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LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 9. 


Marriages (Lambourne) Bill (No. 83.) 
After short debate, Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. oe oe ee oe 


Union Officers (Ireland) Superannuation Bill (No. 52)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Lord Steward) ~~ 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and insert (“this Day Six 
Months.”)—( The Earl of Donoughmore) 

On Question, That (“now”) stand part of the Motion? their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 73, Not-Contents 46; Majority 27.—List of Contents 
and Not-Contents 2° on oe - 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Thursday next. 


Leonarp Epmunps, Esq.—Passage from the Report from the Select Committee 
on the Resignation by Mr, Edmunds of certain Offices, and on the Pension 
granted to him by this House, read,—(Zord Redesdale) .. ee 


Resolutions moved thereon— 

1. That the Petition of Mr. Edmunds, stating that after having served the House Seven- 
teen Years as Reading Clerk and Clerk of the Private Committees he desired to retire, 
and praying the House to grant him such Allowance as to their Lordships may seem fit, 
having been presented on Tuesday the 14th February by The Lord Chancellor without 
any Comment being made thereon by him or any other Member of the Government 
present on that Occasion, and referred to the Select Committee on the Office of Clerk 
of the Parliaments without any special Order or Instruction in relation thereto, that 
Committee, when they met on Thursday the 16th February (Mr. Edmund’s Resignation 
having been already accepted by the House), had no Question to determine on the 
Petition so referred to them but the Amount of retiring Pension, to which he was 
entitled, and would have exceeded their Duty if without special Instruction from the 
House they had proceeded to inquire into his Conduct in any Matter unconnected with 
his Duties in this House. ; 

. That the Report having been presented on Friday the 17th February, was Ordered to 
be laid on the Table, and was not agreed to until Friday the 24th February, whereby 
sufficient “ Delay was interposed before the Question was finally disposed of in favour of 
the Pension” for any Lord acquainted with Circumstances which ought to have been 
known to the House before the Report was adopted to have brought the same under 
the Consideration of the House,—{Lord Redesdale) ... ove oo 

After long debate, previous Question put, Whether the said Question shall 

be now put ?—( The Karl of Derby)—Resolved in the Negative. 
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Lronarp Epmunps, Ese.—Petition of Leonard Edmunds— 


“ For postponement to a reasonable Time of the Motion to rescind the Resolution of the 
House of the 24th February agreeing to the Report of the Committee on the Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of Gentleman’ Usher of the Black Rod made 
on the 17th February, so far as relates to the Recommendation of the said Committee 
that a retiring Provision of £800 per Annum should be allowed to the Petitioner, and 
to be heard by Counsel and Agents at the Bar of this House, or before the Parliament 
Office Committee, or any other Committee in support of the said Resolution.” 


— by Lord Wynford; and, after short debate, Ordered to lie on the 
able oe os oe oe ee 


Leonarp Epaunns, Ese.—Woved, 


“ To rescind the Resolution of the House of the 24th February agreeing to the Report of 
the Committee on the Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod made on the 17th February, so far as relates to the Recom- 
mendation of the said Committee that a retiring Provision of £800 per Annum should 
be allowed to Leonard Edmunds, Esquire.”—( The Lord President) ... ove 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 9. 
Inpian Orricers—Her Majesty’s Answer to Address [2nd Mayj reported .. 
Cuary Castes anp ANcHors—Question, Mr. Laird; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 


Army—Promortion in Rirte Cores—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe ee o. ee 
Case or Constance Kent—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Sir George Grey 
Army—ArmstRone AND Wuitworta Guns—Question, Mr. H. Baillie; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington oe oe oe 
Banxruptrcy Laws—Question, Mr. Paull; Answer, The Attorney General 


Exection FoR THE University or Oxrorp — Question, Sir Robert Clifton ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. oe 


Inp1a—Irerication Worxs—Question, Mr. Liddell; Answer, Sir C. Wood .. 


Azeem Jan (Sicnatures 10 Perrrrons)—Adjourned debate [8th May] resumed 
After further debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Ordered, That the Report on the Committee on Azeem Jah (Signatures to 
Petitions) be re-committed to the said Committee,—(Mr. Attorney General.) 
Petition of George Morris Mitchell [presented 8th May] referred to the 
Committee. 


Raitways—Guarps anp Passencers ComMuniIcaTION— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that the safety of the Public requires that, pending 
the Report of the Royal Commission, some immediate provision should be made for com- 
pelling Railway Companies to make arrangements for establishing a proper communica- 
tion between Guards and Passengers,” —(Sir William Gallwey) cee eee 

After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrxes—Select Committee appointed, 

‘* To inquire into the operation of the Act for the regulation and inspection of Mines, and 
into the complaints contained in Petitions from Miners in Great Britain with reference 
thereto, which have been presented to the House during the present Session,”—({Mr. 
Ayrton) ove ove ovo one ove 

List of the Committee ve ee oe oe 


lace. + nee Supplemental (No. 4) Bill—(@r. Baring) — ordered ; read 1°. 
i 2 eee eos eve eee ooo 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 


Church Rates Commutation Bill [Bill 35]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. Newdegate) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now, ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,” —( Sir C. Douglas) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After long debate, Question put :—the House divided; Ayes 42, Noes 126; 
Majority 84:—Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for six months :—Division List, Ayes and Noes oe 


County Voters Registration Bill [Bill 59]— 

Moved, “‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power 
to extend the provisions of the Bill relating to the powers and duties of 
revising barristers to the case of registration in cities and boroughs,”— 
(Mr. Hunt) 

Motion agreed to: —Bill considered in Committee. 

After debate, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 135.] 

Theatres, &c., Bill [Bill 64]— 

Order for Second Reading read; but it being a quarter before Six o’clock; 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 

Metropolitan Toll Bridges Bill—[Bill 47)—Committee nominated (sce p. 1060.) 

County of Sussex Bill—(M@r. Dodson)— Ordered ; read 1°. [Bill 138] . ove 

Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Acts Amendment = (Mr. William _— 
ordered ; read 1°, [Bill 139] “ 

Ecclesiastical Leasing Act (1858) Someta Bil (Mr. Weipa — ordered ; 
read 1°. [Bill 140]... 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 11. 


County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction Bill (No. 98)— 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*.—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 
Tue Impertat Gas Company’s Works at Curtsea—Observations, The Bishop of 
London; Reply, Lord Ravensworth 


Companies Workmens’ Education Bill [=.t.] i ( The Lord Archbishop g 
York) ;—and read 1*, (No. 102) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 11. 


Forzren Wines—Question, Sir FitzRoy Kelly ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer oe os 
FortTIFIcaTIons IN Camana-—Queciion, Mr. B. Cocheane:; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 


Inpra—Lanp Tenures or Ovpe — Question, Lord a Answer, Sir 
Charles Wood. . 
Transport or TRooPs TO Sunen-~Queitien, Lord ‘Stanley ; ; howe, Sir C. Wood 


Union Chargeability Bill [Bill 31)— 

Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, with a view to rendering the working 
of the system of Union Chargeability more just and equal, that they have power to 
facilitate in certain cases the Alteration of the limits of existing Unions,”—( Mr. inck) 

After long debate, Question put :—Ayes 118, Noes 193 ; Majority 75 es 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker ¢ o now leave the 

Chair,” —(Mr. C, P. Villiers) oe oe 
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Union Cuarerasitity Brr—continued. 

Amendment proposed, ‘To leave out from the words ‘That the’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ The Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee ,”"—(Mr. Thompson, )— instead thereof : Question proposed, 
“That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

After long debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned,”—(Sir Rainald Knightley.)—After debate, Question 
put :—The House divided ; Ayes 80, Noes 174; Majority 94. 

Question again proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That this House do now adjourn :”— 
(Mr. Lygon :) —Question put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

Waterworks Bill—Select Committee on Waterworks Bill nominated:— List of 
the Committee 


Postmaster General Bill—(¥. Darby Grifith)—ordered ; read 1°, rBill 144] 
Churches and Chapels Exemption (Scotland) Bill—{ The Lord Advocate)—ordered ... 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 12. 


Aericurturat Ganes— Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty to request that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that the Commission appointed in answer to an Address 
of this House on the 18th February 1862, to inquire into the Employment of Children 
and young Persons in trades and Manufactures not already regulated by Law, do include 
within its Inquiries Children and young Persons employed in some Parts of the 
Country under an organized System known as that of itunes —_— The Earl 
of Shaftesbury) oe 


After short debate, Motion an mm 


Conression IN THE CuuURCH oF EnGLAND—Law oF Evivence—Questions, The 
Marquess of Westmeath .. oe ee 
Long debate thereon. 


Marriages (Lambourne) Bill (No. 83)— 


Bill considered in Committee :—New Clause moved,—( The Bishop of Oxford) 
After debate, Amendment negatived:—Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


Metropolitan Houseless Poor Bill (No. 70)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,—(Zarl de Grey and Ripon) ° 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 12. 


Inpra—Detat Prez Money—Question, Colonel Dunne; Answer, Sir C. Wood 
Tae Intse Covreh—Question, Major Knox ; Answer, Mr. Dillwyn 


Surriy—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair :”’— 


REMUNERATION OF PostmasteRs—Resolution. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is neither just nor expedient that labour and responsibility 
should be imposed upon public servants, in respect of Post Office Savings Banks, without 
adequate remuneration,’—(Mr. Cave,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘** That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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WestminsteR Improvement Commissron—Returns moved for— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“ There be laid before this House, Returns relative to the expenditure and working of the 
Westminster Improvement Commission,”—(Sir William Gallwey,)—instead thereof . 

Sr proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

uestion.”’ 

After short debate, Amendment, by leave, swithdrawn. 


Crvit Assistants on THE OnpNANcE Survey—Observations, Mr. Digby Seymour; 


Reply, The Marquess of Hartington ae os oe 
Tae Poor Law Boarp anv tHe Hich Wrcomsz Unron— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “ There be laid before this House, a Copy of a Letter from the Poor Law Board, 
dated the 4th day of March 1865, and signed by Henry Fleming, secretary, relative to 
the Wycombe Union,”—( Mr. Disraeli, —instead thereof 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question.’’ 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cottection or THE Revenve in Scortanp— Observations, Mr. Craufurd; 


Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., oe ee 
Srate or Upper ste seneatiilateasme Mr. Cox; Answer, Sir George 
Grey ° ee 


Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker a now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvit Service Estimates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pustic Works anp Burtprincs— 
Page. 


(1.) £48,836, Royal Palaces. (10.) £17,893, Probate Court and Registries. 
(2.) £100,590, Public Buildings.—After —After short debate, Vote agreed to oe 
short debate, Vote agreed to . -- 241/(11.) £28,750, Public Record Repository.— 
(3.) £12,000, Furniture of Public Offices. After short debate, Vote agreed to eee 
(4.) £99,090, Royal Parks, Pleasure Gar- (12.) £12,000, New Westminster Bridge.— 
dens, é&e. — After short oe Vote After short debate, Vote agreed to 
agr eed to . 242)(13.) £9,500, Nelson Column.—After short 
(5-) £49,456, New Houses of Parlia- debate, Vote agreed to 


ment.—After short debate, Vote agreed (14.) £4,500, Patent Office. —After short de- 
to we ooo coe vee -- 247| bate, Vote agreed to 
(6.) £5,708, Embassy Houses, &c, at (15.) £10,000, Metropolitan Fire Brigade.— 


Paris and Madrid. After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(7.) £3,455, Embassy Houses, d&c., at (16.) £20,000, Public Offices Site. — After 
Constantinople. short debate, Vote agreed to eee one 
(8.) £60,000, New Foreign Office. (17.) £1,559, Legation House, Tangier. 





(9-) £9,139, Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next. 


Ecclesiastical Leasing Act (1858) Amendment Bill [Bill 140]— 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday next ee oe 
Dockyard Extensions Bill—(Lord Clarence Paget)—ordered ; read 1°. [Bill 145] 
Crown Suits, &c., Bill—(Mr. Attorney General)—ordered ; read 1°, [Bill 146] oe 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 15. 
Avpir or THe Patent Orrice Accounts—Question, The Earl of Wicklow; 


Answer, Earl Granville is oa ee 4 

Orricers oF THE Late East Inpra Company’s Army — Petitions — 
Observations, The Earl of Donoughmore; Auswer, Lord Dufferin: — 
Debate thereon . ‘a 


BELLIGERENT Rieuts—Question, Leet Heaghies ; Answer, Earl Russell 


War Department Tramway (Devon) Bill [u.t.]—Presented—{ The Earl De Grey) ; 
read 1*, (No, 104) .. ee oe e oe 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 15. 


Importation oF Salt INTO alemeliennetets Mr. J. Tollemache; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson e's 


IrELanpD—DvBLIN AND Mecene Sresueas— Question, Sir Frederick Heygate ; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson . “ - ise 


REGISTRARSHIP OF THE CouRT OF lanai Lreeps—Question, Mr. Ferrand ; 
Answer, The Attorney General oe ee oe 


Inpran Crvit Service Examrnations—Question, Mr. Torrens; Answer, Sir 
Charles Wood ca i v6 ae 


BetticErent Rieuts or THe Conreperate Srates—Question, Mr. J. White; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston aa wt 


Starr Promotion rv THE Inpran Anmy—Question, Mr. Heygate; Answer, Sir 
Charles Wood .. én - * 


Carrie Diseases PREVENTION Brsi—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise ; Answer, 
Mr. H. A. Bruce ee 


Stamp Duties on Marriace a ea Sir pee Fergusson ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. oe ee 


Dretary oF Mrerroporitan a Sir John vows = 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 


“Toe Toes” AND THE an — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston 


Tue Cartoons at Hampron Court Pauscs—Queston, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 
Answer, Mr. Cowper ee ee oe 


Inpran Mepat—Question, Mr. W. Miller; pees] Sir Charles Wood oa 


Roaps anp Brinegs (Scortanp) oonieenney Mr. Baxter; Answer, Lord 
Elcho ee *? ef ee 


Union Chargeability Bill [Bill 31]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [11th May], “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” and 
which Amendment was, to leave out from the word ‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “ the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee,”—( Mr. Thompson,)— instead thereof :—Question again pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question :” 
—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put : :—The House divided ; Ayes 266, Noes 93; 
Majority 173: — [For Division List see Appendiz] — Main Question, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to: — Bill 
considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress 


SUPPLY—Resolutions [May 12] reported ; after short debate, at to 


Game (Ireland) Bill [Bill 42]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Sir Hervey Bruce) oe 

Amendment proposed, To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( The O’ Conor Don,)— 
instead thereof :— 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After short debate, Question put, and negatived:—Words added : — Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months, 
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Locomotives on Roads Bill [Bill 143)— 
~— made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read the third 
me 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,’ '—(Mr. Greenwood.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill 
read 3°, and passed. 


Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—(131) 

Order for Committee read and discharged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee ee 
Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment Bill—(117) 

Bill read 2° and committed to a Select Committee :—List of Committee 
Churches and Chapels Exemption (Scotland) Bill—presented ; read 1° 
County Infirmaries (Ireland) Bill—ordered ; read 1° ~ 
ConstaBuLARY (InELAND)—Return ordered—( Colonel Dunne) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 16. 


Sewage Utilization Bill (No. 80)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zord Ravensworth) 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Metropolitan Houseless Poor Bill (No. 70)— 
Moved, That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee on the said 


Bill,—(Zarl De Grey and Ripon.) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee ; an Amendment made ; ; 


The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


Oxford University (Vinerian Foundation) Bill (No. 79)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next ie a e0 
Masters IN THE Royat Navy—Question, The Earl of Hardwicke ; Answer, The 
Duke of Somerset es ee ee ee 
Report veon Mixes—Question, Lord Kinnaird; Answer, Lord Vivian 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 16, 

Army—Converston oF Enrretp Rrrtes—Question, Mr. H. H. Vivian ; panies 
The Marquess of Hartington ee ee 

TRANSFER oF SrvcaPporE—Question, Mr. Mitchell ; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 

Western Arutca—-THe Wark AT — Lord persia Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘ 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE BRritisH elon — Question, Mr. Henry Seymour; 
Answer, Mr. Cowper 

Dr. Leone Levi's ‘‘ Annats oF BritisH Reemactenll "Question, Mr. J. R. 
Yorke; Answer, Mr. F. Peel 

Tue Parent Laws — Toe Hon. Ricwarp Renee — Question, Mr. Cox; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

East Inpra—Crvit. Servick Examrnation—Morion For een 


Motion for an Address for 
“Copy of all Correspondence relative to the existing Regulations for the Examination of 
Candidates for the Civil Service in India, between the India Office and the Civil 


— Commissioners, which has not yet been laid before Parliament.”—(Mr. Arthur 
ills) ove ese ove 
After long debate, Motion withdrawn. 
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Bankruptcy Act (1861)—Motion, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Report of the Select Committee on the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1861 deserves the prompt and serious consideration of Her magi s Govern- 
ment.” —(Mr. Moffatt) 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present ; House counted, and “0 Members not 
being present, House adjourned. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 


Roman Catholic Oath Bill [Bill 86]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —(Mr. Monsell) ° 

Amendment proposed, to to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months :” — (Mr. 
Lefroy : ?)—Question proposed, “‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question” : 

After long debate, Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :” — The House divided; Ayes 190, Noes 134; Majority 56: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed for 
Friday. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes .. oe oe 


Dogs Regulation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 17) 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After debate, Committee report Progress. 
Fire Brigade (Metropolis) Bill—(Mr. Baring)—Ordered 
Inclosure (No. 2) Bill—(Mr. Baring)—Ordered 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 18. 


Companies Workmen’s Education Bill (No. 102)— 
Bill read 2° and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday v 
next : e ee eo 
Reports or Serecr ae on 
“ That in the Case of every Select Committee of this House, other than Select Committees 
on Private Bills, any Report presented from such Select Committee shall not merely 
be laid.on the table of the Louse, but shall be printed and circulated ; and Notice shall 
be given on the Minutes of the Day on which it may be intended to take the Report into 
consideration,”—(Earl Stanhope)... “ eee 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to 


Pheasants (Ireland) Bill [#.1.}— 
Presented ( The Earl of Belmore) ; ; read 1*, (No. 109) .. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 18. 

Care or Goon Horpr—Lone vy. Bisnor or Carpe Town—Question, Mr. Grant 
Duff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer wa 

Tue Navy Estrmates—Question, Mr. Corry; Answer, Lord Sheeiien Paget .. 

Tue Cnaprer-HOUSE eemeune Obamas Sir Stafford Northcote ; at 
Mr. Cowper 

Tue British Museum— Question, Mr. Augustus Smith ; haute, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Tue Leeps Resmunsninsiestion, Mr. vw Anawer, The Attomes 
General 

Crown Surts, &c. on Mr. Hadfield ; poor ‘The prerere 
General se oe o* — -_ 

Army—Mmirrary TerecrarHs — Question, Captain Jervis; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe oe ee oe 
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Union Chargeability Bill [Bill 31]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee ee ee 
After long debate, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 155.] 


Partnership Amendment Bill [Bill 52}]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After long debate, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered on Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 156. } 


Dockyard Extensions Bill [Bill 145)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,’’—(Zord Clarence Paget) ee an 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next. 


Public-House Closing Act (1864) Amendment Bill [Bill 22]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After long debate, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 159.] 


Intanp Revenve Acts— Considered in Committee— 


Moved, “That it is expedient to make provision for allowing a Malster the option of having the 
Excise Duty on Malt made by him charged according to the weight of the Grain used in 
the making of such Malt instead of by hgecanliate ae: Chane of the Exchequer,)— 
Motion agreed to ove eve 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Saannon Rivern—Committee nominated—List of Committee. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Colonel French be one of the 
Members of the Select Committee” 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, “That the “Debate be now 
adjourned :””—( Mr. Crawford :)—the House divided; Ayes 34, Noes 17; 
Majority 17:—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 19. 


IrELanD—Jonn anp Coartes Hannican— 
Address for Papers—( Viscount Lifford) 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Public Offices (Site and Approaches) Bill (No. 68)— 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,—(Lord Stanley of Alderley) e8 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed for Monday next. 


Coe eee Bill [. “J - =_ ~ Presented by The Lord President; read 1*. 


ee a ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 19. 
BreakwaTeR at ALDERNEY—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. Peel aa 
Inp1a—Case oF Mr. satan senate Mr. Vansittart ; net Sir Charles 
Wood 


Aruy—TueE Senna —" ‘Seen Act—Quetion, Colonel N ths 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe ee 
Devizes TURNPIKE pes catite Mr. may Griffith ; Answer, Mr. T. 
G. Baring ni , oe 


Invian Mepats—Question, Mr. W. Miller ; panlen Sir Charles Wood oe 


Untrep Stares—Pxroctamation oF PresipENT ae: Mr. Darby 
Griffith ; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. oe 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Arrorneys’, &c., Certiricate Dury—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from. the words “ That the” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is just and expedient that the annual Duty 
= upon Certificates taken out by Attorneys, Solicitors, and Proctors in England and 

reland, and by Writers to the Signet, Solicitors, Agents, Attorneys, and Procurators in 
Scotland, should be abolished,”—(Mr. Denman,)— instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question.” 

After debate, Question put :—Ayes 143, Noes 146 ; Majority 3. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put and agreed to. 


Surrry—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair :”’— 

Wivows or Warrant Orricers—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the cruel exception which deprives those Widows of Warrant Officers of the Navy 
who became Widows prior to 1860 of any Pension is not approved by this Honse,”— 
(Sir John Hay,)—instead thereof... 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question.’ 
After short debate :—Question put, Ayes 62, Noes 42; Majority 20. 
Government or Inp1a Act — Observations, Mr. Grant Duff; Reply, Sir 
Charles Wood :—debate thereon .. 
Army—Ratine or Hovsss or Orricers—Question, Colonel North; sae, 
Mr. Peel oe ee 


Lunatics tn Gaors, &., (Inztanp)—Question, Mr. MacEvoy; Answer, Sir 
Robert Peel .. mr 


Crvm Service Estrmates—Observations, Mr. Augustus Smith 
Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
agreed to. 
SUPPLY—Crivm Service Estrmates—considered in Committee— 
Crass II1.—Satarres anp Expenses or Pustic Departments. 


The following Sums “to complete” the Votes for the several Services 
mentioned :— 


564 


of 


put, and 


Page 
(1.) £76,000, Harbours of Refuge.—Vote (10) £51,064, Houses of Parliament 
agreed to ... 594 After short debate, Vote — to. 
(2.) £49,930, for Holyhead and Portpatrick “ ‘) £39,488, Treasury. ote agreed 
( n ) £20, 188, "Home Office.—Vote agreed 


Harbours, &e.— Vote agreed to ... 595 

(3-) £70,677, Public Buildings in Ireland. 
— Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £3,000, New Record Buildings, ‘Dublin, 
—Vote agreed to . 

(5.) £813, National "Gallery of Treland.— (14) £23, 658, “Colonial Department.—Vote 
Vote agreed to. agreed to. 


5 
(1 : * “£48, 886, ‘Foreign Office.—Vote agreed 


(6.) £19,474, Lighthouses abroad.—After 
short debate, Vote ed to. 
(7-) £4,000, Lunatic Asylum, Isle of Man. 
After short debate:—Question put, A. 
49, N.33; M. 16.—Vote agreed to. 
(8.) £20, 000, Sheriff Court Houses, Scot- 
land.—Vote agreedto «. 
(9.) £27,000 Rates for Government Pro- 
perty.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
Motion, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
progress,”—(Mr. Hadjield.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





(15.)'£18,842, Privy Council eesti 
short debate, Vote agreed to. 
(16.) £50,523, Board of Trade. 
Motion, That the Chairman do report 
progress,—(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(17.) 1,000,000, Exchequer Bonds.—Vote 
agr eed to. 
Motion, That the Chairman do report 
Progress:—(Sir Colman O’ Loghien :) 
—A. 121, N. 44; M. 77. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday next. 
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Roman Catholic Oath Bill [Bill 86]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Mr. Monsell) 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the debate be now 
adjourned :”—( Mr. Vance :)—After debate, Question put :—Ayes 44, Noes 
115 ; Majority 71. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’ ‘ 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,” —(Mr. Banks Stanhope.) 

After debate, Question put :—Ayes 36, Noes 102 ; Majority 66. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 

After further debate, Debate adjourned till Zwesday next. 


Inland Revenue Acts—Resolution [May 18] reported—Bill ordered ; read 1° [Bill 161] .. 


Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment einen Committee nominated—List of 
the Committee 


Coroners (Ireland) Bill—Read 1° [Bill 161] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 22. 
Metalliferous Mines Bill (No. 49)— 
After debate, Order for the Second saat read, and Ses — Bill 
withdrawn 


River Saannon (Navigation anD os Siselibaki Motion of The Marquess of 
Clanricarde, Select Committee appointed—List of the Committee 


Sewage Utilization Bill (No. 80)— 


Bill referred to a Select Committee—List of the Committee .. 


Pheasants (Ireland) Bill (No. 109)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow 


Tories, Robbers, and Rapparees Bill ‘Ole. ion” 


After short debate, Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow 


Atxatt Act—lInspecror’s Raven —Obsenvaiiens, The Earl of Derby oe 


Parsonages Bill [u. 1.]—presented by The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury—read 1* 
(No. 119) ooo oe eve ove oe 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 22. 
Patent Orrice Accounts—Question, Sir Charles mn am The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer . 


Army—Mnrirtary RESERVE esestiteaeima Lord Hotham ; Anewer The Mor. 
quess of Hartington 


Army—Roman Catnotic Recrvrrs — Question, Mr. oR Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Ratine oF Orricra Restpences—Question, Colonel North; pee Mr. Peel 

Army—Tue Mirirary maueer~as Mr. — —s The ne 
of Hartington 

Navy — Recrvits FoR THE eaten sansiicas Mr. Gory Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget , ; 03 


Army—Case or Lrevrenant CoLoneL aiitaiencttiniiiels Mr. Darby Griffith 
After long debate, Question put, ‘ That this House do now adjourn :”—Ayes 
112, Noes 172; Majority 60 
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Union Chargeability Bill [Bill 155]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now taken into 
Consideration,” —(Mr. Villiers) 

Amendment proposed (Certain Expenses to be repaid to Unions, &e., from 
Monies to be provided by Parliament,)—{ Mr. Knight.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be Toft out stand part of the 
Question.” . 

After long debate, Question "put, and agreed to:— Main Question put, 
and agreed to: :—Bill considered :—Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3° 
on Thursday. 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service Estruates—considered in Committee— 


Cuass I].—Saxanres and Expenses or Pusiic Departments. 
(1.) £1,938, to complete the sum for Privy Seal. 
(2.) £5,874, to complete the sum for Civil Service Commission. 
(3.) £14,391, to complete the sum for Paymaster General’s Office. 
(“. ) £3,048, to complete the sum for Controller General of the Exehequer, 
otion, ‘‘ £24,148, Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings.” 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
Motion, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —( fr. Cow. ) 
After further debate, put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow :—Committee also report Progress. 


Intanpd Revenve Acts—considered in Committee. 
Resolutions (Stamp Duties—Fire Insurance) proposed wF The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, after debate, agreed to 
To be reported To-morrow. 


Dogs Regulation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 127]— 
Bill considered in Committee ; and reported 


Saannon River—Serecr Commirrrr— 
Adjourned Debate, on Question [18th May], “That Colonel French be 
one of the Members of the Select Committee on Shannon River,’’ resumed 
Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Committee. 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) (Provisional Order semen 
tion (No. 2 Bill)—(M. Peel)—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 163] ove 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 23. 


Tue Parent Orrice — Apporntment or Maz, Epmunps — ainasi Lord 
St. Leonards .. 


Companies Workmens’ Education Bill (No. 102)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) , 
aa made; The Report thereof to be received on Monday next 
(No. 121.) 


Mortgage Debentures Bill (No. 107)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Earl of Donoughmore) 
After ‘debate, on Question agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
toa Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Casz or CaTHERINE GaveHan—Observations, The Marquess of Westmeath .. 


IuprisonMENT oF Britiso Sussects in AbyssINIA— 
Address for Copies of Letters and Papers relating to the Imprisonment of 
British Subjects in Abyssinia,—{ Lord Chelmsford) 
After long debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 43, 
Not-Contents 42; Majority 1 :—List of the Contents and Not-Contents 


663 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 23. 
AtteceD Murper rn Eprryne Forest—Observations, Sir George Grey os 


Hee Masesty’s Brrtapay—Motion, “That the House at its rising adjourn 
until Thursday.” 


Roman Catnorrc OatH Brrt—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie; Auswer, 
Sir George Grey: Observations thereon... ee 

Army—Case or Lrevrenant CoLoneL Dawxr1s—Question, Mr. Darby 
Griffith; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. 

LEEDs Court or Bankruptcy anp THE How. R. Berneit—Observations, 
Viscount Palmerston. 


Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn till Thursday. 


Roman Catholic Oath Bill [Bill 86]— 


Adjourned Debate on going into Committee [19th May] further adjourned 
till Tuesday next, at Twelve of the Clock. 


Parer Trape—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the position in which the British Paper Trade has been placed by the abolition of 
the Import Duty on Foreign Paper, leaving the Foreign Export ~ on s Bowe in full 
operation, is one of great hardship to the British Manufacturer, and calls for prompt 
legislative interference, with the view of placing the Home Manufacturer on terms of 
fair and equitable competition with Continental Manufacturers,”—( Mr. Maguire) 

After long debate, Question put :—Ayes 95, Noes 140; Majority 45. 

EstasiisHeD Cuurcn Service—Tue Rev. A. D. Wicxxe— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report to this House as to the 
mode in which the service of the Established Church is administered at the church of 
St. Paul’s, Brighton, of which the Reverend A. D. Wagner is perpetual curate, and 
especially as to that part of the service of the said church called Sacramental Con- 
fession, as referred to by the said Reverend A, D. Wagner in recent proceedings before 
the magistrates at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, against Constance E. Kent; and, generally 
to inquire into the like practices in other churches ty clergymen of the Established 
Church,”—(Mr. Whalley) e ove 

After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Cuurcu oF Encianp (Usaces, &c. 

On Motion of Mr. Whalley, after short debate, 

Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee to consider of 
the means of enforcing the Law as to illegal usages and ornaments in the Church of 
England, and especially in respect of the practice of Auricular confession,—({Mr. 
Whalley) 

Motion made, and Question, “That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair, ” 
put, and negatived. 

Leeps Court oF Banxruprcy—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That a Select Committee be appointed, “ to +~ ire into all the circumstances connected 
with the resignation of Mr. Henry Sedgwick Wilde as Registrar of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy at Leeds; the granting him a pension ; the appointment of Mr. Welch to the said 
office ; and whether he was to resign his appointment in favour of the Honourable 
Richard Bethell and receive another appointment in London,”—(Mr. Ferrand) 

After long debate, Motion —_ to :—Select Committee — —List of 
the Committee 


Certificates of Marriage, &c., Duties Repeal Bill—( Sir James Sieapuily-ipisa 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation No. 2) ei 

Considered in Committee—Bill ordered ... * oe esp 
Libel Bill [Bill 33}— 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Notice taken that 40 Members were not present ; House counted, and 40 Members not 

being present, House adjourned. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 25 
Tue Case or Mr. Sr. Jonn—Question Mr. Monsell ; Answer, Mr. Peel 
Inetanp—Tue Poxice 1n Trerenary—Question, Mr. Lanigan; Answer Sir 
Robert Peel se se se ee 
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Navy —Tae “ Berrerornon” — Se Mr. Torrens; Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget + ee oe 


Union Chargeability Bill rill 155]— 
After long debate, Bill read 3°, and passed 


Bank Notes Issue Bill [Bill 123]— 

Order for Third Reading read;—on Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after long debate, Order for Third Reading read and discharged. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of Clause 8 and the Preamble,”—({ Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘in respect of Clause 8 an 
the Preamble,” —( Mr. Hadfield.) 

Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be re-committed in respect of Clause 8 and the 
Preamble. 

Bill considered in Committee and reported ; as amended, considered; to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. 


Fire Brigade (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 153]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. T. G. Baring) 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read 2°, and comesitted for 
Thursday next. 


Record of Title (Ireland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 151]— 
Motion, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Mr. Attorney 
General) » 
After long debate, Question put, "and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction Bill (Lords) [Bill 150]— 
Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time,” . 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday 
8th June. 


Dogs Regulation Ireland Bill [Bill 127]— 
Bill, as amended, considered ;—to be read 3° To-morrow ue 


wee, and Ayr Burghs Election Bill aint Cpt; read s 
i 


London Brokers Bill—(r. Mofatt)~ordered ; read 1° [Bill 167] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 26. 


Sr. Trrus Cuurca, Lrverpoor—Petition — by The Earl of —— 
Observations thereon 


Imperial Gas Bill— ’ 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,—(Zhe Chairman of Committees) .. 

Amendment moved to leave out (“now”) and insert (‘this Day Six 
Months,”)—( Zhe Lord Ravensworth.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (“now”) stand Part of the Motion? 
Their Lordships divided; Contents 43, Not-Contents 46; Majority 3:— 
Bill to be read 2* this “ Siz Months :—Division List, Contents and 
Not-Contents . 


Locomotives on “Roads Bill [Bill 108} — 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,—( The Earl of Hardwicke) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and referred to a Select 
Committee :—List of the Committee oe oe ee 
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Clerical Subscription Bill (No. 111)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read” 2*,—(Zhe Lord President.) 
After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next oe a 


PrrvatE Busrness—Observations, Lord Redesdale rT oe 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 26. 
Raltway Briis—(Gnovr 8)— 

Motion, ‘‘;That the Special Report from the Committee on Group 8 of Railway 
Bills be referred to the Select Committee on ne =~ &c.”—(Mr. 
Thompson) .. oe 

After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 

Scxootr Reports (IneLanp)—Question, Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, Sir Robert Peel 
Untrep Srares—Tue ‘‘ AraBama ”’ ne eee Sir John Walsh ; aatsii 
Viscount Palmerston oe : oe . 


New Musevm or Narvrat History — Cinitina Mr. Doulton; Answer, The 





178 


872 
873 


874 


875 


876 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ° , .. 876 


AccipENTs BY GUNPOWDER — —— Mr. A. F. a bic ja Mr. 
T. G. Baring .. , 


Tue Stave Trap—E—Question, Mr. Baxter ; aa Viscount Palmerston 
Masters or THE Royat Navy—Question, Mr. Corry; Answer, Lord C. Paget 
Arrarrs oF New Zeatanp—Question, Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Army—Case or Lrevtenant Coronet Dawkins — Amendment proposed— 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of all Correspondence relating 
to the first Court of Inquiry on Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins in or about July 1864, 
including all Communications which have been made on the subject, from the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief to the Major General commanding the Brigade of 
Guards, during the interval between the first and second Courts of Inquiry which have 
been held on Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins, and up to the present on ihn 
Grifith,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Prorection oF THE CoLONIES — ane Mr. Marsh; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell :—Debate thereon .. oe oe 

Poor Fishermen (IneLanp)—Question, Mr. Blake ; Answer, Mr. Peel 

Prers anp Harsours — aimee Mr. R. W. Duff; — 
Mr. Peel ae 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. dian do now ‘hina the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Navy Esrmates—Crvm, Service Estrmares—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
Navy Estrmares, 

(1.) £527,985, New Works, &c., Naval Establishments oe ee 

After long debate, Vote agreed to. 

Crvmz Service Estates. 
Crass I].—Satanrks anp Exrknses or Pustic Departwents. 

(2.) £24,148, to complete the sum for Office of Works and Public Buildings 

After debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next. 
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Dockyard Extensions Bill [Bill 145]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 


Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” oe ee ve 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the expense of the Contracts for Dockyard Extensions to 

be authorized by this Bill would best be defrayed by Terminable Annuities, as in the 
case of the Fortifications under the Act 26 and 27 Vic. cap, 80,” — (Sir James 
Elphinstone,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and agreed 
to :—Bill considered in Committee, and reported ee ee 

Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill—(M. Blake)}—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 171] eve 
Militia Ballots Suspension Bill—{7he Marquess of Hartington)—ordered ; read 1° 
Defence Act (1860) Amendment = — (The Marquess of Hartington) — ordered ; 
read 1° [Bill 176]... ove ooo 
Militia Pay Bill—presented, and read > one - oon 
LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 29. 
Companies Workmen’s Education Bill (No. 121)— 

Amendments reported (according to order) . 

Moved, to omit Clause 1, and insert another Clause i in lieu thereof (The Lord 
President) 

On Question, That Clause 1 stand Part of the Bill? their Lordships divided : 
—An Amendment made; Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow:—Contents 53, 
Not-Contents 38 ; Majority 15:—Amendment negatived. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents wa 

Mawyer or Taxrne Drvistons ry ta1s House— 
Standing Order proposed (Zhe Duke of Richmond)—postponed 


Clerical Subscription Bill (No. 132)— 

Moved, *“‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee ’’ (The Lord 
President) ‘ oe oe 

Amendment moved (The Archbishop of Dublin) es ee 

After long debate, Amendment withdrawn. 

House in Committee accordingly. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 29. 


Mippiesex Inpusrriat Scnoors Brrr— 
Order [11th May] that the Report from the Select Committee on the 
Middlesex Industrial Schools Bill do lie upon the Table read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said Order be discharged,” 
—(Mr. Doulton, )—Question put, and negatived. sé ee 
Care Corcony—Tur Karrrrs—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Mr. Cardwell. . 


British Norra Amertca—Tue Rep River Territory—Question, Sir Edward 
Grogan ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell oe oe oe 


Sr. Gzorcx’s-1n-THE-East—Explanation, Mr. Staniland oe . 


Constabulary Force (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill [Bill 129]— 
Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “The Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee” (Mr. William Ormsby Gore)—instead thereof. 
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Constaputary Force (Inetanp) Act Amexpusnt Brr1—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to 
Bill considered in Committee 
After long debate, Bill reported [Bill 178]. 
Greenwich Hospital Bill [Bill 113]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time ””—(Lord Clarence Paget) -. 996 
After long debate, Motion pa to:—Bill read 2°, and committed: — 
Bill — in Committee and reported [Bill 179] ; re-committed for Thursday, 
8th June 
Colonial Governors (Retiring Pensions) Bill [Bill 133)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 





time”’ .. 1019 
After long debate, " Question put, "and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUPPLY—Resolutions [May 26} reported. 
Roman Carnoric Oat Seen ~Cheenvetlonn, Sir John Pakington ; ma 


Mr. Monsell ee ee ee ee 
Docxyarp Exrenstons — Observations, Sir Morton Peto; Reply, a 
Clarence Paget :—Debate thereon : Py .. 1036 
Resolutions agreed to, 


a or Lrevrenant CoLoyeL ee EON Mr. Darby 
t oe 
Navy and Marines (Wills) Bill {Lord Clarence agian; read 1° [Bill 180]... 1041 


N and Marin onan Clare bes t de " 
we *,. 1° [Bill ial) Creperty « Bescaned) BES- : eT nt 0 1042 


Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions aes ‘Clarence Papet)—erere read 1° 
[Bill 182] ww 1042 


Colonial Marriages Validity Bill—(r. Chichester ee as read 1°[ Bill 183] 1042 
Colonial Laws Validity Bill—{Mr. Chichester Fortescue)—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 184]... 1042 
Kingstown Harbour— 

Considered in Committee ; Bill ordered ; read_1° [Bill 85] ove oe $1042 





LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 30. 
ImprisonMENT or Britisu SunsEcts 1N aaa titi Lord Chelmsford ; 
Answer, Earl Russell “ : és .. 1043 


Dogs Regulation (Ireland) (No. 127)— 
After short debate, Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 


House on Friday next oe ee ee -. 1044 
Companies Workmen’s Education Bill (No. mn 
After short debate, Bill read 3* and passed .. «» 1045 
Clerical Subscription Bill (No. 132)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. . 1045 


Amendments moved, and, after debate, withdrawn: ;—Amendments made :— — 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next (No 138). 





COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 30. 
Rererzgs on Parvate Bruis—Select Committee appointed, and nominated .. 1051 
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Roman Catholic Oath Bill [Bill 86]— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Debate [19th May resumed. oe »» 1051 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the question, i in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”— 
(Mr. Newdegate,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 193, Noes 
126 ; Majority 67 :—Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress :—Division List, 
Ayes and Noes oe oe ve : 
Iretanp—Mait Service—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Peel is 
Cotonrat Bishops—See or Rurerr’s een Mr. Grant Duff; aie 
Mr. Cardwell . eo 
Tue Forrien Gera <inaiin~ niet Mr. W. a Answer, Mr. Senet 
PottuTIon oF een Lord Robert einai — Sir George 
Grey . 
Porice—Hovsks oF Panszasexs— Question, Lord Robert Montagu; Answer, 
Mr. T. G. Baring oe 
BritisH Senndanciinateendibanitinn Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 
New ZeaLanp — Separation oF Provinces <n Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell a m oe 
Leeps Bankruptcy Court Commirrre—List of Committee reported from the 
General Committee of Elections ° 





ApsourymeNt or THE Hovse—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
the House at its rising to adjourn till Zhursday next,” — (Viscount 
Palmerston.) 

Cotonrat Derences—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 
Untrep Srares—Tae “ ALABAMA ae Mr. Shaw Lefevre; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston ee ee oe 
Motion agreed to :—House at its rising do sijouin till Thursday. 


Bankruptcy Act (1861)—Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That in the opinion of this House, the Report of the Select Committee on the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1861 deserves the prompt and serious consideration of Her Majesty’s —— 
ment,—(Mr. Moffatt) ove oe eee 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Lunacy Law—Observations, Mr. Neate aa oe 
[House counted out. | 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 1. 
Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Reclamation Bill— 
After short debate, Bill read 3* and passed, and sent to the Commons a 


Public House Closing Act (1864) Amendment Bill (No. 126)— 

After short debate, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 

House on Zwesday the 13th Instant oe oe 
Clerical Subscription Bill (No. 138)— 


Bill read 3°:—Amendments made :—Bill _— and sent to the Commons . 
Protest against the Third Reading oe oe 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 1. 
Inp1an Bupeet—Question, Mr. J. B. Smith; Answer, Sir Charles Wood .. 1119 
Inp1a— Wak tv Brooran— Question, Sir Minto Farquhar; Answer, Sir C. Wood 1120 
Inpta—Mortarity rn THE Royat ARTILLERY oN THE Marcu From Muow 10 





Kraxee—Question, Sir Minto Farquhar; Answer, Sir Charles Wood .. 1120 
Inetanp —Crecutation or Lorrery Tickets — Question, Mr. Newdegate; 
Answer, The Attorney General aa at .. 1121 
Prers AND Harsovrs—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie ; a Mr. Milner 
Gibson ee . es . 1122 
REVISION OF THE Sesmnen-~<Qunition, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; Answer, Sir George 
Grey oe ee , ° -» 1122 
Bank Notes Issue Bill [Bill 123|— 
Order for Third Reading discharged :—Bill withdrawn os -. 1123 


SurpLy—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


leave the Chair :”— 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 


DrarnaGe AND ImprovemENT oF LanpED Proprrty (Scortanp)—Observations, 


Mr, Waldegrave-Leslie; Reply, Sir George Grey ee 124 
LigHTHOUSE ON THE Basses Rocks, Ceyton—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson . . Ba ae -» 1130 
Motion agreed to. 
SUPPLY—Crviz Service Estrmares—considered in Committee. 
Crass II.—Sararres anp Expenses oF Pustic Departments. 
The following Votes ‘“‘to complete” the sums for the several Services 
mentioned :— 
ge; 
(1.) £16,006, Public Record Office. '(19.) £13,915, Charity Commission. 
(2.) £217,392, Poor Law Commissioners. | (20.) Local Government Act Office and In- 
(3-) £35,075, Mint, including Coinage spection of Burial Grounds. 
(4.) £26,826, Inspectors of Factories, Fish- (21.) £1,350, Landed Estates Record 
eries, &c, Offices. 
(5.) £4,210, Exchequer and other Offices (22.) £446, Quarantine Expenses. 
in Scotland. (23.) £24,000, Secret Service.—After short 
(6.) £4,413, Household of Lord Lieutenant, debate, Vote agreed to... - 1138 
Ireland. (24.) £265,410, Printing and Stationery.— — 
(7.) £11,609, Chief Secretary, Ireland, After debate, Vote agreed to . 1140 
Offices. (25.) £114,535, Postage of Public Depart- 
(8.) £3,007, Inspection, d&ec. of Lunatic ments. 
Asylums, Ireland. (26.) £23,296, Law Charges, England, 
(9.) £16,861, Office of Public Works, Ire- (27.) £128,033, Criminal Prosecutions, é&c. 
land. (28.) £183,100, Police, Counties and Bo- 
(10.) £27,559, Audit Office. roughs, Great Britain. 
(11.) £14,187, Copyhold, Tithe, and In- (29.) £2,120, Crown Office, Queen’s Bench. 
closure Commission. (30.) £9, 325, Admiralty Court Registry. 
(12.) £9,290, Inclosure and Drainage Acts ; (31.) £2,296, Late Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
Imprest Expenses. (32.) £64,000, Probate Court.—After short 
(13.) £48,493, General Register Offices, debate, Vote agreed to . 1147 


England, Treland, and Scotland. 

(14.) £11,510, National Debt Office 

(15.) £2,785, Public Works Loan Commis- 
sion and West India Relief Commission. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) £7,635, Lunacy Commissions.—After 
short debate, Vote agreedto ... ove 

(17.) £1,223, Superintendent of Roads, 
South Wales—After short debate, Vote 
agreed 10 w. eee 

(18.) £1,324, Registrars of Friendly Socie- 
ties. — After short debate, Vote agreed 


to ore eee eee eer ore 





ee 1187 


(33-) £119,701, County Courts. - os After 
short debate, Vote agreed to... oes 

(34.) £3,030, Land Registry Office. 

(35.) £15,993, Police Courts (Metropolis. ) 

(36.) £115, 166, Metropolitan Police. 

(37-) £18, 002, Revising Barristers, Eng- 
land and Wales. 

(38.) £686, Divorce Court Compensations. 

(39.) £116,772, Bankruptcy Court Com- 

nsations, 

(40.) £2,577, Lord Advocate and Solicitor 
General, Salaries. 

(41,) £13,331, Court of Session. 





1148 
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Suprty—Civit Service Estmates—continued, 


(42.) £7,816, Court of Justiciary.” 

(43 ) £4,100, Prosecutions under the Lord 
Advocate. 

(44.) £630, Exchequer, Scotland, Legal 
Branch. 


(45.) £31,231, Sheriffs and Procurators Fis- 
cal not paid by Salaries, and Expenses 
of Prosecutions in Sheriff Courts. 

(46.) £18,842, Procurators Fiscal, Salaries. 

(47.) £10,777, Sheriff Clerks. 

(48.) £3,000, Expenses in matters of Tithes., 

(49.) £13,254, Register House, Edinburgh, 
Salaries and Expenses of Sundry Depart- 
ments. 

(50.) £1,295, Commissary Clerk’s Office. 

(51.) £1,529, Accountant in Bankruptey.— 
Vote agreed to. 

(52.) £53,637, Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions (Ireland.)—After short de- 
bate, Vote agreed to. 

(53.) £3, 793, Court of Chancery (Ireland. ) 

(54.) £9,742, Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer (Ireland.) 

(55.) £4,407, Officers of the Judges on 
Circuit. 

(56.) £1,403, Manor Courts Compensa- 
tions. 

(57.) £2,163, Registry of Judgments. 


£116,841, 
Establishments connected therewith 


Page 
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(58.) £16,416, Registry of Deeds. 

(59.) £100, High Court of Delegates, 

(60.) £4,599, Court of Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency. 

(61.) £7,633, Court of Probate. 

(62.) £8,768, Landed Estates Court.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to * 

(63.) £5,500, Process Servers, Civil Bill 
Courts. 

(64.) £420, Revising Barristers, Dublin. 

(65.) £40,500, Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and Police Justices. 

(66.) £525,680, Constabulary of Ireland. 

(67.) Four Courts Marshalsea Prison. 

(68.) £13,999, Inspection and General 
Superintendence of Prisons. — Vote 

agreed to. 

(69.) £290,887, Prisons and Convict Es- 
tablishments at Home. 

(70.) £198,905, Maintenance of Prisoners 
in County Gaols, &c., and Removal of 
Convicts. 

(71.) £10,258, Transportation of Convicts. 

(72.) £159,059, Convict Establishments in 
the Colonies. 

(73-) £518,078, Public Education (Great 
Britain.) — After aed debate, Vote 
agreed to .. 


General Management of the Department of Science pm Art, nh. of the 


After long debate, Motion, “ That the Item of £36, 500, "for Schools of Sciesee and Art, 


be reduced by the amount of £1,000 (Salaries of Masters :) 


A. 16, N. 80; M. 64. 
Original Question again proposed 


y’—(Mr. Edmund Potter: rm 


Motion, “ That the Item of £10,000, for the Purchase of Seton, Ancient and Modern, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote Mr. Dillwyn : )—A, 24, N, 81; M. 57. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Record of Title (Ireland) Bill (Zords) | Bill 151]— 


After debate, Bill considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress 


ee 


Courts of Justice Building Bill [Bill 172)— 


Lords’ Amendment considered; and, after debate, disagreed to 


Courts of Justice Concentration (Site) Bill [Bill 173]— 


Lords’ Amendment considered; and, after debate, agreed to, with 


Amendment .. on 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 


Case or Caruerrne GaveHan—Question, The Earl of Bandon; Answer, Earl 


Granville = “ 


General Post Office (Additional Site) Bill (No. 129) 


After short debate, Bill read 2* 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 






Writs Registration (Scotland) Bill [Zhe Lord Advocate] [Bill 41]— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That 


Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 






- 1150 
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Waits Reerstration (Scortanp) Brir—continued 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee,’’"—(Mr. Dunlop, )—instead thereof ;— 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
Tue Canapran Detecates—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1209 
Camva — Dismtssat or Prince Kune — senieiae Colonel Sykes; Answer, 
Mr. Layard ee ee ee ee 1209 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, That this House at its rising will adjourn till Thursday next.— 
( Viscount Palmerston.) 


Unrversity or Lonpon—Observations, Mr. Grant Duff; Reply, Mr. Cowper 1209 
Army — Orpnance Setecr Commirres — Observations, Mr. H. Baillie:— 


Debate thereon Ks v4 .. 1216 
Army—Miurirary CHAPLAINS IN New ZEALAND—Question, Colonel Herbert ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington :—Debate thereon .. .. 1224 


Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn till Zhursday next. 


Azeem Jan (Srtanatures To Perrrions) CommitTEE— 

Report of Select Committee considered ;— 

After long debate resolved, 

“That George Morris Mitchell, having fabricated signatures to several Petitions presented 
to this House, and having knowingly procured other fabricated signatures to such Peti- 
tions, has been guilty of —- and a Breach - the setesea of this House,”— (Mr. 
Charles Forster) ... on eo. 1280 

Motion agreed to. 

Motion, ‘‘ That George Morris Mitchell be, for his said offence, committed to 
Her Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate; and that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
Warrants accordingly.” 

After long debate, Question put:—A. 41, N. 7; M. 34. 

Motion, “ That Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, having, in consort with George 
Morris Mitchell, fabricated signatures to several Petitions presented to this House, 
have been guilty of Contempt and a Breach of the enna of yoy eee 
Charles Forster) «x. an eo ~ 1246 

After long debate, Question put :—A. 39, N. 5; M. 34. 

Ordered, That the said Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead be, for their said offence, 
severally committed to the custody of the Ser —= at’ Arms attending this House; and 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrants accordingly,—(Mr. Charles Forster.) 


SUPPLY—Crvi Service Estrmatres—considered in Committee. 
Crass ITV.—Epvcarion, Scrence, aNnp Ant. 
The following Sums “to complete” the Votes for the several Services 
mentioned :— 


(1.) £235,583, Public Education, Ireland. (7.) £700, Royal Irish Academy. 
—After long debate, Vote edto .. 1248/(8.) £3,400, National Gallery of Ireland. 
(2.) £730, Commissioners of Education (g.) £1,500, Belfast Theological Professors, 





(Office Expenses), Ireland. &e. 
(3.) £6,773, University of London. Question proposed, £13,336, National 
(4.) £14, 485, Universities, &c. in Scotland. Gallery, including the purchase of Pic- 
(5.) £2,372, " Queen’ 's University in Ireland. tures. 
(6.) £3,150, Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 
Committee report Progress. 
Surrty—Resolutions [June 1] reported oe ee -. 1259 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


Sugar Duties and Drawbacks— 
Resolutions [June 1] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered ; read 1° [Bill 198] ow» 1261 
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Lunatic Asylum Act (1853), &c. Amendment Bill — (Mr. Scourfield) — ordered ; 
read 1° [Bill 196]... jar “ o- ©1261 


Poor Law Board Continuance, &c. Bill— i. Villiers) —ordered; ; read 1° [Bill 197] 1261 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 8. 
Roach River Fishery Bill (Lords) (by Order)— 
After debate, Bill read 2°, and committed tp “s .- 1262 
Mrppiesex Inpusrr1aL ScHoors Brtr.—Consideration oe .. 1263 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Azeem Jan (Sienatures To Petitions) — 
The Serjeant at Arms reported he had on Friday last taken into his custody 
Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, but that he had not yet succeeded 
in apprehending Gorge Morris Mitchell .. .. 1266 
Petitions from the said Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, expressing 
their regret and contrition for their offence, and praying for their discharge, 
brought wp, and read. After debate, 


Ordered, That the said Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, having expressed their 
regret and contrition for their offence, be discharged out of the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms, without payment of their Fees. 


Lorreries — Pustic Departments — Question, Mr. Verner; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee .. 1268 


Covet or Caancery (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Scully; Answer, Mr. Peel .. 1269 


ConvocaTion—ALTERATION oF THE Canons—Question, Mr. Whiteside ; Answer, 
Sir George Grey ee ee .. 1269 


Princess OF WaLES—ADDRESS OF ) Cemsneennamen to Her Masesty .. 1270 


SUPPLY—Civum Service Estraates—considered in Committee. 
Crass IVY.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr. 


Page 
(1.) £13,336, Expenses of the National (3.) £4,059, Magnetic and Meteorological 


Gallery, including the purchase of Pic- Observations.—After short debate, Vote 
tures.— After long debate, Question put, agreed to .. 1276 
and agreed to ° - 1271) (4.) £5,000, Universal Exhibition at Paris. 

(2.) £1,650, British Historical “Portrait (5.) £500, Royal Geographical Society. 
Gallery. — After short {debate, Vote (6.) £1,000, Royal Society. 


agreed to .. ee ee es .- 1276) (7.) £500, Royal Academy of Music.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1280 


Crass V.—CotonraL, ConsvLaR, AND OTHER Foreren Services, 


The following Votes “to complete” the sums for the several Services 
mentioned :— 





Page 
(8.) £4,200, Bermudas.—After short debate, (24.) £7,650, Commissions for Suppression 
Vote agreed to. ‘ of Slave Trade. 
(9.) £2,813, Clergy, North America. (25.) £91,018, Consular Establishments 
(10,) £1,000, Indian Department, Canada. Abroad .. 1282 
(11.) £23,278, Governors and others, West Motion, “ That the item of £750, for 
Indies, &c. the Salary of Her Majesty’s Consul at 
(12.) £6,200, Justices, West Indies. St. Petersburg, be omitted from the pro- 
(13.) £6,730, Western Coast of Africa. posed Vote.—(Mr. Clay.)—After short 
(14.) £2,924, St. Helena, debate, Question put: A. 20, N. 50; 
(15.) £700, Orange River Territory. M. 30.—After further debate,> Original 
(16.) £1,104, Heligoland. Question put, and agreed to. 
(17.) £3,488, Falkland Islands. (26.) £102,972, Consular Establishments, 
(18.) £2,641, Labuan.—After short miata, China, Japan, and Siam.—After short 
Vote agreed @ « . 1281) debate, Vote agreedto .. 1292 
(19.) £300, Pitcairn’s Islanders. (27.) £32,400, Ministers at Foreign "Courts, 
(20.) £10,531, Emigration. Extraordinary Expenses. — After short 
(21.) £1,657, Zambesi Expedition. debate, Vote agreed to. 
(22.) £3,000, Treasury Chest. (28.) £19,000, Special Missions, Outfits, dc. 
(23.) £35,000, Captured Negroes, Bounties —After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1294 
on Slaves, é&e.—After short debate, Vote (29.) £4,500, Third Secretaries of Em- 
agreed to ef ee ee ee ee 1281 bassies. 
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( 30.) ) £119,382, Superannuation Allowances 
Compensations ee 

* Motion, “That the Item of £400, for 

Retiring Allowance to Martin T. Hood, 

late Consul at Buenos Ayres, be omitted 


from the proposed Vote.”—( Mr. Augus- 
tus Smith. )—After short debate, A. 13, 
N. 28; M. 15. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(31.) £661, for Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants, &e., and American Royalists. 

(32.) £325, for the Refuge for the Destitute. 

(33-) £1,789, Polish Refugees and Dis- 
tressed Spaniards. 

(34.) £54, 200, for Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions. 

(35.) £21,400, Relief of Distressed British 
Seamen. 

(36.) £2,780, Miscellaneous Charges, for- 
merly on Civil List. 

(37.) £2,272, for Public Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(38.) £1,600, Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 


CONTENTS. 
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Crass VI. — Scpzrannvations anp Rerreep ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FoR CHARITABLE AND OTHER x 
Page 


(39.) £700, for the Rotunda Lying-in Hos- 
pital. 

(40.) £200, for the Coombe Lying-in Hos- 
ital. 


pl 
(41.) £5,600, House of Industry Hospitals. 
(42.) £1 ‘500, Cork Street Fever Hospital. 
(43.) £600, for the Meath Hospital. 
(44.) £100, for St. Mark’s Opthalmic Hos- 
ital 


ital. 

(4) £300, Dr. Steevens’s Hospital. 

(46.) £245, for the Board of Superintend- 
ence of Dublin Hospitals. 

(47.) £7,644, Concordatum Fund and other 
Charities and Allowances, Ireland. 

(48.) £25,809, Non-conforming, Seceding, 

and Protestant one Ministers in 

Ireland .. oe -- 1299 
Motion, “That a sum, “not exceedin 
£25,509, &c. — (Sir Francis Crossley. 
After debate, Question put':—A. 14, 
N.51; M. 37. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VII.—Miscettanzous, Spectat, anpD Temporary OsJxcts. 


(49.) £3,750, for Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

(50.) £27,702, Temporary Commissions. 

(51.) £25,003, Patent Law Expenses. 

(52.) £11,427, Fishery Board, Scotland.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to + 1305 

(53-) £2,000, for Trustees of Manufac- 
turers, Scotland. 

(54.) £39,532, Local Dues on Shipping 
under Treaties of Reciprocity. 

(55.) £1,900, Inspectors of Corn Returns. 

(56.) £500, for Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


(57.) £500, for Brehon Laws, Ireland.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to -- 1308 
(58.) £5,000, Flax Cultivation in Ireland. 
—After short debate, Vote agreedto .. 
(59.) £780, Malta and Alexandria Tele- 
graph, and Subsidies to Telegraph Com- 
panies.—After short debate, agreed to .. 
(60.) £10,000, Agricultural Statistics, Great 
Britain. 

(61.) £14,674, Miscellaneous Expenses from 
Civil Contingencies.—After short debate, 


1309 


1311 





Vote agreed to. 


Greenwich Hospital (re-committed) Bill [Bill 179]— 


After short debate, Bill considered in Committee 


+» 1814 


After long debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


Falmouth Borough Bill—(Mr. Baring)—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 200] 
Penalties Law Amendment Bill—(Sir George Grey)—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 202] 


1327 
1327 


Ecclesiastical Commission (Superannuation Allowances) Bill—{Mr. Walpole)— 


ordered ; read 1° [Bill 201] 


*” 


National Gallery (Dublin) Bill—(M@r. Peel)—ordered ; read 1° [Bill 203] 


1327 
1328 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 9. 
Prisons (re-committed) Bill [Bill 141]— 


Bill considered in Committee 


1328 


After long debate, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday 


next. 


Case or Watrer CrayrHorne—Question, Mr. Cox; Answer, Sir George Grey 


1335 


Navy—Sm Ricnarp Bromzry—Question, Sir John marers ; Answer, Mr. 


Childers 


1335 


Army—Case or Lievrenant Cccms Dawamse—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 


1336 
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Writs Registration (Scotland) Bill—([7Zhe Lord Advocate] — 
| Bill 48)— 
After debate, Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment on going 
into Committee [2nd June] read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn . 1837 


Accipent on THE Great WEsTERN ements Sir William Gallwey ; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. ‘ os +» 1337 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
IntLanp—TaE RE, Mr. Blake ; Reply, Sir Robert 
Peel ee ef . 1838 
Tae Late Rattway Accrnsss—Obervations, Sir Lawrence Palk ; Reply, 
Mr. Milner Gibson 1342 
Sr. James’s Panx—Question, Sir William muse: Answer, Sir George tie 1347 


Motion put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crviz Szrvice Estimares—considered in Committee. 
Crass [V.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp ART .» 1848 
The following Votes “to complete” the sums for the several Services 
mentioned :— 
(1.) £65,164, the British Museum ; after debate, Vote agreed to ee 
Revenve Departments, 1865-6 


Vors I. £773,009, Customs Department (Salaries and Expenses). 
Vore II. £1,284,157, Inland Revenue Department (Salaries and Expenses). * 


Vorz ILI. £2,121,478, Post Office Department (Salaries ~ ena, 
After short debate, Vote agreed to ... ove 


Post Orrice Packer Service. 
£841,867, Post Office Packet Service. 


Notice taken that 40 Members, were not present—Committee counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 
[House counted out. | 





LORDS. 


SAT FIRST. 





Monpay, May 29, 
The Earl Poulett, after the Death of his Uncle. 


COMMON S. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Turspay, May 9. 
Lambeth—James Clarke Lawrence, Esq. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1865. 


MINUTES.]— Pusurc Buus—-First Readi 
Police Superannuation * (95) ; Tories, Robbers, 
and Rapparees * (96). 

,Second heading—Marriages (Lambourne) (83); 
Union Officers (Ireland) Superannuation (52). 

Commitiee — Record of ‘litle (Ireland) * (97) ; 
Sheep and Cattle * (58). 

Report—Record of Title (Ireland) * (97); County 
Courts Equitable Jurisdiction * (94) [a L.] 

Royal Assent—Felony and Misdemeanor Evidence 
and Practice [28 Vict. c. 18); East India 
(Governor General’s Powers, &e.) (28 Vict 
c. 17]; Bankruptcy and Insolvency (ireland) 
Act Amendment [28 Vict. c. 21]; Metropo- 
litan Main Drainage Extension [28 Vict. 
c. 19]: Inclosure [23 Vict c. 20); erring 
Fisheries (scotland) [28 Vict. c. 22); Land 
Drainage Supplemental [28 Vict. c. 23] ; 
Local Government Supplemental [28 Vict. 
c. 24]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2) [28 Vict. c. 25). 


MARRIAGES (LAMBOURNE) BILL. 
(No. 83.) SECOND READING. 
HE BISHOP OF OXFORD, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said, its 
object was to legalize certain marriages 
which had been performed in a certain 
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chapel of ease within his diocese, and was 
founded on precedents in similar cases. 
The chapel in question was a chapel of 
ease to the parish church of Lambourne, 
in Berkshire ; and had been duly conse- 


"9— | crated for the performance of Divine wor- 


ship, but no authority had been given for 
the publication of banns or solemnization 
of marriages therein. Nevertheless, the 
Minister, under an erroneous impression 
that by virtue of the consecration of the 
chapel marriages might be solemnized 
therein, had performed several marriages, 
and had entered those marriages in 
register books kept either at the chapel 
or at the parish church. As soon as he 
found out his mistake he applied to him 
(the Bishop of Oxford) for advice, and the 
only remedy was to bring in a short Act 
to legalize the marriages. Since he had 
introduced the Bill he had received a com- 
munication from the Registrar General, 
who suggested that a clause should be 
added to this Bill, as was done in a similar 
case in 1861, extending the benefits of 
the provision to every other church in the 
same position, 80 a8 LO make it more gene- 
rally useful. If Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had no objection he would propuse 
such a clause in Comittee, 
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Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 


UNION OFFICERS (IRELAND) SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL—(No. 52.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- | ( 


ing read. 


Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS moved 
the second reading of this Bill, the object 
of which, he said, was to extend to Ire- 
land the principle adopted in England with 
reference to the granting of superannua- 
tion allowances to certain Poor Law officers. 
For this purpose the guardians of any union 
were empowered to grant superannuation 
allowances in certain cases, under certain 
conditions, These were that the officers 
who were to receive pensions must be sixty 
years of age, and have devoted the whole 
of their time for at least twenty years to 
the business of the union; the amount to 
be granted was not to exceed two-thirds of 
their salary, and the allowance was first to 
be sanctioned and approved by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. He regretted that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) had given notice of his in- 
tention to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, as the 
Bill only proposed to carry out, as re- 
. garded those officers, the principle that 
had been for some time adopted of grant- 
ing superannuation allowances to civil ser- 
vants who had spent the best part of their 
lives in the service of the public. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,— 
(The Lord Steward.) 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE rose 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He was of 
opinion that if superannuation allowances 
were to be granted certain definite and 
fixed rules of superannuation should be 
laid down. Now the result of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, which left the matter 
to the diseretion of the Board of Guardians 
or other local authorities, would be that 
if an officer was popular he would probably 
get some retiring allowance; but a man 
who might be an excellent officer and have 
served a long time might be forced to go 
without one if he had no friends in the 
district. The grant or refusal of super- 
annuations should not be allowed to be 
swayed by local interest. He suggested 
that there should be a small annual con- 
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tribution in every union in Ireland, which 
should be collected into one fund; and 
that these officers should have the security 
of getting their superannuations from the 
Central Board according to fixed and defi- 
nite rules. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now,’’) and insert (‘‘this Day Six 
Months.””)—( The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Toe Eart or ST. GERMANS said, 
that the best authorities on the subject in 
Ireland had represented to him that the 
measure would prove most beneficial. The 
arguments of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Donoughmore) were not so much 
against the Bill as in favour of some mea- 
sure that was not yet in existence. 

Tne Eant or ENNISKILLEN fully 
coincided in the objections to the Bill urged 
by his noble Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment. It appeared to him that the grant- 
ing of pensions should be placed in the 
hands of some central authority instead of 
the Boards of Guardians. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM also opposed 
the Bill, believing that it would have the 
effect of increasing still more the taxation 
of Ireland, the weight of:which was the 
principal cause of the great emigration that 
was going on from that country. He con- 
sidered the Bill as objectionable in every 
shape and form, and if passed it would 
bring additional odium on the Boards of 
Guardians. 

Tue Eart or DERBY confessed he was 
not a very good judge of the merits of this 
particular case, but it appeared to him 
somewhat significant that the second read- 
ing of the Bill was not supported as yet 
by any one of the Irish Members of their 
Lordships’ House, whilst three noble Lords 
from the sister country had expressed the 
strongest opinions against the measure, 
and in favour of placing the authority in 
question in the hands of the Central Board 
of Commissioners instead of the Boards of 
Guardians. The difficulty in which they 
were placed was this, that they could not 
maintain their views without voting for the 
rejection of the Bill. If the measure were 
rejected, the Government would have the 
power of introducing another Bill adopting 
the proposition of his noble Friend, or so 
modifying it as to remove the objection 
entertained against the present measure 
in respect to placing the authority in the 
hands of the local Boards instead of in 
those of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Upon the whole, if the question went to a 
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division he felt compelled to vote with his 
noble Friend. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he should not have risen but for the 
observations of the noble Rarl who had 
just sat down. He was certainly in favour 
of the Bill, and believed that it would be 
a great disappointment i in lreland if it were 
rejected. 


On Question, That (‘now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 73; Not-Contents 46: Ma- 
jority 27 :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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LEONARD EDMUNDS, Ese. 


RESIGNATION OF CERTAIN OFFICES, AND ON 
THE PENSION GRANTED TO HIM BY THIS 
HOUSE. 


Moved, That the following Passage from 
the Report from the Select Committee on 
the Resignation by Mr. Edmunds of cer- 
tain Offices, and on the Pension granted 
to him by this House, be read; (Lord 
Redesdale) agreed to ; and the said Passage 
read as follows : 


*“ The Committee have examined the Chairman 
of Committees as to the Knowledge by the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee (which he attended) 
of any Circumstances which might disentitle Mr. 
Edmunds to a Pension. He stated that there was 
‘a general Knowledge or a general Impression on 
the Part of most of the Members of the Commit- 
tee that in consequence of certain pecuniary 
Transactions in which Mr. Edmunds had been 
concerned in the Patent Office he had resigned his 
Appointment in it.’ ‘ But’ (he added) ‘the Peti- 
tion was presented to the House without observa- 
tion, and no Order was made directing the Com- 
mittee to inquire into it. We had only the Facts 
stated in the Petition which was referred to us, 
and upon those Facts we had to inquire what 
Pension Mr. Edmunds should be considered enti- 
tled to.’ It is to be regretted that the Committee 
did not consider it to be their Duty under the 
Circumstances to act upon their general Know- 
ledge or Impression so far as to interpose some 
Delay betore the Question was finally disposed of 
in favour of a Pension, which had the Circum- 
stances been fully known to them would probably 
not have been recommended.” 


Lonpv REDESDALE said, that it now 
became his duty to move the Resolution 
of which he had given notice; and in doing 
so he would repeat what he had said on 
yesterday evening—that he desired most 
especially to keep himself free on this oc- 
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easion from entering in any degree into 
Mr. Edmunds’ case, and to confine him- 
self entirely to what related to the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. He hoped 
noble Lords would follow his example in 
that respect, and that they would remember 
that notice of another Motion had been 
given which would come on afterwards, 
and upon which an opportunity would be 
presented, if it were desired, of entering 
more fully into the case of Mr. Edmunds. 
The question which he had to bring before 
their Lordships was one of great import- 
ance to the House in many respects, be- 
cause it involved the question of the duty 
of their Committees, and that was one 
reason why he had felt it his duty to call 
attention to the subject. A part of the 
question related personally to himself, and 
the rest related to the Committee. The 
paragraph in the Report to which he re- 
ferred commenced by giving a statement 
of what was said to be his opinion as to 
the knowledge of the Committee upon cer- 
tain subjects which then came before them. 
It was as follows :— 

“The Committee have examined the Chairman 

of Committees as to the knowledge by the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee (which he attended) 
of any circumstances which might disentitle Mr. 
Edmunds to a pension. He stated that there was 
‘a general knowledge or a general impression on 
the part of most of the Members of the Commit- 
tee that, in consequence of certain pecuniary 
transactions in which Mr, Edmunds had been 
concerned in the Patent Office, he had resigned 
his appointment in it,’ ” 
Now, he certainly had no reason to suppose 
that any Member of the Committee had 
any wish to say or to do anything which 
was not perfectly fair to him in the matter; 
they were all old acquaintances of his, and 
many of them personal friends. However, 
he must say that the words which were 
there put into his mouth were not his words 
—they were the words of a question which 
was put by the noble Lord the Postmaster 
General, and if their Lordships would look 
to the Question 1,808 in the Minutes of 
Evidence they would see such was the 
ease. That noble Lord (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) asked— 

“TI think you stated, also, that there was a 
general knowledge or a general impression on the 
part of most of the Members of the Committee 
that, in consequence of certain pecuniary trans- 
actions in which Mr. Edmunds had been con- 
cerned in the Patent Office, he had been obliged 
Mg quit that office and resign his appointment in 
His (Lord Redesdale’s) answer was “ that 
he had resigned it—I do not know that I 
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can say ‘obliged to resign it.’”” Now, it 
was to a certain extent held that a person 
accepted a question if he answered it in 
its entirety ; but the answer he gave ac- 
cepted only the latter part of the question, 
his answer being merely ‘that he had 
resigned it.” He could have wished that 
his answer in an earlier part of the exami- 
nation had been given, as it would have 
thrown light upon the point. The answer 
to which he referred was given to Question 
1,797. He was asked— 


“Was there any discussion about the transac- 
tions in which Mr. Edmunds was supposed to have 
been involved ?” 


His answer was— 


“ No, I should not call it any discussion upon the 
subject. As I say, there were certain things 
talked of; but the impression upon the minds of 
the Members of the Committee present was that 
a Report had been made which called upon Mr. 
Edmunds to make a payment of money which 
had not been accounted for by him in his office, 
and that he had not only paid that, but that he 
had paid a larger sum than that which he con- 
ceived was due from him to the office. As regards 
the question whether the fact of his having been 
behind in his payments had anything to do with 
the question relating to his resignation of the 
office in the House of Lords, we may, more or 
less, have thought that it had e»mething to do 
with it ; but certainly the impression upon the 
minds of the Committee at the time was that he 
had satisfied the claim that had been made against 
him with respect to the money payment.” 


That was his impression not only then, but 
for a considerable time afterwards. In 
answer to Question 1,799, which was— 

“Then, it would have occurred to you that it 
must have been in consequence of his being be- 
hind in his payments in another office that he 
wished to retire from the office he held in the 
House of Lords” — 


He said— 


“T should say that it was my own impression 

that that was the motive, but at the same time 
I must add that, although I do not know what the 
result of the inquiry before the Committee may 
be, still, considering what I had known of Mr. 
Edmunds, and imagining that he had made a full 
payment, I was rather surprised at his having 
taken that step. I thought that it would have 
been better not to have taken that step with re- 
gard to his office in the House of Lords if he could 
have discharged his duties.” 
That opinion bore upon the point how far 
a man who had done something objection- 
able in one office should be precluded from 
remaining in another. Their Lordships 
would find a similar opinion expressed by 
a noble and learned Lord whom he saw 
opposite (Lord Cranworth), at page 10 of 
the Report. In a letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor dated the 3rd August— 
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“ My opinion was, and is, that for any miscon- 
duct in his office of Clerk of the Patents amount- 
ing to dishonesty (and the applying public money 
to his own use is primd facie dishonesty) he 
ought to be removed from his office of Clerk at 
the table of the House. There might be neglect, 
or perhaps even delinquency, to some extent, in 
his office of Clerk of the Patents, which might be 
of a nature not to compel or even to justify his 
removal from another office. All this will have 
to be considered attentively when he is called on 
to show cause why he should not be removed from 
his office of Clerk in the House of Lords.” 


That was an opinion which deserved to be 
received with considerable respect. His 
own impression was that, having known 
Mr. Edmunds for many years, and having 
always found him, as far as he knew, a 
gentleman and an honourable man, he 
should not lightly take up charges which 
were brought against him in that way ; 
and he said then, and would still repeat, 
that he did not believe that there was any- 
thing known at that moment which would 
eall necessarily for the resignation of Mr. 
Edmund's office in that House. In confir- 
mation of that, he would remind their 
Lordships that, on the first debate on this 
subject, which occurred on the 7th of 
March, which was more than three weeks 
after the Committee had reported, he said 
to the House that, in his opinion, a great 
deal of what had arisen with regard to Mr. 
Edmunds was owing to his indiscretion in 
resigning his position in that House, espe- 
cially when, as he stated, he had a com- 
plete answer to the charge. But the 
important point was—what was the opi- 
nion of the Members of the Committee 
with regard to the charge against Mr. 
Edmunds when they meet to consider the 
Report which they were to make to the 
House. The paragraph of the Report 
to which he was calling attention went on 
to say— 

“ But the petition was presented to the House 
without observation, and no order was made di- 
recting the Committee to inquire into it. We had 
only the facts stated in the petition which was 
referred to us, and upon those facts we had to in- 
quire what pension Mr. Edmunds should be con- 
sidered entitled to.” 


Again, he was sorry that the whole of his 
answer was not given. The Question that 
was asked him was— 


“ Would it not, then, have been natural, if you 
considered that there had been certain transac- 
tions in which he had been concerned which were 
not particularly to his credit, that you should 
have made a further inquiry as to what those 
transactions were before you decided to award 
him a pension.” 

To that Question he replied— 
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“Tt must be apparent to everybody, I think, 

that those transactions must have been better 
known to the officers of the Government than to 
any other parties. The petition was presented 
to the House without observation, and no order 
was mae directing the Committee to inquire into 
it. We had only the facts stated in the petition 
which was referred to us, and upon those facts we 
had to inquire what pension Mr. Edmunds should 
be considered entitled to.” 
The whole gist of the question was that 
Mr. Edmunds’ petition was presented by 
a Member of the Government without any 
observation, and without giving the Com- 
mittee any information. The Committee 
had to take this circumstance into their 
consideration, With regard to the pro- 
ceedings before the Pension Committee, of 
which he (Lord Redesdale) was Chairman, 
he should like to read the evidence he 
gave as to what took place before the 
Committee— 

“ What took place in the Committee, so far as 
T am concerned, was this :—I said, ‘ I regret very 
much that there is no Member of the Government 
present, because I think it is desirable that a 
Member of the Government should always be 
present when pensions are awarded.’ It was 
stated that there were upon the Committee 
only three Members of the Government; one was 
the Lord Chancellor, another was the Lord Pre- 
sident, and the third, I think, was Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. [Lord Stawtey or AtpEerter: I was 
not on the Committee; my name is not in the 
list.] Then there are only two Members of the 
Government upon the Committee. At the time 
when the Committee was sitting the Lord Chan- 
cellor was sitting in the House on Appeals, and 
it would have interrupted him to have asked him 
to come in ; and Lord Granville was not down at 
the IIouse. We should have, perhaps, deferred 
the Committee altogether if it had been put off 
until he could have attended. I stated that I 
thought it desirable that they should have been 
present to call the attention of the Committee to 
the subject, especially in a financial point of view ; 
in fact, I think that generally would be the case ; 
but the other members of the Committee, although 
they also desired the presence of a Member of the 
Government, when they heard the reasons why 
neither of the noble Lords was present who might 
have represented the Government on the subject, 
were disposed to proceed, and accordingly the 
Motion was made that the pension should be of 
the amount I have stated, and it was agreed to by 
the Committee.” 


He trusted that their Lordships would now 
be of opinion that there had been no de- 
sire on the part of the Pension Committee 
to come to a decision on the retiring pro- 
vision for Mr. Edmunds without due con- 
sideration. The Committee felt that if the 
Government had anything to communicate 
to them they would have done so, and that 
in the absence of any information there 
was no need for them to take any particular 
step on the subject. His opinion on the 
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course to be pursued on this subject he had 
expressed to the Committee, and it was as 
follows :— 

“ T always like a Committee thoroughly to un- 
derstand, as far as my experience can guide them, 
what it may be desirable for them to door to 
desire, and therefore I said that for my own part 
I thought it was always desirable that in cases of 
this kind a Member of the Government should 
be present ; but, at the same time, it was open to 
the Committee to proceed at once if they pleased. 
We had full power to do what we pleased upon 
that subject, and it was for the Committee, not 
for me, to determine what course should be taken, 
I having suggested to them that point.” 


And he added— 


“In justice to the Committee, Iam bound to 
say that the point I suggested to them was not as 
regarded the case of Mr. Edmunds, but as re- 
garded the question of awarding a pension gene- 
rally. I said I liked to have some person present 
who would be responsible as representing the 
Executive.” 

Again, in Question 1824,— 

“ You suggested to them the point that it was 

desirable that a Member of the Government 
should be present quoad the matter then before 
the Committee—namely, the pension to Mr. Ed- 
munds #—No ; not as regards Mr. Edmunds, but 
quoad any question of a pension of such an 
amount.” 
Their Lordships would see that the Pension 
Committee acted on the opinion that there 
was nothing in the case before them that 
prevented their taking the subject into 
their full consideration, and they were 
justified in thinking that there was no in- 
formation which the Government considered 
it necessary specially to lay before the 
Committee. The petition referred to them 
for consideration stated that Mr. Leonard 
Edmunds had served the House for a certain 
number of years—that he was desirous of 
retiring—and prayed that their Lordships 
would be pleased to grant him such retiring 
allowance as they might think fit. It must 
be recollected that the retirement of Mr. 
Edmunds had been aceepted by the House. 
With that question the Pension Committee 
had nothing whatever to do. The Select 
Committee expressed their regret that Mr. 
Edmunds had been allowed to retire, and 
had thereby been enabled to withdraw 
himself from the impending inquiry. But 
that resignation had been accepted by the 
House without comment, and the only 
question before the Pension Committee was 
as to the amount to be voted as a retiring 
provision. The Committee all thought the 
amount recommended by them very fair. 
The Select Committee said— 

“Tt is to be regretted that the Committee did 
not consider it to be their duty, under the circum- 
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stances, to act upon their general knowledge or 
impression so far as to interpose some delay be. 
fore the question was finally disposed of in favour 
of a pension which, had the circumstances been 
fully known to them, would probably not have 
been recommended.” 

In answer to this passage he stated to 
the Seleet Committee the reasons why the 
Pension Committee were justified in coming 
to the recommendations they made. The 
only question referred to the Committee 
was the amount of the retiring pension, 
and it was most important that Committees 
should not travel beyond the powers in- 
trusted to them. It was the practice of 
that House—whether a desirable practice 
or not he was not prepared to say—in nine 
cases out of ten when a Report of that 
kind was made the Report was agreed to 
almost as a matter of course at the time it 
was presented to the House. If their 
Lordships would consult their Journals, 
they would find that it was a most ex- 
traordinary thing that the delay of a whole 
week, which occurred in this instance, 
should have taken place. Nor was this a 
Committee appointed for the express pur- 
pose of considering the retiring provision 
to Mr. Edmunds. It was a Committee 
appointed at the beginning of every Session, 
and consisted of precisely the same Mem- 
bers as were upon it last Session. There 
was, therefore, no preparation or special 
arrangement with reference to this parti- 
cular question. The Report was presented 
to the House on the Friday following the 
day on which the Committee met. It took 
some time in drawing up, because there 
were other things to arrange--the salary 
of the officer who succeeded Mr. Edmunds, 
and the salaries of the junior department 
of the clerks of the House. After it had 
lain on the table for a week, the Clerk of 
the Parliaments (Sir John Shaw Lefevre) 
asked him what ought to be done with it ? 
He replied that he supposed it ought to be 
agreed to. No notice was given of the 
Motion for agreeing to the Report, and it 
was agreed to. There was no use in their 
Lordships shutting their eyes to the fact 
that no one was able to give an opinion on 
the rumoured defaleations of Mr. Edmunds, 
except the Members of the Government. 
With regard to those noble Lords it was 
open to them, if they had thought fit, to 
give information on the subject to the 
Honse, and if they disagreed with the 
Report, it was in their power to come 
down and move its rejection. So that the 
week’s interval that was given before the 
Report was confirmed by the House was 
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ample, supposing there had been any dis- 
ition on the part of the Government to 
ring any information before the House. 
There was nothing unusual in the practice 
of the Committee, and the delay was amply 
sufficient to allow any communication to be 
made to the House. He must now allude 
to a passage in the Report relative to the 
examination of the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). The noble Earl did not 
attend the Pension Committee, and he 
stated his reason. The noble Earl said— 
“ The petition, I believe, was presented very 
early in the evening. I was not in the House at 
the time, and I was not aware that the petition 
had been presented ; and although I might have 
made myself aware the next morning, by reading 
all that had passed in the Minutes of the proceed- 
ings, that such a petition had been presented, 
practically I was not aware of it. The card sum- 
moning the Members of that Committee contained 
nothing specifying what were the subjects that 
were referred to it, and I declare to the Committee 
that I was perfectly ignorant that this subject 
would be brought before it. I cannot state now 
whether I should have attended or not if I had 
known that this subject was to be brought before 
that Committee ; but I certainly should not have 
attended without communicating with the Lord 
Chancellor, and probably with Lord Palmerston, 
and ascertaining what, in their opinion, it would 
have been my duty to communicate on the part 
of the Government.” 
That statement, on the part of the noble 
Earl, justified him in coming to the conclu- 
sion that there was no intention on the part 
of the Government to make any communi- 
cation to the Committee. Under these 
circumstances, he thought there was no 
ground whatever for laying blame upon the 
Committee for not having acted upon vague 
impressions. And for himself he declared 
that at the time he never imagined it was 
indispensable that Mr. Edmunds should 
resign ; he believed that he had been guilty 
of irregularity, but not of acting unfairly, 
and that full payment of everything due 
from him to the office would be made. His 
belief was that Mr. Edmunds had resigned | 
his Patent office from a feeling which every 
man could appreciate—namely, that he 
could not with comfort remain in an office 
where he was known not to have conducted 
himself in all respects with regularity. But 
neither then nor for a long time afterwards | 
did he believe that there was anything | 
which necessarily called for the resigna- | 
tion of his office in the House of Lords. | 
He had stated these matters as fairly | 
as he could, both as “they affected 
himself and every Member of the Com-, 
mittee ; and was induced to move the 
Resolutions of which he had given notice, 
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believing that the proceedings of a Com- 
mitteee of their Lordships’ House should 
not be assailed without their being heard 
in their own defence. He did not condemn 
any one; but he maintained that the aen- 
tences in the Report in whieh the opinion 
of their Lordships was conveyed were, 
perhaps, harder on the original Com- 
mittee than their Lordships themselyes 
intended them to be. He trusted he 
had satisfied the House that the original 
Committee had nothing before them 
which could justify their aeting otherwise 
than they had done; that they could 
not have taken the measures it was now 
suggested they ought to have done without 
a special Order fram the House ; and that, 
if they had taken action upon the matter, 
in the absence of positive information, 
they would have been instituting an inquiry 
they were not called on to make upon the 
shallow basis of mere rumour and surmise. 
On the question of delay his views were 
sufficiently before their Lordships already. 
If noble Lords, having a whole week in 
which to communicate, had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of doing so, 
it was perfectly reasonable, he insisted, that 
the Report should be agreed to without 
blame thereby attaching to any one. The 
Committee had acted in 9 manner similar to 
all other Committees of their Lordships’ 
House ; there had been nothing irregular 
or informal in their procedure. And, on 
his own part, he denied that there had been 
any oteP, intentionally taken, at least, to 
reclude inquiry, or todo anything opens 
fo the rules of their Lordships’ House. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving— 


1. That the Petition of Mr. Edmunds, stating 
that after having served the House Seventeen 
Years as Reading Clerk and Clerk of the Private 
Committees he desired to retire, and praying the 
House to grant him such Allowance as to their 
Lordships may seem fit, having been presented on 
Tuesday the 14th February by The Lord Chan- 
cellor without any Comment being made thereon 


| by him or any other Member of the Government 
| present on that Occasion, and referred to the 


Select Committee on the Office of Clerk of the 
Parliaments without any special Order or Instruc- 
tion in relation thereto, that Committee, when 
they met on Thursday the 16th February (Mr. 
Edmunds’ Resignation having been already ac- 
cepted by the House), had no Question to deter- 
mine on the Petition so referred to them but the 
Amount of retiring Pension to which he was en- 
titled, and would have exceeded their Duty if with- 
out special Instruction from the House they had 
yeceemee to inguire into his Conduct in any 

atter unconnected with his Duties in this House : 

2. That the Report having been presented on 
Friday the 17th February, was Ordered to be laid 
on the Table, and was not agreed to until Friday 
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interposed before the Question was finally disposed | pon our, and 


of in faveur of the Pension” for any Lord ac- 
quainted with Cireumstances which ought to have 
been known to the House before the Report was 
adopted to have brought the same under the Con- 
sideration of the House : 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, hav- 
ing been Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, I rise to say a few words in support 
of the view taken by them, and regariing 
these Resolutions that my noble Friend 
asks you to adopt. I must begin by say- 
ing—though it is searcely necessary to do 
so—that I impute nothing to my noble 
Friend but the best possible motives ; and 
that in the few observations I am about 
to make I shall confine myself rigidly to 
the limits he has pointed out, and I trust 
I shall maintain the same temperate tone 
which he has employed in addressing your 
Lordships. My noble Friend says that 
the paragraph in the Report which he has 
read is somewhat uncalled for, and was 
merely introduced from a wish, having 
blamed other persons, to lighten that blame 
by spreading it a little wider. I can assure 
my noble Friend, and I think every Mem- 
ber in the Committee will agree in the as- 
surance, that our duty was of a very pain- 
ful character [The Earl of Dersy: Hear, 
hear!) and that we entered upon the 
inquiry determined to do our duty, but 
with no wish to go one step beyond what 
our duty required. I have heard that at 
the time some objections were raised to 
the composition of the Committee. But 
I venture to state—having often served on 
Committees of the House of Commons, 
of this House, and elsewhere—I never re- 
member to have worked with any body of 
men who seemed less determined to adhere 
to their preconceived notions, or more de- 
sirous to arrive in a legitimate manner at 
the truth, and to state that truth simply 
and plainly to your Lordships’ House and 
the public. I venture to add to this state- 
ment, that I make it to the full extent 
as strongly with regard to noble Lords 
opposite as to any sitting on this side of 
the House. The noble Lord seems to 
think that it is a work of supererogation 
to allude to the conduct of the original 
Committee at all; but I must call your 
Lordships’ attention to what took place in 
the debate when, upon the proposal of the 
noble and learned Lord upon the Wool- 
sack, this Committee of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), in his speech, mentioned 
the different persons whose conduct he 
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the 24th February, whereby sufficient “ Delay was | considered to be impugned by public 


distinctly stated that among 
the parties who would have to answer 
before the Committee would be the Com. 
mittee presided over by the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees. A _ refer. 
ence to the wording of the Order of Re- 
ference will convince your Lordships that 
my interpretation is the correct one, and 
that, notwithstanding the objection taken 
hy the noble Lord the Chairman of Com. 
mittees, that the words would make the 
Select Committee inquire into the conduct 
of the Committee over which he had pre- 
sided, those words were put in and agreed 
to, Nemine Contradicente, by your Lord- 
ships. I think, therefore, that to shirk 
all consideration of this question would 
have been impossible for a Committee 
constituted as this one was. Dves the 
noble Lord think it was a tempting subject 
for us to criticize the conduct of the Com- 
mittee over which he presided? I will 
say, for this side of the House as much 
as for the opposite side, that we all ap- 
preciate both his industry and ability in 
carrying on the business of the House, 
and the interest which he shows in every- 
thing concerning the welfare and honour 
of the House. On that Committee were 
Peers who had held office under the noble 
Earl opposite, and Peers holding high 
office under the present Administration ; 
two Peers, one from each side of the House, 
exercising most important and confidential 
functions, akin, in vulgar phrase, to those 
of the functionary next in rank to the 
huntsman in the riding field ; another Peer, 
than whom I believe none is more respected 
or better liked, and whose exercise of su- 
preme authority in another branch of the 
Legislature remains to this day a tradition 
in that Assembly. Can it be supposed 
that there would be any wish or policy 
upon our part leading us to attack a 
Committee thus composed — many of its 
Members our political friends, all of them 
having high claims on our personal friend- 
ship? And, with regard to relieving, at 
their expense, other persons from censure, 
if it had been proposed to do so, even if 
we possessed a majority adequate for the 
purpose, I cannot conceive that noble Lords 
opposite, however fair and impartial they 
may be, would criticize unjustly and con- 
trary to their own opinions the conduct of 
this body, comprising some of their strong- 
est political supporters. But I do not 
think that some of the reasons I have 
given why we should be reluctant to criti- 
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cize this body would have made the public 
exceedingly alive to any omissions or 
laches, in their opinion, observable on the 

art of the Select Committee. Let me 
put before the House the amount of eriti- 
cism which was passed upon the Committee 
in our Report. If we had stated that in 
our judgment the Committee erred in not 
going into a judicial inquiry as to the truth 
or falsehood of the charges brought by 
Messrs. Greenwood and Hindmarch against 
Leonard Edmunds, I think all would have 
a right to complain ; or if we had stated 
that the Committee did wrong in not re- 
fusing a pension to Leonard Edmunds, in 
that case the Committee would have a 
right to complain. There is, however, one 
person who, I hold, has no ground of 
complaint at all against the paragraph 
inserted in our Report, and that is my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees 
in this House. What did we do? All we 
did was to express our regret that the 
general knowledge and impressions pre- 
vailing on the minds of the Committee did 
not induce them to interpose some delay 
before coming to a final decision. Why, 
this is exactly what the noble Lord the 
Chairman of the Committee discussed with 
the rest of the Committee who overcame 
his view. The noble Lord says it is hard 
to be taken to task for the terms of the 
question that he consented to answer; but 
it was only the summing up of what he 
had previously answered. He spoke of 
the impression on the minds of the Com- 
mittee, and said he had no recollection 
whether the subject was brought forward 
again once business was regularly entered 
upon ; but it was a matter talked of by all 
the Members of the Committee as they 
assembled. The noble Lord then goes on 
to complain that no Member of the Govern- 
ment was present on the Committee; and 
in dealing with this point I would remark 
that it is most satisfactory to us that the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
has been acquitted of being actuated by 
any unworthy motives in this matter, 
though there might have been an error of 
jedgment on his part. But with all the 
other duties which he has to perform, it is 
unreasonable of the noble Lord to expect 
that the Lord Chancellor could have at- 
tended the Pension Committee, while, at 
the same time, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world for that Commit- 
tee to have communicated with him if they 
had any doubt whatever on the subject of 
their inquiry. Well, then the noble Lord 
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the Chairman of Committees expresses 
some regret that I was not present at their 
deliberations ; but I really do not think 
I was culpable for that non-attendance in 
the slightest degree. I was not in the 
House when the petition was presented, 
nor did I know that it was presented. 
And although, I may add, I was summoned 
to attend the Committee, yet it is not a 
Committee I am in the habit of attending, 
and the summons had no reference to the 
business which was to be transacted, and, 
in point of fact, I had not the most remote 
idea that the subject of this pension was 
to be discussed. The noble Lord says that 
the Committee examined precedents, but 
not into the granting of the pensions 
themselves. I think this was a somewhat 
hasty course. In cases of this nature, I 
believe it ia the usual practice to refer to 
the most immediate precedent on that 
point, and the only one at all analagous 
was, I believe, that of Mr. Birch, which 
occurred some years ago, and which does 
not seem to have been examined into. The 
noble Lord ought to have endeavoured to 
ascertain something as to what was the 
practice in reference to the granting of 
pensions. That was a most fitting in- 
quiry to be made. As to the practice of 
the Treasury in such matters, 1 am told 
that they have printed forms of questions 
that are required to be filled up, and that 
it is their invariable rule to refuse one to 
a clerk who has misconducted himself in 
another office. And even with regard to 
the amount of the pension, it is clearly 
laid down that any one beyond the age of 
sixty has a right to resign, however short 
his service may have been. Mr. Edmunds, 
being no doubt above sixty, had a right to 
resign ; and his pension being calculated 
upon the principle observed at the Trea- 
sury, he would have been entitled to some- 
thing less than a third of his salary, while 
what had been awarded was rather more 
than one-half. I believe that larger sala- 
ries and pensions are given to Parliament 
officers than to others, but I do think that 
if the Committee had examined into the 
practice of the Treasury even in that re- 
spect the delay which would have occurred 
would have been valuable. Under these 
circumstances I cannot help thinking that 
we were justified in arriving at the con- 
clusion that some blame was attributable 
to the Committee. The Committee having 
spent ten days in examining witnesses, 
spent four more in considering their Report. 
There was necessarily a great deal of dis- 
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cussion upon it. The noble Lord, not 
having divided the Committee, he must be 
taken to be bound by its Report. I there- 
fore objeet to the first Resolution on two 
grounds. In the first place, it is clearly 
meant to be an answer to a paragraph in 
the Report and a censure upon it. And 
I also object to it with regard to the last 
line. Ido not conceive that when your 
Lordships referred the question of this 
pension to a Committee in which you have 
such implicit trust that you adopt its re- 
commendations as a matter of course, it is 
exonerated from the responsibility of in- 
quiry whether there should be any pension 
at all, as well as how much that pension 
should be. I have so far stated my ob- 
jection to the first Resolution. That Re- 
solution bears upon the question between 
the two Committees. The second, how- 
ever, bears upon the question raised between 
the noble Lord, as an individual, and the 
whole of your Lordships’ House. When we 
complain of there not having been sufficient 
delay in the Committee, the noble Lord 
answers that there was plenty of time for 
the House to have interfered. The usual 
course would have been for the noble Lord 
to place a notice on the paper that ona 
certain day he would move that the Report 
of the Committee be agreed to, and thus 
given time for further delay. The noble 
Lord did not adopt that course, and it was 
natural that he should not doso. There 
was a certain degree of doubt upon the 
subject; it was probably felt that this 
question might attract public attention, 
and, in the course of a week, the noble 
Lord communicated to that most excellent 
officer, Sir John Shaw Lefevre, his opinion 
that the Report of his Committee ought now 
to be agreed to, but he placed his notice 
on that particular corner of the Minutes 
which your Lordships seldom read. I 
acquit the noble Lord of the slightest in- 
tention of concealing anything from the 
House, but I must say that for such a 
consummate man of business he certainly 
did adopt the most clumsy method that 
was possible of giving notice. If he had 
taken another course the House would have 
been responsible ; but I believe there was 
hardly a Member that was not by this time 
aware that there was something more than 
rumours ; but I do not believe that any 
Member of the Government had seen the 
report of Messrs. Greenwood and Hind- 
march at that time. They merely knew 
what had been stated by the noble and 
learned Lord in the Cabinet, who said that 
Earl Granville 
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Mr. Edmunds had in his Patent Office com. 
mitted embezzlement, but had refunded more 
than there was at first reported to be due 
from him. But there were two noble aud 
learned Lords who had seen the Report 
Lord Kingsdown, and my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cranworth); and if the Chair. 
man of Committees had brought the matter 
publicly forward, those noble and learned 
Lords would have assumed a great respon. 
sibility if they had not taken action in the 
matter, In the mode in which it was 
arranged I say it was perfectly impossible 
that your Lordships would take notice of 
it. I think that the House will stultify 
itself in the greatest degree if it passes the 
second Resolution; and I must make 
very earnest appeal to my noble Friend, 
1 think it most desirable, whether by 
moving a Resolution or otherwise, that the 
original Committee should have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their views of the 
course which had been taken. Publie opi- 
nion would then judge between us ; but I 
believe that a division on this Motion would 
not affect public opinion in any degree; 
but it would place me and others in a most 
painful position, because the Report merely 
regrets the cireumstance thet there was 
not more delay ; and if we vote against 
these Resolutions, as we must do, unless 
we wish the [louse to stultify itself, it will 
look like a vote of censure upon the Com- 
mittee of the noble Lord. I hope the 
noble Lord will not give us the great pain 
of dividing on the Resolution. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
was much struck by the position in which 
the House was placed; but if any one 
were in fault he thought the blame would 
be thrown, by the opinion of the country, 
not on the Committee but on the House 
itself; he, therefore, entirely agreed with 
the view taken of this subject by his noble 
Friend who introduced the discussion, The 
Committee on the Parliament Office was 
not bound to inquire into the general cha- 
racter of Mr. Edmunds; their business 
was to confine themselves strictly to the 
matter referred to them in connection with 
the pension he should receive. Their duty 
was to examine into the precedents that 
existed on the subject, and, having done 
that, to lay their report on the table, on 
which the House would have to decide 
whether Mr. Edmunds should receive a 
pension or not. For himself, he must say 
he felt injured when he read in the news- 
papers that he had been a party to the 
granting of a pension to a man who was a 
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blic delinquent. He was totally ignorant 
-of his defalcations—he had never heard of 
them—or of anything else to damage his 
character. He had been aecustomed to 
regard him as a public servant of value— 
a respected officer of that House. The 
Committee were charged, as he underatood, 
with neglect of duty in not having called 
the attention of the House to the Report ; 
and if any one was bound to make a apecific 
Motion on the subject it was his noble 
Friend the President of the Council. Those 
who knew of the delinquency of Mr. Ed- 
munds were the parties who should have 
called the attention of the House to the 
subject. The Committee on the Parlia- 
ment Office were not aware of that de- 
linquency—he had not even heard of it by 
publie report; but the President of the 
Council, he took it, was aware of the whole 
ease. Under these circumstances, he felt 
the House itself was placed in great diffi- 
culty. What they had to do was to vindicate 
before the public their ignorance of the de- 
linquencies which had been committed ; 
to show that they had not voted this pension 
to Mr. Edmunds with the knowledge that 
he had been guilty of any crime whatever. 
He thought the Committee on Mr. Ed- 
munds’ resignation had made a great mis- 
take in referring as they had done to the 
conduct of the Committee on the Parliament 
Office. They had no right whatever to 
visit them with such a notice. They had 
strictly performed their duty; and the 
House ought to vindieate them by adopting, 
if not these, at all events some Resolutions 
with a similar meaning. 

Viscount EVERSLEY said, that hav- 
ing had the honour of being a Member of 
the Committee on the Parliament Office, 
he wished to say a very few words on 
the question before the House. He thought 
his noble Friend who had so ably pre- 
sided over the Edmunds’ Inquiry Com- 
mittee had fully justified the conduct of 
the Committee on the Parliament Office, 
for the Order of Reference to that Com- 
mittee had been strictly observed. It was un- 
usual for one Committee to censure another 
Committee, and there certainly was no pre- 
cedent for a Committee being censured for 
not acting in direct contravention of the 
rules of the House. The Report of the 
Committee on the Edmunds’ Inquiry con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 


“In their opinion it was incumbent on the 
Lord Chancellor, who presented the petition of 
Mr. Edmunds to the House of Lords, in some 
manner to have apprised the Parliament Office 
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Committee of the ciroumstances under which the 
resignation of Mr. Edmunds of the clerkship had 
taken place, and with which the Lord Chancellor 
was officially acquainted, and not to leave them 
to decide the question of a pension with no clearer 
light than that whieh could be derived from 
vague and uncertain rumoura.” 

He could not pretend to much experience 
of the Rules and practice of their Lord- 
ships’ House; but he was familiar with 
the practice of the other House of Par- 
liament ; and if there was one rule more 
than another which was strictly upheld in 
that House, and which ought to be ob- 
served, most strictly in this House, it was 
the rule that restrained a Committee from 
considering any subject-matter not spe- 
cially referred to them. He apprehended, 
therefore, it would have been perfectly ir. 
regular to allow any matter other than 
what had been referred to them to inter- 
fere in any way with the proceedings 
of the Committee on the Parliament Offiee. 
Still less would it have been right for that 
Committee to have postponed their pro- 
ceedings. It is not difficult to imagine 
a case where the object of an inquiry 
might be defeated by its postponement, 
and if that postponement was caused by 
vague and uncertain rumours the most 
mischievous consequences might ensue. 
He could fully corroborate the statement 
made by the Chairman of Committees 
with regard to the proceedings of the Par- 
liament Office Committee. There was 
really no discussion on Mr. Edmunds’ 
conduct in the Patent Office. The only 
question that was diseussed was the claim 
that Mr. Edmunds had made for a pension 
as a reward for seventeen years’ service 
as Reading Clerk of that House, and for 
previous service as Clerk of the Crown. 
Every precedent to be found in the Jour- 
nals bearing on that point was examined 
by the Parliament Office Committee, and 
they awarded a pension such as had been 
awarded in other cases. They were un- 
able to do more than that; and it was im- 
possible for them to inquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. Edmunds in the Patent Office, 
of which they were entirely ignorant. His 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) might have 
had very good reasons for not attending 
the Committee ; but he hoped the House 
would see that the Committee had not 
been very fairly dealt with, when two of 
its Members who were conversant with the 
case not only did not attend, but did not 
communicate in any way to the Committee 
what they knew of the eonduct of Mr. 
Edmunds. If either of those noble Lords 
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had been in attendance they could not 
have allowed the Committee to decide the 
case without putting them in possession of 
those facts of which they were cognizant 
with reference to Mr. Edmunds’ conduct 
in the Patent Office. They ought not to 
have allowed the Committee to remain in 
ignorance ; but, being in ignorance of these 
facts, the Committee really were bound to 
decide the case they had before them 
within the four corners of Mr. Edmunds’ 
petition. For his own part, he felt very 
grateful to his noble Friend (Lord Redes- 
dale) for introducing this subject, because he 
did feel that considerable censure had been 
conveyed by the Report of the Edmunds’ In- 
quiry Committee, and he would say that that 
Report had sanctioned a very lax procedure 
with regard to Committees, by encouraging 
them to exceed the limits strictly pre- 
scribed by the Order of Reference. The 
first of these Resolutions, which went to 
establish the rule of the House, was, he 
thought, most valuable. The second Re- 
solution was of far less importance, and if 
his noble Friend thought fit to withdraw 
it, that would perhaps be the most advi- 
sable course. The first Resolution, how- 
ever, was necessary, not only to show on 
what evidence the Committee had pro- 
ceeded, but also to uphold the Rules of the 
House, and prevent the introduction of a 
very lax practice, which would lead to 
great public inconvenience. 

Tue Kart or WICKLOW thought the 
difficulty in which the Committee had been 
involved arose entirely from the manner in 
which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had presented the petition of 
Mr. Edmunds. That noble and learned 
Lord knew perfectly well all the circum- 
stances of the case ; he was well aware of 
the inquiry which had been instituted and 
the position in which Mr. Edmunds stood 
at that time; but, notwithstanding, he 
came down to the House and presented the 

etition, requiring the House to take it 

into consideration, without making them 
in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
circumstances in which Mr. Edmunds 
stood. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, that although 
errors no doubt had been committed in 
this matter, he hoped the House would not 
attempt to remedy them by committing the 
still greater error of adopting the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. It might be very unusual or very 
improper for one Committee to notice by 
way of objection the proceedings of an- 
Viscount Eversley 
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other; but the Resolution moved by the 
Chairman of Committees went the length 
of laying down the doctrine that when the 
uestion of a pension was referred to a 
ommittee of that House that Committee 
could consider only the amount of such 
pension, and not whether any pension 
should be granted at all. There never 
was such a doctrine laid down by a body 
entrusted with finance. Only conceive the 
Treasury acting on such a principle, and 
asserting, when an application for a pen- 
sion was before it, that it could never 
dream of inquiring whether the applicant 
had not been a defaulter in any other of 
his public situations! The noble Lord had 
said it was most important that that House 
should stand well with the country—and 
that was very true; but by agreeing to 
that Resolution they would stand very ill 
with the country. Their Lordships’ House 
had taken high ground in claiming that 
they should not be interfered with by 
the House of Commons in granting pen- 
sions to their officers, and they were said 
to have managed the matter so well that 
it had not been interfered with by the 
House of Commons or by the Treasury. 
But could their Lordships maintain this 
high ground if they were to lay down 
arule that in granting or withholding a 
pension they were not to inquire into the 
character of the officers asking for a pen- 
sion. Therefore, he entreated their Lord- 
ships, for the sake of their own credit and 
consistency, not to affirm by a Resolution 
that a Committee to whom the granting of 
a pension was referred was not to think of 
inquiring into the character or conduct of 
the applicant in every part of his public 
employment. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
considering the part which I have had to 
take in an inquiry which I acknowledge to 
have been one of a painful character, | 
certainly cannot now shrink from the duty 
of taking a share in the present discussion. 
And I should feel my task to be still more 
painful if 1 did not entertain a sanguine 
hope that my noble Friend the Chairman 
of Committees having brought this question 
under the notice of the House, and having 
fully explained the grounds on which the 
Parliament Office Committee, who awarded 
a retiring pension to Mr. Edmunds, rested 
their decision, will not persist in calling 
upon your Lordships to affirm the Resolu- 
tion which he has brought forward ; be- 
cause, while I take the view which I believe 
was taken by the whole of the Committee 
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of which I had the honour to be a Member, 
as to the course that was pursued by the 
Parliament Office Committee in regard to 
this pension, I cannot consent to affirm 
that which my noble Friend desires this 
House to affirm—namely, that under the 
terms of the reference to them their duty 
was to look at nothing at all except the 
amount of the pension. My noble Friend 
proposes that your Lordships should re- 
solve—and I was sorry to find that my 
noble Friend opposite (Viscount Eversley) 
gave the sanction of his very high autho- 
rity to certain of the doctrines laid down 
in this Resolution—that the Parliament 
Office Committee would have exceeded their 
duty if, without special instruction from 
this House, they had proceeded to inquire 
into Mr. Edmunds’ conduct in any matter 
unconnected with his duties to this House. 
I cannot affirm that they would have ex- 
ceeded their duty under the reference to 
them if they had made that inquiry ; and 
for this reason—because the petition which 
was referred to them announced Mr, Ed- 
munds’ resignation, and prayed the House 
to recommend such a retiring pension to 
be granted him as might be thought fit ; 
and it is perfectly obvious that the main 
question was not whether the sum to be 
granted him should be £600, £700, £800, 
or any other amount, but whether Mr. Ed- 
munds stood in a position which entitled 
him to receive a pension at all. His peti- 
tion was referred to the Committee, and it 
prayed that he might be awarded a retiring 
pension. Surely, when the question was 
thus referred to them—lI do not say it was 
their bounden duty—but I say it was within 
their competence, to consider all the cir- 
cumstances connected with him, and whe- 
ther under those circumstances he was 
entitled to have any pension. [ think that 
that part of the inquiry was fairly before 
the Committee when the petition praying 
for a pension was referred to their conside- 
ration. I cannot, therefore, affirm the 
proposition of my noble Friend that they 
would have gone beyond their duty if they 
had made an inquiry into that which I hold 
was clearly within the reference. But the 
Select Committee of which I was a Member 
do not assert that it was their duty to in- 
quire into these circumstances, or that they 
were bound so to do. What the Select 
Committee do state is this—and here, I 
hope, your Lordships will revollect that in 
entering upon our very painful investiga- 
tion we had a positive judicial duty to per- 
form—we had to perform the duty of as- 
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certaining whether a pension granted by 
this House on the recommendation of its 
Committee had been, under all the circum- 
stances which might have enabled them to 
judge, justly or unjustly conferred upon 
Mr. Edmunds. The Order of Reference 
to us was ‘‘ to inquire into all the cireum- 
stances connected with his resignation ’’ of 
his various offices, and also “into all the 
circumstances connected with the grant of 
a retiring pension to him by this House.”’ 
Observe, “all the circumstances connected 
with the grant of a retiring pension.” 
What were those circumstances? The 
first thing was that the pension was granted 
on the recommendation of a Committee 
specially appointed by this House to inquire 
whether he should have a pension or not. 
That Committee recommended that he 
should have a pension. How came they 
to recommend that? Why, because they 
were left in ignorance of the facts of the 
case, and compelled to come to a decision 
without knowing its real merits. It is 
thought to be a reflection upon the course 
pursued by the Committee that they were 
led to come to a conclusion without being 
informed of all the circumstances, and be- 
cause it is said in our Report— 

‘It is to be regretted that the Committee did 
not consider it to be their duty, under the circum- 
stances, to act upon their general knowledge or 
impression so far as to interpose some.delay before 
the question was finally disposed of in favour of a 
pension, which, had the circumstances been fully 
known to them, would probably not have been 
recommended,” 

As to the point of delay, my noble Friend 
(Lord Redesdale) says there was ample 
delay, because the pension was not granted 
until a week after it had been sanctioned 
by the Committee. But 1 am sure the 
meaning of the Select Committee was that 
it was to be regretted that some delay was 
not interposed by the Parliament Office 
Committee between the time of their being 
summoned together and the time of their 
agreeing to their final recommendations. 
We regretted, and I regret now, that with 
all the rumours then abroad, and with their 
general knowledge and impressions, the 
Committee did not think it at all events 
within their competence, if it was not their 
absolute duty, to inquire into the circum- 
stances on which their general knowledge 
and impressions rested, and whether or not 
there were any circumstances which dis- 
qualified Mr. Edmunds from receiving a 
pension. That was one subject on which 
the Committee entertained regret. They 
regretted that the Parliament Office Com- 
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mittee did not inquire, but they regretted 
infinitely more that it was not informed 
of the facts of the case, And I think 
there is still further cause for regret, be- 
cause the Select Committee did not adopt 
the Resolutions contained in the draft Re- 
port, which I believe stated more clearly 
the true position of the matter. That true 
position was this—The petition was pre- 
sented to this House praying for the 
retiring allowance, by the Lord Chancellor 
—I do not say it was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor in the presence of his 
Colleagues ; but it was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor with the knowledge of his 
Colleagues—it was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor, he having a full knowledge of 
the case ; it was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor on the part of a Government all 
of whom had a full knowledge of the case. 
[‘No!”] I am surprised at that mark of 
dissent from the noble Lord opposite, be- 
cause we have it in evidence on the part 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, that before taking any step he 
laid the case before his Colleagues ; that 
he consulted the Cabinet, and that on 
more than one occasion—he referred him- 
self to two several occasions; that the 
Cabinet had informed him that it was his 
bounden duty to submit the whole of the 
circumstances to this House, in order that 
the House might consider the propriety of 
the resignation. 

Eart GRANVILLE, interposing, was 
understood to say that his noble Friend 
near him had signified dissent to the noble 
Earl’s statement that the petition was pre- 
sented by the noble and learned Lord on 
the part of the Government and with a 
full knowledge on their part of all the 
facts. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: That is really 
a question which I must leave the noble 
Earl to settle with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. Well, here are 
the cireumstances—The petition was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor, a leading 
Member of the Government. The petition 
was presented by the noble and learned 
Lord with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances ; it was presented by him after 
having brought the question before his Col- 
leagues, and having been informed by them 
that it was his bounden duty to lay all the 
facts of the case before this House. The 
noble and learned Lord under those cir- 
cumstances lays the petition before this 
House without a single word of explanation 
—without a hint that there was anything 
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requiring to be attended to, and withont 
informing the Committee that there was 
anything unusual in regard to the resig- 
nation or the petition. Now, what are the 
facts of the case? The facts of the case 
are these. I will not say that the resigna. 
tion was extorted from Mr. Edmunds, but 
I will say that Mr. Edmunds was told that 
the whole of the case would be brought 
before the House unless his resignation 
was in the hands of the Lord Chancellor 
before a particular day. The resignation 
was in the hands of the Lord Chancellor 
by that particular day. The Lord Chan- 
cellor then presented a petition on the 
strength of which Mr. Edmunds had 
awarded to him by a Committee, and sub- 
sequently by this House, a pension of 
£800 a year. Now, I want to know how 
it was that during the week which elapsed 
subsequent to the presentation of the Re- 
port of the Select Committee recommend- 
ing the pension, neither the nuble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack nor any 
Member of the Government, being fully in 
possession of the facts of the case, called 
the attention of the House to that Report, 
pointed out that it had been drawn up in 
ignorance of the facts of ‘the case, and 
proposed that the House should rectify the 
error. It was stated in the original draft 
Report of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances connected 
with the resignation of Mr, Edmunds— 


“ The opinion which the Lord Chancellor ap- 
pears to have entertained of his duty upon this 
occasion is one in which it is impossible for the 
Committee to concur. In forming a judgment 
upon it, it is necessary to bear in mind the posi- 
tion in which Mr. Edmunds stood at the time his 
petition was presented to the House. A report 
had been made to the Lord Chancellor by persons 
whom he himself had selected to inquire into al- 
leged misconduct on the part of Mr. Edmunds, 
charging him in the strongest terms with having 
misappropriated to his own use public moneys, 
with having passed false accounts to the Treasury, 
and with having embezzled large sums which, but 
for the accidental discovery of his defalcations, 
would have been lost to the public. Upon this 
Report four grave charges had been framed by 
the Attorney General, and Mr. Edmunds had been 
called upon to answer them in a judicial inquiry. 
Instead of meeting these charges, Mr. Edmunds 
preferred to surrender his offices and to undertake 
to pay all that was due from him to the public ; 
and he afterwards paid into the Exchequer nearly 
three times as much as his then discovered defi- 
ciencies. A second Report had been presented 
only a fortnight before his resignation, which 
charged Mr. Edmunds with still being a public 
defaulter to a very considerable amount beyond 
the sum which he had so paid. These circum- 
stances were fully known to the Lord Chancellor, 
and were all essentially important to be known 
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by the House in order to enable it to determine 
whether Mr. Edmunds was deserving of a pension 
or not, All that was afterwards done in the 
House was founded upon the petition presented to 
the egy the Lord Chancellor without obser- 
vation. Upon its presentation the acceptance of 
Mr. Edmunds resignation was moved and agreed 
to, and the petition was afterwards referred by 
the House to the Select Committee on the Office 
of the Clerk of the Parliaments,” 


The draft Report went on to state— 


“ Although the Committee see no ground for 


attributing to the Lord Chancellor any motive 
except an unwillingness to act harshly towards an 
officer of the House who had faithfully performed 
his duties to it for many years, they are compelled 
to come to the conclusion that in withholding 
from the knowledge of the House the serious mat- 
ters affecting the character of Mr. Edmunds, and 
presenting his petition as if he approved of his 
application for a pension, he acted under a mis- 
taken sense of his duty, and has thereby occa- 
sioned serious reflections to be cast upon the con- 
duct of the House, and has placed it in a situation 
of great embarrassment and difficulty.” 


I do not think that there could be a 
stronger proof than the discussion which 
has taken place to-night of the embarrass- 
ment and difficulty in which this House 
has been placed by the course pursued by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in withholding from the Committee 
on the Office of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments and from your Lordships all know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. 
I say that the withholding these circum- 
stances from the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee was the first and primary cause of 
all the embarrassment that followed, and 
upon that point the Select Committee of 
inquiry respecting Mr. Edmund’s resigna- 
tion were bound to express their opinion, 
and I do not think that they expressed it 
too strongly when they stated that the 
Committee on the Office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments should have been put in 
possession of all the circumstances before 
the pension was granted. I say still more 
strongly, that it was the teats duty of 
the Government after the Report of that 
Committee to put this House in possession 
of the facts, to state that the Committee 
had made the recommendation in favour 
of a pension upon imperfect information, 
and to beg the House, to re-consider the 
decision of the Committee. But during the 
week, between the presentation of the Re- 
port of that Committee and the sanction 
given to it by the House neither the Govern- 
ment nor the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack took .the slightest notice of it. 
Their silence affirmed the recommendation 
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of the Committee, and the House, aeting 
on their silence and in ignorance, sanctioned 
their Report. I must say that if there be 
difficulty and embarrassment, and if re- 
fleetions were cast on the conduct of the 
House, it should be recollected that-that 
conduct was owing to the course pursued 
by the Government, and more especially 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. And I must confess that I 
think that the manner in which the course 
pursued by the Committee recommending 
the pension is characterized by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the circumstances of 
Mr. Edmunds’ resignation is not such as 
ought to create pain in the most sensitive 
mind. We have expressed our regret that 
in ignorance of the facts the recommenda- 
tion of a pension was made, and we ex- 
press still more strongly their condemna- 
tion of the course pursued in not putting 
the Committee in possession of the facts. 
It is quite natural that the Chairman and 
Members of the Committee who recom- 
mended the pension should be anxious to 
vindicate their conduct, and the explana- 
tions which have been given are most fair ; 
but I am of opinion that we should not 
be called on to affirm Resolutions, the 
terms of which go further than is necessary. 
I cannot consent to affirm the latter part 
of the Resolution, and I hope it will be 
consistent with the honour of the House, 
after the complete explanation given by 
my noble Friend, if he will consent, and 
if the noble Earl opposite will agree to 
move the Previous Question on the Re- 
solution, and not to ask us to pronounce 
an opinion ‘ Aye”’ or ‘‘ No”’ upon it. I 
speak in the name of the whole Com- 
mittee who inquired into the circumstances 
of Mr. Edmunds’ resignation when I say 
that we never meant to east the slightest 
censure on the motives or even on the 
conduct of the Committee recommending 
the pension. This part of the inquiry 
was most painful to us, because we were 
inquiring into the conduct pursued by 
Gentlemen, almost all of whom are our 
personal friends, for all of whom we enter- 
tain the highest respect, all Members of 
your Lordships’ House, and all acting with 
the full conviction that they were perform- 
ing their duty. I hope the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees will allow his 
Motion to be passed over without pressing 
on the House abstract Resolutions tending 
to limit the scope of inquiries before Select 
Committees. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving the Previous Question. 








Leonard 
Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, there 


can be no doubt, with respect to one asser- 
tion of the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), 
that the recent Committee was one of a 
judicial character, and I think there can 
hardly be any doubt that the Committee 
performed their duty most impartially, with 
great ability, and presented to the House a 
very clear statement of facts explaining 
many doubtful circumstances. Another 
point, which the noble Lord who moved 
the Resolution has raised, and on which 
the noble Earl dwelt was, how this difficulty 
arose connected with the grant of a pension 
to Mr. Edmunds. The noble Earl goes 
further than the noble Lord, for he seems 
to think that the Lord Chancellor had 
brought the whole question before the 
Cabinet. 

Lorpj CHELMSFORD : That he should 
have done so. 

Eart RUSSELL: The statement in 
that respect is very explicit. The Lord 
Chancellor, after stating that he had con- 
sulted Lord Cranworth and Lord Kings- 
down, says— 

“When I found that the House of Lords was 

the tribunal, I asked the Cabinet, is it my duty 
to bring it before the House of Lords? Not 
whether I was justified in doing so, but is it my 
bounden duty to do it? They said, ‘Yes;’ but 
that was only in order that the House of Lords 
might no longer have that officer, and when that 
officer retired, I then determined for myself, 
rightly or wrongly (I take all the responsibility of 
it), that I would not interfere actively to prevent 
his having a pension,”’ 
I think that the Lord Chancellor has stated 
most fairly and truly that that was the 
question raised before the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet decided that it was the duty of 
the Lord Chancellor, if Mr. Edmunds ap- 
peared here as your Lordships’ clerk, to 
produce the papers. 

Loxn CHELMSFORD: It is not, if 
Mr. Edmunds appeared at the table. 

Eart RUSSELL: The Question “If 
Mr. Edmunds retained his situation,”’ was 
the question put to the Cabinet, which the 
Cabinet resolved in the affirmative. There 
was a further question of whether Mr. 
Edmunds was to receive a pension without 
any intervention or objection on the part 
of the Government. That Question was 
never considered by the Cabinet at all, 
although one or two Members may have 
conversed on the subject ; but I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that if the Lord Chan- 
cellor had asked the Cabinet the question, 
whether, supposing Mr. Edmunds should 
ask for a pension, and it was proposed that 
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the matter should be considered by a Com- 
mittee, the papers should be laid before the 
House, the Cabinet would have stated that 
it was necessary to do so. Therefore, 
the Lord Chancellor stated most truly 
that he never had the sanction of the 
Cabinet, in reference to that point, but 
that when Mr. Edmunds retired he deter. 
mined for himself, rightly or wrongly, that 
he would not interfere actively in the matter, 
The responsibility of taking that course of 
making no communication to the Com- 
mittee rests with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack ; and it is an entire 
mistake, therefore, to say that the Govern. 
ment had resolved that no statement should 
be made to the Commiteee with respect to 
Mr. Edmunds. Well, the Committee have 
given their opinion of the conduct of the 
Lord Chancellor in these words— 

“The Committee cannot coincide with the 

Lord Chancellor in the view thus taken by him of 
his public duty. In their opinion it was incum- 
bent on him, who presented the petition of Mr. 
Edmunds to the House of Lords, in some manner 
to have apprised the Parliament Office Committee 
of the circumstances under which the resignation 
of Mr. Edmunds of the clerkship had taken place, 
and with which the Lord Chancellor was officially 
acquainted, and not to have left them to decide 
the question of a pension with no clearer light 
than that which could be derived from vague and 
uncertain rumours.” 
Now, I rather agree that the words pro- 
posed in the Committee, and rejected, gave 
a clearer and fuller statement of the case 
than the words adopted; but with regard 
to the sense I do not see that there exists 
any material difference. The words pro- 
posed and rejected in the Committee declare 
that the Lord Chancellor acted under a 
mistaken sense of his duty. On the other 
hand, the Report goes on to say— 

“ The Committee have, however, no reason to 
believe that the Lord Chancellor was influenced 
by any unworthy or unbecoming motives in thus 
abstaining from giving any information to the 
Committee.” 

There the question rests. The minority say 
that the Lord Chancellor acted under a mis- 
taken sense of duty; the majority, that 
there is no reason to believe that he was in- 
fluenced by unworthy or unbecoming mo- 
tives. The opinion of both, therefore, is 
that the Lord Chancellor may have been 
mistaken in not acquainting the House or 
the Committee with the facts within his 
knowledge ; but, at the same time, that 
it amounted only to an error in judgment. 
Then comes the question now broaglit 
forward with regard to the conduct of the 
Committee to which the petition for a 
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pension was referred. Now, the portion 
of blame attaching to the Committee | 
seems to be so small—so infinitesimally 
small—that I think it was hardly worth 
while to throw even that portion of blame 
upon them. But your Lordships have 
not been asked to agree to the Report 
containing that infinitesimal amount of 
blame, and assent to every proposition 
in it. It has been generally approved, 
as containing an important statement of 
the case; but your Lordships are not 
bound by every one of the statements 
in the Report. I think, moreover, that, 
there would be great inconvenience in 
adopting a Resolution which seems to as- | 
sign to Committees of this kind somewhat 
lower and less responsible duties than they 
ought to discharge. It is likewise ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient that when an im- 
partially constituted Committee has made | 
a Report Resolutions should be passed | 
condemning it, and opposing part of that | 
Report. As I said before, | cannot think | 
that any one believes that much blame 
attaches to the Pension Committee, though 
it would have been better if there had 
been some delay, and if they had waited 
some few days to see whether any facts 
were brought before them bearing on the 
conduct of Mr. Edmunds, No one, how- 
ever, is disposed seriously to blame them; 
and with regard to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees everybody recognizes his ability. 
But they were placed in a most unfortu- 
nate position, and it would be unfair to 
cast any great amount of blame upon them. 
There is one point further to which I wish 
to refer. The noble Lord who brought 
this subject forward told us that the Re- 
port of the Pension Committee was laid 
on the table of the House; and the noble 
Viscount who formerly presided over the 
other House, (Viscount Eversley), con- 
trasted the mode of transacting business 
there and in your Lordships’ House. 
Now, I think it is to be regretted that the 
mode of conducting business in this House 
is not so regular or so public as that of the 
other House. Reports of this kind may 
be laid on the table, but those Members of 
the House who do not read your Lordships’ 
Minutes do not find out what takes place 
in this respect. That is what occurred in 
the present instance. The Report of 
Committee recommending the pension was 
never printed. It was presented without 
attracting attention, and escaped my at- 
tention or the attention of the Government 
in general. Now, in the other House of 
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Parliament the Report of such a Com- 
mittee would have been laid on the table, 
it would have been printed, the House 
would have had all the necessary informa- 
tion before it, the assent of the House to 
the Report would then have been moved, 
and we should have given our reasons for 
assenting or disagreeing. We should not 
then have been placed in the unpleasant 
position of having passed a vote for a pen- 
sion which we are now to be called on to 
rescind; and, among other morals to be 
learnt from this ease, I think we should 
bear in mind this—that the business of this 
House ought to be conducted in a manner 
more resembling that of the other House 
of Parliament. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, as a 
Member of the Pension Committee, he did 
not rise to defend the Members of that 
Committee, but to lay before their Lord- 
ships a few facts, which would help them 
to come to a decision upon the subject, 
The whole question really turned upon 
this, Was the case referred to the Com- 
mittee an ordinary case, or was it referred 
under such special circumstances as would 
require an extraordinary inquiry on their 
part? If it was an ordinary inquiry, the 
duty of the Committee would simply con- 
sist in investigating the length of Mr. 
Edmunds’ services, and the amount of 
pension to which he was entitled. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, no blame 
would attach to the Committee. The Pre- 
sident of the Council, however, said there 
were special circumstances in the case that 
required special investigation. What were 
they? The special circumstances con- 
sisted of rumours of the very vaguest de- 
scription. Anybody who knew anything of 
business knew how dangerous it was to 
take notice of rumours, especially when 
they affected the character of individuals. 
Even in a small society you had no right 
to say anything against a man’s character 
unless you were in some way or other 
prepared to prove the truth of what you 
said. Now he had heard as long ago as 
Christmas that Mr. Edmunds, being rather 
a stupid, indolent man, had got his affairs 
in the Patent Office into some confusion ; 
that there was no dishonesty, but that he 
had kept with his bankers a private, or a 
separate account, connected with his pub- 
lie office, and had not complied with the 
strict letter of the law in paying the money 
into the Treasury. At the same time, the 
report was that an unfair advantage was 
being taken of Mr. Edmunds’ negligence 
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in this respect for the purpose of forcing 
him out of his office. Until he (the Mar- 
quess of Bath) came up to London in 
February he heard nothing further on the 
subject, and then the rumour reached him 
that Mr. Edmunds had resigned his ap- 
rg wenig in the Patent Office ; that he 

ad been harshly treated; that a violent 
Report had been drawn up against him ; 
but that he had a complete answer to the 
charges, which answer had been sent in. 
Now had he (the Marquess of Bath) been 
asked before entering the Committee what 
he was going to do there, he should have 
said that he was going to do his best to 
prevent an oppressed man from being op- 
pressed still further. Nor was that alto- 
gether unreasonable, for he knew that the 
Government were forcing the man to re- 
tire, and the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack was expressly mentioned as 
having obliged Mr. Edmunds to resign not 
only his position in the Patent Office, but 
also his office in that House. If there was 
any truth in the report of Mr. Edmunds’ 
misconduct, he felt that the noble and 
learned Lord was in full possession of 
all the facts connected with the case. 
He supposed, therefore, that there was 
not any circumstance which should have 
disentitled Mr. Edmunds to receive a 
pension, otherwise that the noble and 
learned Lord would have communicated it 
to the House when he proposed to refer 
the petition to a Committee. Then there 
were two Members of the Government upon 
the Committee, but they did not attend. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had good reason for not doing so, 
for he had appeals to hear in that House. 
Neither was the Lord President able to 
attend. But, then, it was in the power of 
the noble and learned Lord to send a mes- 
sage to any Member of the Committee, 
and the mere mention of the real cir- 
cumstances would have been sufficient to 
stop the whole proceedings. The noble 
Lord the President of the Council found 
fault with the Committee not for not having 
inquired, but for not having delayed their 
decision ; but if the noble Lord would re- 
consider his argument he will see how un- 
tenable it is. If the Committee had not 
been guilty of any dereliction of duty in 
not inquiring their delaying their Report 
would have been far more objection- 
able, for the delay under the rumours 
then afloat would have been an unjust con- 
demnation of Mr. Edmunds’ conduct by 
giving a sanction to them without proper 
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inquiry. If any one believed the truth of 
those reports, he wonld have been justi- 
fied in inquiring, but if he did not believe 
them he would not have been justified in 
delaying the decision, The noble Lord 
stated that the matter was the subject 
of conversation in the Committee-room, 
just as if noble Lords had spuken about 
it around the Committee table. But he 
could assure the noble Lord that such 
was not the case. He did speak to 
two noble Lords on the subject, but 
it certainly gave rise to no general con- 
versation. The noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees had been entirely misunder- 
stood by the noble Earl, notwithstanding 
his clear statement of facts that evening. 
The noble Lord never suggested delay for 
the purpose of inquiry. What he said was 
this, ‘‘ This is a financial question which 
though not now subject to the Treasury 
may afterwards become so, if the Fee 
Fund is not sufficient. It is always a good 
thing, therefore, to have some Member of 
the Government, some one who may make 
representations to the Treasury;”’ and 
therefore the noble Lord delayed the pro- 
ceedings for some time in order to have 
the attendance of some Member of the 
Government. Now, with regard to con- 
sulting precedents as to the practice of 
the Treasury, the Committee had some 
conversation on the subject, and they were 
told what the Treasury usually did upon 
such occasions ; they preferred, however, 
to be guided by their own precedents, as 
the case of Mr. Birch and others, which 
Sir John Lefevre had carefully collected in 
a book which was submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and accordingly they took about 
the average which they found the Honse 
had been in the habit of giving since 1838 
as the amount of pension to be awarded. 
The pension was a little less than it would 
have been in another case, because Mr. 
Edmunds had no house in addition to his 
annual income. Now, if the Committee 
were liable to blame for the Report which 
they had made, the whole House was 
liable to blame for having adopted it. The 
Report was drawn up on the information 
which the Committee possessed, and the 
rumours which the Committee had heard, 
had been heard also by noble Lords in that 
House. He had not heard those rumours 
in Committee, he had heard them in their 
Lordships’ House. It was in the power of 
any noble Lord to have looked into the 
notices of the House to have seen what 
Resolutions had been come to upon the 
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Report of the Committee, and finding no| should first be laid on the table for the 
record of any, to have taken occasion to | information of Parliament. 

revent the adoption of the Report. Seven| Lorp CHELMSFORD: The noble 
age elapsed from the presentation of the | Duke has stated that the Law Officers of 
Report until it was adopted, and therefore| the Crown were of opinion that no pro- 
noble Lords who had not taken the course | ceedings could be instituted against Mr. 
which he had sketched out, were as liable | Leonard Edmunds. On the contrary, he 
to censure as the Committee. The real | found bythe Report that on the 9th of 
fact was that the Committee was made a/} February, only five days before the peti- 
scapegoat to save certain Members of the | tion was presented, the opinion of the Law 
Government. The Committee were com- | Officers of the Crown was— 

paratively powerless, while the Government | “That under the Acts2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 4» 
were a powerful body. If the Committee |s. 1 to 5 (as to Acts done before the 3ist of 
were not in fault, the Government clearly ae ae and 34 s Vict. ¢. 96,8. 70 
were, Either the noble and learned Lord comes pao pe he mesher ath — ee 
or some Member of the Government ought ry ease 

to have risen in his place and stopped the | 4nd they then go on to say— 


: . _| “That having regard to the facts which they 
granting of the — and that the Go state, and to the circumstances attending and sub- 


vernment easily could have done, had they sequent to the resignation of Mr. Edmunds of 
chosen to do it. his Office of Clerk of the Patents and Clerk to 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY advised - Lge ar ee reg mag to o — 
the noble Lord to move the Previous Ques- | of Mr. Hamilton’s letter to Mr. Edmunds of t 
ian, ‘There was. one point, however, 22ofSepembw, 164 sa isthe tray 
which did not appear to have been clearly | was treated rather as a debtor than as a criminal), 
explained to the House. The noble Earl | we are not prepared to advise that criminal pro- 
(Earl Russell) had informéd the House that | ceedings should be taken in this case.” 
when the Lord Chancellor presented the| Lorn REDESDALE in reply, said, he 
petition to the House the Members of the | had to offer his thanks to their Lordships 
Cabinet knew nothing about it; but he | for the manner in which he had personally 
could not understand why it was when the | been spoken of in this discussion. He 
Cabinet knew of Mr. Edmunds’ defalca- | agreed with the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
tions they did not come forward and do that | quess of Bath) that if the Committee had 
which the noble Earl had said would have | delayed to make their Report they would 
been the course they would have adopted | have been giving countenance to rumours 
if they had been consulted on granting him | upon which they would not have been jus- 
his pension. tified in acting and have passed a tacit 
Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, he | censure upon Mr. Edmunds. If the Mem- 
knew nothing more about the affair than | bers of the Cabinet did not consider them- 
what had been stated by the noble and selves justified in acting on what they knew, 
learned Lord on the Woolsack—namely, | still less could the Committee have done 
that there had been defalcations on the soon rumour. He could not but remain 
part of Mr. Edmunds, and that when the of opinion that the Parliament Office Com- 
matter had been laid before the Law |mittee were justified in the course they 
Officers of the Crown, they were of opinion | took, and that the only question they had 
that there was no case for a criminal pro- | to consider was the amount of the pension 
secution. Beyond these facts he knew! that ought to be granted to an old officer 
nothing whatever. 'of the House. After the debate which 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY had under- | had taken place he was willing to accept 
stood the noble Earl to state what would the proposal that had been made, that 
have been the course the Cabinet would these Resolutions should pass away with- 
have taken had they been consulted as to | out being put to their Lordships as he had 
the granting of the pension. no wish to press the House to censure the 
Eart RUSSELL said, that the question | Report of the Select Committee of which 
for the Cabinet to consider was whether | he complained, which would be the con- 
Mr. Edmunds could maintain his place in| sequence of the adoption of his Resolu- 
that House. If the Cabinet had been con- | tions. He was quite satisfied with what 
sulted on the policy of granting a pension | had taken place, so far as he was person- 
they would only have agreed to such aj ally concerned, and he thought that the 
measure, on condition that all the papers | House and the public must now acknow- 
and documents connected with the matter | ledge, that the Parliament Office Commit- 
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tee were justified in the course they took 
upon the information before them, and 
that whatever blame attaches to the grant 
of a pension to Mr. Edmunds it does not 
rest on them. 


And a Question being stated thereupon, 
the previous Question was put, Whether 
the said Question shall be now put? It 
was Resolved in the Negative. 


LEONARD EDMUNDS, ESQ. 
RESIGNATION OF CERTAIN OFFICES. 


PETITION, 


Lorpv WYNFORD said, he held in his 
hand a petition from Mr. Leonard Edmunds 
which he had been asked to present to their 
Lordships. The petitioner stated that he 
had read in the newspapers of that morning 
the notice given by Earl Granville on the 
previous night of his intention to move to 
rescind the Resolution of the House of the 
24th of February, in so far as related to 
the recommendation of the Committee as 


{LORDS} 





to his (the petitioner’s) retiring pension of 
£800 per annum. The petitioner stated 
that he had observed the said notice with | 
deep concern and surprise, having had no | 
notice of the intention of the noble Ear, | 
and that he was unprepared on so short a 
notice to take steps for the preparation of | 
his defence. He begged to represent to | 
their Lordships that throughout these pro- | 
ceedings he had not been allowed to have | 
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that he had stated to the best of his know. 
ledge and ability everything that could 
throw light on the subject, and that he had 
made admissions which he had been in- 
formed might have been legally refused ; 
and he now threw himself on the mercy of 
their Lordships’ House, praying their Lord. 
ships to postpone the Motion for rescinding 
the said Resolution for a reasonable time, 
in order either to permit the petitioner to 
be heard by his counsel at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House, or before a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships, as the House 
might think fit. He (Lord Wynford) had 
consented to present the petition, and would 
only add that the greater part of the Report 
and evidence could scarcely yet have been 
perused by their Lordships, and that they 
were therefore not yet in a position to pass 
that judgment upon Mr. Edmunds which 
the noble Earl had given notice of his in- 
tention todo. He hoped the House would 
temper justice with mercy, and whatever 
the errors of this gentleman, at least he 
had withheld no information from the Com- 
mittee that it was in his power to give; 
and, as he stated in his petition, he had 
made admissions which, if he had enjoyed 
the advantage of legal advisers, they would 
scarcely have counselled him to do. 


Petition of Leonard Edmunds— 

“ For postponement to a reasonable Time of 
the Motion to rescind the Resolution of the House 
of the 24th February agreeing to the Report of 











the assistance of counsel 3 that under the | the Committee on the Office of the Clerk of the 
advice of friends he had given every assist- | Parliaments and Office of Gentleman Usher of 
ance in his power in conducting the investi- | the Black Rod made on the 17th February, so far 


: ‘ . |as relates to the Recommendation of the said 
waged =~ ony —— = ag and | Committee that a retiring Provision of £800 per 
nat he had had arrayed against him 1 annum sbould be allowed to the Petitioner, and 


every inquiry that had taken place the to be heard by Counsel and Agents at the Bar of 
most distingnished legal and other profes- | this House, or before the Parliament Office Com- 
sional talent, whereby the petitioner’s case | mittee, or any other Committee in support of the 
had been prejudiced in the most material | “4 Resolution. 
degree. The petitioner proceeded to draw| Read, and Ordered to lie on the Table. 
their Lordships’ attention to the unfortu- | 
nate position in which he had been placed | 
in having no professional pea and | LEONARD EDMUNDS, ESQ. 
advice against the distinguished talent | RESIGNATION OF CERTAIN OFFICES, AND ON 
arrayed against him. He drew the atten- THE PENSION GRANTED TO HIM BY THIS 
tion of their Lordships to his service during HOUSE 
seventeen years at their Lordships’ table, | , 
and during thirteen years in the Parlia-| Hart GRANVILLE: My Lords, anx- 
mentary Office of Clerk of the Crown. The ious as I am to pay every attention to 
Lord Chancellor, in a postscript cited in the request of a gentleman in the unfor- 
the Report, said of hin— tunate position in which Mr, Leonard 
“I can with truth certify that Mr. E. has pro- | Edmunds stands, I cannot ask your Lord- 
perly discharged all the duties of the offices he | Ships to sanction any further delay in this 
holds in the House of Lords,” | matter in order that he may be heard by 
Finally, the petitioner recapitulated the | counsel. A request that he might have 
great hardship of his case, representing | the benefit of legal assistance was, in fact, 


Lord Redesdale 
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made to the Committee; but after the ap- 
plication had been entertained, and a dis- 

ition shown to accede to it, the request 
was withdrawn by Mr. Edmunds. If I 
were now to accede to this Motion I 
should be countenancing the belief that the 
facts might readily be changed if profes- 
sional assistance were obtained. I feel 
that in this matter I have a most painful 
duty to perform; and the noble Lord, in 
the request which has just been made, no 
doubt is somewhat under the influence of 
those feelings which, more or less, have 
been shared by all persons since this un- 
fortunate matter was first mentioned. In 
the Committee it was proposed by the 
noble Duke behind me (the Duke of 
Somerset) that a recommendation to the 
House to re-consider their grant of a pen- 
sion should be included in the Report. 
The majority voted against that proposal, 
on the ground mainly that it did not 
properly form part of their business to 
make such a recommendation. [The 
Earl of Dexsy: Hear, hear!| But | did 
not understand them in any way to offer an 
opinion as to the expediency of continuing 
or revoking the pension itself. For my 
own part, I am afraid that, however much 
we re-consider the subject, there can be but 
one possible issue. Upon many of the 
charges brought against Mr. Edmunds the 
Committee declined to offer any opinion 
whatever; but two upon which they did 
pronounce distinct findings were the se- 
cond and third charges. The second 
charge preferred against Mr. Edmunds 
was — 

“For having improperly retained in his hands 
or under his control, between the 9th of August, 
1852, and the month of July, 1864, without duly 
paying the same over into Her Majesty’s Exche- 
quer, divers large sums of money received by him 
for fees on Patents, which ought to have been 
from time to time, during that period, paid by 
him into ler Majesty’s Exchequer.” 


The Committee say, ‘‘there can be no 
doubt that the second charge is fully proved 
against Mr. Edmunds,”’ The third charge 
was — 

“For having from time to time improperly 
caused to be transferred to the credit of his pri- 
vate account with Messrs. Coutts and Co., bank- 
ers, from a separate account kept by him with 
the same bankers for the public purposes of Her 
Majesty’s Patent Office, and having applied to his 
own use, divers sums of public money for which 
he was accountable to Her Majesty.” 


The Committee, recapitulating the facts, 


say they ‘‘ cannot hesitate to come to the 
conclusion that the third charge is com- 
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letely established against Mr. Edmunds.” 

y answer, therefore, to the appeal of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Wynford) rests 
entirely upon these two points. Both the 
Commissioners who originally investigated 
the circumstances and the Committee of 
Inquiry of the House of Lords arrived at 
the conclusion that Mr. Edmunds had been 
guilty of embezzlement—a finding which 
was corroborated by his own admissions. I 
wish to say as little as possible to aggra- 
vate the charges against that unfortunate 
gentleman, But, however, much I regret 
the step which it is my duty to take—par- 
ticularly in the case of a gentleman with 
whom for many years we have all held 
friendly communication at the table of 
this House and in Committee-rooms up- 
stairs—yet, for the sake of public mora- 
lity, for the sake of other and merito- 
rious public servants, and for the sake 
of the honour of this House, it is neces- 
sary that we should at once rescind the 
Resolution by which, under the cireum- 
stances already described, a pension of 
£800 a year was granted to Leonard 
Edmunds, 


Moved to rescind the Resolution of the House 
of the 24th February agreeing to the Report of 
the Committee on the Office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments and Office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod made on the 17th February, so far as 
relates to the Recommendation of the said Com- 
mitte that a retiring Provision of £800 per 
Annum should be allowed to Leonard Edmunds, 
Esquire.—( The Lord President.) 


Lorp REDESDALE: I can only have 
one feeling upon this subject, in common 
with the rest of your Lordships. But I 
confess when an old servant of the House 
in the position of Mr. Edmunds prays the 
House of Lords that he may be heard be- 
fore his case is finally decided upon, it 
seems rather a strong measure to reject 
absolutely the prayer of that petition. I 
do not wish to say anything as to the Com- 
mittee, but simply as to the course which 
their inquiry assumed. It seems that Mr. 
Edmunds was examined and put in the 
position of giving evidence against himself, 
becoming thereby his own accuser. Where 
so much was heard against him it does 
seem remarkable that something — what- 
ever is capable of being urged — should 
not now be put forward on his behalf. He 
has practically been condemned unheard 
on the charges brought against him ; while 
in a criminal court, even if the verdict 
went against him, he would still have had 
the benefit in public estimation of all that 
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counsel could urge in his favour. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, when a man 
prays to be heard on a matter deeply 
affecting himself, the House of Lords will 
be taking a step that is unusual if they 
refuse to comply with his petition. It was 
true that Mr. Edmunds’ request to be 
heard by counsel was acceded to, but it 
was coupled with a condition which would 
have rendered it nugatory, for the extent 
of the professional assistance which the 
Committee were willing to allow him pre- 
eluded his counsel from putting any ques- 
tion directly to the witnesses, or from 
making any address to the tribunal—ad- 
vantages which the meanest criminal would 
enjoy before a petty jury. I am always 
anxious that the proceedings of this House 
should be conducted according to what 
appears to be the strictest justice, and 
therefore I trust the House will not reject 
& petition praying to be heard, At best 
it can but involve a delay of a very few 
days; the matter might, in fact, be enter- 
tained to-morrow or next day if the House 
saw fit to do so. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: I 
rise, with great unwillingness, to oppose the 
suggestion of the noble Lord, But I doubt 
whether it would really be an act of mercy 
towards Mr. Edmunds to grant his petition, 
for there can be little doubt on the mind 
of any noble Lord familiar with the evi- 
dence as to the result of any further in- 
vestigation, whether Mr. Edmunds enjoys 
the benefit of professional advice or not. 
A great deal of time and attention has 
been already devoted to the consideration 
of the case in all its bearings. Every 


question that could be suggested in the | 


interest of Mr. Edmunds was put. If there 
had been any points capable of being raised 
in his favour, I venture to say that there 
would have been every desire on the part 
of the Committee to elicit them. But this 
House is in possession of the Report of 
the Committee; and I say that if this House 
is to maintain the character which it has 
hitherto held, and ought always to enjoy 
in public estimation, there is but one course 
for it to pursue, and that is to rescind the 
Resolution granting the pension, whatever 
may be the legal mode of doing so. I 
should state that in Committee I voted 
against the recommendation to that effect 
proposed by the noble Duke, and I did so 
upon these grounds:—First, I doubted 
whether the Order of Reference was suffi- 
ciently wide for us to entertain the point; 
and, next, I believed that the opinion we 


Lord Redesdale 
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had already expressed in the Report, to the 
effect that the original Committee, if they 
had had the facts before them, would pro. 
bably not have granted the pension, was 
in itself sufficiently strong. I had a third 
reason, which was, that I really did not 
know what was the proper legal course to 
pursue in a case where it was sought to 
revoke a pension regularly granted by the 
House upon the recommendation of the 
proper Committee. I hope the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) has taken legal advice 
upon this matter, and is certain that the 
course he now asks us to adopt is the 
right one, 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, he also had 
voted in Committee against a recommenda. 
tion to withdraw the pension, feeling con- 
fident that the House would do justice to 
its own character in such a matter. There 
could not be the least doubt that under 
the circumstances it was impossible for 
this unfortunate gentleman to. remain in 
possession of a pension the receipt of which 
was in itself a certificate of honourable 
service, 

Eart GRANVILLE stated that he had 
‘conferred with and taken the opinion of 
two noble and learned -Lords in that 
| House, and their opinion was that it was 
| in the power of the House to rescind their 

Resolution, and that sufficient cause had 
been shown for so doing. 

THe Marquess or BATH would ven- 
| ture to ask the House, for the sake of its 
| own honour, and that it might stand well 
| before the public, to pause before it gave 
| its assent to the Resolution. Mr. Edmunds, 
it should be recollected, was not the only 
person whose acts and conduct were ani- 
| madverted upon in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. They had only had the Report 
and evidence before them forty - eight 
hours—except the Members of the Com- 
mittee—and that was a short time to de- 
termine on the evidence what course ought 
to be pursued ; and although he entertained 
no doubt that the grant of the pension to 
him ought tobe rescinded, yet it would be 
unfair to refuse to him that opportunity of 
being heard, and for which he prayed, 
which was not denied to the commonest 
criminal. The character of the House 
would, he thought, suffer in the estimation 
of the country if an impression were 
created that a friendless and ruined man 
was thus dealt with, while others in a 
more exalted position were allowed to pass 
with comparative impunity. 


Lorpv REDESDALE wished some noble 
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and learned Lord would inform the House 
whether, when a petition was presented on 
behalf of an individual praying to be heard, 
as in the present instance, he was not en- 
titled to have his prayer granted. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he was the 
only learned Lord in the House who had 
not taken any part in these proceedings. 
Of course, as an abstract proposition, if 
any accused person desired to be heard in 
his defence, it was not a question for a 
lawyer but a question of common fairness 
whether he ought not to be heard. The 
question before the House, however, was 
not whether Mr. Edmunds was, as an ab- 
stract proposition, entitled to be heard, 
but whether, having appeared before the 
Committee, he was entitled to be heard 
again. Having been, when he held the 
office of Lord Chancellor, in frequent com- 
munication with that gentleman, he could 
truly say that it was to him most painful 
to mix himself up in any way with the 
matter; but then he felt bound, in answer 
to the question of the noble Lord, to give 
it as his opinion that justice did not re- 
quire that Mr. Edmunds should be heard 
any further. 


Motion agreed to, 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1865. 


MINUTES.}]— New Memser Sworn — James 
Clarke Lawrence, esquire, for Lambeth. 

SeLect Commitree—On Mines appointed ; nomi- 
nated May 29. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 4).* 

First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
[129]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation* 
a ; Pilotage Order Confirmation* [131]; 

ocal Government Supplemental (No. 4) * 
[132]; Colonial Governors ( Retiring Pensions)* 
{133]; Forfeiture for Treason and Felony * 

134}. 
beidenio~Senstoent Debtors * [24]. 


INDIAN OFFICERS.—ANSWER TO 
ADDRESS. 

Lord Prosy (Comptroller of Her Majes- 
ty’s Household) appeared at the Bar, bear- 
ing the Answer from Her Majesty to an 
Address of the House— 


Answer to Address [2nd May] reported 
as follows :— 
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“* Thave received your Address, praying 
for the Redress of all such Grievances 
complained of by the Officers of the late 
Indian Armies, as were admitted by the 
* Commission on the Memorials of Indian 
Officers” to have arisen by a departure 
from the Assurances given by Parlia- 
ment, 

“ Twill give directions for an Inquiry 
into the effect of the Measures which have 
already been adopted for this purpose, 
and if it should be shown that ample Re- 
dress has not been afforded by them, I 
will direct such further steps to be taken 
as may be required.”’ 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade the 
following question respecting the Report 
made by Messrs. Robert Galloway and 
Thomas Gray, the officers of that Depart- 
ment, as to the mode of working out the 
Chain Cables and Anchors Act of 1864, 
copy of which Report was laid upon the 
table of the House on the 8th day of 
March, 1865, and which contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph (No 13) :— 

“ The great majority of chain makers also ob- 
ject strongly to any maker being allowed to test 
his own cables for the purposes of giving a certi- 
ficate of public proof; and many makers, who 
intend to go to the expense of making their ma- 
chines perfect, have expressed their determination 
not to take outa licence, but to have all their 
work tested at a public machine :” 


namely, Whether any, and how many, 
makers of chain cables and anchors had 
applied to the Board of Trade for a licence 
to test cables and anchors under the Act 
of 1864, which comes into operation on 
the lst day of July next; also, whether, 
in case any such applications have been 
made, it is the intention of the Board of 
Trade to grant licences to manufacturers, 
not only to test but to affix the public 
proof stamp, as required by the Act, on 
anchors and cables manufactured by them- 
selves, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that the power of the Board of Trade, 
under the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts 
was simply to give effect to the provision, 
of that Act, and if any person applied for 
a licence for a testing machine, all that 
was necessary was that the Government 
Inspector should report that the ma- 
chine was a proper one, and able to test 
the strength of the anchors and chains. 
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The Board had no power to ascertain 
whether the person applying for a licence 
was the manufacturer or not. Applications 
had been received from three manufac- 
turers, One of these was from Messrs. 
Brown, Lenox, and Co. Their machine 
was found to be perfectly sound in prin- 
ciple, and after some little matters of detail 
had been attended to, the licence was 
granted. But Messrs. Lloyds had been 
found so seriously defective that the Board 
had not yet determined whether a licence 
should be granted or not. In all proba- 
bility the machine would be altered in 
accordance with certain requirements made 
by the Inspector. 


ARMY—PROMOTION IN RIFLE CORPS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether a Letter, dated Aberdeen, the 
17th February, 1865, and signed by five 
Captains, four Lieutenants, and two En- 
signs of the lst Aberdeenshire Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, against the appointment of 
Lieutenant William Jopp, a supernumerary 
Lieutenant in the 10th Aberdeenshire or 
Inverary Rifle Corps of Volunteers, to a 
Majority in the lst Aberdeenshire Rifle 
Corps, has been received at the War Office; 
and whether the Secretary of State for 
War has approved the supersession of the 
Captains of the Regiment ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the letter referred to 
by his hon, and gallant Friend was re- 
ceived at the War Office and returned to 
the senior officer in command of the Corps 
with a notification that everything respect- 
ing the subject must be forwarded to the 
War Office through the lord-lieutenant of 
the county. It was irregular and contrary 
to the discipline of the Volunteer Force 
that any such representation, or, indeed, 
any collective representation at all bearing 
upon the discipline of a Corps, should be 
made. If the letter in question, therefore, 
had reached the Secretary of State through 
the proper channel, it would have been 
their duty at the War Office to point out 
to the lord-lieutenant the irregularity of 
the course adopted. With regard to the 
latter portion of the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, he had only to 
state that the appointment was recom- 
mended by the lord-lieutenant, and was 
- mera approved by the Secretary of 

tate. 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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CASE OF CONSTANCE KENT, 
QUESTION, 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to the pro. 
ceedings against Constance E. Kent and 
the refusal of the Reverend A. D. Wagner, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Brighton; 
and also of a person calling herself Supe. 
rioress of St. Mary Hospital, an Institu- 
tion attached to that Church, to give evi- 
dence of certain facts on the ground that 
the same became known to the said Reve- 
rend A, D. Wagner *‘ under the seal of 
confession ;’’ and to the said Superioress 
under some like pretence—Whether the 
Government will introduce any Bill this 
Session for the purpose of preventing such 
persons as the Reverend A. D. Wagner 
from officiating as clergymen of the Church 
of England and receiving the emoluments 
thereof; and whether the Magistrate was 
justified in allowing the said Reverend A, 
D. Wagner and the said Superioress to re- 
fuse to give evidence on such grounds ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had no in- 
tention of proposing to Parliament any 
Bill of the kind referred to by the hon, 
Member. The case to which the Question 
referred was one which was heard before 
a full bench of magistrates, and he was 
not aware that the magistrates did allow 
any witness examined before them to re- 
fuse to answer any questions which they 
believed to be material to the ends of justice. 
They received sufficient evidence to justify 
the committal of the prisoner for trial, If 
at the trial any witness refused to answer 
questions, the Judge who presided would 
deal with the case according to his discre- 
tion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would give 
notice that he should at an early day call 
attention to the subject on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply. 


ARMY—ARMSTRONG AND WHITWORTH 
GUNS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Special Committee 
upon Armstrong and Whitworth Guns 
has made any Report in reference to the 
12-pounders ; and, if so, whether, he has 
any objection to lay it upon the table of 
the House ? 

THE Marquess oF HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the first part of the 
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Report of the Special Committee, which 
related chiefly to the 12-pounders, had 
been received, and the remaining portion 
would be shortly in their possession. As 
soon as the whole of the Report had been 
received he would lay it upon the table of 
the House ; but in its present incomplete 
state he must decline to do so. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PAULL said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
at the earliest possible period, to submit 
to Parliament a measure for the Amend- 
ment and consolidation of the Bankruptcy 
Laws; and, if so, whether such measure 
will provide for the abolition of the power 
of imprisonment of debtors, to compel the 
payment of money under any judgment or 
order of any Court, including County Courts 
and other Courts for the recovery of small 
debts ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that it undoubtedly was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, at 
the earliest period at which it could pos- 
sibly be done consistent with the due at- 
tention which so important a subject de- 
served, to submit a measure for the Amend- 
ment and consolidation of the Bankruptey 
Laws. As he had previously stated, it was 
not likely that this would be done this Ses- 
sion. With regard to the question whether 
such a measure would provide for the aboli- 
tion of the powerof imprisonment of debtors, 
and compel the payment of money under any 
judgment or order of any Court, the hon. 
Member was aware that the Committee 
had recommended generally the total abo- 
lition of the power of imprisonment for 
debt. That subject would therefore be 
considered by the Gqvernment with all the 
authority which the recommendations of 
the Committee could give it, but it was not 
in his power to anticipate the final deci- 
sion of the Government any more on that 
than on the other recommendations of the 
Committee. He had no reason to doubt 
that there would be a desire to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Committee, 
provided no difficulties should arise to pre- 
vent those recommendations from being 
carried out. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, te would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for St. Ives whether 
he intends under these cireumstances to 
proceed with his Insolvent Debtors Bill? 
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Mr. PAULL said, that after the answer 
given by the hon, and learned Gentleman 
he should take immediate steps to discharge 
the Order. 


THE ELECTION FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD.—QUESTION, 


Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the notification issued 
by a Committee at Oxford promoting the 
re-election of a prominent Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the Election 
will take place in the second week in July 
next, has been made on the authority of 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in answering the Ques- 
tion he would first of all thank the hon. 
Baronet for designating him as ‘ a promi- 
nent Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” for he presumed that it was him- 
self to whom the hon. Baronet alluded. He 
had not received the notification referred to 
by the hon. Baronet, and he was not quite 
certain that he was acquainted with its 
terms. He was not aware, and he believed 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government was not aware, that it meant 
anything more than an expression of that 
speculation upon the subject which gene- 
rally prevailed. He believed that it did 
not rest upon the authority of any Member 
of the Government, and certainly not upon 
the authority of the ‘‘ prominent Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government ’’ alluded 
to by the hon. Baronet. 


INDIA—IRRIGATION WORKS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether there is any objection to lay 
upon the table of the House a Copy of his 
own Despatch of 8th August last, and of 
the Minute of Lieut.-Col. Strachey, late 
Seeretary of Public Works, upon the po- 
liey of the Government undertaking the 
construction of the necessary Irrigation 
Works in India, in preference to intrust- 
ing their construction to private companies? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the Minute to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred had been received, but it had not 
yet been answered, and it was not usual 
to produce such documents before they had 
been answered. When the answer had 
been sent there would be no objection to 
the production of the Minute. 
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AZEEM JAH (SIGNATURES TO 
PETITIONS)--COMMITTEE, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [8th May], 

“That George Morris Mitchell, having fabri- 
eated signatures to several Petitions presented to 
this House, and having knowingly procured other 
fabricated signatures to such Petitions, has been 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of this House.” 
—(Mr. Charles Forster.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Report of the Committee be re-committed 
to the said Committee,”—(Lord Robert Cecil,) 


—instoad thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, in mov- 
ing the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the adjourned debate, said, that he 
wished to state to the House what he 
considered the wisest and safest mode of 
proceeding. Since the discussion of the 
previous evening he had endeavoured to 
make himself master of all the facts con- 
nected with the Report of the Committee, 
with a view to tender his advice to the 
House as to the course which they should 
pursue. The question was whether a 
resolution should be adopted with a view 
to commit to prison a person who was 
said to have been guilty of a gross breach 
of the privileges of the House, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that having regard 
to the gravity of the offence the Motion 
of the Chairman of the Committee was a 
right and proper one. The question 
under consideration was whether the re- 
solution proposed by the Chairman of the 
Committee should be adopted, or the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) who 
desired to have the matter referred back 
to the Committee. The Motion was made 
under peculiar circumstances, and the case 
had been somewhat altered by the pre- 
sentation of a petition from Mitchell com- 
plaining that the Committee had not 
afforded him a sufficient opportunity of 
defending himself—that the evidence of 
Mr. Netherclift was unfounded, and that 
he was prepared to refute it on oath and 
by witnesses, but that he had had no op- 
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portunity of doing so. The House ought 
not to entertain too easily petitions from 
inculpated parties impugning the decisions 
of Committees, and in this case, having 
read with great care the proceedings of 
the Committee, he felt quite certain that 
they intended to do complete justice to 
Mitchell. The Report contained two 
statements, first, that a gross and auda- 
cious breach of privilege had been com- 
mitted by the forgery of various names, 
and amongst others the names of officers 
of the House; that the petitions passed 
through the hands of Mitchell, were got 
up by him and by persons employed by 
him, and that neither he nor they had 
given any satisfactory account of the 
matter. To that extent the finding of the 
Committee was fully warranted by the 
evidence which Mitchell had the most com- 
plete opportunity of meeting, but which he 
deliberately abstained from meeting. If the 
case had rested there there was no reason 
whatever why the House should hesitate. 
But the Committee went on to find 
secondly, that Mitchell had been guilty 
of the offence of fabricating many of the 
signatures to those petitions, and that two 
other persons acting in coucert with him 
had been guilty of the like offence. This 
was a most important addition to the 
finding, and if the House thought it more 
satisfactory to give Mitchell an opportunity 
of producing further evidence on that sub- 
ject, his impression was that the House 
would not like to proceed to extremities 
without doing so. One of the witnesses, Mr. 
Graham, proved that his name was forged, 
and Mitchell admitted that he had written 
his name. Mr. Graham said he had given 
Mitchell no authority to do so. Mitchell said 
that he had received Mr. Graham’s autho- 
rity to do so. Mitchell was not in the room 
when Mr. Graham gave his evidence, and 
was consequently not then in a position to 
contradict his evidence, but Mitchell was 
informed of the fact, and on being asked 
by the hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Mr. Hennessy) if he should like to be 
confronted with Mr. Graham said that 
he should: but he had not of his own 
accord taken any steps for that purpose. 
Mr. Netherclift an expert pointed out 
several signatures which he said were in 
Mitchell’s handwriting, which Mitchell 
denied. Evidence was given by Mitchell 
and his two accomplices to show that Mr. 
Netherclift had mistaken his handwriting. 
The Committee had a right to form their 
own judgment upon the evidence; but as 
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there was just a possibility of doubt, 
perhaps the House would wish to grant 
an opportunity for further proof. The 
hon. Member for the King’s County had 
desired Mr. Netherclift to make a list of 
the names which he believed to have been 
written by Mitchell, and the hon. Member 
then asked Mitchell whether he would 
like to see that list, and call the persons 
whose names were mentioned in it, to 
which an affirmative reply was given. The 
Committee, however, did not think them- 
selves bound, under the circumstances as 
they then stood, to act upon that, believing 
as they did, judging from his conduct 
throughout, that Mitchell was really playing 
with them. Mitchell knew perfectly well 
before the inquiry commenced the nature of 
the charge which would be brought against 
him. He did not appear, and the Com- 
mittee ordered him to be summoned, but 
he could not be found at the address he 
had given. He was, however, at last met 
and served with the notice, but he did not 
attend that day. When Mitchell did at- 
tend he had the opportunity of cross-ex- 
amining witnesses, but he played with 
them in the cross-examination in a manner 
certainly not caleulated to produce the 
impression that he was bond fide defending 
himself from the charges brought against 
him; and when, answering the question 
put into his mouth by a member of the 
Committee, he expressed a desire to call 
witnesses, the Committee were led to the 
belief that he was trifling with them, as 
he had been before. Besides the evidence 
of Mr. Netherclift and Mr. Graham, the 
Committee had also the evidence of their 
own eyes, and if the question now were 
merely whether their Report was one that 
the House might accept on matters of 
fact, he did not know whether any further 
inquiry would be necessary. He men- 
tioned this to vindicate the Committee, who 
did not believe that Mitchell had any more 
evidence or wanted to give any; but 
it had become now a question of personal 
liberty. He should therefore propose, and 
he hoped it would meet with the ap- 
proval of the House and receive the 
acquiescence of the Committee, to adopt 


the Amendment of the noble Lord the | 
only means Netherclift had of knowing the 


Member for Stamford, to refer the matter 
back to the Committee; adding, however, 
to the Order of Reference the petition of 
Mitchell presented to the House. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
believed that the Committee would be per- 
fectly ready to adopt the suggestion, as it 
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was desirable in a case of this kind, invol- 
ving penal consequences, to avoid even 
the least pretext for alleging that injustice 
had been done. But any one who read 
the minutes of evidence would see that 
Mitchell’s attention was repeatedly called 
to the portions of the evidence which bore 
against him; that he was repeatedly told 
that the Committee were anxious to hear 
any explanation he might have to make, 
and that he did, in fact, cross-examine Mr. 
Nertherclift and Mr. Strutt very closely. 
When he was present he was confronted 
with the witnesses, and when he was ab- 
sent he was supplied with minutes of the 
evidence. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he was glad 
that the suggestion of the noble Lord had 
been accepted, but regretted that the At- 
torney General should have thought it 
necessary, as the Committee were now to 
re-consider the case, to dwell so strongly 
on all the points which he thought told 
against Mitchell. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that twelve or thirteen 
persons came before the Committee, and 
atated that their signatures to the petitions 
were forgeries, and he led the House to 
believe that these forgeries were commit- 
ted by Mitchell. [The Atronney Geyz- 
RAL: Some of them.| But the fact was 
that the expert, Mr. Netherclift, when 
pressed with regard to the signature of 
Charles Eales, a clerk of the House, de- 
clined to say positively that the writing 
was Mitchell’s, and as to Walmesley, 
Smith, and the Rev. Mr. Jennings, he said 
the signatures were not in Mitehell’s hand- 
writing. Netherclift was then asked to 
write down a list of the names which he 
thought were in Mitchell’s handwriting ; 
and not one of those persons whose names 
he put down as forgeries had been exa- 
mined before the Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is confoun- 
ing the London and Westminster petitions, 

Mr. HENNESSY: Notwithstanding 
he was on his trial for forgery, leading 
questions were put to the witnesses in 
Mitchell’s absence, and not only when he 
was absent, but even when he had abso- 
lutely been ordered to withdraw. The 


handwriting of Mitchell was by having 
certain receipts placed in his hand, for he 
had never seen Mitchell write, and from 
them he pointed out the characteristics of 
Mitchell’s handwriting. He himself with 





several other Members noticed the signa- 
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ture to a particular document, in which 
Mr. Netherclift had pointed out the cha- 
racteristics of Mitchell’s writing as some- 
what different to those on the other docu- 
ments signed with Mitchell’s name. Mit- 
chell was called in, and while admitting 
his signature to those other papers, he 
said that it was not on that particular 
document ; and he added that, having in- 
jured his hand about a month before, he 
had authorized his clerk to sign his name 
for him. The clerk was produced, and 
said that the signature ‘“‘ G. M. Mitchell” 
to the document was in his handwriting. 
In that he was corroborated by another 
witness. After such testimony, if the 
case was under trial in a court of justice, 
Mr. Netherclift’s evidence would be re- 
garded as gone. That gentleman had 
contradicted himself, and had broken down 
on the comparison of handwriting ; but he 
must say that he could perfectly under- 
stand an expert having so failed under the 
circumstances, for the inquiry was hurried, 
and Mr. Netherclift had not had much 
opportunity of comparing the writing. 
With regard to the statement of the 
Attorney General on the previous evening 
that Mitchell had evaded service of the 
summons and attendance on the Commit- 
tee, it was to be observed that on the 
Hackney petition Mitchell gave his resi- 
dence as ‘‘ 28, Weaver Terrace, Hackney, 
and on the London petition his town 
direction was ‘‘ 78, Cannon Street, West, 
City.” But the porter of the House, to 
whom service of the summons had been 
committed, stated before the Committee 
that he had inquired for Mitchell in the 
neighbourhood of Cannon Row, Westmin- 
ster, in which he could find no such num- 
ber as 78, as there were but twenty 
houses in it. It was true Mitchell had 
obtained informatiou that he was to be in 
some way implicated; but, so far from 
running away, he waited upon the Chair- 
man of the Petitions Committee, and said 
he wished to offer every explanation. The 
hon. and learned Member for Suffolk, it 
was said, told the accused “‘ the substance 
of the evidence,’’ but that would not do in 
a court of justice. The testimony in 
support of so serious a charge against a 
man ought to be sworn testimony, and, 
though he had the greatest respect for the 
Petitions Committee, and thought they 
were quite right in following up the charge, 
he submitted that ten prosecutors were too 
many to be on a jury of thirteen. On the 
Committee of Inquiry in this case ten out 


Mr. Hennessy 
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of the thirteen members were members of 
the Petitions Committee also. But the 
Petitions Committee were conducting this 
case against Mitchell on behalf of the 
House. The inquiry which would be most 
satisfactory to the public in a matter of 
this nature would be an inquiry conducted 
by a Committee of five members chosen 
by the Committee of Selection, and upon 
sworn testimony. He thought it an omis- 
sion in their Report that the Committee 
had not condemned, as a breach of the 
privileges of the House, the practice of 
paying agents to procure signatures. He 
hoped that this discussion would not close 
without a Resolution declaring it to bea 
breach of privilege of Parliament to em- 
ploy agents—no less than forty had been 
employed in the case—to procure signa- 


>tures to petitions at a penny for each 


name. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he did not think 
the House would do any good by going into 
the evidence in detail, as the case was to 
go again before the Committee. He had 
read it all very carefully, and the conclusion 
he had drawn from it was that the Com- 
mittee were warranted in the judgment 
they had come to, so far as Mitchell was 
concerned ; but, looking to the course 
the matter had taken, he thought it right 
that further inquiry should be made, so as 
to give the accused every opportunity of 
defence that he would have before a 
court of justice. It was a serious charge 
against Mr. Mitchell, and the House ought 
to be very tender in respect of any course 
which they took on this occasion. But 
there was, in his judgment, a far more 
important question which the Committee 
would yet have to consider. The Re- 
port was not an exhaustive one as re- 
garded another person named in the case, 
and, no doubt, the first application which 
Mr. Mitchell would make, when the Com- 
mittee re-assembled, would be for liberty 
to cross-examine Mr. Strutt. The moment 
the Committee met again the conduct of 
Strutt must be re-considered. It was the 
last request of Mitchell that he should be 
allowed to re-cross-examine Strutt. Who 
was Strutt? He was fons et origo mali. 
He employed agents to get signatures at 
a penny each to petitions intended to in- 
fluence the House in its decision upon a 
matter which had reference to private claims 
and public rights. The Committee in their 
Report blamed his conduct, but he greatly 
doubted whether, upon further inquiry, 
they might not feel bound to visit the 
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conduct of Strutt with something more 
than mere censure. It was Strutt who 
held out the temptation, and if Mitchell 
should be able to establish that these peti- 
tions had been altered by him with a guilty 
knowledge of their character on the part 
of Strutt, there could be no doubt (how- 
ever that might affect Mitchell) that Strutt 
would have been guilty of a still more 
serious infringement of the privileges of the 
House. Mitchell, it was perfectly clear, 
seemed most anxious to have it out with 
Strutt; he endeavoured to throw upon 
Strutt all the blame; and his defence (which 
was not, he must say, a good defence) was 
that he acted under the instructions of 
Strutt, a person already censured by Par- 
liament. The Committee, therefore, would 
be bound to inquire into that allegation, 
The issue was not solely whether Mitchell 
was guilty of a breach of privilege, but 
who were the persons implicated, whe- 
ther as principals or as accessories. 
There was much .in the evidence to 
throw suspicion on the conduct of Strutt. 
The latter, in reply to a question put 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
East Suffolk stated that throughout all 
the earlier portion of the proceedings he 
had not the slightest reason to suppose 
that the signatures had been improperly 
obtained. He stated that he began to 
suspect the authenticity of the signatures 
in March, a day or two before the petitions 
were presented, but that want of time had 
prevented him from ascertaining whe- 
ther or not they were genuine. But he 
wrote a letter to Mitchell on the 31st 
of January, in which he used the following 
words :— 

“ You must be very careful about the petitions, 
as the gentleman who has seen them makes some 
very candid remarks, and I am inclined, from 
what he says, not to require any more signa- 
tures,” 

What did this mean? Did he, when he 
afterwards handed those petitions to Mit- 
chell, suspect the signatures to be false, or 
did he not? It appeared that Strutt, with 
all this suspicion on his mind, was acting 
as Mitchell’s superior in the matter. It 
was the language of a man who suspected 
that the manner in which the signatures 
had been affixed to the petitions would not 
bear investigation. Under these cireum- 
stances, he (Mr. Denman) hoped that when 
the matter was referred*back to the 
Committee, they would not consider them- 
selves precluded from investigating the 
whole case, and that they would inquire 
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into the conduct of Strutt, and that the 
House would not shrink from punishing 
him also, if they should think that good 
ground existed for believing that he was 
implicated in these fraudulent proceed- 
ings. The House must not rest content 
with crushing the poor fly Mitchell upon 
the wheel, but should inquire closely into 
the conduct of Strutt, who, as a solicitor 
in a good position, ought to be far above 
the tricks and arts resorted to by poor 
wretches who obtained signatures at a 
penny each ; and, therefore, if guilty, 
would be by far the worse delinquent of 
the two. With respect to Mitchell, he 
(Mr. Denman) thought that the case 
against him was very strong, and he ap- 
peared, in fact, to endeavour to escape by 
raising a false issue, and by causing it 
to be inferred that none of the charges 
against him should be credited because 
they had not all been substantiated. But 
he (Mr. Denman) gladly left the case again 
in the hands of the Committee, hoping, 
as he did, that they would inquire into it 
from beginning to end. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
was a Member of that Committee, and he 
wished briefly to defend them from the 
charges of the hon. and learned Member 
for the King’s County. He was glad that 
the conduct of the Committee, of which he 
had been a Member somewhat reluctantly, 
had been justified by such hon. and learned 
Gentlemen as the Attorney General and 
the hon. Member for Tiverton who had 
just sat down. The letter to Mr. Cole, 
one of the officers of that House, was 
identified as being in Mitchell’s handwriting 
by one of Mitchell’s own clerks. The 
Committee throughout the proceedings had 
been influenced solely by a desire to render 
impartial justice. Mitchell had endea- 
voured to evade the Committee by giving 
an address where he was not known. Un- 
welcome as the duty would be, he was 
ready to enter with them again into an 
investigation of the case, but he hoped 
that when their labours were concluded 
they would not again be treated with the 
same unfairness they had experienced from 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
who, before the evidence could have been 
known to the House, had compared their 
conduct to that of the Committee of Public 
Safety at the time of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Mr. BONHAM CARTER said, that 
it was, in his opinion, most important that 
the Members of Committees which had to 
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conduct judicial inquiries such as that now 
under discussion should attend regularly, 
and, as far as possible, from hour to hour, 
and he himself was not absent for five 
minutes from this Committee. The Com- 
mittee did not refuse to hear Mitchell, or 
to allow him every opportunity of defending 
himself. It had been stated that a great 
deal of the evidence was not submitted to 
the person who ultimately fell under the 
reprobation of the Committee, but it should 
be remembered that all the earlier pro- 
ceedings of the inquiry were in the dark. 
The whole Committee was unanimous about 
one thing—namely, that forged signatures 
were attached to certain forms which had 
been furnished to Mitchell. The evidence 
of their own eyes was enough to satisfy 
them that frauds had been committed by 
several persons, and that Mitchell was one 
of those who had been concerned in them, 
and that evidence was confirmed by the 
testimony of the most distinguished expert 
who was commonly examined with refer- 
ence to signatures. Ile did not think that 
the hon. Member for the King’s County was 
as good a judge of the evidence as were 
other Members of the Committee who at- 
tended regularly from day to day, and who 
thus became acquainted with the manner 
and conduct both of all the witnesses and 
of the accused. Mitchell had himself been 
employed as a messenger in the Petitions 
Office, where it was his duty to inform his 
superiors of any signatures which appeared 
to be forged, and he was therefore well 
aware that it was contrary to the rules of 
the House that any name should be signed 
to a petition by any one except the person 
to whom it belonged. The evidence before 
the House fully justified the finding of the 
Committee, and therefore there was no 
necessity for them to inquire into any 
other of the nineteen petitions. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he hoped 
the discussion would not be longer con- 
tinued, as he did not see what good end 
could be obtained by such a course. He 
trusted that the matter would be speedily 
disposed of, and that the House would 
not again be troubled with it. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
had no desire to prolong the debate, but 
he did hope that the House would show 
every possible indulgence to the Com- 
mittee in order to enable them to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion upon the sub- 


ect. 
Mr. COX said, that as one of the Com- 
mittee who dissented from the opinion of 


Mr. Bonham- Carter 
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the majority, he was glad to see his own 
opinion upon the subject ratified by the 
House. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, he be- 
lieved it would be more satisfactory if a 
Committee of five were named by the 
Committee of Selection for the purpose of 
deciding upon this case. After the ex- 
pression of opinion which some of the 
Members of the Committee had made in 
that House he was afraid that but little 
weight would attach to their votes upon 
the subject. ° 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY said, he was 
sorry to hear the remarks which the noble 
Lord had made with reference to the 
Members of the Committee. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he had 
no intention of casting any imputation 
upon the Members of the Committee. He 
had referred particularly to the two hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken at length on 
adverse sides of the question. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he must state 
to the House that he should respectfully 
decline again to serve on the Committee. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the Report on the Com- 
mittee on Azeem Jah (Signatures to Pe- 
titions) be re-committed to the said Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Petition of George Morris Mitchell { pre- 
sented 8th May] referred to the Com- 
mittee. 


RAILWAYS—(GUARDS AND PASSENGERS 
COMMUNICATION.)—RESOLUTION, 


Sr WILLIAM GALLWEY, in rising 
to move a Resolution upon the subject 
of the communication between guards and 
passengers on railways, said, he had to 
complain of the inconvenience which the 
business of private Members suffered from 
the introduction at such an hour of debates 
like the one with which the House has just 
been engaged. The question was whether 
this communication was possible or not. 
He wished to ascertain from the Govern- 
ment whether it was practicable or not to 
establish direct or indirect communication 
between passengers and the drivers of 
trains. Although the Motion which he 
had placed upon the paper might not— 
considering the science and mechanical 
skill in the country—settle the matter with 
which it dealt once for all, it would at all 
events tend toits settlement for some time 
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to come. His Motion was sufficiently in- 
nocent to disarm all opposition, and the 
subject was one which any Member might 
bring before the House with a fair chance 
of success. Nor was the subject entirely 
unknown to the House, for he recollected 
that some years ago it came under their 
notice under rather curious circumstances, 
of a somewhat sensational character, Two 
hon. Members travelling by railway to 
town, to discharge their Parliamentary 
duties, saw the roof of their carriage blown 
away and felt the floor crumbling beneath 
their feet. The question then was dis- 
cussed in the House, and he remembered 
the galaxy of railway luminaries who com- 
peted among themselves as to who should 
first rise and should most protest in favour 
of a remedy being supplied. Those Gen- 
tlemen then declared that they were 
searching throughout Europe for the pro- 
er invention, and that when they had 
found it the public should have the benefit 
of it without any limitation as to expense. 
He put it to the Hov- 2 whether the railway 
authorities had ever fulfilied that pledge. 
If they had not done so during the long 
interval that had elapsed since the former 
discussion, he thought it would be agreed 
that it was time for Parliament to take 
the subject into its own hands if it desired 
that anything should be done to prevent a 
recurrence of accidents, which too often 
occurred. As far as his own observation 
went he could state that no direct commu- 
nication existed at present between pas- 
sengers and the persons in charge of the 
engine, and there was no means of com- 
munication between the passengers and 
the guard. He was told that in some 
cases a communication was attempted to 
be established between the guard and the 
driver of a train by a cord connected with 
a bell on the engine, but that was not a 
certain mode of communication, and even 
if it were there was little that was new in 
it, as a guard had always been able to 
attract the attention of the driver by ap- 
plying the break. As to communication 
between the passengers and engine driver, 
he had seen no attempt to establish it, but 
upon the great Western line he had seen 
some solid sentry boxes—of such a strength 
as might have been directed by the Iron- 
plate Committee—which were of no use, 
because they were always untenanted, the 
company not liking to pay “the wages of 
the look-out men who should oceupy them. 
He had no doubt he should be met with 
similar arguments to those which were 
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used upon the former occasion, when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) told the House that a Royal Com- 
mission was about to be appointed which 
would consider this subject, and therefore 
it would be better to wait for their Report 
before arriving at any decision on the 
matter. He had known many cases in 
which three years had elapsed between the 
appointment of a Royal Commission and 
the date of its reporting. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman would not have the pre- 
sumption to ask the public to wait for that 
period before he attempted to apply a 
simple remedy. He had found that the 
Order of Reference had been forwarded to 
the Chambers of Commerce, but not to an 
agricultural society, though agriculture was 
as much interested in the question as trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman well knew that 
Ministers often did not pay the slightest 
attention to the Reports of Royal Com- 
missions. He knew a striking instance of 
that, in which a Commission had reported 
in favour of a particular harbour of refuge 
in Yorkshire, yet the Government had 
completely neglected their recommendation. 
Certainly the word ‘‘safety’’ was incident- 
ally mentioned in the Order of Reference 
of the Commission, but that was all. No 
doubt the representatives of the railway 
interest would have some objection to make 
to his Motion. It would be said that this 
was an interference with railway manage- 
ment, and a division of the responsibility 
which ought to rest entirely on the shoul- 
ders of railway managers. But the law 
had interfered to regulate the number of 
passengers that should be carried in stage 
coaches; it had also interfered with car- 
riers’ carts and the like; but that inter- 
ference had never been held to derogate 
from the responsibility of their managers. 
He was convinced that if his Motion were 
carried it would be the commencement of 
a new era in railway legislation for the 
safety of the public. Events which had 
happened recently on our railways, and 
which might happen again at any moment, 
had made this question one of the most 
pressing urgency, and it was on that 
ground alone that he had taken it up. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
safety of the public requires that, pending the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, some immediate 
provision should be made for compelling railway 
companies to make arrangements for establishing 
a proper communication between guards and pas- 
sengers.” 


Mr. LEFROY seconded the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is the opinion of this Louse, that the 
safety of the Public requires that, pending the 
Report of the Royal Commission, some imme- 
diate provision should be made for compelling 
Railway Companies to make arrangements for 
establishing a proper communication between 
Guards and Passengers.” — (Sir William 
Gallwey.) 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that the hon. 
Baronet had not made any suggestion as 
to the’manner in which his object was to be 
carried out. He had been discreet enough 
not to suggest any remedy to the House, 
although he asserted that a remedy was 
easy. It certainly would be a very re- 
markable piece of legislation to inflict pains 
and penalties upon persons for not doing 
nobody knew what. However, he would 
assume that all that the hon. Baronet in- 
tended to do was to give expression to a 
feeling which prevailed extensively out of 
doors—that the railway companies were 
doing nothing to remedy an evil univer- 
sally recognized. He thought, however, 
that he would be able to show that they 
had not been neglectful of their duty. A 
few months ago the Railway Clearing 
House appointed a Committee, composed 
of some of the ablest railway managers in 
the country. The Committee publicly in- 
vited tenders of inventions for effecting a 
communication between railway passengers 
and engine drivers, and the result was, that 
196 inventions were laid before the Com- 
mittee, and more than half the inventors 
attended in person to explain their plans, 
In the Report drawn up by the Committee, 
attention was directed to what had been done 
by a former Committee which had inquired 
into the subject in 1852 and 1853. He 
might observe that so good were the con- 
clusions arrived at by that former Commit- 
tee considered to be, that a Railway 
Commission appointed in France, in conse- 
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degree of safety from attack. There was 
another very great objection to those foot. 
boards—namely, the number of deaths 
which they caused among railway servants, 
In Belgium, where perhaps they were more 
used than in any other country, no year 
passed without some deaths arising from 
their use. It was but natural, therefore, 
to conclude tha tif with our more extensive 
railway system, and more rapid rate of tra- 
velling those footboards were attached to 
our railway carriages, the proportion of 
deaths would be much larger than it was in 
Belgium. Railway companies could not 
expect nor ask their servants to discharge 
such a dangerous duty as passing along 
those footboards, and that consideration 
alone must prevent railway directors from 
employing what appeared at first sight to 
be one of the most effective means of 
communication between the different por- 
tions of a train. After the Report of 
the Committee of 1853 had been adopted, 
the company of which he was Chair- 
man put the cord system of connection 
into use on 200 or 300 miles of railway, 
and had continued to use it; but he could 
not go further in commending it than to 
say that, in some very few ~<ases, it might 
possibly have prevented accidents. The 
hon. Baronet had spoken of the use of 
sentry boxes on the trains, and had said 
that they were frequently untenanted 
through some miserable economy. But the 
fact was, in fogs and in tunnels it was im- 
possible to see along a whole train from 
one of these sentry boxes; but the main 
reason why having a man stationed in one 
of these boxes would not be an effectual 
protection was that, though a man might 
keep his eyes in a particular direction on 
every journey, during days, or even weeks, 
yet, after thousands of trains had run, and 
millions of miles had been traversed with- 


quence of the murder of a Judge in a/out an accident, the eye would not submit 


railway train, had reported that they were 
sound, and adopted them as the basis of 


its own recommendations to the Govern- | less. 


ment. That Commission was composed of 
Members of the Government and the Le- 


gislature and eminent engineers, but had | future. 


on it no gentleman connected with railways. 
It found that, in all probability, the Judge 
had owed his death to the footboards, which 
enabled a person to walk from one end of a 
train to the other, and thus facilitate the 
escape of the murderer, and consequently 
the Commission arrived at the conclusion 
that a connection by footboards was not 
one which afforded to passengers any great 


Mr. Lefroy 
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to such a constant strain, apparently with- 
out result, and the lookout became care- 
Experience showed that this had 
been the case; and he had no doubt 
that it would continue to be the case in 
The Committee which had re- 
cently considered the subject had reported 
that none of the means of communication 
submitted to it were such as could be re- 
commended for general adoption. Under 
these circumstances it had been arranged 
that several of the railway companies 
should continue the experiments which 
were now in progress to test the best of 
the various inventions that had been sub- 
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mitted to the Committee, and which had 
been selected for this especial purpose. 
He could assure the House that to give 
passengers the power of communicating 
with the guard was by no means a simple 
matter. There would be no use in giving 
it if the guard was not required to attend 
to the summons ; and in that case a ner- 
yous passenger might stop a train in a 
place where there were no signals, and 
where a stoppage would be attended with 
the greatest danger to the whole of the 
passengers. THe trusted that after what 
he had said with respect to the proceeed- 
ings of the railway companies the hon. 
Baronet would withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not think they could agree to such a 
Resolution as that proposed, when the hon. 
Gentleman had not suggested what would 
be a proper communication between guard 
and passengers. The hon. Gentleman had 
been rather severe on the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade for the unfeeling way in which he 
had spoken of the number of lives lost on 
railways. But he believed that there was 
a very exaggerated idea in the public mind 
as to the loss of life on railways. Only the 
other day he had seen an account of the 
loss of life in the streets of London 
during the last year, and it actually ex- 
ceeded the whole number of lives lost by 
accidents on the whole of the railways 
in the kingdom. Last year when Mr. 
Briggs was unfortunately murdered, he 
had brought the question before the House. 
He had received many letters containing 
suggestions on this subject, but he found 
that there was only one mode of communi- 
cation that was satisfactory, and that such 
a mode was not possible in this country 
because there was not sufficient space for 
the guards to pass. The loss of life to 
guards from the footboard system was very 
great on the Continent. He would urge 
upon the hon. Gentleman, therefore, that 
that was not the proper time for proposing 
such a Motion as the present, and that he 
ought to be prepared to point out the 
proper mode of communication between 
passengers and guards. 

Mr. LEFROY said, that the public 
owed his hon. Friend (Sir William Gall- 
wey) a debt of gratitude for the part he 
had taken in this matter. There had, 
according to his own knowledge, been 
great complaints as to the neglect which 
had been shown. He was not prepared 
to state the number of dreadful acci- 
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dents, and cases of alarm that had 
occurred; but he differed from the state- 
ment that the number was small. His 
hon. Friend’s argument with respect to 
the protection which was given to travel- 
lers by coaches was not intended as a re- 
commendation that similar precautions 
should be adopted, in the same mode, 
on railways, which would be absurd ; but 
he only quoted those precautions to show 
that the safety of the public was guarded 
in those days, and his hon. Friend 
used the illustration as an argument in 
favour of adopting some efficient precau- 
tions for preventing accidents in railway 
travelling. He (Mr. Lefroy) bad had some 
connection with railways, and he had ever 
felt that a great deal more ought to be 
done in this direction than had been as 
yet attempted. The railway companies 
ought to show more deference to the feel- 
ings of the public by contriving some 
means of communication in cases of danger 
or illness. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member opposite, that the plan of placing 
aman in a box would not succeed, be- 
cause his vigilance would probably be- 
come relaxed as he got used to it. 
With respect to the point which had been 
raised, that trains might be stopped with- 
out sufficient cause, he admitted that 
might be the case, and that therefore the 
plan of simply making a communication 
between the passengers and guard would 
not be sufficient, but he must say that he 
was in favour of some such plan as existed 
abroad, and had urged his hon. Friend 
to bring that before the House. At 
present there was a footboard running 
along the train, which might possibly 
be made useful by wideving it so that 
the guards might reach the passengers in 
case of alarm. The Government appeared 
to be rather indifferent about the matter, 
but he hoped the railway companies would 
take the question up in all seriousness, 
and with a determination to find a remedy 
for the existing evil, in which ease there 
would be no necessity for any compulsory 
steps being adopted, the reverting to which 
he should very much deplore. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
sure the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Wil- 
liam Gallwey) did not wish to insinuate 
that he was indifferent to the dangers to 
which passengers were exposed in the cases 
to which he had referred, where they ex- 
pected every moment to be killed without 
having the power to arrest the attention 
of the company’s servants. He sympa- 
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thized very much with the unfortunate 

osition of those passengers; and so far 
om the Board of Trade -being indifferent 
to the whole question, as suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy), it having been 
repeatedly brought before them—not per- 
haps so much by large deputations but by 
railway travellers—and had received their 
best attention. The subject also had been 
discussed two or three times in the House, 
having been brought under its attention 
by the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck). It was, of course, the duty of 
the Board to have regard to public feeling, 
which existed in the country, on the ques- 
tion, and to bring the subject under the 
attention of the railway companies. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of July in the last 
year a letter was addressed by the Board 
to every railway company in the kingdom, 
calling attention to the complaints which 
had been made, and asking them to take 
into consideration the adoption of some 
means to meet the evils complained of, and 
to make some attempt to allay the sense of 
insecurity evidently felt by the travelling 
public. In consequence of that circular the 
subject was referred to the Railway Clearing 
House, which was, in fact, a conference 
of railway managers, representing pretty 
nearly all the railway companies of the 
kingdom, and the general railway interests. 
They selected a sub-committee, composed 
of the most competent managers, to con- 
sider this question. That sub-committee 
had made a Report, which had been subse- 


quently confirmed, and had met with the | 


concurrence of the railway managers gene- 
rally, so that there was some reason to 
believe that they were about to adopt— 
indeed, he might almost say they had 
undertaken bond fide to carry into ex- 
ecution, if practicable—some plan which 
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passenger, but to stop the train at the 
next station or point at which the train 
would be protected by fixed signal. He 
had read the Report and the reasoning 
which had led to this conclusion, and he 
thought it sound. The French Govern. 
ment went into this question very fully, 
and judged it unadvisable there should be 
a system of communication between pas- 
sengers and guards, being of opinion that 
the evils it would give rise to would be 
greater than those which were sought to 
be averted. Although the managers here 
were prepared to give passengers a limited 
means of communicating with the guard, 
they could not enable a passenger to stop 
the train wherever he liked, because that 
would be to imperil the life of every other 
passenger in the train—for one that was 
following might dash into it and smash it 
to atoms; neither could they allow the 
guard to go to the passenger, on account 
of the great risk of the loss of his life in 
doing so when a train was travelling 
rapidly. He thought, however, the plan 
|they proposed would tend very much to 
| meet the evil complained of, and he trusted 





the Motion would not be pressed to a 


division. If his hon. Friend had sought 


to deal with the question by means of a 


| 
| Bill he would have found it more difficult 


than he imagined, because it was one thing 
to frame a Resolution affirming the desir- 
| ability of doing a particular thing and an- 
| other to frame the clauses of a Bill in such 
|@ manner as would carry out the object ; 
and if the hon. Baronet tried to frame 
clauses to carry out a measure in accord- 
ance with his Resolution he would soon find 
how difficult it would be to frame them in 
such a manner as to carry his point with- 
out inflicting other and perhaps worse 
‘evils. He did not mean to say that there 


would enable passengers to communi-|was any insuperable mechanical difficulty 
eate with guards. They had not pledged | in securing communication between pas- 
themselves to any particular plan, be-|sengers, guards, and drivers, and when 
cause they said in their Report, with | once the principles to be carried out were 
great justice, that before any plan could | determined upon there would be very little 
be generally adopted it was absolutely | delay in acceding to the wishes of the 
necessary that the apparatus, whatever public. The question, however, was not 
it might be, should be tested on some! in a state to require immediate penal and 
of the principal railways, before its value | compulsory legislation. The railway com- 


could be ascertained and decided upon. 
That was the position of the case at pre- 
sent. The extent of the remedy pro- 
posed by the railway companies was that 
passengers should be able to arrest the 
attention of the guards in express or ordi- 
nary trains travelling long distances with- 
out stopping at intermediate stations. The 
guard was not to be able to go to the 
Mr, Milner Gibson 


panies, stimulated by the letter from the 
Board of Trade, had taken the matter in 
hand, and as soon as they had ascertained 
by experiment which plan was the best 
they would adopt it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that while 
giving the right hon. Gentleman credit 
for his sympathy with unfortunate pas- 
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who were being killed, burnt, or maimed, 
he could not help thinking that the Go- 
vernment bad been very apathetic on 
this subject. He would repeat what he 
had formerly said, that so long as the 
Government exhibited the same want of 
energy which had hitherto characterized 
them, so long must they be held re- 
sponsible for the continuance of these 
accidents whenever they occurred. The 
Government admitted the existence of 
the evil, but contented itself with for- 
warding circulars to the railway compa- 
nies, requesting their attention to the 
subject. The result of these energetic 
measures was, that the railway compa- 
nies were just beginning to make a few 
experiments as to the best mode of 
affording means of communication be- 
tween the passengers and the guards, 
The hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. 
Thompson) complained that no sugges- 
tion had been made as to how this com- 
munication was to be effected. He should 
like to know whether if some definite 
and effectual measure had been proposed 
by Government, they would not have 
had the railway directors of all the com- 
panies erying out that the Government 
were interfering in railway management, 
and endeavouring to deal with things 
which they did not understand. It ap- 
peared that the Committee appointed by 
the railway authorities had been sitting 
for many months, that they had exa- 
mined 196 schemes, and that they had 
not been able to come to a conclusion 
upon any one of them. He considered 
that the course they had pursued was 
trifling with the House. The fact that 
the Committee appointed by the Clearing 
House had considered 196 schemes, and 
had prepared a Report, was no compensa- 
tion to the public for the risk which they 
ran of being burnt, maimed, or murdered 
on railways. There were two difficulties, 
and two only, in the way of the establish- 
ment of such a communication as was 
recommended by the Motion before the 
House. One was that railway directors 
invariably refused to act upon any sugges- 
tions which came from out of doors, and 
the other was that they would not spend 
a shilling they could possibly avoid, even 
to prevent the occurrence of accidents. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite said, that if 
the railway companies were to adopt a 
certain mode of proceeding they would kill 
a certain number of railway servants, and 
the effect of the argument was that, in 
order to avoid killing railway servants, 
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they must kill a certain number of pas- 
sengers. It was idle to tell the House of 
the large penalties they incurred as a 
consequence of accidents acting as a de- 
terrent to them in this course of proceed. 
ing; for the accidents and the compen- 
sation were both on the increase. In 
this particular case, it was obviously a 
question of money. It had been admitted 
that if we had the means of locomotion 
for the guard to allow him to circulate 
from one end of the train to the other, the 
cause of complaint would be removed. The 
guard could inquire into any emergency or 
cause of alarm without stopping the train 
until he had ascertained what it was. If 
carriages were properly constructed, ar- 
rangements might, with the sacrifice of a 
amall amount of space, be made to enable 
the guard to pass with safety from one 
carriage to another; and it was, therefore, 
clear that this was a mere question of 
expense. Whether his hon. Friend should 
divide or not, he trusted that the time was 
not far distant when by the voice of public 
indignation the House would be told in 
terms which it could not misunderstand 
that it should not any longer be permitted 
to sanction a system of traffic under which 
the blood and bones of passengers were 
sacrificed to save the pockets of railway 
companies. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that he consi- 
dered the attacks made upon the Govern- 
ment and the railway companies unjust. 
They had taken the matter into their 
consideration, and had formed a plan which 
they believed would accomplish good, and 
they ought at least to have the credit of 
doing what they could until the plan they 
proposed had been tried. At present it 
was impossible for the guard to communi- 
cate with passengers when the train was 
proceeding at anything like average speed, 
on account of the extreme rapidity of the 
motion, which would render loss of life to 
the guard imminent were he to make any 
such attempt. He was sure that the com- 
pany of which he was a director would most 
readily adopt any invention which experi- 
ence should prove to be a successful one. 
If the plan under consideration was found 
to answer he had no doubt it would be 
carried out by the railway companies with 
a liberal spirit. 

Mr. PEASE said, it had been his lot 
to fill the position of a railway director for 
a great number of years, and he must 
utterly disclaim the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) as to 
this question being a matter of money. He 
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could hardly suppose that the House would 
endorse the sentiment, that the railway 
boards, constituted as they were of men 
of business, men prominent in works of be- 
nevolence, thought nothing about the com- 
fort of passengers; nothing but about the 
remunerativeness of their undertakings. 
That they said, ‘‘ Slaughter whomsoever 
you will, and spend no money to redress an 
evil which renders the lives of the public 
insecure.”” The railway companies studied 
nothing more seriously than the comfort 
of their passengers, and the instructions 
given to the gentlemen appointed to attend 
the conference on the subject were to adopt 
the best plan, without reference to money, 
because they felt that they were gentle- 
men to whose keeping was intrusted the 
most preciouslives. It was alike ungene- 
rous and unjust to taunt them with some- 
thing worse than remissness—namely, in- 
difference to human life, when they did all 
they could not only to secure safety but 
comfort to passengers. He thought that 
such extravagant charges as those brought 
by the hon. Member for Norfolk would 
only recoil on the heads of those who 
brought them. 

Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had, 
perhaps, never heard the proverb, ‘ Com- 
panies have no souls.” They all knew 
that the individuals with whom they dined, 
and whom they met in society, were quite 
different persons when they became asso- 
ciated in corporation. They were to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Milner Gibson) was pledged that the rail- 
way companies, within a reasonable time 
after the result of the experiment, would 
find a means of communication between 
the drivers of engines and passengers, 
through the guard. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite had said that the means of 
communication, which it was hoped would 
be discovered by the Railways Committee, 
was to be applied only to express and fast 
trains, which were to be brought up at the 
next signal station after receiving the in- 
timation to stop. But suppose the recur- 
rence of such an accident as that which 
had recently occurred between Reading 
and London, would the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that the train was to continue in 
progress to the next station? However, 
after what had taken place, as the House 
appeared to consist mainly of railway di- 
rectors, and he had therefore little chance 
of carrying it, he would, with the permis- 
sion of the House, withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
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given no pledge of anything. What he had 
stated was, that the railway companies, in 
reply to the Government circular, had re- 
cognized the desirableness of having a com. 
munication between passengers and guards, 
to be exercised under certain limits, and 
promised that if a practical scheme were 
discovered it should be generally adopted. 

Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman name a time when 
the scheme will be adopted ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: If the hon. 
Gentleman will move for the papers he can 
have them. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MINES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. AYRTON moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation of the 
Act, for the regulation and inspection of 
Mines, and the allegations of the petitions 
presented to the House upon the subject 
from the Miners of Great Britain. He 
said, that as there was no opposition to the 
Motion it would not be necessary for him 
to trouble the House with any observa- 
tions. It had been said that the Commit- 
tee had been moved for rather late. That, 
however, was not his fault or that of the 
petitioners, and it would be the duty of 
the Committee to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to make up for time which had 
been lost. He concluded by presenting 
petitions from 10,000 miners, in addition 
to those already presented. 

Si GEORGE GREY said, that the 
notice had been worded so as to be vague 
in its terms ; he had, therefore, suggested 
the terms which the hon. Member had now 
adopted. A great many petitions had been 
presented from miners, complaining of what 
they conceived to be some defects in the 
administration of the Act for the Regula- 
tion and Inspection of Mines. As that 
Act had been in operation for some years, 
it was a fit subject for inquiry, though he 
doubted whether a Committee could now 
conclude its labours in time to make a 
Report during the present Session. If the 
hon. Member thought it right to take the 
Committee under these circumstances, 
there would be no objection. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought a Royal Commission, which would 
have been able to visit localities and look 
personally into the matter, would have 
afforded a more effectual means of inquiry 
that a Select Committee. At the same 
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time, he thought it would be very dangerous 
for the House to resist the demand made 
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by so many persons engaged in the trade, 
and if no better result should arise from the 
inquiry than a proof that the claims of these 
persons were not overlooked, the time oc- 
cupied in the investigation would not have 
been lost. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
aware that a Royal Commission had been 
asked for. He had understood that a Com- 
mittee was what it was wished to obtain. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wanted to know whether inquiry were to be 
limited to coal mines, or to extend to dif- 
ferent metalliferous mines, such as those in 
Cornwall ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Act mentioned 

only referred to coal and iron stone mines, 
and the petitions were limited in the same 
way. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was to 
be regretted that there was so little time 
left for going into the question. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Fergusson) that a Royal Commission would 
have afforded a more satisfactory means of 
inquiry than a Select Committee. The case 
made out by the working miners was so 
strong, that it was impossible for the 
House to resist the inquiry. He hoped the 
Committee would sufficiently appreciate 
the strong feeling that existed on the part 
of these men, to determine that something 
should be done. It was very desirable that 
they should, if possible, make their Report 
this Session; but if that could not be done, 
they might recommend the Government to 
appoint a Royal Commission. 


Motion agr¥ed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Act for the regulation and 
inspection of Mines, and into the complaints con- 
tained in Petitions from Miners in Great Britain 
with reference thereto, which have been presented 
to the House during the present Session.” —( Mr. 
Ayrton.) 

And on May 29, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Lippett, Mr. Nzare, Mr. 
Greenatt, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Arntnur Mitts, Mr. 
Krynarrp, Mr. Francis Snare Powgu, Mr. 
Jackson, Colonel Dunynz, Mr. Curve, Mr. Fer- 
Ranp, Mr. Hussgey Vivian, Lord Ropert Cxrci, 
and Mr. Bruce :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 4) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Banine, Bill to confirm a 
certain Provisional Order under “ The Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1858,” relating to the Hastings 
District, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Barina 
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and Sir Gzorcr Grey. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 132.] 


House adjourned at a quarter | 
before Eight o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Pustuic Buis—Ordered—County 
of Sussex *; Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment*; Ecclesiastical Leasing Act 
(1853) Amendment.* 

First Reading — Harwich Harbour * [137]; 
County of Sussex * [138]; Smoke Nuisance 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment * [139] ; Ecclesias- 
tical Leasing Act (1858) Amendment * [140]. 

Second Reading — Church Rates Commutation 

[35], negatived. 

Select Committee — On 
Bridges * [47], nominated. 

Committee — County Voters Registration [59] ; 
Commissioners of Supply Meetings (Scotland)* 
[102], [ Mr. Finlay]. 

Report — County Voters Registration ny 3 
Commissioners of Supply Meetings (Scotland) * 
[102], (Mr. Finlay]. 


Metropolitan Toll 


CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL, 
[prtt 35.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE *: Mr. Speaker, 
I find that the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Charles Douglas) has given notice of his 
intention to oppose the second reading of 
this Bill, as he had done on two former 
occasions. The object of those Bills was 
the same as that for which I now ask the 
consideration of the House. I have re- 
ferred to the records of the speeches of the 
hon. Baronet on these Bills, and I must 
say that, although they have one merit— 
that they were not long—their length is 
out of all proportion to the matter which 
they contain. I know not, Sir, whether 
the hon. Baronet wishes to imply, by this 
renewal of opposition, merely that he dis- 
likes the consideration of the subject con- 
templated by this Bill; perhaps that is the 
reason why his opposition is very perse- 
vering. I remember that the hon. Baronet 
was once a Tory; but he now seems to 
have changed his party, and to have joined 
the Ultra-Liberal section of the House; 
but Iam not aware of any great change 
in his opinions. The hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, serves the purpose of a political 
weathercock, and shows whence the op- 
position to this Bill emanates. Nothing 
appears to be more conspicuous than the 
excessive liberality of the Ultra-Liberals 
on some points, and their excessive illibe- 
rality upon others. It was only the other 
day that hon. Gentlemen of that party 
were anxiously supporting a Bill which 
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all boroughs, and which would, in fact, 
have reduced the franchise upon which a 
clear majority of this House are returned 
to something very like household suffrage. 
And now these same bon. Gentlemen ap- 
pear as my opponents, when I come for- 
ward—after having for many years listen- 
ed to their complaints aginst the present 
system of church rates, chiefly founded 
on the conscientious objections which the 
personal liability to the church rate ex- 
cites amongst their constituents. I seek 
to remove that personal liability of which 
their constituents complain; to give an 
exemption from personal liability from 
the cost of maintaining the fabric and the 
services of the Church to the whole class 
of occupiers, yet these Gentlemen now 
come down to the House and threaten me 
with the most determined opposition. 
During the long contests, Sir, in this 
House relating to church rates, which 
have extended over a period of thirty 
years, the only element which rendered 
the opposition respectable was the fact, 
that it pretended or purported to be 
founded upon the conscientious objections 
of certain Dissenters to the payment of 
church rates—forced payment towards the 
maintenance of a Church to which they 
object. There is no other respectable 
ground for this opposition, unless we are 
to understand that the desire to uproot the 
Church Establishment itself ought to com- 
mand the respect of the House, I am in- 
clined to think, from the opposition now 
threatened to this Bill, that the opposition 
to church rates has become one phase of a 
dangerous agitation seeking the dis-estab- 
lishment of the Church—aiming at the 
separation of the Church from the State. 
The proposals of this Bill fully meet the 
conscientious objections which are enter- 
tained ; but it is directed absolutely against 
the attempt to despoil the parishioners of 
this country of their right to a portion of 
the real value of the property within their 
parishes used for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the fabric and the services of their 
churches, which they have possessed from 
time immemorial. A proposal for the set- 
tlement of this question ought to have this 
effect—it ought to separate those who are 
actuated by a desire to satisfy conscien- 
tious scruples from those who desire to 
use the anti-Church agitation for the pur- 
pose of uprooting the Establishment—for 
the purpose of changing the Constitution 
of this country—for the purpose of assi- 
milating it to the Constitution of the 
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United States, which has this great mis. 
fortune, foreseen by Washington, who was 
justly characterized as the father of his 
country, that their Constitution recognizes 
no form of Christianity. Washington de- 
sired to establish among the States those 
principles of charity, those peaceful prin- 
ciples of mutual goodwill which have, 
thank God, through the influence of the 
Church of England, ever prevailed in this 
country as the basis of our Constitution, 
which exemplifies the feelings which pre- 
vail among the great body of the people 
of this country. There is nothing, Sir, 
in history more remarkable than an inci- 
dent, which has been much overlooked— 
than a circumstance which occurred during 
the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Washington was most 
anxious to establish the Protestant form 
of religion. He was most anxious upon 
this subject, that our former colonists 
should copy from the mother country the 
wise provision by which, uuder the form 
of an established religion, the ministration 
of a pure Christianity and the opportuni- 
ties for a true worship should be afforded 
to every citizen. The proposal was, how- 
ever, opposed by Jefferson, the disciple of 
Voltaire, at the instance of Carroll—a 
Roman Catholic—whose brother was a 
Jesuit, and who afterwards, by a process 
then unusual in his Order, became Bishop 
of Baltimore. And, Sir, when we see 
the condition of the United States—when 
we witness the bitter feelings which have 
generated the war—when we see the 
convulsions which these @tates are un- 
dergoing—when we remember that their 
President has been murdered—when we 
see that the life of the Prime Minister 
has been attempted—may we not regard 
with distrust the objects of those who 
would remove the characteristic of the 
Constitution of the country which is em- 
bodied in the union of the Protestant 
Church of this country with the State, 
in order to induce us to adopt the prin- 
ciple of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is now illustrated by so dark 
and so lamentable a page in the history of 
the world. 

Let me now, Sir, advert to the imme- 
diate object of this Bill. The principle of 
the Bill is this—that this House shall 
sanction the substitution of a charge of 
twopence in the pound upon real property 
in this country, in lieu of church rates, as 
they have hitherto been levied ; that this 
provision shall, in the first instance, 
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extend to no property but that which has 
been assessed to church rates within the 
last seven years, and to those parishes 
only the inhabitants of which have not 
manifested their opposition to church rates 
by three successive rejections of church 
rates upon a poll. Therefore, what I ask 
the House to do is this—to give the inha- 
bitants of those parishes who have mani- 
fested their desire for the supply from real 
property which church rates have up to 
the present time afforded them, the means 
which twopence in the pound on real 
property will yield for purposes of church 
rate—that is, for the maintenance of the 
fabric and the services of the Church. 
During the last Session, Sir, after I had 
made this same proposal to the House, in 
a Bill very similar to the present—although 
the present Bill has been, as I think, 
greatly simplified and improved—the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone rose in 
his place, and told me that I was guilty 
of proposing to the House a mere political 
juggle—a mere financial juggle. He said 
that I proposed that the owner, not the 
occupier, should pay this twopence in the 
pound—that, so far as this amount (the 
average of the church rate throughout 
England) was concerned, the change which 
I proposed would make no difference, for 
that the owner would immediately charge 
upon the occupier an amount equivalent 
to the charge imposed upon him. Now, 
Sir, that appears to me to be a very 
specious objection; but the noble Lord 
forgot this, that the operation which I 
proposed is illustrated by the property and 
income tax; and if he is right, and it 
makes no difference whether the owner or 
- occupier is liable to the charge, the differ- 
ence between Schedule A of the pro- 
perty tax and Schedule B of income 
tax has no effect upon the incidence of 
taxation ; for it is clear that, if the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord against my pro- 
posal is good, and that the change I pro- 
pose will not affect the positions of the 
owner of property and the occupier of 
property in this respect, it is perfectly 
clear that the whole amount levied under 
Schedule B of income tax—that is to say, 
the whole amount paid by the occupiers of 
land—constitutes a charge upon landed 
property, as direct as is the charge under 
Schedule A, which is called the owners’ 
tax; the distinction betyreen these two 
schedules is as much a juggle as the 
scheme I propose. Now, Sir, I refer to 
this point because it is important. I never 
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yet was guilty, I hope, of proposing a 
Parliamentary or financial fallacy to the 
House, and my proposal is this—to give 
an exemption from personal liability to 
any payment for the purposes of church 
rate to the whole of the occupying body. 
In order to effect that object, I adopt the 
principle of the property and income tax, 
which allows the occupier to deduct the 
charge under Schedule A from his rent. I 
propose that the charge which I would 
substitute for church rates shall be levied 
on the same principle as the tax is levied 
under Schedule A of the income tax, 
abandoning the principle of Schedule B 
in the income tax, which is similar in its 
incidence to the church rate as now levied 
in parishes, with this difference only, that 
the one being a local tax and the other a 
general tax, the church rate is always 
levied by the churchwardens and overseers 
of parishes, whereas, under Schedule B, 
the tax is levied by the Commissioners of 
Income Tax appointed by the Government. 
Sir, I hope the House will excuse me 
for having endeavoured to meet this ob- 
jection. 

I will now, Sir, proceed to deal with 
another class of objections. After a long 
contest in this House—after having been 
in a minority, the defenders of church 
rates and of the Church, now that this 
House has decided by a majority of ten 
that church rates shall not be abolished 
without compensation being given, seem 
to think it quite needless to take any 
notice of the former opposition of the 
former majorities of the House. They 
would, I suppose, have it believed that 
the opposition was merely fictitious, a 
factious movement on the part of the 
Liberal party in this House. It appears, 
Sir, to me that they totally forget that, in 
the year 1862, this House — and a very 
full House—passed an important Resolu- 
tion. The House, perhaps, will allow me 
to refer to the terms of that Resolution. In 
a House of 559 Members, the House came 
toa Resolution by a majority of seventeen, 
to the effect— 

“ That it would be unjust and inexpedient that 
church rates should be abolished until some sub- 
stitute for them has been supplied.” 

It is upon that Resolution that I found my 
proposal. The House, in 1862, was evi- 
dently dissatisfied with the state of the 
law respecting church rates, and after 
having decided by former majorities to 
sweep away church rates altogether, on 
mature consideration, came to the decision 
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that church rates should be maintained 
provisionally, until some substitute for 
them should be suggested which might 
meet with the approbation of the Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, the real state of the case 
is this: that the law of church rate is 
acknowledged to be in a most imperfect 
condition ; that the law exists provision- 
ally, and provisionally only, until such 
time as the Legislature shall be satisfied, 
that some substitute can be found whereby 
the parishes of this country may not be 
despoiled of that public property which 
has hitherto been applied to the purposes 
of church rates. Now, Sir, what is the 
feeling of the country on the subject? 
There may exist in this House a feeling 
that the matter had better be left for the 
consideration of another Parliament. But, 
I would ask, is it wise to leave this ques- 
tion in the state of uncertainty, in which 
it has been for the last thirty years? I 
remember that, more than thirty years 
ago, the Government proposed a substitute 
for church rates; that, in the year 1834, 
Lord Althorp proposed a substitute for 
church rates; that his Resolution for a 
substitute for church rates passed this 
House by a very large majority ; and that, 
for thirty-two years, the state of the law 
of church rates has generated a chronic 
discontent —a chronic agitation ; that it 
has served as the means of separating 
Protestant Christians from one another ; 
that it has ever been a source of bitter- 
ness; that successive Governments have 
acknowledged the difficulty ; but for thirty- 
two years this House has remained im- 
potent to provide a remedy for this ac- 
knowledged grievance. 

I feel, Sir, that I am a humble Member 
of this House, but I have felt so discon- 
tented, so dissatisfied with this state of 
things, that, as hon. Members know, I 
have for some years laboured to discover 
some common ground upon which Church- 
men and Dissenters may agree to remove 
this cause of strife without committing 
that gross act of injustice which this 
House has condemned by a majority—the 
deprivation of the parishes throughout 
this country of this power of local taxa- 
tion—of this right in the property of the 
parishes which they inhabit, from whence 
they have drawn the means of providing 
for the ministration of religion to the 
poor. I know, Sir, it may be said that 
an independent Member should not venture 
to propose such a measure as this. But I 
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tion Bills, which met with the support of 
majorities of this House? Always inde- 
pendent Members? Sir James Clay, and 
Sir John Trelawny, the Member for 
Tavistock. These Bills have always been 
proposed by independent Members. [I 
ask, Will the House sanction this prin- 
ciple, that an independent Member shall 
be entitled to propose a destructive mea- 
sure, but that an independent Member shall 
not be entitled to submit to the House a 
measure for the maintenance of one of the 
institutions of this country, for reconciling 
differences, for removing causes of strife, 
for producing peace amongst his fellow- 
subjects? Sir, I do not believe that the 
House intends to adopt any such principle 
as that; and in that belief I am en- 
couraged again to urge their attention to 
the necessity of dealing with this subject, 
which is no less important now than it 
was when I first, seven -years ago, ven- 
tured in another form, by Resolution, to 
submit the matter to the House. 

I refer those, Sir, who say there is no 
occasion for a substitute for church rate 
to the Resolution of 1862. But they may 
say that was the state of things two years 
ago—that the House acted upon the cir- 
cumstances of 1862—but that the circum- 
stances, which then existed, no longer 
exist in the year 1865. Sir, I have made 
it my business to ascertain the state of 
the agitation which exists in the country, 
and I find it recorded that between the 
Ist of May, 1864, and the Ist of May, 
1865, there have been contentions with 
regard to church rates in England and 
Wales, either in vestries, before magis- 
trates, or in the courts at Westminster, to 
the extent of 109 cases. I think, Sir, 
after that statement, it cannot be pretend- 
ed that the strife has ceased. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the strife 
is aggravated in its bitterness; for on 
looking through the accounts in the Liber- 
ator and the Nonconformist — the two 
periodicals which are specially devoted to 
this subject—I find statements of strife 
between the incumbent and the parish- 
ioners in one case—I really do not like to 
dwell upon such subjects—resulting in the 
imprisonment of the rector in the vestry, 
and his deliverance by the police. In 
another very disagreeable case I find the 
triumph of a church rate party, the roast- 
ing of an ox in the street, public rejoicings, 
and the next day a serious vestry was 
convened for the purpose of impugning 
the accounts entered by the rector in tlie 
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ish books. Sir, I could multiply these 
instances of bitterness and strife. I could 
show how the present state of the law of 
church rates leads to the degradation of 
religion by mixing it up with these miser- 
able considerations of petty payments— 
these petty subjects of strife, which gene- 
rate a bitterness that scarcely any politi- 
cal contest in a larger area can produce 
amongst the people. The state of the law, 
in this respect, is such as to produce bit- 
terness and strife amongst neighbours. 
Can you have a worse state of the law 
than that? Why, Sir, it has been con- 
demned by the highest legal authority 
extant upon the subject. I presented to 
the House a petition from the Tamworth 
Union, praying for the adoption of the 
principle of this Bill. And on what was 
that petition founded? On the fact that, 
in Tamworth, there had been a contest 
respecting church rates—that the cases 
had been taken from the magistrates 
before the superior courts—that the rate 
had been overthrown by the decision of 
that court. Dr. Lushington declared that 
the churchwarden had done his best in 
the assessment of the parish, and repeated 
the substance of the evidence he gave 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, that the law of church rate as to 
assessment is in such a condition that it is 
scarcely possible for a churchwarden to 
make an assessment that will bear the 
investigation of the court. Can you have 
a higher authority for the necessity of a 
change in the law than that of the emi- 
nent Judge who has been engaged during 
the last sixty years in deciding cases under 
that very law? In his evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee, Dr. Lushington 
declared that, in his opinion, the first 
process of amelioration necessary was, that 
the whole jurisdiction as to levying any 
sums for the purposes of church rates 
should be removed from the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The Committee of the House of 
Lords came to a Resolution in accordance 
with that evidence. ‘They declared that 
the process ought to be purely civil, and 
assimilated to the process for the levying 
and recovery of poor rates. Sir, the Bill 
which I now submit to the House em- 
braces that recommendation of the House 
of Lords. Well, Sir, I do not expect that 
I shall hear in this House any dispute as 
to one fact, and that is, that church rate 
m its average amount is a direct deduction 
from the rent paid by the occupier to the 
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which renders the occupier liable to church 
rates. I think it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon that point. I might quote the au- 
thority of the late Sir Robert Inglis in the 
debate of 1834; I might quote the au- 
thority of the late Mr. Hume in the same 
debate ; I might quote the authority of 
the late Mr. Whittle Harvey, the repre- 
sentative of the Dissenters of that day; 
I might quote the authority of the late Sir 
Robert Peel in 1837, in favour of the out- 
line of this Bill; I might quote the autho- 
rity of Sir Robert Peel to this effect, that 
church rate in its average amount is a bur- 
den upon land; Imight quote his authority, 
in 1849, supported by that of the late 
Mr. Goulburn, and illustrated by that of 
the present Earl Russell; I might quote 
the authority of the late Sir James Gra- 
ham, but I do not like to trouble the 
House with these quotations. I have 
quoted these authorities before, and they 
are all supported by the authority of Mr. 
Coode before the Committee of the House 
of Lords on church rates so late as the 
year 1861. I, therefore, ask the House 
to admit that I am not seeking to inflict 
any novel burden upon real property, but 
that I am merely about to do that which 
the Poor Law Commissioners, so far back 
as the year 1843, recommended. I am 
about to ask the House to enact by law 
that the burden that the incidence of the 
average amount of the rate shall be recog- 
nized in its true character as a charge 
upon property, and not as a charge upon 
the person. Now, Sir, in order that I 
may prevent any misconception on this 
| subject, let me show why church rate, to 
a certain extent, does operate as a 
charge upon the person, and not, to 
its full amount, as a charge upon pro- 
perty. It does so for this reason. It 
is variable in its amount. The occu- 
pier, when he takes a farm or house, cal- 
culates the average amount of rates and 
taxes, and makes a deduction from the 
rent which he offers—a deduction which 
is recognized in almost every agreement 
for the taking of property in this coun- 
try in one form or other, constantly re- 
cognized in terms, always implied. Where 
you have a variable payment — as in 
the case of church rate, which on the 
average has been twopence in the pound, 
but is sometimes raised to sixpence—that 
difference of amount is beyond the calcu- 
lation of the occupier when he entered 
upon the holding, and therefore that dif- 
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and it is to that personal liability that all 
the objections to church rates made in 
this House apply. I only ask the House 
to remove this grievance by a process 
which has been successful in the case of 
tithes—first in Ireland, and then in Eng- 
land—the process of substituting a charge 
on property for a personal liability, which 
has this great recommendation, that you 
can commute a charge, and you cannot 
commute a personal liability until you 
have reduced that personal liability to an 
average, by means of which process I have 
calculated the amount of charge which is 
proposed in this Bill. You cannot com- 
mute until you have ascertained the aver- 
age, and I think the commutation is a 
most desirable object. As long as there 
is a charge upon the person there will be 
a disposition to object. There are many 
cases, and particularly the cases of Dis- 
senting owners of property, in which the 
commutation of the charge is desirable— 
in the cases of these Dissenting owners 
commutation is as desirable as it has proved 
to be in the case of the tithe-rent charge. 
Well, then, I ask the House, by commu- 
ting the church rate, to give to the Dis- 
senting owners the opportunity of ridding 
their property of that liability, if it shall 
so please them. But, Sir, I cannot admit, 
with regard to the owner of property, that 
a charge upon that property is a grievance 
to himself; for no man brought the land 
of this country into the world, and no man 
ean take his acres out of the world with 
him when he dies. And, therefore, I agree 
with Sir Robert Inglis, I agree with Mr. 
Harvey, the representative of the Dissen- 
ters, who, during the debate of 1834, de- 
clared that no Dissenter could plead a 
conscientious scruple with any honesty 
against a charge which did not attach to 
himself, as an individual, but to the pro- 
perty to which he had become entitled 
under the sanction and protection of the 
laws of this country. Therefore, I say 
this—that by the change I propose, I give 
this liberty to the Dissenting owner, that 
if he objects to his property (and no man 
can hold property, except during his life) 
being charged for church rate, he may 
commute that charge. He cannot do so 
at present. I, therefore, tender to the 
owners of property in this country a pri- 
vilege and an opportunity which has never 
been tendered them under the existing 
law. But, Sir, I wish to meet another 
objection. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department, has 
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repeatedly contemplated the possibility of 
a substitute for church rates, and, with 
the ability which has raised him to the 
high position which he now holds, has 
sanctioned the principle of the substitution 
of a charge in lieu of church rates. He 
did so during the debate upon the Bill in- 
troduced on the part of Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment by the then right hon. Member 
for Cambridge. I will not intrude by 
quoting the words of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, although I have them here. Again, 
in the debate on the Resolution proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Wiltshire, the 
right hon. Baronet sanctioned the principle 
of the substitution of some payment for 
church rates of some direct charge upon 
property in lieu of church rates. In doing 
so, the right hon. Baronet merely adhered 
to the principle enunciated by the Whig 
party in 1834. Again, two years ago, the 
right hon. Baronet thought it his duty to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill 
which was introduced for the commutation 
of church rates by the hon. Member for 
Surrey. Therefore, the right hon. Baronet 
has sanctioned two of the objects of my 
Bill—the substitution of a charge for the 
church rate; and has also recommended, 
as highly desirable, the commutation of 
that charge. 

Sir, I am perfectly aware of the difii- 
culties of my position as an independent 
Member ; and, although I sit on this side 
of the House, I am as independent a Mem- 
ber as any one. The right hon. Baronet 
may think it his duty to oppose me. I 
am one of those who do not undervalue 
the force of party connection. I can only 
say that if I am to suffer from the opera- 
tion of party connection, I shall deeply 
lament it. But let the House understand 
what I ask. This Bill has been con- 
sidered, has been framed, has been re- 
framed under the advice of those whom I 
am not entitled to mention; but I think 
it right to say this, that it has been ap- 
proved of by authorities as high in equity 
and in law as any that exist in this coun- 
try. It contains no dangerous principle. 
The principle which it contains is the 
principle of tithe commutation; the ob- 
ject which it contemplates is, that pro- 
perty shall provide for the maintenance of 
the fabric of the Church. It is by a charge 
upon property that the manses and the 
churches of the Kirk of Scotland are 
maintained. Therefore, the Bill proposes 
no new, no dangerous principle. I believe 
that it tenders the same hope of peace that 
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has been realized in the case of tithe com- 
mutation—first in Ireland, and then in 
England. I do trust that the Liberal party 
will not manifest such illiberality as to 
oppose this Bill, which is the largest ten- 
der towards the removal of religious scru- 
ples which they have for years represented 
that has come from this side of the House. 
I do not ask the House to adopt the mea- 
sure exactly as it is drawn. I have sent 
copies of the Bill to every Board of Guar- 
dians, to every Clerk of the Peace, to 
many of the clergy, and to many well- 
informed independent persons, and they 
have generally admitted to me that the 
Bill, as drawn, is worthy of its object. 
But I do not ask the House to adopt any- 
thing but the principle of the Bill. I 
ask them only to sanction the object of the 
Bill—the commutation of church rate— 
and to allow the Bill to be referred to a 
Select Committee of this House. The 
right hon. Baronet, in particular, has, 
during these discussions, declared that the 
substitution of some means for maintain- 
ing the fabric in lieu of church rate is 
desirable. The right hon. Baronet has 
sanctioned the principle of commutation. 
I only ask the right hon. Baronet, and I 
ask the House, to have a Select Committee 
appointed, and to make the principle of 
commutation the basis of their inquiry. 

I hope, Sir, that the House will allow 
me to show them that there is grave oc- 
casion for their interference. I have re- 
cently been looking over the proceedings 
of the Liberation Society, and, as they 
have been the successful promoters of 
some change in the law, I think their 
opinion on the present state of things 
worthy of the attention of the House. 
Mr. Miall, who was once a Member of this 
House, bears high office, has great influ- 
ence in the society called the Liberation 
Society, and in a speech delivered by him 
the other day, and reported in the Voncon- 
formist of the 4th of May, he says— 

“In one respect only is there any striking dif- 
ference between the society of 1844 and -that of 
1865. That is in its name. The Conference 
which met in November 1853 substituted for the 
title of ‘The British Anti-State Church Associa- 
tion,’ that of ‘The Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control.’ It 
certainly did no harm. I will not affirm that it 
did much good ; but unquestionably it is its later 
designation, or rather the abbreviated form of it, 
‘The Liberation Society,’ that has won for it a 
conspicuous place in the history of the country.” 

Now, Sir, I hope the House will observe 
this: that the Liberation Society is likely 
to treat the church rate agitation as a 
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means to an end—that this influential - 
officer of the society declares that its pre- 
sent name does not convey so clearly the 
object of the Association as its former 
name. I think this will induce the House 
to understand the real object of the Asso- 
ciation—the purpose for which it is work- 
ing this anti-church rate agitation. Now, 
Sir, this objection to National Churches is 
not confined to the Liberation Society. I 
find in the Syllabus of Errors condemned 
by the Papacy attached to the Encyclical 
Letter of the 8th December, 1864, No. 37, 
‘National Churches can be established 
after being withdrawn and separated from 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff.” Now, 
here is a direct coincidence in object be- 
tween the anti-State Church movement 
and the Papal declaration. And what 
does Mr. Miall go on to say? He says— 

“Ts our movethent tending to narrow, sec- 
tarian, or false issues? Is not the issue—towards 
which it is manifestly making progress, marvel- 
lous progress—broad, national, religious? To 
what is this owing? Not to the transcendent 
wisdom of those who have been intrusted with 
the guidance of the society’s affairs, but to the 
force of that irresistible current of events of 
which the committee had sought to take ‘ advan- 
tage. They have acted all along on the principle 
that to obey is better than sacrifice.’” 


And now, Sir, I should like to know 
whom it is intended by this passage that 
they are to obey. We know that the 
highest authority in the Papacy has de- 
clared, that they are serving the purposes 
of the Papacy, as enunciated in that de- 
cree, and we have Mr. Miall declaring that 
he is obeying. I wish the House to con- 
sider “‘whom”—I wish the Members of 
the Liberal party to consider to whom that 
obedience is rendered? Mr. Miall seems 
to imply that the movement is not alto- 
gether in a satisfactory position; and in 
the report of the Liberation Society for 
1865 I find these observations— 

“Conservative candidates everywhere express 

a willingness to assent to any measure which will 
meet the objections of its (the church rate’s) op- 
ponents, without endangering the existence of the 
Establishment.” 
I am thus supplied with the fact, which 
I wish to impress upon the House, that 
the general feeling of the electors through- 
out the country —at all events, of the 
Conservative electors—is, that some sub- 
stitute should be found for church rates. 
Well, Sir, the report goes on to say— 

“Under such circumstances, the work which 
will devolve upon the society’s friends in connec- 
tion with this particular object is not likely to be 
less arduous than it has Seen, They have not 
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only to exert themselves to insure the election of 
a Parliament which will again and again pass an 
abolition Bill, they have to multiply the number of 
parishes in which rates cannot be obtained with- 
out vigorous and persevering opposition, they 
have to defeat attempts to revive rates where they 
have ceased to be levied, but where the progress 
of parochial division may encourage the hope of 
reviving the abandoned impost. Such exertions, 
however, will scarcely be rewarded with success 
without a determination to make this agitation an 
effectual means of leavening the public mind with 
sentiments favourable to the higher and broader 
purposes of this organization.” 

Now what are these ‘‘ higher and broader 
purposes?” The separation of the Church 
from the State—the dis-establishment of 
the Church—first of the Church in Ireland, 
and then of the Church in England. They 
go on to say— 

“The Committee do not conceal from them- 
selves that their difficulties are likely for a time 
to keep pace with the activities of the supporters 
of the existing system,” 

And let the House mark this— 

“ And will increase in proportion to the extent to 
which the controversy passes from the region of 
abstract speculation into that of practical states- 
manship.” 

Now, Sir, I think these last words explain 
the opposition which I met with from the 
other side of the House. The rulers of 
this Liberation Society are opposed to any 
settlement of this vexed question short of 
the total abolition of church rates, involy- 
ing—and this is their point—the spolia- 
tion of the parishes of those means of sup- 
porting their churches which from time 
immemorial, from Saxon times, they have 
possessed. And, Sir, when the House 
considers this subject, I hope they will see 
clearly that I am opposed by the opponents 
of the union of the Church with the State, 
who will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the spoliation of the Church. 

Sir, I beg to apologize to the House for 
having so long detained them; but, per- 
haps, they will allow me, as briefly as I 
can, to review the object of this Bill, which 
are—first to remove all personal liability in 
respect of church rate; secondly, to acknow- 
ledge and confirm the right of the parish- 
ioners to that portion of the gross value 
of real property which, being beyond the 
rent paid to the landlord, has always been 
reserved for church rate; thirdly, to ex- 
empt from the charge on real property 
reserved by the Bill to the use of the 
parishioners elsewhere, all parishes in 
which no church rate has been levied for 
seven years. And here let me observe, 
that in making this exemption, I do not 
bar the right of the inhabitants of those 
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parishes in which there has been no church 
rate for seven years again to claim, for 
their own purposes, whenever two-thirds 
of them shall think fit—again to reclaim 
their right to this charge. On the con. 
trary, the Bill provides, that if, at any 
time, two-thirds of the inhabitants of any 
parish which has been for seven years 
without a church rate shall think fit to 
petition the Court of Quarter Sessions, the 
Court shall, as a matter of duty, declare 
the charge to be substituted for church 
rate, imposed at the instance of the in- 
habitants of that parish. Perhaps they 
may never exercise the right. If it is a 
large parish, such as in Birmingham and 
the parishes in London and other large 
towns, it may never become subject to this 
charge; but I, for one, will not bar the in- 
habitants from that which I hold to be 
their inalienable right. I reserve their 
right to claim, whenever they shall think 
fit, this provision for the maintenance of 
their worship. The next provision is, 
therefore, to give two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of parishes, exempt as above, 
power to claim that the exemption shall 
cease, and thus to bring their parish within 
the charge. The Bill then provides for 
the eventual commutation of the charge 
thus substituted for church rate into an 
endowment for each parish, the proceeds 
of which shall be applicable as those of 
church rate. Provision is also made that 
the charge substituted for church rate shall 
cease on the creation of an endowment. 
Now, Sir, these are the objects contem- 
plated by the Bill. And further, there is 
certain machinery attached to the Bill, 
which has been carefully considered, con- 
stituting what would virtually be a com- 
mission for the purpose of commutation. 
But upon these subsequent provisions I 
do not dwell. All I ask the House to 
do is this—to act in the spirit of its Re- 
solution of 1862, and to consider the 
means of substituting for church rate, 
which has for thirty years caused so much 
discontent throughout the country, a 
charge similar in its nature to the Tithe 
Commutation Rent Charge, and to supply 
the means of commuting that charge into 
an endowment to be held to the credit of 
each vestry of each parish to be at the dis- 
posal of the vestry of each parish. For 
think not I would deprive the parishioners 
of the liberty of disposing of the fund in- 
tended to supply the arrangements of their 
church. I would invest them with liberty 
so far as the expenditure for their church 
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js concerned—liberty to secure that the 
arrangement of their church shall be in 
accordance with their own feelings. As 
I respect the right of any Dissenting body 
to regulate its own chapel, so would I 
respect the right of the parishioners to 
regulate their own parish church. My 
object is not to break up the parochial 
system ; my object is to confirm the pa- 
rochial system. My object is to secure 
the due control of the parishioners in 
vestry assembled over their own place of 
worship so far as all the accessories of 
worship are concerned. My object is, as 
I have said, to strengthen the parochial 
system—to secure the rights of the laity 
of the Church of England, and to prevent 
an act of spoliation which, after due con- 
sideration, the House has condemned; and 
therefore, Sir, in the spirit of the Resolu- 
tion of 1862, I beg that the House will 
consider the principle of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Sm CHARLES DOUGLAS rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire was not justified in the 
unprovoked attack which he had made 
upon him, and he should decline to notice 
personalities; but was willing to give 
the hon. Gentleman credit for honesty 
of intention, steadiness of purpose, and 
a desire to do that which he believed 
to be just and right. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, must excuse him for 
differing altogether in opinion with him 
as to the utility of introducing this 
Bill at that stage of the last Session 
of a moribund Parliament. When, there- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman gave notice of 
his intention to move the second reading 
of his Bill, he (Sir Charles Douglas) felt it 
equally his duty to give notice of his in- 
tention to move its rejection—thus taking 
precisely the same course this Session as 
he had adopted in the last. It appeared 
to him that it was the general desire and 
feeling of that House, as well as of those 
who took an interest in the question, that it 
should be submitted at the general election 
to the hustings, and that it was useless to 
attempt any such settlement as that now 
proposed in the last days of an expiring 
Parliament. He disclaimed any such in- 
tention as that which was imputed to him 
—namely, that he was threatening an hust- 
ings agitation on the subject—all he de- 
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sired was that this question should be 
submitted to the decision of the electors at 
large. He was, however, of opinion that 
the best and most satisfactory solution of 
the question was to abolish the compul- 
sory power of collecting church rates 
altogether. He indignantly repudiated the 
idea of wishing the destruction of the 
Church. It was not reasonable to expect 
that House to discuss an important ques- 
tion of this kind at the present period of 
the Session, when everybody knew that 
it was not intended to advance the measure 
another stage; and therefore he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

~ HADFIELD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months,’’—( Sir Charles Douglas.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, before the 
Question was put, he wished to say a few 
words on the subject. He was desirous 
of stating that there was no foundation 
whatever for the anticipation of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) that he (Sir George Grey) 
would oppose the Bill simply because it 
was brought in by a private Member sit- 
ting on the other side the House. He 
thought, on the contrary, it would be most 
unreasonable to oppose the measure on any 
such ground. He could assure him that 
there was no person to whose opinions he 
was ready to listen to with greater respect, 
being convinced that, uninfluenced by 
party motives, he was actuated by a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to settle this vexed 
question. His advice, however, to the 
hon. Gentleman was, to press this Bill 
no further upon the consideration of the 
House, as there appeared to be a general 
desire that this question of church rates, 
which had been made the subject of many 
warm debates in that House in former 
Sessions, should be allowed to rest as it is 
for the present; and it appeared to him 
that that would be the wisest course for 
the hon. Gentleman to take. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, from the ap- 
pearance of the House at that time, there 
was very little chance of the question of 
church rates being settled in the way pro- 
posed ; at the same time if his hon. Friend 
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should go to a division he (Mr. Scourfield) 
should certainly support him, inasmuch 
as his Bill recognized a principle which 
he believed to be a sound and just one, 
that when property was subject to a cer- 
tain charge that charge should not be taken 
off it without adequate compensation. In 
supporting the Bill of his hon. Friend he 
did not, however, wish to be misinter- 
preted. He could not certainly disguise 
from himself the conviction that no mea- 
sure of this kind would prove a final 
settlement of this question. Although 
some persons were disposed to anathema- 
tize pew rents and the payment for seats 
in churches, he did not think that any 
measure for the settlement of church rates 
likely to be assented to would be altoge- 
ther free from the recognition of such 
practices. It would not do to repudiate 
any principle which might prove, after 
all, absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of churches. For example, he should 
not be disposed to reprobate the practices 
of bazaars and other abominations resorted 
to frequently, for the purpose of obtaining 
funds for a church, because, however ob- 
jectionable they were according to his 
views, nevertheless, if a greater amount 
of good than harm arose from them he 
would be willing to submit to them. At 
a large meeting of churchmen held at 
Bristol this year, called the Church Con- 
gress, all those questions connected with 
the maintenance of churches were dis- 
cussed. Some vehement denunciations 
were hurled against the present pew sys- 
tem; but the majority of those present 
refused to anathematize that system, ac- 
cepting it as a choice of difficulties the least 
objectionable or inconvenient. Amongst 
the individuals who expressed such an 
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opinion was that great supporter of the 
Church and distinguished nobleman Lord 
Lyttelton. It was only right that those | 
who made a payment towards the expenses | 
of a church should have a prior claim to | 
seats in the church over persons who made | 
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regard to tithes had had on the Irish 
Church. The opponents of the Irish Church 
had lost much of their strength because 
the burden of support had been shifted ; 
and so in regard to church rates, if they 
shifted the burden they would increase the 
difficulty of getting rid of it. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the right 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
would not press the Motion to a division 
— if he would consent to withdraw it he 
would meet with the unanimous support 
of both sides of the House. If the hon, 
Gentleman went to a division, he (Mr. 
Collins) should be obliged to divide against 
him, though he should do it with reluct- 
ance. And heshould do so for this reason 
—the hon. Gentleman had brought for- 
ward the Bill in the full belief that it 
would materially strengthen the Church, 
while he (Mr. Collins) believed it would 
have just the opposite result. He was 
opposed to the odious system of pew rents, 
which was nothing better than having 
private boxes in the Church. At present 
the ratepayers had the option of making 
or opposing a church rate, and it would 
be tyranny to deprive them of that power 
and privilege. The present system had 
this other advantage, that it operated as a 
check upon clergymen having peculiar no- 
tions, who might not otherwise be so con- 
ciliatory as they might be. It was hope- 
less to expect that the Bill would receive 
the sanction of the House, and, therefore, 
he hoped it would not be pressed. 

Mr. NEATE said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire that before they abolished 
church rates it was necessary that a sub- 
stitute should be provided, and the hon. 
Gentleman had done his best to do so, and 
had made a good, though not a successful, 
suggestion to meet the difficulty. The 
onus of providing a substitute rested, how- 
ever, with those who wished to provide a 
substitute, and not with those who were 
opposed to the present system. He was 








no contribution ; and he confessed he saw | disposed to admit, which the Liberation 
no great evil in pew rents. | Society and many others did not, that the 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, he was opposed | Church of England was entitled to the 
not only to the manner in which this tax | benefit of some special organization for 
was levied, but to the tax itself, and it | enforcing this claim on its own members ; 
would be inconsistent with the views en- | but it rested with the Church to suggest 





tertained upon the subject by most of those 
who sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House to agree to a measure that would, 
no doubt, improve the mode of imposing 
the tax, but which was designed to per- 
petuate it. It would have the same effect 





such an organization. The House should 
remember that the reason why the church 
rate question was left in its present un- 
satisfactory condition was because the 
great Conservative party had not come 
forward with any measure to deal with 





upon this question that the change with | it. 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, that as the| must rest on the principle on which the 
Church had a claim on the land, the ob-| Bill of his hon. Friend was founded—up- 
servations of the hon. Member for Knares- | on the principle that property should even- 
borough (Mr. Collins) were unjust. So/| tually be chargeable for the support of the 
far from its being tyranny towards the| Church. However, as there was no chance 
ratepayers, the object of the present Bill} of such a settlement this Session, he 
was to relieve those who considered this} thought his hon. Friend would do well to 
an obnoxious impost from its payment, | withdraw his Bill. 
and to substitute another and a better} Lorn JOHN MANNERS hoped the 
mode of raising a church rate. While he} hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was ready to acknowledge the reasonable- | would not put the House to the trouble of 
ness of the proposal of the hon. Member | dividing on the question, as it was quite 
for North Warwickshire, he could not vote | clear that neither party had the least in- 
for any measure which contained any fur- | tention of accepting his measure as a set- 
ther endowment of the Church of England, | tlement of the question. A division would 
till by some means or other they should| not represent the opinions of the House 
better understand what were the princi- | on the question. It was clear that in order 
ples and doctrines of that Church, aud by| to effect a compromise of this question, 
what means these doctrines could be en-/ they must, on the one hand, satisfy the 
forced on persons receiving the emoluments | friends of the Church that the proposal 
of the Church. At present, when he came | would be a better arrangement than church 
to consider what really was the Church of | rates; and, on the other, the great majo- 
England, he was in a state of great per-| rity of those who objected to church 
plexity. All sorts of strange doctrines | rates. The present measure did not satisfy 
and practices were heard of as being in-| the friends of the Church, and would not 
dulged in by clergymen professing to be-|conciliate Dissenters. It would, there- 
long to that Church, and in one journal | fore, be a waste of time to renew the dis- 
supposed to represent a certain section of | cussion of a question upon which they had 
that Church there was a weekly record of | had such long and such warm debates on 
the numbers that had passed over to the | former occasions. It had been said by 
Church of Rome. the hon. Gentleman opposite that the 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that the hon.| Conservative party had made no attempt 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) was in/ to settle this question. His hon. Friend 
error when he said that no steps had been| near him (Mr. Heygate) had shown 
taken by the Conservative party to propose | the injustice of the imputation, but he 
a satisfactory settlement of the church |(Lord John Manners) begged to remind 
rate question. The hon. Member, he the House that the Conservative party had 
thought, must have a very short memory. endeavoured to deal with the question in 
In the first place, he must observe that it} what he believed to be the only right 
was not exactly the duty of the Opposition | manner—namely, by introducing a Bill 
side of the House to initiate any measure | on the authority of the Government. But 
on the subject, but it was rather the duty | the proposal made by the Government of 
of the Government to do so. It could, | Lord Derby was rejected by the very party 
not, however, be said that those on his| with whom the hon. Member who made 
side of the House had sat silent, and had | that unfounded charge acted. The mea- 
done nothing in the matter. During the sure of Lord Derby’s Government on 
Administration of the Earl of Derby, the | the question, was exactly that which the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- | hon. Member had expressed his desire to 
sity (Mr. Walpole) had proposed a concilia- see introduced. But the fact was pro- 
tory plan, and the late right hon. Members! posals for the settlement of the ques- 
for Preston and North Wilts (Mr. Sotheron tion had been made by that side over 
Estcourt) had also proposed a plan which, and over again, and the rejection of 
had it been met in a fair spirit by the Go- them had always been by the friends 
vernment opposite, and with a sincere of Dissenters. Political Dissenters were 
desire to settle the question, would have probably satisfied with the present state 
done so long ago. The real truth was, of the question, and as a member of 
that this church rate question was a valu- | the Church, he (Lord John Manners) did 
able one for Gentlemen opposite. With not regret that they had succeeded in de- 
regard to the present proposal, he believed feating the various proposals made on the 


that the only settlement of this question | subject. By maintaining their present po- 
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sition in reference to the church rate ques- 
tion, until Dissenters showed unequivo- 
cally that they were prepared either to 
propose, or to accept when proposed, some 
conciliatory and equitable settlement of 
the question, he believed they should 
arrive at a far better position than any 
they had yet occupied as to the question of 
church rates. He was prepared to say 
‘‘No” to any proposal for altering the 
existing law if it did not maintain the 
rights of the Church, and if it was not pro- 
posed on the authority of the united Ca- 
binet. He hoped the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire would not feel it to 
be his duty to press the second reading of 
his Bill, for if he did he (Lord John Man- 
ners) should feel it to be his duty to vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he willingly joined 
issue with the noble Lord who last spoke. 
The noble Lord said that the present state 
of the question of church rates was satis- 
factory for the interests of the Church. 
He was quite willing to allow the noble 
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Lord to judge as to what was for the in- 
terest of his Church, and on that point he 


(Mr. Gilpin) would not pretend to give an, 
But he disavowed for himself | 
and for his friends the insinuation of the | 


opinion. 


noble Lord that they, the Dissenters, were | 


disposed to maintain this grievance for | 


their own purposes. He regarded church | 
rates as a grievance, and no settlement 
would be complete or satisfactory, or ought 
to be satisfactory, which did not provide 
for the entire abolition of compulsory 
church rates. He gave the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
credit for a sincere desire to settle the 
question on what he supposed to be equit- 
able grounds. But hon. Members had been 
brought up in different schools, and he 





did not himself recognize the justice of 
his own place of worship being despoiled | 
of its furniture for the sake of furnishing | 
and decorating the Established Church — | 
of his own church in Houndsditch having ' 
its furniture annually carried away on' 
trucks to deck the Church of the noble 
Lord opposite. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE thought that the 
real question was, whether the minority 
in the country should prevent the majority | 
from voting a church rate if it chose. At! 
one time he had felt very desirous of hav- | 
ing this question settled ; but when he saw | 
a minority using this question for political | 
purposes, and not desiring to have it set- | 
tled lest they ahould lose the advantage | 


Lord John Manners 
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of a grievance, he quite agreed with the 
noble Lord that they on that side of the 
House need not fear going to the coun- 
try on the question. He was quite pre- 
pared to let the agitation go on, and to 
leavei t to the country to decide with. 
out the slightest doubt as to what its 
decision would be. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the op. 
ponents of church rates objected to pay 
one farthing to the maintenance of a 
worship which they did not approve. 
The maintenance of this injustice was a 
harm to the cause of religion. The 
Nonconformists had always distinguished 
themselves for their loyalty to the pre- 
sent ruling House, it was from the party 
who had always supported the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy that any danger had 
arisen. Neither was it with Noncon- 
formists that the prisons were filled, but 
with those who were claimed as mem- 
bers of the Established Church. The 
Established Church asserted that they 
were the wealthiest portion of the com- 
munity. Why, then, did they seek to 
extort from their less wealthy brethren 
the small sum of money required to sup- 
port their own worship? But this im- 
post was maintained not for the sake of 
the money but as a badge of superiority, 
and the Nonconformists working for this 
Bill asked for justice and equality. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question ; ” 

The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
126: Majority 84. 

Words added: — Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


AYES. 

Bentinck, G. W. P. French, Colonel 
Bentinck, G. C. Gard, R. S. 
Booth, Sir R. G. Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Bourne, Colonel Hardy, J. 

ovill, W. Hodgson, R. 
Bramley-Moore, J. Humberston, P. 8. 
Bremridge, R. Knightley, Sir R. 
Brooks, R. Langton, W. H. G. 
Bromley, W. D. Lopes, Sir M. 
Bruce, Sir H. H, Lowther, Captain 
Buxton, C,. Rose, W. A. 
Cobbold J. C. Scourfield, J. H, 
Cole, hon. H. Selwyn, 0. J. 
Damer, S. D. Shirley, E. P. 
Du Cane, C. Smith, A. 
Du Pre, C. G. Somes, J. 
Fergusson, Sir J. Torrens, R. 
Floyer, J. Treherne, M. 
Forester, rt. hon.Gen, = Vansittart, W. 
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Verner, Sir W. TELLERS. 
Verner, E. W. Newdegate, C. N. 
Waldegrave-Leslie,hnG. Hamilton, Major 
Williams, F, M. 

NOES. 
Acton, Sir J.D. Kennedy, T. 
Adam, W. P. Kinglake, A. W. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Antrobus, E. 

Aytoun, R. S. 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Baring, T. G. 

Baxter, W. E. 


Blackburn, P. 
Brand, hon. H. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Butler, C. S. 


Carnegie, hon. C. 
Clay 7. 


Clifford, Colonel 
Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Collins, T. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C, 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cox, W. 

Craufurd, E, H. J. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, J. C. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Fellowes, E. 
Fenwick, E, M. 
Fenwick, H. 

Finlay, A. S. 
Foljambe, F, J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Foster, W. O. 
Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gower, hn. G. W. G. L. 
Greenwood, J. 
Grentell, H. R. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
Handley, J. 
Hartopp, E. B. . 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
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Kinglake, J. A. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
ee, 


Lacon, Sir E. 
Lawson, W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lee, W. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

Mackie, J. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Marjoribanks, D. CU. 
Martin, J. 


Scholefield, W. 
Seely, C 

Seymour, W. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Steel, J. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tomline, G. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. I. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P, 
Vivian, Hl. H. 
Walter, J. 
Western, 8. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 

White, hon. L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Woods, H. 

Wyld, J. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wyvill, M. 

Yorke, J. R: 


" TELLERS. 


Douglas, Sir C. 
Henley, Lord 
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COUNTY VOTERS REGISTRATION BILL. 
[BrtL 59.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HUNT moved — 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill relating to the powers and duties of re- 
vising barristers to the case of registration in 
cities and boroughs.” 

This Instruction, he explained, did not re- 
fer to all the provisions of the Bill, but 
only to three clauses—first, that revising 
barristers should have power to make an 
immediate order as to costs when the 
objection was frivolous; next, that the 
revising barrister should read out in an 
audible tone the corrections he might make 
in the register; and thirdly, that in order 
to be able to keep order in his court he 
should have power to commit for contempt 
of Court for the day on which he was sitting. 

Instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill relating to the powers and duties 
of revising barristers to the case of registra- 
tion in cities and boroughs.—(Mr. Hunt.) 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Overseers to publish Register.) 

Mr. C. WYNN moved to insert at 
beginning of clause— 

“ The clerk of the peace of every county shall, 
on or before the Ist day of June in each year, 
transmit to the overseers of every parish or town- 
ship within such county a sufficient number of 
copies of the part or parts of the register relat- 
ing to such parish or township and the over- 
seers.” 


His object was to secure greater accuracy 
as well as economy by the abolition of all re- 
prints of the existing registers by overseers 
for publication in their respective parishes. 
The only objection he anticipated to the 
proposition was that this course would 
transfer the cost of printing from the 
parishes to the country rate. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Grounds of Objection to be 
specified in Notice.) 

Mr. HUNT moved an Amendment 
which, he said, had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Oldham. The clause 
provided that objections should be made 
specifically in writing; but he proposed 
so to alter the clause that objections to the 
list of claims to be placed on the register 
should continue to be general. 

E 
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Amendment moved to insert at com- 
mencement— 

“‘ Any notice of objection to any person on the 
list of claimants for any parish or township, may 
be given according to the provisions of the seventh 
section of the principal Act, but with that excep- 
tion.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Each ground of objection to 
be treated by Revising Barristers as a 
separate Objection.) 

Mr. COLLINS observed, that there was 
at present no legal form of withdrawing 
an Objection, and he hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
would endeavour, before its final passing, 
to supply that deficiency. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not see the | 
necessity for any positive enactment upon 
that point, but he would try to ascertain 
whether he could meet the wish of the | 
hon. Member for Knaresborough. | 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Persons claiming Right to vote 
or objected to, may make Declaration as 
to Facts of Case.) 

Mr. HUNT said, he proposed to intro- 
duce another provision in its place, and he 
would therefore propose that it should be 
negatived. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 8 and 9 agreed fo. 


Clause 10 (Such Costs in no Case to 
exceed £3.) 

Mz. C. WYNN moved to insert in line 
38 after the word ‘‘costs ” the following 
words :—‘‘ Shall not upon any one vote 
exceed the sum of £5,” on the ground 
that the maximum of £3 which his hon. 
Friend proposed would, in many cases, be 
too small. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
37, to leave out “three,” and insert 
“ five,’—(Mr. Charles Williams Wynn,) 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT said, that the maximum of 
costs at present was £1, which was ob- 
viously insufficient. The Committee which 
sat upon the subject last year had recom- 
mended £5; but he thought the general 
view of the House would be met by a 
maximum of £3. 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Cottmns were of 


{COMMONS} 














opinion that £3 would be sufficient. 
Mr. Hunt 
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Mr. C. WYNN said, that the two re. 
vising barristers and an election agent 
who were examined before the Committee 
of last Session held that £5 was the pro- 
per maximum. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL objected to £5 as 
excessive. 

Str GEORGE GREY would support 
the proposition of the author of the Bill. 

Cotone, EDWARDS hoped the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Wynn) would divide upon 
the question. The time had come for 
putting 2 stop to the wholesale system of 
objections. Persons were often obliged to 
go down from London to the West Riding 
to defend their votes, and when they ar- 
rived there the objections were found to 
be frivolous and vexatious. He hoped, 
then, that £5 would be made the maxi- 
mum. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘three’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided; — Ayes 106; 
Noes 111: Majority 5. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 agreed to. 
Clause 12 (Committal for Contempt.) 


Mr. J. J. POWELL said, there was no 
necessity for the clause. The revising 
barristers’ courts had been in existence 
now for upwards of a quarter of acentury, 
and he was not aware that during that 
time any complaint had occurred that they 
had not been conducted in a proper man- 
ner, or that the officers of the court had 
not been treated with respect; and, there- 
fore, there was no necessity for the intro- 
duction of the power of committal. On 
the other hand, it was to be remembered 
that revising barristers, though entitled to 
much respect, were most of them young 
and inexperienced members of the profes- 
sion, and he thought the Committee 
should hesitate before they gave them the 
power of committal. No grounds had 
been shown for its introduction into the 
Bill, and he moved its omission. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the power of com- 
mittal would only extend to oneday. He 
considered that the revising barrister 
ought to have power to keep order in his 
own court. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had been requested’ 
by several revising barristers to bring this 
question before the Select Committee in 
consequence of the great difficulty they 
experienced in keeping order in their 
courts. The only way of doing so at 
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present was by adjourning the court and 
putting an end to the business of the day. 
He would give an instance of what came 
under his own notice in one of those 
courts. A gentleman on that occasion per- 
sisted in making seven or eight speeches 
when he was only entitled to make one; 
and when spoken to by the revising bar- 
rister he defied his power or authority to 
stop him or to turn him out, and persisted 
in going on. The consequence was that the 
barrister was obliged to turn the matter 
into a joke, and let him as often and 
as long as he pleased. is was the only 
court in the country where there was no 
power in the Judge to enforce order. In 
Ireland the revising barrister had the 


power. 

Sm GEORGE GREY was opposed to 
the clause, and considered that the Com- 
mittee should pause before they gave the 
power. The revising barristers in Ireland 
exercised other judicial functions. Eng- 
lish revising barristers, though they gene- 
rally discharged their duties well, were 
young and inexperienced, and the Com- 
mittee should be careful in giving them 
the power of committal. A revising bar- 
rister would now be perfectly justified in 
giving a man into custody who obstructed 
the proceedings in his court. With regard 
to making long speeches, he was afraid 
that was a complaint that was often made 
of persons who made them other than in 
revising barristers’ courts, and he thought 
that could hardly be made a ground for 
committal. 

Mr. E. M. FENWICK reminded the 
Committee that this clause would give the 
revising barrister greater power in this 
respect than was possessed by the magis- 
trates. The only power the latter had 
was to order a constable to remove from 
the court any person who obstructed the 
proceedings. Revising barristers were 
many of them only of three years’ stand- 
ing, and he objected to their having a 
larger power in this respect than was 
possessed by the magistrates, who were 
generally sober-minded men of greater 
experience. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Select Com- 
mittee had made no recommendation upon 
the subject, and if the clause was to be 
retained in the Bill it must first be altered. 
He thought that power to clear the court 
would be sufficient for all “practical pur- 


poses. 
Mr. AYRTON said, that the clause 
gave authority generally to the revising 
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barrister, and was not confined to disturb- 
ances in his court. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the revising bar- 
rister had no power to order a policeman 
to remove a person creating disturbance in 
his court. He should be satisfied if this Bill 
should give the barristers such a power. 
He should bring up a clause for that object. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL said, disturbance 
was, no doubt, often caused by the inade- 
quate accommodation provided for the 
revising barrister in holding his sittings. 
The sheriff should be empowered to provide 
proper accommodation for the revising 
barrister while revising the list of voters. 

Mr. HOWES moved the rejection of the 
clause on the ground that it was objection- 
able in principle, and would be practically 
inconvenient. The expense of registration 
was defrayed partly by the Consolidated 
Fund and partly by the local authorities, 
and no expense should be incurred beyond 
what was necessary for the protection of 
the public against abuse in the registration. 
The registry was not established for the 
convenience of agents and canvassers. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 13 agreed to. 

Clause 14 struck out. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunt, after Clause 3, 
clauses inserted. 

Clause A (20th August last Day for 
giving Notices of Objection.) 

Clause B (ist September last dey for 
Delivery of Papers to Clerk of Peace.) 

Mr. HUNT moved to insert, in lieu of 
Clause 7, clause (Persons claiming and 
omitted from the List, persons objected to, 
and persons changing their place of abode 
may make declarations.) 

Clause (Persons claiming and omitted 
from the list, persons objected to, and per- 
sons changing their place of abode, may 
make declarations, )—( Mr. Hunt,)—brought 
up, and read 1°; 2°; and amended. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL objected to the 
clause, and moved its rejection. 

Mr. HUNT supported the Clause, ob- 
serving that its provisions were founded 
on the recommendation of the Committee. 

Mr. COLLINS also supported the 
clause. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY thought the 
clause ought to be omitted. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the clause, 
as it stood at present, did not give the 
objector the power of substantiating his 
objections by cross-examining the voters. 


E 2 
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Mr. HUNT said, many voters were 
objected to simply on the strength of their 
living at a great distance from the Regis- 
tration Court, in the hope that they would 
not take the ‘trouble to assert their rights. 
He proposed by the clause to give the voters 
power to make the necessary declaration 
before the nearest magistrate. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the clause 
was very one-sided, and was not in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, there was a great 
difference between a mere statutory decla- 
ration, and the proposed ex parte declara- 
tion which was to be received as evidence 
in acourt. It was not fair to allow one 
side to put in such a declaration without 
allowing the other to deal with the matter 
in the same way. The clause would “sell” 
a good many people, who would get their 
declarations as to their right of voting 
drawn up in a light and careless manner, 
and when they came into court they would 
find them not worth the paper they were 
written on. On the whole, he rather dis- 
liked the clause. He should be sorry if 
these declarations were in any way made 
to resemble the affidavits of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. WALTER said, his recollection, as 
a Member of the Committee, coincided 
with that of the Under Secretary. There 


was a great difference between treating | 


the matter as an abstract question and 
dealing with it practically. The desire of 
the Committee was to throw difficulties in 
the way of unscrupulous objectors, but 
they had not drawn up any formal clause 
like that now proposed. He agreed with 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire that 
any proposal to assimilate the declarations 
with the affidavits of the Court of Chan- 
cery would at once condemn the clause. 


it would be extremely difficult to render 
the clause operative even if it were in- 
cluded in the Act. 


Question put, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 110; 
Noes 99: Majority 11. 

In reply to Mr. Hrssenr, 

Mr. HUNT said, that he did not pur- 
pose extending the provisions of the Bill 
to voters in boroughs as well as in counties. 
He was desirous that the Bill should be- 
come law by the next registration, and he 
was afraid that great delay would be caused 

Sir George Grey 
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unless they confined the measure to voters 
in counties. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 135.} 


THEATRES, &c., BILL—{Buxx. 64.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LOCKE, in rising to move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, said, he was not 
surprised to find that its objects were but 
little understood, because it contained al- 
lusion to several Acts of Parliament about 
which very few people knew anything at 
all. This Bill had been objected to gene- 
rally because it did not go farenough. He 
confessed he should like it to go farther 
in some respects, if it were possible to ob- 
tain the assent of Parliament to it; but if 
the House should assent to the second 
reading, there would be no difficulty in 
sending it before a Select Committee, 
where it could be made a perfectly work- 
able measure. It was not until the 10 
Geo. II. c. 28, passed in the year 1737, 
that a distinct law was passed on this 
subject. Previous to the reign of Elizabeth 
actors and stage players generally were 
considered to be rogues and vagabonds, 
unless the particular theatre in which they 
performed had been placed under the 
patronage of some great baron. In the 
time of Elizabeth their position was some- 
what modified, and in the reign of Queen 
Anne, by Statute 12 Anne c. 23, s. 2, it 
was rendered somewhat more respectable. 
The 10 Geo. II. was, however, the first 
licensing Act. It was passed at the instance 
of Sir Robert Walpole, with the view of 
preventing performances at theatres from 


| interferi ith his particular views. That 
Lorv STANLEY was of opinion that | pegars~ See P 


Act originated from a play entitled Polly, 
which succeeded Zhe Beggar's Opera, 
which was not approved of by the Govern- 
ment of that day. The Lord Chamber- 
lain interfered with the play of Polly, and 
said that it should not be performed any 
longer. By the 10 Geo. II. c. 28, the 
Lord Chamberlain obtained a power of 
licensing plays, and the performers were 
required to have a legal settlement, and it 
was not until the 5 Geo. IV. c. 83 that 
the players were removed from under the 
operation of the Vagrant Act. By the 10 
Geo. II. c. 28, no one was allowed to act 
plays for payment or reward unless by 
patent from the Crown or licence from 
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the Lord Chamberlain, and by section 
two of that Act, players, with or without 
a legal settlement, who performed for) 
hire, were subjected to a penalty of £50.| 
The theatres then patented were Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane, and the Haymarket. | 
The 28 Geo. II. c. 36, called the Music and 
Dancing Licensing Act, gave no authority 
for the sale of refreshments. The minor 
theatres were placed in a very unfair and 
anomalous position previous to the enact- 
ment of the 6 & 7 Vict., c. 68, for if they 
could not obtain a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain in certain districts of West- 
minster they did not possess any authority 
for the performances except under the 
Music and Dancing Licensing Act of Geo. 
II., c. 36. By section two of this Act, 
justices in London and Westminster, or 
within twenty miles thereof, were em- 
powered, after the 1st of December, 1752, 
to grant licences for public dancing, music, 
or other entertainments of the like kind, 
at Quarter Sessions; and any place kept 
for that purpose, without such licence, 
was to be held to be a disorderly house. 
This licence did not sanction the perform- 
ance of stage plays, as was decided in the 
ease of “ Levy v. Gales,” 8 a, & e. 129. 
The consequence was that in those thea- 
tres it was the practice to keep a piano- 
forte going all through the performance 
of the plays in order to comply with the 
provisions of the statute, 28 Geo. II. c. 36. 
A cry was then raised in favour of free 
trade in the performance of the regular 
drama. The result was the appointment 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in the years 1831 and 1832, to 
inquire into the state of the law respecting 
the acting drama throughout the country. 
That Committee presented a Report, in 
which they recommended that all theatres 
should be thrown open for the performance 
of the regular drama. In a few years after- 
wards the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, was passed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
proceeding when—it being a quarter be- 
fore Six o’clock, 


Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrow. 


COUNTY OF SUSSEX BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to make 
better provision respecting the transaction of 
County Business of the Administration of Justice 
at Quarter Sessions in the county of Sussex ; and 
to confirm certain proceedings of the Justices of 
the said county, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Colonel Barrrexor, and Mr. Coszerr. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 138.) 
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SMOKE NUISANCE (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. WittmuMm Mier, Bill to 


' amend an Act of the twentieth and twenty-first 


years of Her Majesty, for the abatement of the 
Nuisance arising from the Smoke of Furnaces in 
Scotland, andan Act of the twenty-fourth year of 
Her Majesty, to amend the said Act, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Wituzam Miter, Mr. 
Duwuopr, and Mr. Brack. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 139.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL LEASING ACT (1858) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Watpotz, Bill to amend 
certain provisions in “‘ The Ecclesiastical Leasing 
Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Watpoue and Mr. Pamir Pierpevt Bovuverm, 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 140.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Pusiic Buus — First Reading— 
Companies Workmen’s Education * (102) [u.u. 

Committee—District Church Tithes(on re-comm.) 
(101) [u.1.]; Reeord of Title (Ireland) * (97) 
{u.u.]; Union Officers (Ireland) Superannua- 
tion * (52). 

Report—Record of Title: (Ireland) * (97) [u.1.] ; 
Sheep and Cattle* (58); Union Officers (Ire- 
land) Superannuation * (52). 

Third Reading—County Courts Equitable Juris- 
diction (98) [u.u.] 


COUNTY COURTS EQUITABLE JURIS- 
DICTION BILL—(No. 98.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, that the 
County Courts Bill of last Session, among 
other provisions, proposed to give an equit- 
able jurisdiction to County Courts; but, 
after much discussion, the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack thought it 
right not to proceed with the measure. 
If that Bill had not been abandoned, some 
settlement might have been come to in 
reference to the provisions in it relating 
to the credit given to wives and daughters 
by packmen, and to the frequent commit- 
ments and re-commitments for the same 
trifling debt. The original object of the 
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establishment of County Courts was to 
provide an easy mode of recovering small 
debts and demands—they were a kind of 
courts of conscience, and the time of the 
Judges was frequently employed in con- 
sidering what time should be given for 
the payment of debts of 15s. or 20s. 
Since their first establishment bankruptcy 
business had been added to the labours 
and duties of the Judges, and not fewer 
than 2,000 cases of bankruptcy had passed 
through their hands. At the present 
moment, so far as legal power was con- 
cerned, they were prohibited from enter- 
taining any question with respect to title, 
or the construction of settlements and 
wills. The Bill now before their Lord- 
ships proposed to give them equitable 
jurisdiction up to a certain value; but 

e ventured to say that in many cases 
where the amount involved was not con- 
siderable, questions would be raised as im- 
portant in point of law as could possibly 
occur in any suits brought before the 
higher courts of equity or law. The 
ground on which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack introdued the Bill 
was that the costs in courts of equity in 
eases of small amount swallowed up the 
property in dispute. But it was not so 
much the strict costs of the suit which 
oceasioned the great expense, but the costs 
resulting from the discussion of extra- 
neous questions which ought never to 
have been entered upon. The County 
Court Judges were a learned body of men, 
but it was no impeachment of their ability 
to say that they were not competent to 
discharge the new functions which the 
Bill would throw upon them. They had 
never practised in equity, and they would 
be naturally unable to exercise this equit- 
able jurisdiction with benefit to the suit- 
ors. Moreover, he did not think the 
County Court Judges could devote time 
enough to the adjudication of matters of 
equity; and he objected to the principle 
of taxing the suitors for the purpose of 
raising the salaries of the Judges. All 
sorts of powers were given tc the Judges, 
and from their decisions an appeal was 
to be allowed to the Court of Chancery. 
Thus, the unhappy suitor would be com- 
pelled to begin again in the Court from 
which he had been ousted, and for the 
purposes of appeal would have to incur all 
the expenses of the old procedure. But 
his great objection to the Bill was the 
enormous encouragement it would give to 
litigation. You ought not to go round the 
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country with perambulating courts of 
equity, stirring up people to litigate, 
promising them facilities for so doing, and 
inducing them to resort to equity for all 
sorts of disputes which otherwise in all 
probability would be amicably settled. 
People were generally quite ready enough 
to go to law’at present; and this Bill 
would give them the means of enforcing 
every fancied right in cases, nine out of 
ten of which would, but for the Bill, be 
settled without resorting to the law at all, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR regretted 
that his noble and learned Friend had not 
given credit to their Lordships for reeol- 
lecting what he had said upon two former 
oceasions. What they had the pleasure 
of hearing from him now they had heard 
at some length both on the second reading 
and also in the Committee on the Bill. 
He regretted that his noble and learned 
Friend had thought proper to call in 
question the competence and knowledge 
of the Judges of the County Courts. He 
could assure his noble and learned Friend 
that he had been quite misinformed 
upon that point. He could pledge him- 
self to their Lordships that the County 
Court Judges were a body of men who 
would bring to the administration of justice 
under the Bill a large amount of know- 
ledge, as well as great industry and care 
in the execution of their new jurisdiction. 
That the new jurisdiction was required 
was pretty generally admitted, and he 
should be most happy, provided the Bill 
passed, if this Session were to be pro- 
ductive of no other amendment of the 
law. Under the law as it now stood there 
was an absolute denial of justice to the 
poorer classes, because the Legislature had 
made no adequate provision for their case. 
He would not repeat the arguments he 
had used on a former occasion, but would 
content himself with expressing his hope 
that their Lordships would unanimously 
pass the Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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THE IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY’S 
WORKS AT CHELSEA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Bisnor or LONDON, in calling 
Attention to the proposed Additions to 
the Imperial Gas Company’s Works in the 
immediate Neighbourhood of the National 
Society’s Training School at Chelsea, said, 
he had been intrusted with three petitions 
on the subject of a private Bill now be- 


























fore their Lordships’ House. One of these 
petitions was from the parishioners of 
Fulham, another from the Guardians of 
the Poor of Fulham, and the third from 
the National Society’s Training School at 
Chelsea, and in two instances the peti- 
tioners were desirous of having their case 
stated in their Lordships’ House. It ap- 
that the Imperial Gas Company 
intended, by means of a Private Bill now 
in that House, to obtain powers greatly 
to increase the works at present in opera- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the National 
Society’s Training School. The Bill had 
passed through the other House without 
any attention being directed to it, purely 
as he had been given to understand, 
through some mistake, The parishioners 
—particularly those who represented the 
Board of Health of the parish of Fulham 
—felt that there was a serious grievance 
in the case. The works had been now for 
some years in operation to a limited extent; 
but even so the most serious mischief had 
arisen both to life and property in the 
neighbourhood — so much so that legal 
proceedings were not long since taken to 
mitigate the evils that had arisen. Mr. 
Broadbent, a market gardener, took legal 
proceedings in 1856 in consequence of the 
injury which his property had sustained, 
and he proved that his gardens were so 
much injured that produce which formerly 
fetched £150 was then disposed of for 
£20. Inthe course of the case certain 
medical authorities stated what, in their 
opinion, would be the probable effect of 
the great nuisance complained of. The 
clergymen and other residents presented a 
memorial to the Chelsea vestry in 1856, 
when the mischief was much less than at 
present, in which they complained of— 

“ Most serious injury to health and property. 
At all times (they continued) we are exposed to 
the risk of breathing an air impregnated with gas, 
which is allowed to escape and contaminate the 
atmosphere. Almost every night the discharge 
of foetid matter from the works of the manu- 
factory causes to many of us a painful difficulty 
ne disturbed sleep, nausea, and head- 
ache. 

When medical authorities were examined 
in the case it was stated that among 
the effects produced were— 

«“ Extreme lassitude and depression of spirits, 
frightful-nightmare, dreams, nausea and sickness 
in the morning, loss of appetite, inaptitude for 
business, a filthy stench, as if,some indescribable 
nastiness were being constantly inhaled. In the 
morning (for it is during the night that the ex- 
halations are most active) the air is often evi- 
dently saturated with impurity, and even the cur- 
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tains and hangings in bedchambers are described 
as being, in some states of the wind, covered with 
a filthy gaseous slime.” : 
Dr. Taylor, the celebrated Professor of 
Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence of 
Guy’s Hospital, observed that in the 
manufacture of gas— 

“ Ammoniacal gas, sulphurous acid, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, or hydro-sulphuric acid gas, 
coally and tarry matter, soot, and carbon, are 
evolved. Sulphuretted hydrogen is a most offen- 
sive and nauseous gas, and creates a sickening 
and nauseous smell. It is liable to be evolved in 
the manufacture of gas, and so affect the health 
of those living in the vicinity.” 

The result of the law proceedings was 
that, under the authority of the Courts, the 
evils were mitigated. Those evils had 
arisen at a time when the gasworks were 
not one-tenth of the size to which they 
were now proposed to be extended, and 
therefore if the Bill now before the House 
were passed, the evil would be aggravated 
tenfold. The petitioners in the case had 
some little doubt how to proceed, because 
the Bill was a Private one; but there was 
no doubt that it carried with it very im- 
portant public interests. Even if it were 
private interests only that were affected, 
their Lordships would be anxious that in- 
justice should not be done. The Bill, 
however, was fairly described as a Bill for 
destroying life and property in the parishes 
of Fulham and Chelsea. Though residing 
in Fulham himself for a portion of the 
year, it was not from private considerations 
that he had come forward. Much as pro- 
perty would be injured in the parish it 
would not be difficult to sell it and pur- 
chase a commodious residence at a dis- 
tance. But the property he now alluded 
to really belonged to the Church, and it 
was a serious matter, as regarded the 
estate vested in the See of London, if the 
property should be materially deteriorated. 
Their Lordships would see that it was not 
likely that first-class residences would be 
erected in the neighbourhood if these 
nuisances were perpetuated. It was not 
merely from private reasons, therefore, 
that he urged their Lordships not to give 
their assent to a Bill which, among other 
things would destroy a neighbourhood 
which had been historical now for 800 
years. Mr. Veitch, the well-known florist, 
whose greenhouses and nurseries closely 
adjoined the gasworks, had invested up- 
wards of £40,000 in buildings and plants, 
and was therefore naturally in alarm lest 
his property should be ruined, which 
would be the case if the proposed Bill 
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were to pass. Their Lordships had been 
anxious to prevent the emission of noxious 
gases, and a couple of years ago, in re- 
ference to certain kinds of works, had 
a Bill with that object, the ope- 
ration of which had been attended with 
many advantages to the residents in the 
neighbourhood of such works. It would 
be a much easier process not to allow 
this monstrous nuisance to be created than 
to bring actions against the company when 
the works were completed. He had been 
told that one consideration which weighed 
with Private Bill Committees was this, 
that when gasworks were once established 
they felt a delicacy in preventing their 
extension. But it was the extension of 
the evil which made the nuisance intoler- 
able. Gasworks which were to cover 150 
acres and which were to pour into the 
Thames, which Parliament was endeavour- 
ing to cleanse, those noxious and filthy 
gases, certainly became a public nuisance, 
and required to have public attention di- 
rected to them. The National Society’s 
Training School for Schoolmasters, which 
titioned against the Bill, educated a 
arge number of students. At the present 
moment there were in the day-schools no 
less than 611 boys’ names on the registers, 
and more than 500 scholars were in daily 
attendance. It might be said that as 
these were only day scholars they were 
only exposed for a period of the day to 
these noxious influences. But there were 
besides 103 students—the future school- 
masters of the country—who were com- 
pelled to pass both day and night in this 
neighbourhood. It was the prayer of the 
managers of the training school that their 
Lordships would interpose to prevent 
what was so deleterious to the health of 
the public as well as the inmates of the 
institution. The medical officer to the 
college had given a certificate, declaring 
that the inmates of St. Mark’s College had 
for some time suffered from the annoyance 
and inconvenience of the noxious effluvium 
arising from the gasworks of the Imperial 
Company closely adjoining the college. 


Companies Workmens’ 


“Should this nuisance be continued or in- 
creased (the medical officer stated) I am fearful 
that it will be very detrimental to the health of 
its inmates. I have seen very lately a case of 
illness produced by the inhalation of gaseous 
emanations, causing headache, feverishness, and 
relaxed throat with general debility.” 


The sum of £46,986 had been expended 
in purchasing the site and erecting the 
buildings of the Training Institution. Of 
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that sum the Committee of Council on 
Education granted £8,925 out of the 
public funds, but all the rest had been 
raised by the National Society and its 
friends. The managers of the Training 
Institution prayed that their Lordships 
would not allow this Bill to pass, and if 
it had passed through Committee they 
were bold enough to hope that a Motion 
would be made to throw out the Bill on 
the third reading, and thus prevent a 
great public evil from being inflicted on 
the metropolis. 

Lorpv RAVENSWORTH said, he had 
also been intrusted with a petition from 
the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers 
against the Gas Bill. He might observe 
that the reason why the Bill had passed 
through the other house was partly per 
incuriam, and partly owing to the tem- 
porary indisposition of the vestry clerk of 
the district. A nuisance of the kind was 
very much a question of degree. Gas- 
works might be to a certain extent in- 
nocuous, but the case was altered when 
works of almost unheard of magnitude 
were about to be undertaken. Such an 
extension of the works naturally caused 
great apprehension in an improving neigh- 
bourhood. The public grievance was in- 
deed so great that unless otherwise ad- 
vised he should be disposed, when the 
Bill came before their Lordships for a 
third reading, to move its rejection on 
public grounds. 


COMPANIES WORKMENS’ EDUCATION 
BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to enable certain Corporations and Com- 
ies to provide for the Education and Religious 
nstruction of their Workmen—Was presented by 
The Lord Archbishop of York ; read 1*; and to 
be printed. (No. 102.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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FOREIGN WINES.—QUESTION. 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in reference to a paper quoted by 
him, Whether he is prepared to state in 
what manner, and upon what principle, | 
the price or value of Foreign Wine is esti- | 
mated or ascertained upon the payment of | 
the Customs Duty upon importation ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | 
QUER said, in reply, that the question | 
was one of considerable importance, but | 
the answer he had to give had nothing in 
it peculiar to the case of foreign wines. | 
The system organized in this country for | 
ascertaining the value of imports, with | 
great advantage as far as accurate know- | 
lege was concerned, had nothing to do with | 
the payment of the Customs Duty, because 
the Customs Duty had no reference to the 
value, and if it had the probability was | 
the value upon which the duty was paid | 
would be different from the true value of 
the commodity. The object of the system | 
was to give, as far as possible, the true | 
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not a precise Return in the strict sense of 
the term, but he believed it was a trust- 
worthy estimate, and came as near to the 
fact as it was possible todo. He had him- 
self upon certain occasions tested the mode 
adopted by the Customs and had seen no 
reason to object to it. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman chose to move for the 
instructions issued by the Customs or any 
other Department there could be no objec: 
tion to their production. 


FORTIFICATIONS IN CANADA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the communica- 
tions which have passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Commissioners 
from Canada has led to any change of view 
respecting the amount to be expended on 
fortifications in our North American Colo- 
nies ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
as soon as the communications referred to 
had arrived at any result no time would be 
lost in making them known to the House. 
In the meantime it would not be desirable 
to make any statement upon the subject. 


INDIA—LAND TENURES OF OUDE, 
QUESTION. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has received any recent Reports relative 
to the investigation into the Land Tenures 


value of the articles brought into the | of Oude ; and, if so, whether he is able to 
country, and the mode in which this was | state the substance of such Reports, or to 
done might be laid before the House by | lay them upon the table ? 
the publication of the various memoranda | Sm CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
issued by the Customs Department, and it | the noble Lord was aware that whatever 
was clearly described by the following ex- |rights had existed would be preserved. 
tract :— | He had made inquiries for the purpose of 
“In the case of the more numerous and more | ascertaining to what extent the investiga~ 


considerable articles which are entered at the | tion had been going on under the direction 


Custom House by quantity alone, the value ex- | = 
hibited in the statistical record is obtained by a of the officers appointed for that purpose, 
process of computation which combines the quan- | and who were as impartial as men could be. 


tity with the average form of the several commo- | He had received no public Reports upon 





dities. The average prices are supplied by the 


| the subject, but as far as private commu- 


Inspector of Imports and Exports, in part by | j:.ations went the purport of them was in 


some of the leading merchants and brokers in the | 
City of London, and in part by three gentlemen | 
who have the special office of watching the course | 
of the markets, who receive a fixed remuneration 
from the Treasury, and who collect such prices 
in the ports of London, Liverpool, and Hull re- 
spectively.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman would 
perceive that the statement of average 
value was, from the necessity of the case, 





accordance with the views of the noble 
Lord that very few claims to occupancy 
had been established. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS TO INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he would now 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for In- 
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dia, What amount of expenditure it is in- 
tended to incur in the establishment of a 
line of Steam Transports to convey Troops 
by the overland route ; whether all Tran- 
sport of Troops to and from India is to 
take place hereafter by that line ; and, if 
so, at what seasons of the year, and what 
use, if any, will be made of the Transports 
during the months not available for the 
eonveyance of Troops ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the subject of transport of troops to India 
had long engaged the attention of the Go- 
vernment of India, who had recommended 
that if possible the overland route should 
be adopted. The result of inquiries that 
had been instituted was to show that the 
transport of troops to India, taking into 
consideration the time gained during which 
the service of the troops would be available, 
could be effected at a less cost than under 
the present system. It was, therefore, 
proposed to establish lines of transports to 
Alexandria and from Suez to India. The 
number of transports at present proposed 
would not be adequate for the conveyance 
of all the troops it was necessary to send 
to India, but it was intended in the first 
instance to build five transports. The 
Admiralty had been consulted upon the 
subject, and upon their advice the trans- 
ports would be of large size, and would 
cost something under £200,000 each, or 
altogether, including the eost of landing 
vessels, rather more than £1,000,000. 
There could not be the least doubt that 
those vessels would soon save their cost, 
and that their use would lead not only to 
economy, but to an improvement in the 
health of the troops. The service would 
be performed in accordance with the re- 
commendations of a Committee which had 
considered the subject, and of the Admi- 
ralty. The vessels on this side of Egypt 
would be employed for three-fifths of each 
year in the conveyance of troops to India, 
and during the remaining two-fifths of the 
year they would be available for the general 
transport service of the Admiralty. Ar- 
rangements would be made that troops pro- 
ceeding to India should pass through the 
Red Sea, between the commencement of 
October and the end of March, thus avoiding 
the hot season. The vessels in India would 
be employed during the same period in 
corresponding duties, and during the re- 
mainder of the year they would be employed 
in conveying troops from one part of the 
Indian coast to another and between India 
and the colonies, 
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Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to know, whether the expense was 
to be borne by the Indian Government ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the ex- 
pense would be borne exactly in the pro- 
portion to the services performed. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
to ask, in reference to the subject whieh 
had just been mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir James El- 
phinstone), whether the £1,000,000, which 
was to be expended in building the steam 
transports to convey troops to India was 
to be charged upon the Indian Revenue or 
in the home expenditure ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
cost of building these transports would be 
defrayed by the Indian Government. The 
annual charge would be defrayed by the 
Indian and Home Governments in propor- 
tion to the services rendered. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL—[Bu 31.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BENTINCK moved— 

“That it be an Instruction te the Committee, 
with a view to rendering the working of the sys- 
tem of Union Chargeability more just and equal, 
that they have power to facilitate in certain 
= the alteration of the limits of existing 

nions. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, there was no 
occasion for any such Instruction. As 
the law stood at present the Poor Law 
Board had ample power to do what the hon. 
Gentleman pointed at, and there was no 
necessity to move the Instruction of which 
the hon. Gentleman had given notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman considers the Instruction unneces- 
sary, because the Poor Law Board have 
now the power of altering the boundary of 
unions ; but the question is, not whether 
the Poor Law Board has the power, but 
whether the Committee on this Bill would 
have power, without the Instruction, to do 
so; and in my opinion the Committee 
would not have that power, because the 
subject matter would not be relevant to the 
subject matter of the Bill. Therefore the 
hon.Gentleman (the Member for Norfolk) is 
in order, and rightly has precedence with his 
Motion, because an Instruction is not of the 
nature of an Amendment, but a substan- 
tive Motion. If it had been moved on the 
Motion that I do now leave the Chair then 
an Instruction would become an Amend- 
ment, The Motion would be that all the 
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words after the word “‘that’’ be left out 
for the purpose of inserting the words of 
instruction. If the Amendment were car- 
ried, the Motion that I do now leave the 
Chair would be put an end to, and the 
Committee could not proceed with the 
Bill. But the hon. Gentleman wishes that 
the Committee should proceed with the 
Bill, and that its powers should be en- 
larged ; therefore, it is right that an In- 
struction should have precedence of any 
Amendment of which notice has been 
given. 

Mr. BENTINCK, in moving the In- 
struction, said, he had two reasons for 
taking exception to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the first place the 
Bill, as it at present stood, would prove 
extremely injurious in many cases to the 
less able and less skilled labourer. Nothing 
eould be more injurious to the working of 
the Poor Laws than a Bill which should 
have the effect of disinelining the occupiers 
of land to employ, under many cireum- 
stances, those whom he would not employ, 
if it were not that he would otherwise have 
to contribute to their support in idleness. 
He was borne out in this view by the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee in 1847. 
In a memorial of the Board of Guardians 
of the Sleaford Union, attention was called 
to the proposal to substitute union for 
parochial settlements, and the memo- 
rialists stated their conviction that the 
parochialties and responsibilities now exist- 
ing were the means of giving frequent em- 
loyment to the aged and less skilled la- 

urer, who would otherwise be thrown 
upon the rates. The same point was sup- 
ported by the answers given to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) by competent witnesses 
in reference to the Nottingham Union. 
There was no doubt that in many parishes 
the rates were very much diminished, and 
the condition of the poor very much im- 
proved by private charity and liberality. 
Numbers of wealthy persons in many pa- 
rishes contributed so largely to the mainte- 
nance of the poor that the rates in those 
parishes were very much diminished, and 
the condition of the poor materially im- 
proved, and he feared that the effect of 
this measure would be to induce the 
diseontinuance of that description of cha- 
rity. Men could not be made charitable 
by Act of Parliament, and any Bill the 
effect of which would be to limit individual 
generosity would be of a most mischievous 
character. But his principal objection to 
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the Bill was that it was a Bill framed upon 
the principle of benefiting the towns to the 
prejudice of the rural districts. The more 
he learnt of the Bill, the more was he 
convinced that the result would be to re- 
lieve the towns of alarge proportion of the 
rates they now paid at the expense of the 
rural districts surrrounding them. He 
admitted the existence of inequalities in the 
present system, but it was not right to re- 
medy one injustice by creating half-a-dozen 
others. At present in the Isle of Wight 
the rates varied from 4d. in the pound to 
4s. 2d. in the pound, but he was told that 
the effect of the proposed Bill would be 
greatly to inerease the existing injustice 
and to entail upon the rural districts an 
enormous increase of the rates which they 
would be called upon to pay, in order to 
benefit such places as Ryde and Newport. 
He believed that this was only one of 
hundreds of cases of a similar character, 
and that the general effect would be to 
benefit one-third of the community at the 
expense of the other two-thirds. He was 
informed likewise that in many cases the 
really close parishes would be the gainers 
by the Bill, and he believed that was not 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman. 
With the exception of coal, minerals con- 
tributed nothing to the poor rates, and 
without entering into the question of the jus- 
tice of this arrangement, he should like to 
know what a Member of Parliament would 
say if asked to join a club, half the members 
of which paid a heavy subscription and the 
others paid nothing, and to enter his name 
in the former class. There was but one 
way of dealing with the case, and in order 
to obtain a fair and equitable adjustment, 
towns above a certain population must be 
constituted into separate unions. Without 
that it would be impossible to avoid the per- 
petration of the greatest possible injustice. 
In the ease, for instance, of the Wisbeach 
Union, two-thirds of the ratepayers would 
be benefited at the expense of one-third, 
and the town of Wisbeach would be 
relieved to the extent of £1,400, which 
amount would have to be borne by the 
rural districts immediately surrounding it. 
There was a case which had come under 
his knowledge of an occupier in a small 
purely agricultural parish, who, having 
taken a twenty-one years’ lease of the 
property, upon the anderstanding that his 
rates would continue as they were at 
present, would have his rates raised under 
this Bill from £8 a year to £140 ; and this 
man had no interest in the town which he 
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was in immediate proximity to. It might 
be said that this was an exceptional case, 
but he believed that there were thousands 
of other cases in which a similar injustice 
would be done. The Docking Union, 
which had been referred to, included 
no large town, it was an agricultural dis- 
trict entirely, and could not be cited, 
therefore, in proof of the successful work- 
ing of the system, when they were en- 
deavouring to bring large towns and 
country districts together in one union. 
The Bill would produce an enormous 
change in the burdens to be levied in 
the rural parishes of the country, and such 
a measure was far too crude to be hastily 
passed. Heconcluded by moving the In- 
struction to the Committee of which he 
had given notice. 

Mr. PACKE seconded the Motion. He 
said he believed this was a piece of legisla- 
tion which would rob one part of the 
community and put the money into the 
pockets of the other. There were two 
extremely trying eases in Norfolk, stated 
in the petitions presented to the House. 
It appeared that North Lynn and West 
Lynn would be sacrificed for the benefit of 
the commercial town of King’s Lynn. 
Nearly the whole of one of those parishes 
had been taken by a gentleman. His lease 
was a very long one, and he took it upon 
the understanding that there would be no 
alteration with regard to the rates of the 
parish during the lease. But this Bill 
would oblige him for the remainder of his 
lease to pay a very enormous sum for the 
benefit of the merchants and traders of 
A still stronger case was 


King’s Lynn. 
that of Macclesfield Union, which consisted 
of 41 parishes, 37 of which were agricul- 


tural. The silk trade of Macclesfield was 
subject to great depressions, and these 37 
parishes, which had nothing to do with 
the employment of the great mass of the 
Jabouring population, would be called upon 
to support the distressed silk operatives of 
the four manufacturing parishes, in times 
of distress. He trusted the House would 
not permit a Bill of this kind to pass with- 
out further inquiry and consideration. 

Mr. NEATE said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, that it was not right to empower 
one party to put his hand into the pocket 
of another, but he contended that that was 
precisely what the owners of property in 
agricultural parishes did under the present 
system. He thought that it would be 
better to place the agricultural labourer on 
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the same footing as other industrial arti- 
sans and labourers, and that no special 
inducement should be offered to employers 
of labour to hire men who were least capa- 
ble of doing their work. He would, with 
a view of meeting the question raised by 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr, 
Bentinck), suggest that in any alteration 
the Poor Law Board should make in the 
limits of existing unions, they should be 
under the obligation of laying those altera- 
tione upon the table of the House, in the 
same way as was done by the Copyhold 
Commission and the Local Government 
Act, so that if parties were aggrieved by 
those alterations they could appeal for 
redress to Parliament. He thought that 
it would be a great pity to delay the pass- 
ing of this Bill because some cases of 
injustice might arise from its too rigorous 
application. Although there might be 
eases of injustice in extending the limits 
of the existing unions, still, upon the whole, 
he thought the Bill would do justice to the 
ratepayers, and would confer a benefit 
upon the poor. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that many unions 
contained an area of 150,000 acres, while 
others contained only 3,000, the number 
of the inhabitants of the-largest being 
92,000 and of the smallest 3,900. The 
rate in some of the parishes was as low as 
6d., while in others it rose to over 5s. in 
the pound. Such statistics as those ought 
not to be lost sight of in passing the mea- 
sure under consideration, as it would be 
exceedingly hard upon a parish paying 
only 6d. in the pound to be joined to a 
union paying 5s. The opinions as to the 
proper limit of unions differed widely. Mr. 
Chadwick, a great authority upon the sub- 
ject, had advocated before various Com- 
mittees a great extension of unions in order 
to form what he called ‘* Quarter County 
Unions,”’ while the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of 1858 thought several of the 
large unions ought to be divided. The 
present unions were made under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and many of them 
were formed out of a kind of spite of the 
Poor Law Board. By spite he meant this 
—One union would oppose the Poor Law 
Board, and would not have a workhouse, 
and the Board would then take parish after 
parish from that union and add them to 
another. In some cases a union would 
extend over thirty-five miles of country. 
If the Bill were passed without some dis- 
tinct settlement of these questions they 
would be taking a plunge in the dark, and 
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no ratepayer would be sure whether that 
time next year he would be paying 6d. or 
5s. in the pound. Were the smaller unions 
to be thrown into the larger ones, were 
town unions to be joined to country unions, 
or town parishes to country parishes? He 
hoped that some satisfactory settlement 
would be come to on these matters before 
the Bill was permitted to pass. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he quite ad- 
mitted that legally speaking under the 
existing authority the Poor Law Board 
had the power to enlarge, diminish, or 
alter a union, but this was a power which 
was most difficult to carry into effect. He 
could state from his own experience an 
instance where two or three parishes had 
been added to a union against their will 
and to their great disadvantage, and they 
had no means of disuniting themselves, 
because the majority bound the minority. 
He therefore thought it highly necessary 
that at the outset of this debate the House 
should move the proposed Instruction to 
the Committee that the area of unions 
should be carefully considered. In a para- 
graph of his letter which followed that 
which had already been cited Sir E. Head 
stated that, in his opinion, the safer and 
practical course for giving effect to a plan 
of this description would be that the several 
parishes should for the next seven years 
contribute to the union fund in proportion 
to their respective expenditure for the last 
seven ; that at the end of that period the 
guardians should be required to make a 
union rate upon a fair and equal valuation, 
and that for another period of seven years 
the contributions of the parishes should be 
regulated according to a ratio compounded 
equally of the past average and the union 
rate. It was clear, therefore, that Sir 
E. Head thought that this question re- 
quired more consideration than appeared 
to have been given to it by those who had 
prepared this measure. It was impos- 
sible not to approve of many of the ob- 
jects for which the Bill had been framed. 
The diminution of the practice of removal 
and the practical abolition of the law of 
settlement would be extremely beneficial. 
But he should add that cases of removal, 
as far as he had observed, had of late 
almost wholly disappeared. When he first 
became Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
in his county, some seventeen years since, 
those cases formed frequent subjects of 
complaint and inquiry; but they were 
now scarcely ever heard of. It was a mis- 
take to think that the large proprietors 
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alone were interested in the question under 
the consideration of the House. A man 
who had property extending over several 
parishes would probably find that he would 
gain in one of them as much as he would 
lose in another; but under the operation 
of that Bill the owner of a small property 
might find that his charge for the poor 
rate was raised by as much as ls. 6d. or 
2s. in the pound, and that at a time when 
people were congratulating themselves on 
the diminution of the income tax by 2d. 
in the pound. With these convictions he 
should feel it his duty to support the 
proposal of the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk. 

Mr. C. E. EGERTON said, that the 
present law operated most unequally and 
unfairly. The Union of Macclesfield com- 
prised forty-one parishes; and three of 
these, which were town parishes, paid 
a poor rate of 4s. 6d. in the pound, 
while the adjoining thirty-eight rural 
parishes, which enjoyed all the benefit of 
their contiguity to a large town, never paid 
as much as 1s. 6d. in the pound. This was 
a great injustice to the ratepayers of the 
manufacturing towns. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for having introduced 
this Bill, and only regretted that he had 
not gone further, and proposed the entire 
abolition of the law of settlement. How- 
ever, he was sure thas if this Bill passed 
that law could not long remain upon the 
statute book. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY said, that 
he was as much opposed to the principle 
of this Bill as he was to that of the Act 
of 1861, and he had presented many peti- 
tions against it. In one of them, which 
came from the Tynemouth Union, con- 
sisting of twenty-four parishes or town- 
ships, it was stated that, while the rates of 
agricultural parishes, some of them situ- 
ated at a distance of thirteen miles from 
the towns of North Shields or Tynemouth, 
would be seriously increased under this 
Bill, the rates of those two places would 
be greatly diminished. There was, for 
instance, one rural parish which would 
have to pay £1,130, instead of £759, 
which was the average amount of its 
present charge. The Town of North 
Shields, on the other hand, which was 
situated at a distance of thirteen miles from 
that rural parish, would have its poor 
rate reduced from £3,628 to £2,680. In 
the Union of Berwick-upon-Tweed tho 
operation of the measure would be pre- 
cisely similar, and the figures which he 
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had received from that union did not bear 
out what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford as to the rural districts 
benefiting at the expense of the towns. 
He had risen simply for the purpose of 
pointing out what he conceived to be the 
injustice which would result from this 
measure, unless it were accompanied at the 
same time by a re-distribution of unions or 
some other arrangement which would give 
a fair and equitable chance to the rural 
parishes. 

Mr. AtpermMan SIDNEY said, there 
was an amount of prejudice against the 
measure of the Government which was not 
justified by the cireumstances, There was 
no reason for the outery which had been 
raised against it. On the other hand, it 
would appear from the arguments of some 
hon. Gentlemen that the towns were very 
heavily taxed while the rural districts were 
very lightly taxed for the relief of the 
poor, but such was not the case. Taking 


the large towns generaliy it would be 
found to be otherwise. The whole county 
of Lancaster was rated at ls. 1$d., while 
Liverpool was rated at ls. 53d., and 
Manchester, 1s. 10$d. The county of 
Warwick averaged ls. 13¢., including 


Birmingham, while Birmingham itself was 
ls. 33d. It might be presumed that the 
agricultural counties were lightly taxed, but 
he would read the statistics of six agricul- 
tural counties. In Bedfordshire, for in- 
stance, the highest rated parish was 
4s. 0jd., while the lowest was three far- 
things. In Berks, the highest was 3s. 83d., 
and the lowest 1d. In Bucks, the highest 
was 5s. 93d., and the lowest a farthing ; 
in Rutlandshire, the highest was 2s. 53d., 
and the Jowest a farthing, but in Wilts, 
which contained no very large town, the 
highest agricultural parish was 9s. 103d., 
and the lowest a halfpenny in the pound. 
One would suppose that the Legislature was 
interested in keeping up these great in- 
equalities in local taxation. He was at a 
loss to conceive why property in one parish 
should be rated so high, and in another 
property should be literally excluded from 
rating altogether. He thought it was the 
duty of the House to assist the Govern- 
ment in passing this very humane and 
proper measure, for he could bear tes- 
timony to the fact that in proportion as 
the poor rate was burdensome iu parishes, 
so, in the same proportion, the poor 
were straitened and neglected. This was 
peculiarly the case in the metropolis, 
for they heard heartrending accounts of 
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destitution and even death in the eastern 
districts, where the poor rates oppressed 
the poor and middle class, while such ex- 
treme cases of distress were unknown 
in the western parishes. He had no 
doubt the Motion of the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) was desery- 
ing of consideration, and that there were 
unions that required revision. He lamented 
that the Government measure did not go 
further. He should rejoice in the abolition 
of the law of settlement altogether, and he 
should also rejoice if the Government, by 
adopting county instead of union rating, 
would avoid the present collision existing 
between town and rural parishes, as there 
could be no doubt that urban and agricul- 
tural rating would soon equalize themselves, 
No class would benefit so much as the 
poor themselves from the equalization of 
rating. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that one preli- 
minary to this Bill, at all events, should 
be the re-adjustment of the boundaries of 
some of the existing unions. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill had been charged with 
bringing into collision the interests of 
town and country parishes. but that col- 
lision, which had been so justly deprecated, 
was not attributable to the opponents of 
the measure, but to the immature condi- 
tion of the Bill itself. It was one of 
the great faults of the measure that it 
brought these interests into collision from 
not having first made this preliminary ad- 
justment. The Bill had been brought for- 
ward too hastily and inconsiderately. It 
had been stated, as sufficient excuse for 
letting town rates spread over country 
parishes in union with them, that the 
towns were more heavily rated than the 
rural parishes, but if the creation of greater 
wealth in the towns was attended at the 
same time by more poverty, it was fair 
that the greater wealth should support 
the attendant poverty created by itself. 
The hon. Member for Macclesfield had 
stated that he should support the Bill 
because he was an advocate for the aboli- 
tion of the law of settlement, he wished 
to see poverty relieved wherever it oc- 
curred; but the object which the hon. 
Gentleman desired to see effected was 
precisely the one which the Bill signally 
failed to make any provision for. The 
Bill did not provide for the support of 
the poverty by the parishes where that 
poverty was found to exist. It left unions 
of incongruous areas, so as to inflict the 
charge of town poverty on a wholly dif- 
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ferent population. He would again refer 
to an instance which he had mentioned 
to the House on a previous night. One- 
half of the town of Birmingham was 
united with three or four perfectly rural 
parishes in the same union. The conse- 
quence of passing this Bill would be to 
those unions perfectly ruinous. Some hon, 
Members referred to the advantage which 
such rural parishes derived from their proxi- 
mity to the town, but was not that ad- 
vantage mutual? The market of the town 
was no more necessary to the village than 
the custom of the village to the town. It 
was no argument that additional burden 
be imposed upon the country parishes, for 
the advantage was reciprocal. He knew 
of towns which were coupled with country 
distriets in the same union where the in- 
justice was two-fold, because of iron mines 
which were exempted from poor rates. 
Stock-in-trade also added another large 
head of exemption to towns. It was also 
customary for those who worked in towns 
to reside in the country—a very excellent 
arrangement, but one which, under this 
Bill without adjustment would, in many 
cases, shift from the town where a man 
had worked all his life the burden of 
supporting him in his old age or decre- 
pitude to the country district where he 
lived. He therefore was prepared to sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) not wish- 
ing to oppose the Bill, but because he 
thought there was no necessity for acting 
precipitately, and incurring the risk of in- 
flicting injustice. The Government were 
too eager to have the credit of the Bill, 
and leave the less palatable precautions 
to their successors. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
risen before to make a suggestion, that in- 
asmuch as the purpose of several of the 
Amendments on the paper appeared to be 
the same—namely, to obstruct the passage 
of the Bill—they should at least take the 
Amendments in their order, and consider 
the purpose which they professed to be 
intended to serve. The Amendment now 
before the House had a distinct object— 
“to facilitate in certain cases the alteration 
of the limits of existing unions.” That 
was the professed object of the Amend- 
ment, but hardly a word had been said 
upon that subject. The discussion had 
been entirely on the merits of this measure. 
He meant that there had not been shadow- 
ed out in any way any provision or measure 
by which it was proposed to facilitate the 
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alteration of the limits of existing unions. 
When he interposed between the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) and 
the Motion for going into Committee he 
had intended to have pointed out to the 
House that there were ample powers under 
the existing law to effect the object de- 
scribed in the Amendment. He had, how- 
ever, bowed to the decision of the Speaker, 
and, therefore, the hon. Member for Nor- 
folk had been able to propose his Instruc- 
tion, without, however, stating in what 
way he proposed to enable the Poor Law 
Board, or any other authority, to alter the 
existing limits of unions, so as to render 
the charges upon the parishes more just and 
equal. Hecontended that under the 7 & 8 
Vict. there was ample power for revising 
the boundaries of unions, and if not it 
would be easy to confer a power for that 
purpose in Committee. Some vague state- 
ments had been made about inequalities 
which would be created in particular unions 
if this measure passed—that some town- 
ships or parishes would have to pay more 
than they did now, and the object of the 
Instruction was to prevent that result by 
enabling those particular parishes to retire 
from the union. If that were the object 
of the Instruction he would like to know 
where the changes would end. Whenever 
a parish had to pay a little more than it 
had previously done it was to be substract- 
ed from the union. The end of it would 
be to re-establish the parochial system, 
and to break up all the unions. There 
might be great variation in the amount of 
rates paid by different parishes, but almost 
every parish was differently cireumstanced 
from every other, and, therefore, one was 
rated more highly than another. It was 
stated that towns would benefit by this 
measure, and that rural districts would 
suffer, so that if this Instruction were to 
have effect the rural parishes would sepa- 
rate from the towns. But when that was 
done the rural parishes would begin to 
consider whether some of them did not pay 
more others, and they would have complaints 
to make against each other. Thus the 
country parishes would get rid of the towns, 
which gave value to their property, em- 
ployed their inhabitants, and to which they 
drove their poor. The 7 & 8 Vict. gave 
ample power for altering the limits of 
unions, and that power had been exercised 
in many cases. What, then, could be the 
purpose of this Instruction? Did it arise 
from any distrust of the exercise of that 
power in future by the Poor Law Board ? 
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“Hear, hear! ’’] The right hon. Mem- 

r for Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) cried 
‘“‘Hear,”’ implying that he did distrust the 
Poor Law Board, and with reason, for that 
Board did distrust his facts. He was glad 
that the right hon. Member had spoken 
before him, as he repeated a statement 
which evidently made an impression upon 
the House, as showing conclusively what 
the operation of this Bill would be. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of a district 
comprising one-half of Birmingham—the 
district of Aston —not one-half of Bir- 
mingham, but a large district. In that 
district the right hon. Gentleman said there 
were three or four rural parishes, all of 
which would, if this measure passed, be 
mulcted in enormous rates for the support 
of the poor of the town districts of Bir- 
mingham. He could understand an hon. 
Member making a mistake once, but he 
could not understand its repetition, inas- 
much as after the previous statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers) received several communications, 
calling upon him to correct the error into 
which the right hon. Gentleman had fallen, 
and no doubt similar communications were 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The fact was, that there were 
three agricultural parishes connected with 
Aston Union, and each of those parishes 
would derive benefit from this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentieman’s statement produced 
considerable effect, and if its accuracy had 
been admitted by silence, his expressed 
distrust of the Poor Law Board would have 
been held to be justified. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: I spoke the lan- 
guage of the petition of the guardians of 
those parishes. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that if he 
was in error, he would be very ready to 
admit it; but he had received communica- 
tions which had induced him to make the 
statement he had just made. He had re- 
ceived one communication from Mr. Wyvill, 
the Poor Law Inspector of the district, an 
old and experienced servant of the Board. 
He could not consent to the Instruction 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman, because 
he did not know what powers were intended 
to be conferred, nor did he think that it 
was at all necessary to subtract from 
unions every parish which might have to 
pay something more than it had paid be- 
fore. As he questioned the accuracy of 
one statement that had been made, he 
would also refer to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Haverfordwest (Mr. 
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| Seourfield), in allusion to an article upon 
(the subject by Sir Edmund Head. The 
hon. Member said he respected the autho- 
| rity of the writer, and he called the atten- 
tion of the House particularly to the mode 
in which this Instruction was to be carried 
out by the scheme proposed in that article 
of spreading over a period of seven years 
the establishment of a system of equal as- 
sessment, as set forth in the pamphlet of 
1848. When that pamphlet was written 
the mode of levying the contributions of 
the different parishes was upon the average 
of property over three years, and the writer 
of the pamphlet before the House wished 
that all parishes should be rated according 
to the value of property upon an average 
of seven years. Sir Edmund Head re- 
published this pamphlet in 1865, and in 
the interval he found that an Act had been 
gw which precisely secured that which 

e thought necessary to make the measure 
just, and which dispensed with the neces- 
sity of seven years. In a note to the 
pamphlet he said that the scheme proposed 
in the text was no longer necessary, inas- 
much as the Union Assessment Act had 

rovided the means of securing uniformity. 
He stated that the relief charges on the 
common fund were already 51 per cent of 
all the relief, and the transition to an 
union charge was therefore easy. He ac- 
cepted, therefore, the authority of Sir 
Edmund Head himself to show that the 
alterations proposed by the hon, Member 
for West Norfolk were not necessary. The 
single object of the hon. Gentleman’s In- 
struction was to facilitate the alteration of 
the limits of unions; but if that were to 
be the case, there would be no end to these 
alterations, and gradually everything would 
return to the old system. The Poor Law 
Board had always exercised its own autho- 
rity for these alterations whenever good 
cause existed, but it would be utterly im- 
possible to carry into effect what the hon. 
Gentleman was proposing. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES aid, if the 
Poor Law Board possessed the authority 
it was very disinclined to use it. Now-a- 
days there was the greatest indisposition 
to allow localities to manage their own 
affairs. The Poor Law Board were not 
willing to make those alterations even when 
the whole of the guardians were in favour 
of them. He had received a letter from 
a gentleman who had for seventeen years 
been chairman of the Bedminster Uniou, 
which stated that though the rural pa- 
rishes of that union were ouly united with 
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the urban parieh of Bedminster on the ex- 
press pledge of the Poor Law Board that 
if they did not work harmoniously the 
union should be dissolved, yet the Poor 
Law Board, notwithstanding numerous 
applications and the unanimous desire 
of all the parishes, had up to this time 
continued to refuse to allow a dissolution. 
No doubt there were many other cases in 
which the Poor Law Board had refused to 
dissolve unions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not know how the in- 
structions could be carried out. He (Sir 
William Miles) would tellhim. He would, 
on application by two-thirds of the guar- 
dians, allow a dissolution to take place on 
such conditions as the Poor Law Board 
might direct. The House was too much 
in favour of placing everything under a 
central authority, and leaving nothing to 
guardians except what Inspectors might 
advise. The guardians were the best 
judges of what should be done, yet when 
they made any statement to the Board an 
Inspector was always sent down to inquire 
into its truthfulnes. The word of an In- 
spector was preferred to that of the guar- 
dians. He had moved for Returns over 
and over again of the instances in which 
the Poor Law Board had exercised the 
power of altering unions, but had not yet 
got them. He was not going to vote for 
the proposal without being ready to carry 
it out, and he thought that there would be 
no difficulty in doing it. The last time the 
question of union settlement came before 
a Committee of the House was in 1846, 
and he recollected well that the late Mr. 
Charles Buller, who presided over that 
Committee—such was the effect which the 
evidence, not of Poor Law Inspectors, but 
of men who were engaged in the actual work- 
ing of the Poor Law produced on his mind— 
declared, in almost the very words of the pre- 
sent Resolution, that there would be no fair- 
ness in any union settlement until a revision 
of unions had taken place. There was the 
highest possible authority, therefore, in fa- 
vour of the proposition of his hon. Friend, 
and there would be no difficulty, if it were 
acceded to, in framing a Bill which would 
give general satisfaction. For his own part 
he had always been for an extension of 
the area of rating, but then he wished to 
see that object effected in a fair way; and 
if the towns were placed with the towns, 
and the rural parishes with the rural pa- 
rishes, there would be such a shifting of 
the burdens of taxation as would lead to 
there being less of recrimination between 
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parish and parish, and more of goodwill 
between those with whom it would rest 
to carry any measure on the subject into 
effect. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board was by 
no means justified in the tone which he 
had adopted in reference to the proposi- 
tion before the House, or in the statement 
that it had been brought forward with the 
view of obstructing the pasting of the 
Bill. Such observations would not facili- 
tate the passing of the Bill. He, for one, 
should certainly vote for the proposition, 
which he considered a fair one, and one 
of his reasons for doing so was the confi- 
dence which be, in common with the right 
hon. Gentleman, placed in the opinion of 
Sir Edmund Head. So disposed was the 
right hon. Member to rely on that opinion 
that he had sent him the pamphlet of Sir 
Edmund Head, to which allusion had been 
made by the hon. Member for Haverford- 
west, and he deemed it but just to the 
writer to say that while he ably and suc- 
cessfully advocated union rating, he did so 
upon two grounds—the first being that it 
ought to be carefully and gradually intro- 
duced, and the second—which the right 
hon. Gentleman had passed over in com- 
plete silence — that before union charge- 
ability was adopted that change in the law 
ought to be preceded by a revision of the 
boundaries of unions. It was, he would 
observe, hardly ingenuous on the part of 
the right hou, Gentleman while referring 
to one portion of the pamphlet to make 
no allusion to the other. He had, he 
might add, every reason to believe that 
the authority of Sir Edmund Head was 
in favour of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Norfolk, and he was 
happy to find that so eminent an autho- 
rity as the late Mr. Charles Buller had 
also been in favour of the revision of Union 
boundaries. For himself, he had always 
been an advocate of the principle of union 
rating, and he believed a great mistake 
was made by the close parishes when they 
drove labour away. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the extension of the 
area of rating could not be effected without 
at the same time causing a very great 
change in the incidence of taxation through- 
out the country, and it was therefore the 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman to do 
everything in his power towards making 
the change fall as lightly as possible on 
the ratepayers. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
not denied that there were great inequali- 
ties in the area of unions—greater than 
any that existed in the area of parishes. 
It was evident that the Poor Law Board 
admitted the necessity of some alteration 
of the limits of unions. Now these altera- 
tions of the limits of union must necessi- 
tate the transfer of a considerable number 
of parishes from one union to another in 
which the amount of the rates were pro- 
bably very different. Thus this transfer 
of parishes involved the question whether 
some parishes should pay 5s. poor rate 
instead of 94. The Poor Law Board, 
through which this transfer of parishes 
from one union to another would be ef- 
fected, was a Government office. They 
were on the eve of a general election, and 
he asked whether it was the wish of the 
House to place in the hands of the Go- 
vernment at such a time the enormous 
patronage which the Bill would give them. 
As an independent Member he called at- 
tention to that circumstance. It was one 
which no former Parliament in which he 
had had the honour of sitting would have 
overlooked. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, that the town 
parishes might be- injured by this Bill, 
and therefore they regarded it with aver- 
sion, but the agricultural parishes would 
be benefited by it. 


Question put, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
with a view to rendering the working of the sys- 
tem of Union Chargeability more just and equal, 
that they have power to facilitate in certain cases 
the alteration of the limits of existing Unions.” — 
(Mr. Bentinck.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 
193: Majority 75. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. THOMPSON, who had given 
notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, 
said, the large majority by which the Bill 
passed the second reading had decided the 
question of principle, and pledged the 
House to the adoption of union instead of 
parochial rating. It was, therefore, highly 
desirable that the Bill, before passing, 
should be rendered a well considered and 
comprehensive measure, needing as little 
alteration as possible. Looking at it from 
this point of view, the question to which 
he wished to call attention was the question 
Sir John Pakington 
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of the division of unions. The House had 
decided that no special instruction should 
be given to the Committee with regard to 
the division of unions, That decision, 
however, he assumed, was based on the 
statement of the President of the Poor 
Law Board that no special instructions 
were required, it being already in the 
power of the Poor Law Board to carry out 
alterations of this kind, which they were 
doing from time to time. It was with sur- 
prise, however, that he heard so great an 
authority as the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clare that alterations of this kind could be 
carried out as well after the Bill had 
passed as they could be now, or in case 
the Bill was postponed to another Session. 
As long as parochial rating was main- 
tained it mattered comparatively little whe- 
ther parish A belonged to union B or C; 
but the Bill once passed, a change from 
one union to another implied a change in 
the amount of taxation which the rate- 
payers would be called upon to pay, for no 
two unions would be circumstanced pre- 
cisely alike in that respect. On the pass- 
ing of this Bill union rating would become 
law, but almost before the amount of the 
change could be ascertained the Poor Law 
Board would be at work again altering the 
various unions and changing the amount 
of taxation. He asked was it fair that 
these constant changes should be made ? 
If the Bill were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee the whole question could be con- 
sidered, a scheme might be drawn up by 
the Poor Law Board and submitted to the 
Committee, and a Bill introduced in a form 
to make all the changes at once. With 
respect to another part of the subject, it was 
now thirty years since a strong recommend- 
ation had been made to abolish the Gilbert 
unions, as most mischievous in operation. 
But threatened men, it was said, lived long, 
and perhaps the same thing might be said 
of threatened institutions. Gilbert unions 
were still in existence. Though not 
entirely concurring in the sweeping cen- 
sure which had been passed upon them, he 
thought the few Gilbert unions which re- 
mained, making it inconvenient to work 
the Poor Law in their neighbourhood, 
should be put an end to, and the parishes 
of which they were composed incorporated 
with other unions. Some such change 
was necessary if the Poor Law unions 
were to be made of convenient size. For 
various reasons he thought boundaries of 
unions required revision, not as was insisted 
on by the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck), 
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with the view entirely to equalize the 
charges between the different parishes or 
unions, but really with a view to the con- 
venient working of the Poor Law. The 
Commissioners who formed the greater 
part of these unions were themselves of 
opinion that eventually it would be neces- 
sary to revise them, and this independently 
of the principle that unions were to be the 
areas of local taxation. The next ques- 
tion was the very important one of the in- 
cidence of the rate. This was another 
reason for sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee. The Bill laid down the prin- 
ciple of parochial rating, except where it 
was not possible to collect the rate on that 
principle. It was said there would be no 
great change as to rating, but he could 
mention two parishes in the union of Dar- 
lington where the rates would be raised, in 
one instance, 318 per cent, and in the 
other 1,750 per cent by the operation of 
this Bill. The increase of the poor rate 
within the last ten years had been very 
large. In 1853 it was £6,500,000, in 
1863 it was upwards of £9,000,000; 
showing an increase in ten years of 
£2,652,000. Then there was another 
point, and that was, that the poor rate 
was raised from only half of the property 
of the country. The amount raised by 
income tax on schedules A and B was very 
nearly equal to that raised from schedules 
C, D, and E, but the poor rate was levied 
only on the property comprised under sche- 
dules Aand B. Now he asked the House 
whether that was a fair way of levying the 
poor rate? He might quote authorities 
on the question whether the levying of the 
poor rate from only one description of 
property was fair or reasonable. The first 
authority he should quote was the Report 
of the House of Lords’ Committee in 1850. 
They had gone very minutely into the 
question, and examined all the highest 
authorities on the subject, including the 
late Sir George Lewis. The fifth Resolu- 
tion of the Report of that Committee 
stated that the relief of the poor was a 
national object towards which every de- 
scription of property ought justly to con- 
tribute. The statute of Elizabeth con- 
templated this according to the ability of 
every man. It was quite clear from the 


evidence given before the Lords’ Commit- 
tee that Sir George Lewis thought the 
existing mode of levying the poor rates 
was not an equitable one, and that he had 
only been deterred from dealing with the 
matter by those difficulties which he point- 
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ed out in the course of that evidence. He 
might be asked what probability there was 
of a Select Committee being able to select 
some mode of levying the poor rate other 
than by raising it all from real property. 
No doubt a certain onus * rested 
on those who argued for making other 
than real property liable for poor rate to 
show that that was practicable. He be- 
lieved that if a Committee were appointed 
suggestions would be made to it of a na- 
ture not open to objection. No doubt it 
would be excessively difficult to ascertain, 
for the purposes of a local tax, what was 
the amount of personal property which each 
person possessed; and if the relief of the 
ow were thrown upon the Consolidated 

und, the public would lose the benefit of 
local knowledge and vigilance. But the 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. Knight) 
avoided the dilemma, for if one-half of the 
relief of the poor were placed upon the 
national purse, personal property would be 
made in a measure to contribute, and if 
one-half were left to be raised by local 
taxation, a sufficient security would be 
taken for the due and economical admi- 
nistration of the fund. At all events, the 
majority of the ratepayers of the kingdom, 
who by the Bill before the House would 
have an additional charge put upon them, 
were entitled to have their case fully heard; 
and if a Select Committee had inquired 
into the subject, those ratepayers would 
feel that justice had been done to them 
even though they might not be pleased 
with the result. As against the delay 
which an inquiry of that kind would in- 
volve, it was said that the evils arising 
from the removal of the poor should be at 
once put an end to. Now, he had taken 
the last Return of removals which had been 
issued that for the year ending in 1863. 
He wished the Returns had been brought 
down later, because an Act was passed in 
1862 altering the term of residence, and 
there could be no doubt that it had tended 
to diminish the number of removals. He 
found by the Return to which he had re- 
ferred that for the year ending in March, 
1863, the number of orders executed for 
removals from union to union was 5,689, 
and the number for removals between pa- 
rishes in the same union 366; and that, 
while the total cost of removals was 
£19,184, the cost for removals between 
parishes in the same union was £1,151; 
so that this Bill would only apply to 6 per 
cent of the entire of the removals, and to 
an outlay of £1,151, out of a total ex- 
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penditure of £19,184. More recent Re- 
turns would, doubtless, have placed the 
matter in a still more striking light. He 
came now to the question of close and open 
parishes—and here he had a confession to 
make which he was not certain ought not 
to send him to the bar clothed in peniten- 
tial garments. He was the proprietor of 
one close parish, and part proprietor of 
another —if by a ‘‘close parish’ was 
meant a parish in which there were no 
cottages. A Return on the subject of close 
arishes would have been very desirable: 
Dut hon. Members were snubbed when they 
asked for Returns. The two places to 
which he referred were ‘“parishes’’ in 
Poor Law parlance; but in reality they 
were townships, maintaining their own 
poor, One was only 400 acres in extent, 
and the other only 500. He would explain 
the circumstances of those townships, and 
he believed his explanation would apply to 
a great many other close parishes in Eng- 
land. Those parishes were so near to 
villages where there was abundant accom- 
modation for the poor that there was no 
difficulty in the labourers finding fit resi- 
dences at a distance not exceeding half a 
miie from their work. For the last two 
centuries the proprietor of each of these 
parishes had been so largely interested in 
the neighbouring ones that it was a ques- 
tion of absolutely no importance to him 
where his labourers lived. The worst in- 
stances of want of cottage accommodation 
existed in certain open parishes with which 
he was acquainted. He believed that the 
number of cases in which the present 
system offered an impediment in the way 
of the building of cottages had been much 
exaggerated. The real reason why better 
cottages had not been built — which was 
felt in the open more than in the close pa- 
rishes—was that the labourer had not been 
able to pay a rent that would yield a fair 
Return for the capital invested. But the 
greater demand for labour and the rise in 
wages would cause a great increase in cot- 
tage-building, and in that manner the evil 
would find its most effective remedy on a 
large scale. He desired to see the Bill 
sent to a Select Committee, in order that 
inquiry might be made as to the incidence 
of the poor rates, as to whether the Gilbert 
unions ought not to be done away with, 
and as to the re-adjustment of unions. 
When the Committee had reported, the 
Government would be enabled to draw up 
a comprehensive Bill to be introduced next 
Session for the consideration of the new 
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Parliament, and which might effect a per- 
manent settlement of that question. He 
concluded by moving that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that as he found 
he could not consistently with the rules of 
that House bring forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice as a substan- 
tive question, he begged to second the 
Motion just made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitby (Mr. Thompson), than 
whom he believed no hon. Gentleman was 
better qualified to deal with that subject 
as it affected the agricultural interest. It 
was an extraordinary circumstance that, 
in the speech in which he moved the 
second reading of the Bill, the President 
of the Poor Law Board (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
never once alluded to the manufacturing 
districts. He had listened attentively to 
the right hon. Gentleman, expecting that 
he would have justified the introduction of 
this measure into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the north of England; but the 
right hon. Gentleman did nothing of the 
kind, although he could deliver a long 
speech full of bitterness towards the agri- 
cultural interests and the pa:ochial system. 
In consequence of that omission, he (Mr. 
Ferrand) had felt it his duty to place on the 
papers of the House the notice of Motion 
which he found it was now incompetent for 
him to bring forward. The statement he 
was about to make would have fully justi- 
fied him in proposing that Motion, and if 
he now showed it to be grounded on sub- 
stantial facts, a strong case would also 
be made out for referring that Bill to a 
Select Committee. His notice of Motion 
was as follows :— 


“ The poor rates in aid of manufacturing wages 
have been and are still systematically levied in 
the manufacturing districts on agriculture, with 
the sanction of the Poor Law Board, whereby 
the burdens on land are grievously increased, and 
the worst features of the old Poor Law are main- 
tained. That the Union Chargeability Bill will 
greatly extend the area of this unjust taxation, 
impose ruinous burdens upon agriculture for the 
benefit of manufacturers, and create serious dis- 
content.” 


That Bill had been denounced in that 
House as an unjust measure, and de- 
nounced in all parts of the country as one 
of spoliation, Ite second reading had been 
carried by a majority of seventy-two, and 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman thought 
he would be able to carry it through the 
House. But he would remind him that 
the second reading of the New Poor Law 
Bill of 1834 was carried by a majority of 
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319 to 20 in that House, and what was 
the consequence? A spirit of hostility 
sprang up against that Bill throughout the 
country. It was enforced in the manu- 
facturing districts at the point of the 
bayonet, unions were garrisoned by the 
military; but, in spite of the leading men 
on both sides combining to maintain that 
law, after a struggle of twelve years public 
opinion proved victorious against all opposi- 
tion, and the harsh clauses of the measure 
were repealed. By the petitions presented 
to that House against the present Bill they 
found that the same spirit of hostility 
would be roused against it if it became 
law as was roused against the measure of 
1834. He therefore entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider well whether 
it would not be wise to adopt the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Whitby, and al- 
low the Bill to be referred to a Select 
Committee, who, after taking evidence, 
would be enabled to report in a manner 
which would convince the people that 
every attention had been paid to making 
the measure subservient to the best in- 
terests of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Bill had been recom- 
mended unanimously by a Committee of 
that House, and no doubt that was quite 
correct; but on reference to the proceed- 
ings of that Committee he found that no 
member of it was in any way connected 
with the manufacturing districts of the 
north of England. The hon. Member for 
Manchester, it was true, was a member of 
the Committee, but he was absent when 
the resolution for a union rating was 
agreed to. In moving the second reading 
of the Bill the right hon. Gentleman 
charged the agricultural interests with 
pulling down many cottages, with allowing 
the rest to be over-crowded, and causing 
the labourers to be employed on farms at 
a great distance from their work; but he 
forgot that the original promoters of the 
New Poor Law Bill of 1834 insisted on 
the landed property of the country being 
cleared of its poor inhabitants, and advo- 
cated the demolition of cottages as the 
only means of getting rid of improvident 
marriages and a surplus population. When 
the Bill of 1834 was undergoing discus- 
sion in that House, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were in communication with 
manufacturers in the north of England, 
receiving and accepting offers from them 
to sweep the agricultural districts of their 
population, and to absorb it in their fae- 
tories. In that way, under the advice 
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of the Poor Law Commission and the 
original promoters of the new Poor Law 
Bill, cottages were demolished and changes 
brought about which would for ever fill 
a dark and disgraceful page in our na- 
tional history. A system of relief in aid 
of wages was introduced which inoculated 
with a spirit of dependence many honest 
self-reliant people who had previously 
scorned the name of pauper. No man 
had argued more ably than the right hon. 
Gentleman himself as to the necessity 
of an economical management of farms ; 
and the agriculturists had been told over 
and over again that they must introduce 
machinery into their operations, and so 
save the expense of manual labour. That 
was the advice which was given to them, 
and they had followed it. They were using 
machinery, and thus diminishing the de- 
mand for labour, and now the right hon. 
Gentleman charged them with having got 
rid of the labourers and demolishing their 
cottages. What became of the agricultural 
labourers when the use of machinery had 
rendered their services in the country un- 
necessary? Why, they were compelled to 
go to the towns, to which they had been 
driven by the free trade policy of which 
the right hon. Gentleman had been so able 
and so consistent an advocate. When the 
right hon. Gentleman sent Inspectors to 
the agricultural districts in order to obtain 
materials on which to found this measure, 
why did he not also send to the manufac- 
turing districts in order to ascertain how 
matters stood there? Had he done so, 
he would have found that a similar state 
of things existed in the north as in the 
south of England. There was not one 
millowner in fifty that provided the whole 
of his workpeople with cottages, and in 
his own neighbourhood he knew that many 
of the operatives had to walk one and two 
miles to work, and if they were not at the 
mill by six o’clock in the morning they 
had to pay a penalty. Evenif the manu- 
facturers built cottages for their hands, 
they charged 6 or 8 per cent on the 
sum expended, and they took good care 
on Saturday nights to deduct from the 
workman’s wages the amount of the rent. 
But since the right hon. Gentleman had 
been so severe upon the agricultural 
districts, he would read a portion of a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the 18th of June, 1863. In speaking 
of the towns of Lancashire he said— 
“There was a lamentable need of all those re- 
quirements which, according to our modern views 
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of civilization, are essential to promote health, 
cleanliness, and general convenience.” 

He saw in the Leeds Intelligencer of last 
Saturday that eighteen persons were living 
in two rooms, there being a large accumu- 
lation of vegetable and other decaying 
matter in a cellar beneath, and the two 
medical officers under the Board of Guar- 
dians declared before the magistrates that 
a more disgraceful place was scarcely to 
be found in the town, the qualifying word 
“‘scarcely” showing that there were other 
equally disgraceful places in Leeds. He 
did not bring this matter forward as a 
charge against the authorities of Leeds, 
as he had no doubt those persons had done 
their best to put a stop to such a state of 
things, but werely to show that so long as 
there were different grades among the poor, 
some—it might be, perhaps, the idle, the 
dissolute, and the drunken—would crowd 
together in unwholesome places. If blame 


were not to be attached to the town of 
Leeds, surely none ought to be thrown 
upon the inhabitants of agricultural dis- 
triets in the event of similar cases being 
discovered. What right, therefore, had 
the right hon. Gentleman deliberately and 


continuously throughout his speech to make 
a series of charges against the agricultural 
districts for permitting a state of things 
which they had no power to alter? He 
would not pursue that part of the subject 
further, as doubtless hon. Members repre- 
senting agricultural districts were fully 
capable of defending themselves from the 
aspersions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He would, therefore, proceed to the subject 
of which he had given more immediate no- 
tice. But first he must remind the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in moving 
the second reading of his Bill, said, ‘‘ The 
parochial system is very dangerous to pro- 
perty.”” He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman how the New Poor Law had 
been administered in the manufacturing 
districts. The New Poor Law of 1834 
was passed to put a etop to relief in aid of 
wages in the agricultural districts in the 
south of England at a time when such a 
system was unknown in the north. In con- 
sequence of the vast increase in labouring 
populations the guardians of the poor in 
the north were afterwards compelled to in- 
troduce the system. Thus, the result of 
the New Poor Law of 1834, which was 
professedly founded upon uniformity of sys- 
tem and unity of practice, was that the sys- 
tem of relief in aid of wages was abolished 
in the south and made the rule in the north. 
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Before he brought under the notice of the 
House the state of things in the north he 
would read an extract from the speech of 
Lord Brougham in moving the second read- 
ing of the New Poor Law Act on the 21st 
of July, 1834, showing the effect of the 
relief in aid of wages system in the south, 
That noble and learned Lord said— 


** Parish allowance is far worse than any dole 
of private charity ; because it is more likely to 
be abused ; because it is more certain in its na- 
ture, because it is better known, more established 
—because it approaches in the mind of the poor 
to the idea of a right. This terrible system has 
led, among other evil consequences, to the Act 
of 1796, which provided for the relief of the poor 
in their own houses, and was, in fact, the intro- 
duction of the allowance scheme—a scheme which 
provided for the partial payment of wages out of 
the poor rates, and which in its operation has 
heen productive of all the worst mischief that 
might have been expected from such a source, 
- . « I will not say that many farms have been 
actually abandoned. I will not say that many pa- 
rishes have been wholly given up to waste for 
want of occupants—(I know that there are in- 





stances of farms here and there, and of one parish 
in the county of Bucks, I think, which has been 
reduced to this state)—I will not say that as yet 
| the system has so worked as to lay waste any 
| considerable portion of territory, ‘That it has a 
| direct and necessary tendency to do so; that un- 
less its progress be arrested it must go on till it 
gain that point—that before long we must reach 
the brink of the precipice towards which we are 
hurrying with accelerated rapidity ; that the cir- 
| cumstance of one parish being thrown out of cul- 
| tivation inevitably and immediately tends to lay 
three or four others waste, and that this devasta- 
tion, gathering strength as it proceeds, must 
needs cover the land. Of these facts no man who 
consults the body of evidence before your Lord- 
ships can entertain the shadow of a doubt. Stand 
where we are we t."—[3 H d, xxv. 222, 
230.] 
i Now, if the Bill were referred to a Select 
| Committee, he pledged his word to bring 
| evidence to show that the relief system in 
aid of wages was carried on in the manu- 
| facturing districts of the north to a far 
greater extent than it had ever been prac- 
tised in the south when the noble and 
learned Lord made his speech. Before’ 
| 1834, when the Act was passed, the name 
of ‘‘ pauper ” was, in his (Mr. Ferrand’s) 
district, regarded as a disgrace, whereas, 
now, not the slightest shame appeared to 
be attached to it, and relief in aid of wages 
was demanded by the working classes as a 
right. He would now explain how it was 
that this system had been adopted. Trade 
became depressed, and mills worked short 
time. The operatives went to the mill on 
Monday morning at six o'clock, and found 
the door closed. They were told that there 
was no warpor no weft, and that they must 
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come again in four or five days; but the 
same state of things frequently continued 
for weeks. This threw the people upon 
the union. In other cases mills were 
running short time, say three days a 
week; and he would state a case :— 
A man, who had a wife and six chil- 
dren, worked in a factory during the 
three days and earned 6s. He went to 
the Board of Guardians and said that he 
had come for his allowance. The Board 
said they would allow 2s. a week each 
for the husband and wife, and ls. 6d. for 
each of the children under sixteen ; making 
in all 13s. The man had earned 6s., and 
they ordered the relieving officer to give 
him 7s., to make up the 13s. That was 
the regular system upon which the poor in 
the north were relieved, and he wished to 
know whether anything worse had ever 
existed in the southern agricultural dis- 
tricts previous to 1834. It often happened 
that the mills were closed for one, two, or 
three months, owing to depression of trade, 
and during that period the people weresstill 
living in their mill cottages. They were 
maintained by outdoor relief. It very often 
happened that a man was ordered to break 
stones before receiving relief; but if this 
were suggested in reference to a faithful 
servant and high spirited man, some of the 
Guardians under the parochial system 
would know him, and would say, ‘‘ Don’t 
send that man to the stone heaps, it will 
break his heart ; give him his relief and 
let him go home.’’ He had himself re- 
peatedly pressed this course upon the 
Guardians. Again, when trade was flou- 
rishing the workmen might strike, and the 
whole of the time during which they conti- 
nued out of work they lived in their cottages 
upon the poor rate. The result was that 
the children became ill from want of suffi- 
cient food, the medical officer was called in, 
and thus additional expense was cast on 
the fund for the relief of the poor. More- 
over, the cost of all the sick, crippled and 
diseased paupers, connected with manu- 
factures caused a fearfully heavy drain on 
the poor rate. He had received from the 
relieving officer of the parish of Bingley, 
in which he resided, a Return of the num- 
ber of people who had received relief from 
the poor rate in aid of wages or because 
they had no work, and the relieving officer 
stated that he had been relieving officer 
since April, 1857, and that during that 
time, to the best of his knowledge, a 
purely agricultural labourer in that parish 
had never become chargeable to the poor 
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rate. The Return included the names of 
Moses Rhodes, wool-comber, earning 7s., 
and who was relieved to the extent of 
£3 5s. on account of insufficient earnings ; 
Joseph Pickles, twister, no work, relief 
granted £2 16s. ; George Rateliffe, power- 
loom weaver, no work, relief £1 16s. ; 
Henry Holstead, power-loom weaver, no 
work, relief £4 1s. 8d. He could give 
several other instances, but he would not 
take up the time of the House in so doing. 
He would now read to the House the rules 
of the Guardians of Keighley, which were 
these— 

“ Rules of reliefin Keighly Union—Able-bodied 
paupers, as regards relief given by the Guardians 
when out of work is a little varied, but, as a rule, 
2s. each for the heads of the famidy, and Is. 6d. 
each for the children under sixteen years of age. 
Relief given in aid of wages earned by the family 
when the head of the family is out of work or 
short of work, is much the same as the above, 
but it is difficult to define the exact sum given in 
all cases. Able-bodied paupers, (when the appli- 
cation is on account of no work) work at labour 
test, as stone breakers at present.” 


He (Mr. Ferrand) had asked for Returns 
in reference to the payments in aid of 
wages in two unions in the manufacturing 
districts, but the right hon. Gentleman had 
not allowed him to have that portion of 
the Return which referred to that matter. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the hon. 
Gentleman knew he did not refuse; he 
knew who did refuse the information, and 
he had the letter in his hand. 

Mr. FERRAND was going to read the 
Return which had been drawn up in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own office. The 
right hon. Gentleman had allowed a Re- 
turn of the amount paid in relief of the 
poor, in maintenance and out-relief, dis- 
tinguishing the classes of persons relieved ; 
but why was the relief paid in aid of wages 
not given? It was because the right hon. 
Gentleman knew that the adoption of such 
a system was illegal; and that the foul 
blot of relief in aid of wages was fixed 
upon the north of England to a greater 
extent than it ever had been upon the 
south, The right hon. Gentleman was 
quite right in saying that this part of the 
Return was refused by the Boards of 
Guardians, and what did the clerk of one 
of the unions (Bradford) say? He said 
that the applications for relief were con- 
tained in about 150 books, each comprising 
about 200 pages, and this extended over 
the period to which the Return moved for 
applied, fourteen years. The clerk of the 
Keighley Union said that the Guardians 
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passed a resolution that it was impossible 
to make the Return because the books 
containing the information were of the ag- 
gregate thickness of five yards. Now, no 
doubt, a large majority of the applications 
were for relief in aid of wages. So far as 
he was able, from a Return placed on the 
table of the House by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he would state the amount of 
money expended from 1849 to 1862 for 
indoor and outdoor relief and other pur- 
poses in the Keighley Union, which con- 
sisted of six townships, in three of which 
manufactures preponderated, and in the 
other three agriculture preponderated. 
The population of the six townships was 
43,122; and in the township of Bing- 
ley, the population of which was 13,254, 
the sum expended during the fourteen 
years from 1849 for in-maintenance was 
£2,744; for out-relief, £23,413, and 
for all other purposes, £17,446. In 


the township of Haworth, with a popula- 
tion of 5,896, the amount paid for in- 
maintenance during these fourteen years 
was £1,190; for out-relief, £19,387; the 
amount paid for all other purposes being 
£8,686. 


In the Keighley Union, with a 
population of 18,819, the amount paid for 
in-maintenance was £3,670; for out- 
relief, £36,723; poor rate for all other 
purposes, £24,515. Altogether the in- 
maintenauce was £7,604; the out, 
£79,533. That was a startling fact con- 
nected with the relief in aid of wages. 
These were the three townships in which 
manufactures preponderated. He now came 
to the three agricultural townships, in all of 
which there were mills. In Morton, with 
@ population of 2,113, the amount paid for 
in-maintenance was £556; for out-door 
relief, £3,510; for all other purposes 
£2,865. In Steeton, with a population of 
1,341, for in-maintenance, £71 ; for out- 
door relief, £1,970 ; for all other purposes, 
£2,375. In Sutton, with a population of 
1,699, for in-maintenance, £128 ; for out- 
door relief, £4,610 ; for all other purposes, 
£2,624. For fourteen years, then, the 
in-maintenance was £8,358; for out, 
£89,623, or eleven times as much. He 
came now to the Bradford Union, in which 
there were four townships, with a popula- 
tion of 106,218. In the township of 
Bowling there was a population of 14,494; 
the amount paid for in-maintenance was 
£2,189; for out-door relief, £15,246; 
for all other purposes, £17,211. In 
Bradford, population 48,646, the amount 
paid for in-maintenance was £23,348 ; for 
Mr. Ferrand 
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out-relief, £84,848 ; forall other purposes, 
£86,857. In Horton, population 30,189, 
the amount paid for in-maintenance was 
£7,736; for out-relief, £34,047 ; for all 
other purposes, £32,989. In Manning- 
ham, population 12,889, there was paid 
for in-maintenance, £1,653 ; for out-relief, 
£10,058 ; for all other purposes, £13,887. 
Altogether the in-door relief in the Brad- 
ford Union was £34,926; the out was 
£144,199 ; the expenditure for all other 
purposes, £150,944. Thus the Bradford 
Union, with a manufacturing population of 
106,000, spent in fourteen years £35,000 
in in-maintenance, and £144,000 in out- 
relief—four times as mucl: in out-relief as 
in in-maintenance. The Keighley Union, 
with a large manufacturing and a con- 
siderable agricultural population of 43,000, 
spent in the same period £8,000 in 
in-maintenance, and £89,000 in out- 
relief, being eleven times more for out- 
relief than for in-maintenance. This was 
a startling result of the system of relief 
in aid of wages, and it was shown by the 
Return of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. He would test this with another 
statement. He had taken taree prosperous 
years and three depressed years in each 
union, for the purpose of showing the House 
the great comparative rise in the amount 
of out-relief in the three depressed years, 
In the Keighley Union, in 1855-57, three 
depressed years, the in-maintenance was 
£1,851, the out, £24,794; in 1860-62, 
three prosperous years, the in-maintenance 
was £1,810, the out, £17,591, showing an 
increase in the in-maintenance in the de- 
pressed years of £41, but of the out-relief 
of £7,203. In the Bradford Union, in 
the three same years of depression, the 
in-maintenance was £11,980, the out- 
relief, £39,056 ; in the same three years 
of prosperity, the in-maintenance was 
£7,584, the out-relief, £20,869, showing 
an increase of the in-maintenance in the 
years of depressed trade of £4,476, of the 
out relief of £18,187. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to extend this relief- 
in-aid-of-wages system into the agricultural 
districts of the union, and while the Bill 
had been under discussion, a letter appeared 
in the Standard, headed ‘“‘ Union Charge- 
ability Bill,” in which the writer confirmed 
his views. He contended that this would 
be disastrous to the ratepayers there. If 
it had not been for the parochial sys- 
tem, and if the guardians had not been 
well acquainted with the applicants for 
aid in each parish, the startling amounts 
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he had mentioned would have been much 
greater than they were. Suppose a 
union rating existed. In that case, in- 
stead of having mills closed for three or 
four days a week they would be closed 
altogether, because the masters would 
have their workpeople paid from the funds 
of the whole union instead of from the 
rates of the township in which their 
mill was rated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was now propounding doctrines 
very different from those used by him 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, when he 
denounced the conduct of the agriculturists 
as selfish. How often had he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman taunt the agricultural 
interest, and tell them they were whining 
for protection, and had no business to tax 
the towns for the benefit of the agricultural 
interest. He remembered Mr. Cobden 
declaring that all the manufacturers 
required was to be let alone, and they 
would feed and pay their own workpeople. 
But on the 25th of June, 1844, the right 
hon. Gentleman said—and this was the 
hardest nut ever given the agricultural 
interest to crack—‘‘ No right can be 
allowed to any portion of the public to en- 
foree taxation on the rest.’’ But what 
was the Bill before the House? Why a 
Bill to enable towns to tax the agricultural 
districts. To-night he (Mr. Ferrand) re- 
torted and said, “ Let not the towns tax 
the country districts.” Free trade was 
established in 1846 on the compact that 
manufactures and agriculture should hence- 
forth bear their respective burdens. But 
what did the right hon. Gentleman require ? 
Ile asked Parliament to violate that compact 
by the Bill now before the House. For 
the Bill was one to allow towns to tax 
agriculture by levying on the agriculturists 
arate in aid of the wages of the manu- 
facturers. There was a general impression 
abroad that before long there would be a 
great stagnation in Yorkshire. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford laughed, 
but what would be the result, if the 
price of cotton dropped to sixpence a 
pound, to the woollen trade? He would 
not be surprised to find the agricultural 
districts called on for an enormous amount 
of money to aid the manufacturers in 
feeding their factory hands. This would 
lead to confiscation in the agricultu- 
ral districts. If this Bill passed, it would 
produce an immense amount of envy, 
hatred, and malice. He did not know 


why the hon. Member laughed. Suppose 
he was a farmer, and the overseer called 
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on him for a double or treble rate for the 
relief of the manufacturing population of 
a town perhaps ten or fifteen miles off, and 
that demand took the last shilling from 
his pocket, and left him a pauper, it would 
be no laughing matter. But this Bill, if 
it became law, would bring such misery 
and distresss on the heads of thousands. 
At present, while land was rated at its 
full annual value, mills and manufactories 
were assessed at a much smaller amount. 
He would trouble the House with a state- 
ment with regard to two mills and with 
regard to 225 acres of land as affected by 
rates. The first mill was rated at the 
annual value of £659, and to the rateable 
value upon which it paid the rates only 
£494, or £165 less than the real annual 
value. That mill employed 800 hands, 
The second mill was rated at £567, and 
the rateable value of £401 or £166 
less than the real value. That mill em- 
ployed 750 hands. The 225 acres were 
rated at the annual value of £450, and 
the rateable value also was £450, while 
the work people employed were about twenty 
in number. The farmer had to pay towards 
the hands employed in one mill, 800 in 
number; in the other, 750. The land 
was rated at the full value, the mills at 
two-thirds. This was a fair reason why 
the right hon. Gentleman should consent 
to the appointment of a Select Committee. 
But the farms in the manufacturing dis- 
triets were to a great extent on poor land, 
which had been often taken on improving 
leases at low rents. Many of them were 
enclosed forty or fifty years ago on the 
waste wolds, many were on hills, exposed 
to severe frosts and heavy storms, with 
little labour employed on them ; and these 
farms were to be liable to be rated for the 
distress in the manufacturing districts. 
These farms would never have been 
brought into cultivation had this pro- 
posed taxation of them been for a moment 
imagined. But it was not the landed in- 
terest alone that would suffer from this 
Bill. There was a large number of mills 
seattered over the agricultural districts, 
some worked by mountain streams, others 
by small engines, and here the manufac- 
turers served their apprenticeship, and 
having obtained a little money, started in 
the towns. But this Bill would tax these 
small mills in the country for the benefit 
of the larger manufacturers in such towns 
as Bradford and Halifax. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the towns 
as having high rates to pay. But if they 
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had they drained all the money of the sur- 
rounding districts, because the labourers 
came into the towns on the Saturday night 
and spent their wages there. Before he 
sat down he would just call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the case of 
the North Byerley Union, which extended 
nearly twenty miles in length. One por- 
tion of it run up into the Moor districts, 
and the other down to the densely popu- 
lated neighbourhoods of Leeds and Brad- 
ford. The effect of the operation of this 
Bill would be that the small farmers and 
manufacturers in the neighbourhood of the 
moorlands would have to pay for the relief 
of the poor in the Low Moor Iron Works, 
which did not contribute anything towards 
the poor rates. He entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman to allow the Bill to 
be sent to a Select Committee, before 
which the system of granting relief in aid 
of wages, which was a violation of the law, 
could be thoroughly investigated. | 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “That the” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee,”—(Mr. Thompson,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there was 
this difference between the former and pre- 
sent state of things adverted to by the 
hon. Member for Devonport, that while 
many years ago there was a strong feeling 
amongst the poor that their interests 
would be injured by the change proposed 
in the operation of the law, they now be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that they would 
be benefited. The hon. Member, who 
directed his arguments chiefly to the effect 
of the Bill on the manufacturing districts, 
asserted, first, that a certain agricultural 
district in the neighbourhood of which they 
both resided would be more heavily taxed 
under the proposed Bill, and, secondly, that 
the increase would be the more unfair, be- 
cause, he said, it was the practice to give 
relief in aid of wages. At the second read- 
ing the hon. Member told him that he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had an agricultural con- 
stituency. He presumed that the hon. 
Member had since found out that such was 
not the case. The union of Bradford was 
the borough of Bradford and consisted of 
a manufacturing population. The hon. 
Member stated that of the six townships 
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of the Keighley Union three were agricul- 
tural and three manufacturing. It would 
be, however, difficult to find a district more 
completely manufacturing than the whole 
six townships. The hon. Member asserted 
that the three townships which he called 
agricultural would be rather more heavily 
taxed after the passing of this Bill than 
they were at present. He had, however, 
gone through the Return, and he found that 
the three townships which the hon. Gen- 
tleman called agricultural were at the pre- 
sent rather more heavily taxed than the 
three he called manufacturing. He had 
received from the clerk of the Board of 
Guardians at Bradford a letter explicitly 
denying that the practice of giving relief 
in aid of wages ever existed during the 
fifteen years he had been in office, and 
this was confirmed by the three relieving 
officers. Mr. Farnall, who was at one 
time officially connected with the district, 
fully bore out this statement. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was chairman of the Board 
of Guardians some years ago, and no 
such practice prevailed then. The hon. 
Member gave three or four instances in 
which relief had been given in aid of wages 
“or to men out of work” at Bingley. 
There was, however, an enormous differ- 
ence between the two class of cases. If 
the hon Member said relief was given to 
men out of work—of course it was; what 
would the House, or what would any 
humane person, think if it was not ? 
Several years ago, when the New Poor 
Law was passed, the hon. Member was 
foremost in the agitation against it, and 
he could not look with much pleasure 
on all the language he used at that time 
—but he’was then against the in-door test, 
although now he seemed to think it ought 
to be applied. But that part of the Poor 
Law never was carried out in the manv- 
facturing districts in Yorkshire. In the 
main the hon. Gentleman was right, for 
if at periods of depression of trade an at- 
tempt had been made to adopt the system 
of giving in-door relief in all cases of pau- 
perism, the Board of Guardians would have 
been unable to meet such a change. The 
Boards of Guardians had ever since gone 
upon an opposite system of not forcing 
paupers to go into the workhouse if they 
could help it. When he (Mr. W. E. 

Forster) laid the first stone of the present 

workhouse at Bradford he stated that the 

building was intended for two purposes ; 

first, as a refuge for the sick and aged who 

had no other home to go to; and secondly, 
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as a test for lazy fellows who would not 
work elsewhere. That was the only sys- 
tem on which it was possible to work the 
Poor Law in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but it was not the system of 
giving relief in aid of wages. If a man 
were out of work for a few days, the guar- 
dians, instead of foreing him into a work- 
house, gave him some relief. That of 
which the hon. Gentleman complained was 
really to the eredit of the guardians, for 
if they forced the population during periods 
of temporary distress into the workhouse, 
they would be doing what was perfectly 
unjustifiable. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman meant that any system existed 
analogous to that which formerly prevailed 
in certain agricultural districts, and by 
which the manufacturers paid the wages of 
their men or a portion of their wages out 
of the rates, he could only give the strongest 
denial to such a statement. The practice 
was utterly non-existent in any of the ma- 
nufacturing districts of Yorkshire, and his 
hon. Friend near him could, he believed, 
say as much fur Lancashire. He would 
agree with the hon. Gentleman that there 
were not enough cottages in the district, 
but if additional cottage accommodation 
were not provided, it was mainly because 
the demand had increased more quickly 
than it was possible to build the cottages. 
The hon. Member spoke of the ill condition 
of the cottages, and he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would not say that it was not a subject to 
which attention ought not to be constantly 
directed. But that had nothing todo with 
the question at issue so far as the manu- 
facturing districts were concerned, although 
he believed the present state of the law 
had much to do with it in the rural dis- 
tricts. In the manufacturing districts it 
was to the interest of the employers to 
have a good supply of labour, and they 
knew they could not have that without 
plenty of cottages around their mills ; but 
the action of the law as it now stood was 
to tempt the owners of property in the 
agricultural districts to decrease cottage 
accommodation, even where the population 
was increasing. He made no charge 
against the agricultural interest when he 
said that that temptation ought to be taken 
from them, as it would be by this Bill. 
The law operated to tempt the landowners 
and farmers to decrease the number of 
cottages, and that that statement was not 
without foundation might be seen by the 
seventh Report of the Medical officer of 
the Privy Council, which, he might add, 
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completely bore out what had been said 
by the President of the Poor Law Board 
on the second reading of the Bill. Dr. 
Simon, who, he believed, was the chief 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, and 
who was therefore responsible for the 
whole of the Report, said at page 9— 

“To the insufficient quantity and miserable 
quality of the house accommodation generally 
had by our icultural labourers, almost every 
page of Dr. Hunter’s Report bears testimony. 
And gradually for many years past the state of 
the labourer in these respects has been deteri- 
orating—house room being now greatly more 
difficult for him to find, and, when found, greatly 
less suitable to his means, than perhaps for 
centuries has been the case. Especially within 
the last twenty or thirty years the evil has been 
in very rapid increase, and the household cir- 
cumstances of the labourer are now in the 
highest degree deplorable.” 


Dr. Simon went on to say— 

“An extraneous element weights the balance 

heavily against him, and he loses the fair chances 
of free trade. The element to which I refer is 
the influence of the Poor Law in its provisions 
concerning settlement and chargeability. Under 
this influence each parish has a pecuniary interest 
in reducing to a minimum the number of its 
resident labourers; for, unhappily, agricultural 
labour, instead of implying a safe and permanent 
independence for the hard-working labourer and 
his family, implies for the most part only a longer 
or shorter circuit to eventual pauperism.”’ 
Now, he should be sorry to make such a 
statement as that did he not find it in an 
official book, substantiated by the authority 
of a gentleman who had extraordinary 
opportunities of obtaining information. 
[‘* Not from experience !’’| But then he 
had ascertained his facts from those who 
had experience, and there was in them, 
he was afraid, at least some degree of 
truth. It became, then, a matter of seri- 
ous consideration whether there was any 
law which tended towards the pauperism 
in question—* a pauperism which,”’ to use 
the words of Dr. Simon— 

“During the whole circuit is so near that any 
illness or temporary failure of occupation neces- 
sitates immediate recourse to parochial relief ; 
and thus all residence of agricultural population 
in a parish is glaringly an addition to its poor 
rates.” 


Dr. Simon then went on to refer to Dr. 
Hunter’s Report, and he would trouble the 
House with a few extracts from that Re- 
port, which would be found at page 135. 
Dr. Hunter says— 

‘* One of the most powerful causes of insufficient 
cottage accommodation is the system of close and 
open villages, a system which prevails through all 
the Midlands and East of England, and which is 
doing much mischief by its operation on the quali- 
ty, quantity, and locality of cottages. It is a hiding 
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away of the cottage population in certain villages, 
and this is effected by unsparing destruction in 
others. There are in all counties show villages, 
where the cottages have been reduced to but a few, 
and where none but persons who are needed as 
shepherds, gardeners, or gamekeepers, are allowed 
to live. In such nearly all the tenants are regular 
servants, and receive the good treatment usual to 
their class. But the land requires cultivation, 
and it will be found that the labourers employed 
upon it are not the tenants of the owner, but that 
they come from a neighbouring open village, per- 
haps three miles off, where a numerous smal! pro- 
prietary has received them when their cottages 
were destroyed in the close villages around.” 
Then again— 

“No farmer of a neighbouring parish will tempt 
a man with children to disturb his parish settle- 
ment, for fear of throwing him on the common 
charges. The man himself, although he knows 
that he might find work thirty miles off on a rail- 
way or great public work at 2s. 6d. a day, is not 
only without the capital to start without danger of 
apprehension for desertion, but has a vague fear 
of losing his settlement and being thrown among 
strangers in his old age.” 
He also found at page 127 the following 
passage in Dr. Hunter’s Report :— 

‘‘ Much attention should be given to those notes. 
It has been stated with too much boldness, and 
the statement is universally accepted, because 
agreeable (no doubt it is true within the limits of 
the words in which it is put), that the agricultural 
labourers of England have not diminished in num- 
ber in the past thirty years. But, though this 
be true, how different is the whole truth! The 
agricultural labourers remain within England ; 
they are in the towns. It is the rural labourers 
who are being swept away, and many people, de- 
ceived by confusing the terms, have applied the 
deceptive solace to a suspicion of something going 
on wrong.” 


He confessed he had supposed the state of 
things was not so bad as was represented, 
and that there had been a considerable 
improvement within the last few years. 
He did not, however, pretend to much 
personal experience in the matter, although 
he had some. As hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to wish it he would give them what per- 
soval knowledge he had. Ile recollected 
having gone, not very long after the ten 
hours’ agitation, in which he had taken a 
part in favour of the Ten Hours’ Bill, into 
a country district in which a hard working, 
excellent clergyman, a friend of his, re- 
sided. It was a parish without those advan- 
tages which he admitted generally flowed 
from country gentlemen living near their la- 
bourers, This gentleman told him certain 
things about these close and open parishes 
which hecould scarcely believe. Hedescribed 
them to be exactly as stated. The la- 
bourers in the parishes about him did not 
live in them, and therefore they were not 
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worked, but they went to the open parish 
some three or four miles away. He (Mr, 
Forster) said to his friend, ‘* There has 
been a great deal done by several persons 
in this neighbourhood in building cottages,” 
and to his surprise he found out that what 
had been done was very much in the di- 
rection of what was ealled the showy sys- 
tem immediately around the park gates, 
and had been productive of no appreciable 
good result. He was, however, bound to 
admit that there had been of late a great 
many instances in which country gentle- 
men had expended large sums of money on 
their property with a view to remedying 
the evil to which he referred, but then their 
efforts were of necessity so isolated as not 
to meet the requirements of the case. He 
made no complaint against the landowners 
on that account; indeed, he did not be- 
lieve the manufacturers would do better. 
Men generally acted according as their 
interests dictated, and if the law enabled 
them to do something that was not for the 
good of their neighbours, but for their own 
or their fancied good, they would, generally 
speaking, take advantage of that law. The 
real fact was this—They had in their Poor 
Law at present a system under which it 
was to the interest of the employers en- 
gaged in the most important interest in 
the country—that of agriculture—in very 
many cases to put their labourers at some 
distance from them, and to drive them off 
to cottages three or four miles distant from 
their work. But then it was contended 
that to alter the law so that it should no 
longer be their interest to do so, would be 
to transfer the burden of relief. It should 
be, however, borne in mind that a transfer 
of that burden had long been going on, 
for the employer had been transferring the 
relief of those whom he employed to some 
one else. If, then, the burden were re- 
transferred and placed on the right back 
no more than justice would be done, 
although the employer would naturally 
complain. He was not, of course, sur- 
prised to find that there was some outery 
against such a proposal in the agricultural 
districts, because no man liked a burden 
from which he had eseaped for years to be 
re-imposed however just it might be. But 
it was much to the eredit of the residents 
in the agricultural districts that there 
seemed to be quite as much approval of, 
as opposition to it. By a Bill which had 
been passed by his right hon. Friend, 
making three years’ industrial residence 


in proximity to the gentry for whom they (apply to unions, a very considerable trans- 
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fer of burden in the case of the manufac- 
turing interests was effected, but they 
submitted to it, though by some it was 
opposed. The introduction of the three 
years’ industrial residence was a transfer 
of the burdens from the rural to the town 
districts, because before that the moment 
a man became chargeable he was sent 
away from the place of his work to Ire- 
land, or into one of the rural districts, as 
it might happen, to which he belonged. 
He was also opposed to the system in his 
own union, but he was unfortunately al- 
ways in a minority when such cases came 
before the Board of Guardians. When the 
three years’ residence was proposed a de- 
putation from Bradford waited upon him 
on the ground that it would be a transfer 
of the burden to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, but when he explained the matter to 
them they declined to go farther. He 
was glad to perceive that the feeling in 
the agricultural districts was coming round 
in the same way, for the principle on 
which the Bill was based was that the 
burden should be put on the right back— 
the cost of maintaining the poor on those 
who employed labour—although it was im- 
possible to deny that it scarcely meddled 
with a most glaring exception—the state 
of London at the present moment. If cases 
such as those from time to time occurring 
at Bethnal Green or other places in London 
happened in any agricultural district, or in 
one of the manufacturing towns, so strong 
a feeling would be excited that there would 
be little likelihood of their recurrence. 
The reason was that in country districts, 
and in towns such as Bradford or Leeds, 
people needing relief were better known 
to their neighbours, and more sympathy 
was felt for them, than in London, where 
the pauper class was a small and com- 
paratively unknown class in the midst of 
an enormous population. For that very 
reason, as well as on account of the sense 
of injustice rankling in the minds of the 
ratepayers, it was all the more necessary 


*that the House should devote attention to 


their case, and that the press should watch 
over their interests. With such flagrant 
cases as that of the St. Katharine’s Docks 
it was no wonder that the taxpayers com- 
plained. Those docks, enclosing a vast 
amount of property and employing an en- 
ormous population, constituted a union in 
themselves, and, the rates having been 
bought up, none were now in existence. 
The population employed in the docks 
lived. of course, in the surrounding pa- 
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rishes, and, these being very heavily rated, 
the taxpayers in them felt as if the money 
was actually robbed from them, and hence 
the wants of the poor were not cared for 
with as good grace as they otherwise would 
be. He trusted this Bill would form a 
precedent for his right hon. Friend, and 
lead him to take up the important question 
of the condition of London very speedily. 
Looking to the period of the Session which 
had now been reached, any proposal in- 
volving delay must tend to defeat the Bill, 
because the two subjects which the hon. 
Gentleman wanted to inquire into—one, 
the getting rid of the Gilbert unions, and 
the other, whether they should extend ra- 
ting to other than landed property —would 
necessarily oecupy considerable time in the 
investigation. The present Parliament had 
accomplished very little, but if Members 
were able to return to their constituents 
and say that it had passed a Bill remedying 
one of the greatest practical evils affecting 
society, they would at least be able to 
point to its care for the interests of the 
poor man, in enabling him to bring his 
strong arm to work at any place where it 
could be used with most efficiency, and 
could earn in return the highest rate of 


pay. 
Mr. HUBBARD said, that he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 


|dent of the Poor Law Board that this 


Bill would remove the anomaly and griev- 
ance of close parishes, and he should be 
glad to assist the right hon. Gentleman 
in getting rid of it, but he felt that it 
was a measure that could not be hurriedly 
carried into execution. They must not 
forget that the close parishes had arisen 
from a system which had been in use 
for many centuries, and that persons in- 
terested in these parishes had inherited 
the property they enjoyed in them from 
generation to generation, or had pur- 
chased it under that system, and that, 
therefore, to make any sudden change 
would be to create considerable variation 
in the value of the property which they 
possessed. The discussion which had 
taken place had induced him to believe 
that to make the proposed change with- 
out its being connected with other con- 
current measures would be to inflict great 
hardships on the rural parishes in unions 
with manufacturing parishes, as had been 
exemplified in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Macclesfield 
(Mr. Egerton). According to the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement four manufacturing 
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parishes in the union would be greatly 
relieved at the expense of the remaining 
thirty-seven rural parishes of the union. 
However grateful the four manufacturing 
parishes of which that Gentleman had 
spoken might feel towards the President 
of the Poor Law Board for introducing 
this Bill, it was evident that the thirty- 
seven rural parishes comprised in the 
same union must feel the strongest re- 
pugnance to the measure. These latter 
had no community of interest with the 
manufacturing parishes; they did not 
benefit by proximity to the town; they 
simply happened to be comprised in the 
same union, according to the geographical 
combination made by the Poor Law Board. 
He saw no reason why the union between 
manufacturing and rural parishes should 
be eternal ; for them, as for unions of a 
more sacred character, a divorce court 
ought to exist. If the Bill were carried 
out in its integrity there would be endless 
complaints and discontent on the part of 
those who found themselves exposed to 
heavier burdens than they had been ac- 
customed to under the old system. He, 
therefore, was not disposed to proceed 
further with this Bill without something 
being done to remedy the injustice there 
would be inflicted on the rural parishes to 
the benefit of the manufacturing parishes. 
This might be accomplished either by re- 
constructing the unions, or in some other 
way providing against it. The Bill would 
leave untouched the great question of ex- 
emptions. An hon. Friend of his gave 
notice of an Amendment upon the subject, 
and he (Mr. Hubbard) had himself placed 
upon the paper a similar notice, but he 
was told that both the proposed clauses 
would be incompatible with the Bill, and 
that they could not, therefore, be intro- 
duced in the Committee. The fact was, 
that the measure would not deal in any 
way with the number of important ques- 
tions which could not for any length of 
time be left untouched. Under these 
circumstances he saw no other means of 
meeting the difficulties of the case than by 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Such a Committee could take the whole 
subject into its consideration, and although 
the proposed course might impede the pro- 
gress of the present measure it would en- 
able them to obtain, at some further period, 
a final and satisfactory settlement of the 
question. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the hon. 
Member for Whitby had given four or five 
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reasons for asking the House to go into a 
Select Committee on the Bill. The first 
was that time should be given to consider 
the distribution and size of the unions, 
He certainly was willing to admit that 
many unions were too large in their pre- 
sent state; but he could not agree in the 
argument that the townships in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of towns ought to be 
allowed to dissociate themselves from the 
unions of those towns. The property im- 
mediately adjoining large towns derived 
great advantage, and was oftentimes large- 
ly increased in value, from the proximity, 
and it was but fair that as they shared the 
advantage they should also contribute to- 
wards the burdens. He could state of his 
own knowledge that land situated at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles from Manchester 
let for £5 an acre, while land removed 
some five or six miles farther let for only 
£3 an acre. There would be no difficulty 
in altering the forms of the unions under 
the Bill, where, under the circumstances, it 
was practicable. He believed the Poor 
Law Board to be willing to consider the 
alteration of unions, but there were often- 
times difficulties in the wey of so doing 
which hon. Members seemed to have over- 
looked. The outlying townships were fre- 
quently too small to form a union, and the 
unions around them refused to have any- 
thing to do with them. He knew this to 
be the case at Oldham. Another reason 
which the hon. Member for Whitby gave 
was that an opportunity should be given 
for considering the incidence of the rate 
on the various townships and parishes 
throughout the country. He believed that 
every person might know the incidence of 
the rate in his own parish. The hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the increase in 
the amount of poor rate. There was an 
increase, but he believed that the increase 
was not owing to what went to the real 
relief of the poor, but to other sources 
of expenditure. In 1855 the cost of 
maintaining the out-door and irremovable 
poor was £3,821,000, in 1863, it was 
£4,077,000, being an increase of only a 
quarter of a million in eight years. It was 
not fair therefore to lay the onus of the 
increase in the poor rate on the amount 
paid for the real relief of the poor. The 
hon. Gentleman said that relief was granted 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire in aid of wages, 
but he believed it would be difficult for the 
hon. Gentleman to lay his finger upon 4 
single case of the kind. He was willing 
to admit that the statement that in Lan- 
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cashire they granted a great deal of out- 
door relief was perfectly correct, but when 
they found that they could maintain a 
pauper out of doors for 2s. or 2s. 6d., and 
that the expenses attendant upon his in- 
door maintenance was 3s. 6d. or 4s., they 
believed that in so doing they were not 
only treating the paupers ina more humane 
and considerate manner, but were also, at 
the same time, consulting the interests and 
the pockets of the ratepayers. It had been 
stated that if this measure came into ope- 
ration the expenditure consequent upon the 
relief of the poor would be considerably 
increased, because the guardians would not 
bestow upon the subject that care which 
they did at present. He had had some 
experience in these matters, and he found 
that the irremovable cases were looked 
after with greater attention than the parish 
cases, because they had, in too many in- 
stances, with respect to the latter class of 
applications, to leave the decision as to the 
amount of relief to the guardians of the 
parishes to which the paupers belonged. 
If a guardian desired to be liberal in the 
treatment of particular cases, he could 
suggest to the Board of Guardians to deal 
favourably with them, but when there was 
a common charge every guardian would be 
anxious to save the pockets of the rate- 
payers of his particular parish. In 1855 
the whole cost of the irremovable poor 
amounted to 4s. 11d. per head of the popu- 
lation ; in 1863 it was only 4s. 8d. There- 
fore, if this Bill passed, the probability 
was that the expenditure upon poor relief 
would be diminished. Much had been said 
about the unequal way in which this mea- 
sure would affect the farming interest, but 
he was disposed to believe that generally 
the farmers approved the Bill, and even if 
they had to pay more rates it would 
give them opportunities of obtaining la- 
bour from more extended areas than at 
present. A secretary to a farmer’s club 
had written to The Zimes stating that the 
question had been discussed at many meet- 
ings of farmers, and the general, if not 
almost unanimous, opinion was favourable 
to this proposition. It would enable them 
to have a greater number of persons from 
whom they might choose their labourers; 
it would remove the temptation to which 
they were at present exposed of employing 
an inferior class of labourers, merely be- 
cause they would otherwise have to oan 
those people in the workhouse; and it 
would thus in some measure promote their 
real welfare. He would only further re- 
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mark that the Bill would leave the ques- 
tion still in an unsatisfactory state, because 
it would not simplify the numerous subjects 
which came under the notice of Boards of 
Guardians. He did not think the Bill 
simplified enough the payments which were 
made through the Boards of Guardians. 
They had various payments to make which 
were not properly connected with the re- 
lief of the poor, and two of these at least 
should be removed from them, the vaecina- 
tion fees and the fees for the registration 
of births and deaths. It would also still 
leave the guardians charged with the duty 
of allotting a great number of payments 
on the separate parishes. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the House would go into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, because he believed 
it would do away with some abuses, and 
by giving a freer circulation to labour would 
tend to improve the position of the people. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, it seemed to him, 
that although the battle upon that ques- 
tion had been hitherto fought upon strong 
grounds, the strongest ground for op- 
posing a union rating had not as yet been 
taken up. The only experience of a 
Poor Law in the world, with the small 
exception of Denmark, was in England ; 
and if they wished to ascertain the pro- 
bable results of any great change in regard 
to this subject they must look to the past 
history of the English Poor Law. He 
thought that history thoroughly established 
this fact, that no forced charity, by means 
of a Poor Law, could be worked success- 
fully over any areas of chargeability ex- 
cept the areas of natural charity—areas 
in which the rich and the poor were known 
to each other, and in which the money was 
paid by those persons to whom, without a 
Poor Law, the poor would naturally turn 
for help in the hour of need. They would 
find that there had been repeated instances, 
extending from the first commencement of 
our Poor Law to the present generation, 
of large areas of chargeability having been 
tried —the result having been, in every 
instance, a reduction of these areas of 
rating from the proved impossibility of 
working them; and he felt quite certain, 
if this Bill passed, and large areas were 
again established in England, that the 
moment a real pressure came upon the 
rates those areas would be found perfectly 
unworkable, whilst the greatest confusion 
and misery would arise, and they would 
have to be reduced again to the areas of 
natural charity. When employment was 
pressing upon labour — when men could 
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find work in all parts of England — we 
might almost get on without any Poor Law, 
but the moment the population pressed 
upon employment, and the moment a Poor 
Law became really necessary, not only in 
a single district, but all over the country, 
that which had repeatedly happened be- 
fore would occur again, and the large 
areas would become one mass of inextrica- 
ble confusion. Not only in England, but 
in Ireland and Scotland, these large areas 
had failed. The first instance is coeval 
with the existence of a forced Poor Law, 
which was first established in England by 
the 14th of Elizabeth. The burden of 
maintaining the poor was then thrown, not 
on each parish, but on the whole inhabit- 
ants of petty sessional divisions. That, how- 
ever, was found not to answer. Twenty- 
six years afterwards the same Ministers 
who had introduced the system felt com- 
pelled to reduce the rating area, and by 
the 39th Elizabeth the parochial divisions 
were made the areas of Poor Law charge- 
ability. 

The next instance of the failure of large 
areas of chargeability occurred in the time 
of Charles II. when all the large parishes 
in England and Wales were divided into | 
townships for the support of the poor. It | 
was found at that time that in all the 
smaller parishes the law was better ad- 
ministered, and the wants of the poor bet- 
ter cared for than in the larger parishes, 
where, notwithstanding the existence of 
the Jaw, many persons, old and young, 
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had died from the want of the necessaries 
of life. The preamble of this Act of | 
Charles II. recites that— } 


“The inhabitants of certain northern counties 
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areas in Ireland, and what was the result > 
Ten years later, when hard times came 
upon the people of the sister country, the 
Government had to appoint a Commission 
called the Boundary Commission to sub- 
divide those large areas, and to reduce 
them to the areas of natural charity. The 
Boundary Commissioners state in their first 
Report that they found the unions in the 
north and east of Ireland in a far better 
condition than those in the south and 
west, and assign, as a chief reason, the 
fact that the electoral divisions were 
smaller and more nearly coterminous with 
property. Indeed they say throughout, 
that in their re-adjustment of the electoral 
districts they 


“ Endeavoured to compose them of single pro. 
perties, or groups of properties, in order that 
the stimulus and individual interest might be 
exerted for the improvement of the country and 
the condition of the people.” 


In their eighth Report, dated February, 
1850, they say— 


“ We found, as a general rule, that the largest 
town divisions were usually those in which the 
greatest pressure existed. And we had 
little doubt that injustice was done to the more 
distant rural portions of those eiectoral divisions, 
by the support being thrown upon them of the 
persons who swelled the population of the towns. 
From this we endeavoured to liberate them, by 
confining the electoral division to the space bene- 
fited by its proximity to the town, and we de- 
parted from the parish boundaries, when by doing 
so we could make the town morecentral. . . . 
The areas, accordingly, attached to towns, 
will generally be found to be limited to lands 
within a circuit of one or two miles, and, so far 
as has been practicable, coterminous with the 
boundaries of properties. In support of 
our general view of reducing the town areas, we 
may state, that we find the principal towns in 


and of many other counties in England and | the north of Ireland, as Londonderry, Belfast, and 
Wales, by reason of the largeness of the parishes } others, with very small areas; in the case of 
within the ‘same, have not, nor cannot reap the | Londonderry, only 767 acres ; while the rates on 


benefits of the Poor Law of Elizabeth ;” | 


and the Act reduces the areas of charge- 
ability in these large parishes to townships | 
and villages. The effect of this Act was 
to increase the number of places maintain- 
ing their own poor in England and Wales 
from about 10,000 to about 15,000; and 
in these reduced areas the Poor Law 
has worked without difficulty ever since. 
The next great instance of the forced re- 
duction of large areas of chargeability oc- 
curred in the present generation. In 1838, 
when the Poor Law was first established 
in Ireland, the Poor Law Commissioners 
had recently been beaten in their attempt 
to establish large areas in England. They, 
however, succeeded in establishing large 
Mr. Knight 





those towns have been moderate. In fact the 
very magnitude of the rateable district has been 
represented to us, and with great apparent 
reason, as one of the causes which has led to the 
present pressure on the rates, from the laxity 
which has been introduced by it, and not only as 
having caused it, but as likely to be ruinous in 
the end to the towns themselves.” 


Thus within our own time, and with all 
the advantages that could be derived from 
a central administration and from the 
union system, the principle of extended 
areas sought to be established by this 
Bill has been fully tried, and its signal 
and rapid failure has caused this third 
he national example of the forced re- 
uction of widely extended areas of rating 
to the areas of natural charity —areas which 
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allow of mutual knowledge and a common 
interest between the payers and the re- 
cipients of a forced legal charity. The 
stress the Commissioners place through- 
out as the advantages of the boundaries 
of properties being coterminous with those 
of areas of chargeability, affurds a great 
practical contradiction to those who talk 
of the evils of such areas in England, 
and stigmatise them as close parishes. 
Now, as regards the Scotch Poor 
Law, it should be observed that in the 
Lowlands, where the parishes were small, 
the law worked well. On the contrary, in 
the Highlands, where the areas for rating 
were immensely large, much misery and 
starvation have existed since the establish- 
ment of a New Poor Law in Scotland. 
He (Mr. Knight) believed that the proper 
remedy was pointed out in a passage which 
he recollected in the Report of the Scotch 
Commission of Poor Law Inquiry. It 
was there stated that, previously to the 
passing of the New Poor Law, some of 
these large Highland districts had in sea- 
sons of distress adopted a system which 
was called the ‘‘ quartering system.”” The 
large parish was divided into five or six 
small quartering districts or neighbour- 
hoods, and each house in these reduced dis- 
triets took its turn in giving quarters to a 
certain portion of the poor and infirm. A 
division of the large highland parishes 
into such neighbourhoods for Poor Law 
chargeability, would, he doubted not, 
make the Poor Law in the Highlands a 
practical reality, and would be quite a 
parallel to the division of the large 
parishes in the North of England into 
townships. He hoped he might live to see 
such a division take place. There were 
many other instances of the failure of large 
areas of chargeability to work well—for in- 
stance, about the time of Queen Anne, some 
ten or twelve unions had been found for 
rating purposes by private Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Most of these were of very small 
area, merely uniting the parish of a town. 
But the largest of these unions, Norwich, 
consisted of forty three parishes, and in ex- 
tent from 4,000 to 5,000 acres. Here the 
union system had worked as ill as possible, 
and Norwich had been ever since its union 
one of the most highly rated, and yet the 
most miserable district in all England. 
More complaints came from.Norwich than 
almost any other union, and while it, cried 
for a larger area, he thought it had too 
large an area at present. The late Mr. 
Buller, when at the head of the Poor Law 
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Board, sent gentlemen round the country 
to inquire into the state of different dis- 
tricts ; all seemed to have started with a 
determination to make out a case for 
union rating. The Commissioner (Mr. 
a’Beckett) sent to inquire into the con- 
dition of the poor of Norwich, and into 
the causes of its extreme wretchedness, 
says— 

“ The subject of rating is beset with difficulty 
as far as Norwich is concerned, for its parishes 
are already united for the support of the and 
whatever advantages are to be derived from the 
union system, it is now in the possession of. This 
system is found to be wholly inadequate as a re- 
medy for the evils of which Norwich complains, 
and it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that the 
ratepayers should look to a national rate as their 
only nee of deliverance from the very heavy bur- 
den under which they are suffering.” 


The ratepayers of Norwich looked to 
a national rate as their only relief from 
the heavy burden of union rating. Now, 
he (Mr. Knight) contended that if they 
were to repeal the Act of Queen Anne, 
and allow the forty-three parishes of 
Norwich to form separate boards for the 
relief of the poor of each parish, the 
misery of that place would soon cease, 
and the rates would be reduced. An- 
other instance of the failure of the Poor 
Law to work satisfactorily in large areas 
was that of the large London parishes. 
Here the administration of the Poor Law 
had broken down. The rates in some 
of them were very high, and the poor 
died in the streets of starvation. A 
few years ago the whole country was in a 
fire of indignation at the disclosures about 
the Andover Union; but a single weekly 
paper at any time during the winter would 
recount in the metropolis twenty times the 
horrors which were brought before the 
public on that occasion. He believed that 
a division of the large London parishes, 
such as was now being made for ecclesi- 
astical purposes by the Bishop of London, 
and not an extension of the area, was the 
only mode in which relief could be obtained. 
In Paris, in 1848, we saw the experiment 
tried of putting a great city in one great 
area for the relief of its starving popula- 
tion. The attempt plunged the city in hope- 
less confusion. The expenditure became 
unmanageable, and the whole attempt was 
a miserable failure. It was another in- 
stance of the failure of a large area, and 
very possibly it was that which prevented 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Poor Law Board from proposing to deal 
with London distress, which cried loudly for 
G 
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change, while he tried his experiments in 
the country when the Poor Laws were 
working tolerably well and without much 
complaint. 

Against all these instances of the break- 
down of the Poor Law in large areas, 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
brought forward only one instance of its 
assumed success. He had brought forward 
the case of Docking Union with a pwan of 
triumph as the one which settled beyond 
all doubt the superiority of union rating 
over the existing system; and if that 
ease failed it might be considered as 
certain that no example was known to 
the Poor Law officials of a case of suc- 
cess. The President had relied wholly 
on the Docking case to exemplify the 
success that was to attend his plan. 
He (Mr. Knight) had therefore gone care- 
fully into the case of Docking, and would 
show the House that no favourable precedent 
could be founded upon it. The President 
of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Villiers) had 

arbled the case in a manner common to 

oor Law officials—by means of short sta- 
tistics he had made out a case of success. 
But the facts were these: during the first 
eight years in which union rating had been 
established in Docking Union the poor 
rates had steadily increased to the amount 
of 19 per cent ; then followed a decrease, 
not of Docking Union alone, but of most 
of the adjoining unions. Thus taking the 
average poor rate of Docking Union for the 
three years, 1846-7-8, before union rating 
had been established there, and comparing 
them with the average rate of the last 
three years, of which an account is pub- 
lished—namely, 1861-2-3, a decrease has 
taken place in the poor rates of Docking 
Union of 18 per cent. But during the 
same period the poor rates of the adjoin- 
ing union of Swaffham has decreased 
24 per cent; of the adjoining union of 
Aylsham 21 per cent ; and of the adjoin- 
ing union of Erpingham 193 per cent. 
Now, it is not open to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say—Look at Docking, it has 
decreased 18 per cent, because it has 
adopted union rating, and to quote it as 
an overwhelming proof of the success of 
his plan, without its being pointed out 
that Swaffham had decreased 24 per cent, 
because it had adhered to the contrary 
system. The population of Docking Union 
had steadily increased in every census from 
1801 to 1851, and it was not until union 
rating was established that a decrease com- 
menced. Between 1851 and 1861 there 
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had been a decrease of between 700 and 
800 persons in nineteen parishes of Dock- 
ing Union. Now the only clue to be found 
to this decrease was in the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman in bringing in the 
Bill. He said (quoting the Chairman of 
Docking Union) that second rate or par- 
tially able-bodied labourers, if unable to 
find work in their own parishes, went fur- 
ther afield in search of work. It was clear 
that they went out of the union; in fact 
that they had been driven out of the union 
by the harshness and severity of the union 
system. Whenever the population in an 
agricultural district decreased, it was held 
by the Poor Law Board that this was oc- 
casioned by some sort of cruelty, and on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own principle 
it appeared that the poor had been driven 
from the Docking Union. The President 
of the Poor Law Board in bringing in this 
Bill made great capital of a Report by a 
medical man, Dr. Hunter. He had grounded 
on it that part of his case which referred 
to overcrowding in agricaltural parishes, 
Very few Members had seen that Report, 
which had not been delivered to the House. 
Dr. Hunter had been sent all over the 
country, a careful examination was made. 
in every county, and in many parishes, 
and a Report was made as to the number 
of cottages, what they were built of, and 
other details. But according to that Re- 
port there was next to no hardship on the 
score of overcrowding in the parishes he 
visited—in only one of these, Netherly, the 
seat of a late Baronet long a Member of 
that House, were persons described as being 
huddled together seven or eight in a house. 
Finding little in the parishes he visited 
out of which to make a case, Dr. Hunter 
appears to have examined the census, and 
extracted the names of 821] parishes in 
which houses had decreased, while the in- 
habitants had increased between 1851 and 
1861. Not a word was said by Dr. Hunter 
of their being agricultural or close parishes. 
In fact, it turned out that a great many 
of them were town parishes, yet the pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, in bringing 
in the Bill, had most unfairly called them 
agricultural parishes. Dr. Hunter gave 
the statement without mentioning the name 
of a single parish out of the 821, the names 
of which he had had great difficulty in ex- 
tracting from the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Poor Law Board. But, for 
the sake of argument, supposing the Report 
to be true, it was clear on the face of it 
that no overcrowding existed in those 821 
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parishes. The Report showed that the 
average number of persons to a house in 
those parishes in 1851 was 4-41, while in 
1861 it was 4°87. But the average num- 
ber of persons per house in England and 
Wales was in 1851 5°469, and in 1861 
5.366. So that the chief thing this list of 
821 parishes shows is, that in 1851 they 
had in them a large surplus of houses over 
population ; and in 1861, although the 
ratio of surplus had been to some extent 
diminished, in some parishes by a decrease 
of houses, and in others by an increase of 
people, yet even then, as compared with 
the whole of Englandand Wales, these 821 
parishes were still much overhoused as 
regarded their existing population. 

Since the commencement of the New 
Poor Law there had been a most extra- 
ordinary shifting of the population of Eng- 
land. It arose from two causes— the 
refusal of out-door relief to able-bodied 
persons, and cheap railway transport. This 
had been the case, more or less, in almost 
every part of the country, and particularly 
in the West of England. But it ought 
to be observed that all this had arisen 
since, and was referable to, the operation 
of the New Poor Law, and was not the 
result of the old parochial system. When 
he (Mr. Knight) named such places as 
Devizes, Trowbridge, Great Bradford, 
Westbury, Warminster, Heytesbury, Ames- 
bury, Salisbury, Cricklade, Corsham, Chip- 
penham, Calne, Beaminster, Bridport, 
Whitchurch, Shaftesbury, Sturminster, 
Shepton Mallet, Wiveliscombe, Milverton, 
Nailsea, Yatton, Ilminster, Chard, Crew- 
kerne, South Petherton, Ilchester, Castle 
Cary, Wincauton, Glastonbury, Anbridge, 
Cheddar, Tiverton, Bath, Bathford, Ash- 
burton, Dartmouth, Totnes, Axminster, 
Honiton, Topsham, Chudleigh, Okehamp- 
ton, and Crediton, as among the many 
towns in the West of England in which 
houses, or population, or both, had de- 
creased between the Census of 1841 and 
that of 1851, he (Mr. Knight) could not 
allow that a corresponding decrease in any 
small agricultural parishes in the district 
could fairly be attributed to any other 
cause than a general resettling of the po- 
pulation under a new order of things, occa- 
sioned in great part by the action of the 
prohibitory order of the New Poor Law. 
It would be monstrous to assert that the 
diminution in houses or people in the towns 
he had named had been caused by a con- 
spiracy on the part of the landlords to 
ease the poor rates, and that argument 
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was equally false when applied to small 
parishes affected in like manner. 

The right hon, Gentleman, in introducing 
the Bill, had named the several Committees 
which had applied themselves to the sub- 
ject of areas of rating. All the arguments 
brought forward in favour of an exten- 
sion of the area of rating had turned on 
two points — first, the great injustice of 
inequality of rating ; and, secondly, the 
close parish system—a term invented since 
the New Poor Law. But the injustice of 
inequality was not done away with by this 
Bill; because, whether it was a parish or a 
union that paid 6d., while another parish 
or union paid 5s., the great injustice of 
inequality remained the same. For his 
own part, when complaint was made of 
the inequality of rating, he confessed he 
did not see, when a property was purchased 
or inherited, why the purchaser or deacend- 
ant should take what he had not purchased, 
or his predecessor did not possess before 
him. 

He (Mr. Knight) should next consider the 
close parish case, which was a new term 
invented since the New Poor Law by the 
Poor Law officials. He (Mr. Knight) had 
gone most carefully into the matter, and 
would show the House that no evidence 
was before the country of the existence of 
a system of demolishing cottages in small 
parishes for the sake of diminishing the 
poor rates. Nothing could be so easy for 
the Poor Law Board as to name the pa- 
rishes in which this had taken place, if it 
really had done so ; but in all the parishes 
they had so named at different times the 
contrary was proved, as the census showed 
that in almost every instance cottages had 
increased in the parishes accused of havin 
destroyed them. He (Mr. Knight) woul 
examine seriatim the various attempts of 
the Poor Law Board to impress this House 
and the country with the idea that such a 
system existed. 

The first attempt was made before Mr. 
Charles Buller’s Committee in 1847. 
Many Poor Law officials came forward 
to detail the horrors of the system, but 
as they did not give the names of the 
parishes they afforded no clue by which 
their assertions could be verified. Mr. 
Hall, one of the Poor Law Inspectors, took 
a different course. He said he did not 
believe that cottages had been pulled down, 
and produced in support of his opinion 
the following facts :—Mr. Hall’s district 
comprised 44 unions, 24 of which con- 
tained no close parish. In the other 20 
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unions, 76 close parishes existed. Between 
1831 and 1841, houses in these 76 close 
ae had increased 1] per cent, popu- 
ation had increased 9 per cent. In only 
6 parishes out of the 76 had houses de- 
creased. Mr. Hall gave the names of 
each parish and the figures for the census. 
This was the only real evidence given on 
the close parish case before the Committee 
of 1847. All the rest was mere outcry. 
Neither Mr. Charles Buller nor the Com- 
mittee were satisfied. They passed a reso- 
lution for union rating, but determined it 
should not be reported to the House. After 
the sitting of that Committee, Mr. Buller 
sent eight Poor Law Inspectors into the 
country to see whether the close parish 
system existed or not They were sent into 
14 different counties, and the result was 
printed. He (Mr. Knight) had spent 
several months in working out the results, 
which he had placed before the House in a 
private pamphlet in 1854. The extracts 
from the census therein contained showing 
the number of houses and persons in the 
parishes selected by the Commissioners as 
close parishes, showed that houses had 
largely increased in most of them. Asa 
consequence Mr. Baines, in bringing forward 
his Motion for union rating, gave up the 
close parish case, and the charge of pulling 
down cottages. The number of close pa- 
rishes reported on was 247, and the increase 
of the houses in those parishes was 44 per 
cent. The increase of the population in 
the same period was very much less. The 
most curious thing in this inquiry was, 
that the amount of real property rated 
to the property tax between 1815 and 
1843, in the parishes which were said to 
have been injured by having population 
driven into them by the close parishes, had 
increased immensely, while in the close pa- 
rishes it had increased very little indeed. 
In 40 open parishes the increase had been 
56 per cent, while in the corresponding 
close parishes the increase had been only 
5 per cent, and throughout in similar pro- 

rtion. The cause for this was obvious, 
or, assuming the old division of agricul- 
tural produce to be correct, and that one- 
third went to the labourers, that propor- 
tion must have been spent by them in 
those open parishes in which they lived. 
The theory put forward on the manage- 
ment of property was, that one-third of 
the gross produce of a farm went to the 
rent, one-third to labour, and one-third to 
the farmer. Now, if there could be ima- 
gined a district. of 30,000 acres, in which 
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the cottages were pulled down, and the 
labourers driven into an adjoining parish, 
one-third of the whole produce of the district 
must be spent in that parish ; and it would 
become thriving at the expense of the 
other parishes. There was no instance of 
a town which complained of the poor being 
driven in on them that was not benefited. 
For instance, the town of Spalding com- 
plained that it was injured by being made 
the place of residence of the labouring 
population of a large neighbouring extra- 
parochial district called Deeping Fen; but, 
on inquiry, it was found that more than 
£10,000 a year was carried in to Spalding by 
people who earned their wages in Deeping 
Fen. Within a short period the valuation 
of that town had trebled, and it was quite 
clear that the increase was in no small de- 
gree owing to the £10,000 which had 
been so brought into Spalding from Deep- 
ing Fen for a great many years. 

The close parish case appeared to be dead 
as regarded the charge of pulling down cot- 
tages, and remained so for some years. It 
was, however, resuscitated in 1860 by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers), on 
his becoming Chairman of the Irremov- 
able Poor Committee. He (Mr. Villiers) 
brought forward witnesses who re-asserted 
the old cry of pulling down houses, &c. 
The Committee, however, refused to lis- 
ten to such statements unless the names 
of the parishes were given, and evidence 
of the number of houses in each of such 
parishes, at every census since 1801, was 
afterwards given beforethe Committee. Five 
close parishes were spoken of near Lowth ; 
but it appeared that in 1801 the number of 
houses in them was 82; in 1841, 151; and 
in 1851, 171; one was mentioned near 
Wakefield, in which the houses at those 
periods were 10, 9, and 9; two near Roy- 
ston, in which the houses were 18, 44, and 
64; four near Lincoln, in which the houses 
were 109, 173, and 206 ; one near Sunder- 
land, in which the houses were 55, 78, and 
86 ; five near Leeds, in which the houses 
were 523, 899, and 1,018; five near Birken- 
head, in which the houses were 82, 94, and 
100; five near Chesterfield, in which the 
houses were 653, 867, and 1,086 ; in only 
two out of the whole of the close parishes 
brought forward before this Committee had 
houses decreased. The increase of houses 
in those parishes from 1801 to 184] was 
51 per cent; and from 1841 to 185] 
22 percent. No failure could have been 
more calamitous than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers’) wit- 
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nesses in their attempt to show to the Ir- 
removable Committee the existence of| thought it was equally clear that the Bill 
close parishes in which houses had been | would be of no advantage to the poor. 
destroyed. He (Mr. Knight) maintained The only persons who would benefit 
that the charge of pulling down houses in, by it were the officials of Gwyder 
close parishes had been disproved in every | House. Those officials had as yet held 
ease, and the right hon. Gentleman had no | their position by a precarious tenure. That 
right to bring the charge forward again | sister establishment, the Board of Health, 
without fresh proofs, of which, however, | which had intended to lord it over the 
it appeared he had none to give. The/| towns in the same way as the Poor Law 
whole charge appeared to be a false and | Board sought to lord it over the parishes, 
an invented one. There was one more, had been swept away, and Gwyder House 
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Committee of which Mr. Villiers had 
spoken — namely, his own Committee, 
which reported in 1864, having taken evi- 
dence for three years, but they took no 
evidence on the subject of the extension 
of the area of rating throughout the coun- 
try. The Chairman, in his draft Report, 
referred to it as a subject out of their 
sphere, as not having been specifically re- 
ferred to them ; yet, at the last moment, 
he (Mr. Villiers) placed three new Mem- 
bers on the Committee, who were known 
to be much in favour of union rating, but 
who had taken no part whatever in the 
proeeedings of the Committee. One of 
these new Members proposed a clause in 
favour of union rating, and carried it with- 
out its having reference to any part of the 
evidence taken by the Committee, or to its 
former proceedings. 

The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers), in his opening speech, 
had attributed to the ochial system 
@ great many abuses which did not be- 
long to it. No doubt it would be in 
the recollection of many hon. Members 
that the chief evils sought to be remedied 
by the Act of 1834 were not occasioned 
by the parochial system. In 1794, there 
was great distress for food, and the country 
was in great danger; alterations were 
made in the Poor Law, with the unani- 
mous consent of Parliament. It was then 
that much that was complained of in 1834 
arose. What was granted to the poor as 
a favour in 1794, was revoked by Parlia- 
ment in 1834. But the parochial system 
had gone on for 200 years without any of 
the grievances which were attributed to it in 
1834. As they were now talking about hav- 
ing another Committee, he thought it was 
but right that the House should know that 
all attempts which had been made to prove 
the close parish system of pulling down 
houses had been perfectly futile. It was 
clear that two-thirds of the ratepayers 
of England would be injured by this Bill. 
I was quite clear that the ratepayers, as 


fet that the question might also come to 
_ be asked— What was the use of that estab- 
|lishment? It was not improbable that 
some future financial reformer would bring 
before the House the useless expenditure 
which took place at Gwyder House. It 
might be easy to prove that thousands of 
letters were written on such weighty 
matters as whether or not a pauper boy 
was to have a pair of new breeches. But 
that was not sufficient to justify its con- 
tinued existence. There was little or 
nothing for that large and expensive estab- 
lishment to do. The officials knew that 
as long as the parochial areas and parochial 
officers existed there would be no difficulty 
in returning to a cheaper and less central- 
ized system of poor relief. And if, in- 
stead of millions of surplus some future 
year should show a deficit, the Poor Law 
Board might be thought a proper item to 
be struck out of the Estimates ; but if they 
could succeed in smashing up the parishes, 
they thought that they would be sure of 
their salaries for the space of their natural 
lives. This, then, was the real cause of all 
the false statements that had been made 
about close parishes and pulling down 
cottages, and this was the foundation of 
the present Bill. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that as the House had refused to hear the 
last speaker, he now begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. RICHARD LONG seconded the 
Motion for the adjournment, seeing that the 
debate had now (half-past eleven) been 
continued for nearly seven hours. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.— 
(Sir Rainald Knightley.) 

Ma. C. P. VILLIERS thought it a rather 
strong measure for the hon. Baronet to 
come there at a late hour—for he had not 
seen him in the House before—and at once 
propose the adjournment of the debate. 








They had been busily discussing that mat- 
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ter, and although more had been said upon 
it than some perhaps might have wished to 
hear, still they had been patiently listen- 
ing. It was said that some speeches were 
made to waste time, yet he was unwilling 
to believe it; but if an hon. Baronet came 
in about eleven to move the adjournment 
of the debate, it looked as if some such 
intention really existed. He hoped the 
Motion for the adjournment would be with- 
drawn. [*‘ No, no!” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that like the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) he had been 
present during the whole of the debate, 
and he must say it was impossible for any- 
body to attempt to speak in the state in 
which the House had been without any 
endeavour that he had seen on the part of 
the Government to keep order. If the 
hon. Baronet had not risen to move the 
adjournment he would have moved it him- 
self. He wanted to speak on the question, 
and the course which the debate had 
taken made it the more necessary that 
somebody should speak, because a great 
deal of fresh matter had been introduced. 
But it required a hardy man to attempt to 
speak when it was perfectly certain that 
not one word would be heard. The only 
way in which a minority could protect 
themselves when the majority did not ex- 
ert themselves to preserve decent order, 
was by moving the adjournment. Consi- 
dering how thin the House had been, 
hardly a man, he believed, could recollect 
such a scene as they had had for the last 
half hour. 

Sm GEORGE GREY was sure the 
House would listen willingly to the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, that 
when the hon. Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight) addressed the House he 
naturally was compelled to go into details at 
considerable 7.” Order, order !’’]— 
and he was met by the greatest interrup- 
tion he ever recollected being offered in 
that House between the hours of eleven and 
twelve. His speech was, consequently, 
considerably shortened. As the House had 
thereby been entirely prevented from giving 
its attention to what an old official had to 
say upon the subject, he thought the hon. 
Baronet was right in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Question, “ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
174: Majority 94. 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Mr. LYGON said, although he had not 
been present during the whole of the de- 
bate, he had been in the House a sufficient 
time to appreciate the injustice that had 
been done to the arguments of his hon. 
Colleague. He had also been able to ap- 
preciate the strong exertions which the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair had made to 
preserve the impartiality of debate. He 
therefore moved the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. FERRAND seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Lygon.) : 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I donot exactly 
understand the purport of the observations 
of the hon. Member who has just sat down, 
but I must say that I observed that Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
have shown considerable impatience during 
the course of the debate as well as those 
on this side. [‘* No, no!” ** Hear, hear !’’] 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, the in- 
terruptions which had taken place had 
been of a most unseemly character. | ‘ Oh, 
oh!”] He begged leave to differ entirely 
from the right hon. Gentleman, as the un- 
seemly interruptions appeared to him to 
come exclusively from the Government 
Benches. [** Oh, oh!” Hear, hear !’’] 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that one of the most disorderly Members 
in the House was a Member of the Go- 
vernment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ “No, no!” 
and cries of “‘Name!”] He referred to 
the noble Lord the Member for the Wick 
district. [** Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS observed, that 
if the hon. Member for South Northamp- 
tonshire and some few of his Friends chose to 
persevere in these Motions for adjournment 
they all knew what was the power of a 
small majority in such a ease. Under 
these circumstances, he would ee to 
the adjournment of the debate. [Cries of 
**Go on!” 

Mr. DISRAELI thought it was much 
to be regretted, and it was also matter of 
surprise, that on a subject like the one 
which had been under consideration such a 
scene should have taken place as had oc- 
eurred in the House that night; and he 
must, after the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the leader of the House 


say, with the greatest respect for him, 
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that if the leader of the House had at an 
early moment risen to order and appealed 
to Gentlemen on both sides, and particu- 
larly to those on his own, this scene, which 
was not much to the credit of the House, 
needed not to have occurred. It was now, 


of course, quite impossible to proceed with | 
| Committee— Marriages (Lambourne) (83) [#.1.] 


the business, and as the Government were 
of that opinion also it was unnecessary to 
prolong the debate; but the House would 
recollect that if there was a subject which 
not only demanded, but which would have 
induced much discussion it was the one 
which had occupied their attention during 
that evening ; and, on the part of the Mem- 


bers on the Opposition side, he must deny | 


the charge that the attempt to oppose in- 
terruption to the debate originated with 
that side. 

Question, ‘“‘That this House do now 
adjourn,” —( Mr. Lygon,)—put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as the Ques- 
tion had now come back to its original 
position, he would move the adjournment 
of the debate, which Motion, he believed, 
the Government were ready to agree to. 

Cries of ‘“‘No!” and “Go on!” )} 

Sm GEORGE GREY agreed to the Mo- 
tion, as he thought it impossible to proceed 
further with the discussion at present. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


WATERWORKS BILL. 


Select Committee on Waterworks Bill nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Roxsucs, Mr. Scuorerretp, Mr. 
Ferranp, Mr. Wittiam Epwarp Forster, Sir 
Joun Ocitvy, Sir Epwarp Grogan, Mr. Carrp, 
Mr. Smoxtetr, Lorp Ricnarp Grosvenor, Mr. 
Hissert, Mr. Beecrort, Mr. Joun ‘Tottemacue, 
Mr. Kenpaxt, and Mr. Mityer Gisson :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to 
be the quorum. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL—BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dansy Grirritn, Bill to 
enable the Postmaster General to sit in the 
House of Commons, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Darsy Grirrirs, Mr. Hapriexp, and Mr. 
Barnes. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 144.] 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS EXEMPTION 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarte, Bill to 
provide for the Exemption of Churches and 
Chapels in Scotland from Poor Rates, ordered to 
be brought in by The Lorp Apvocars, Mr. 
Soxicrror Genera for Scotland, and Mr. Apam. 


House adjourned at half after 


Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 12, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—-Pustic Birts—Second Readi 
Isle of Man Disafforestation (Compensation) * 
(91); Metropolitan Houseless Poor (70). 


Report — Marriages (Lambourne) (83) [u.1.]; 
District Church Tithes * (101) [#.1.] 

Third Reading—Record of Title (Ireland) * (97) 
[{u.u.]; Sheep and Cattle * [58]; Union Officers 
(Ireland) Superannuation * (52), and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS. 


Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty to request that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct 
that the Commission appointed in answer 
to an Address of this House on the 18th 
February, 1862, to inquire into the em- 


ployment of Children and young Persons 


in Trades and Manufactures not already 
regulated by Law, do include within its 
Inquiries Children and young Persons em- 


ployed in some parts of the country under 


an organized system known as that of 
Agricultural Gangs, said, that of late there 
had been constant reference made in news- 
papers and other publications to the agri- 
cultural gangs in different parts of the 
kingdom. He had not been able to insti- 
tute himself much personal inquiry into 
the subject, but he had received information 
of an important character with reference 
to these agricultural gangs of children, 
upon which he could rely, and he should 
be able to show that it was a subject well 
worthy of attention. His statement rested 
mainly on a paper read by the Rev. 
Thomas Hutton, rector of Stilton, before 
the Social Science Meeting at York in 
1864, a gentleman who had devoted a 
great deal of time to this matter, he re- 
lated—and his testimony was confirmed 
by that of many other persons—that this 
abominable system had been in opera- 
tion in Norfolk for upwards of twenty- 
five years, in relation to gangs of women 
and children; but what he wished more 
particularly to call attention to were the 
gangs of children—some of boys, some of 
girls, and other mixed gangs of boys and 
girls of tender ages. They prevailed toa 
great extent in the Fen district, Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and in parts of Northamptonshire and 
Norfolk. They were to be found also 
in other parts of the country, but not so 
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widely. The children were of very tender 
ages, varying from five years to sixteen 
years of age, and they were formed into 
gangs of from ten to sixty, according 
to circumstances. The children were 
hired from the parents by a person who was 
called by the names of ‘‘ gang-driver” or 
‘‘undertaker,”’ and the mode of transaction 
was this—that he contracted with the 
parents for the services of the children. 
and then he afterwards let their labour out 
to the farmers at so much per score, and at 
other times by the acre. The children 
were employed in different kinds of farm 
labour, and they frequently had to walk 
long distances, and from parish to parish to 
their day’s work. The ‘‘driver” or “ under- 
taker’ was generally a labouring man, who 
was not seldom of very dissipated habits, 
and his conduct towards the children was 
very severe, his object being to get as much 
labour as he could out of them. The 
effect of this system upon children of such 
tender years was of the most pernicious 
and demoralizing character. Being away 
from their natural protectors, and having 
no power of appeal, and no help against 
the oppression to which they might be 
exposed, these children were no better 
than slaves ; in fact, they were slaves to 
all intents and purposes. They had all 
the conditions of slavery—with a slave- 
market and a slave-dealer—the children 
were sold by the parents to the ‘‘ under- 
taker,’ who took charge of them, and set 
them to work wherever their services were 
required without any responsibility attach- 
ing to them. The system had a most 
serious effect, both physically and morally, 
on these poor children. The same rev. 
gentleman further stated in a brief descrip- 
tion of the gang in a parish where the 
system had been in operation, though not 
to its present extent, fortwenty years— 
“The population is about 3,000. Here all the 
farmers encourage the gangs. There are eight 
gangs at work, containing about forty children 
each—five of these are mixed gangs of boys and 
irls; two consist entirely of girls, and one is 
formed of boys only. During the three winter 
months, the average attendance at school is 100 
boys and eighty girls, but when the gangs are in 
full work, these numbers are reduced to forty and 
twenty respectively. The association of the 
younger children with the hardened, wicked, and 
corrupted boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age is described as most demoralizing. 
Their language is awful ; vice and immorality in 
every form are the fruit of the system. These 
children may be frequently seen on a Saturday 
night, as late as ten o'clock, going from one beer- 
shop to another, in search of their driver, for their 
week’s wages. The educational status of this 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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parish is represented to be 50 per cent lower than 
that of the manufacturing distriets of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire.” 

That description exactly agreed with the 
testimony he had received from all his 
correspondents in all other parts of the 
country where the system prevailed. 
When children of tender years, espe- 
cially girls, were employed under such 
a system, and frequently in all weathers, 
they were exposed to most serious injury 
to their health; but the moral contamina- 
tion to which they were exposed was 
positively frightful. Gangs of one sex, 
having no proper superintendence over 
them, were bad; but when the two sexes 
were combined in the same gang the vice 
and immorality which resulted were fear- 
ful to contemplate. Of course such a life 
unfits girls for domestic service, or for 
their future position as wives and mothers. 
The difficulty of obtaining suitable female 
domestic servants in those districts amounts 
to an absolute impossibility. Where the 
system prevailed many parents had no 
choice, but must either send their children 
to the gangs or lose employment for them 
altogether. This was a state of things 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the 
age, and entirely at variance with the 
principles of recent legislation as applied 
to other branches of industry. He thought, 
therefore, their Lordships would agree 
with him that the case called for an in- 
quiry, in order to see whether the facts 
were as they are represented to be, and 
whether the evil does not admit of a 
remedy. Such an inquiry was due to the 
manufacturers, whose employment of chil- 
dren and young persons the Legislature 
had subjected to regulation and investiga- 
tion. They are accused of having been 
exceedingly sharp in looking after the 
abuses of factory labour, while they had 
sheltered those connected with agricultural 
industry. An opportunity was now pre- 
sented to them of showing the reverse to 
be the fact. He, therefore, appealed con- 
fidently to their Lordships to accede toa 
Motion having for its object the extension 
of the inquiries now being made by 
the Commission to which he had referred 
to the employment of children and 
young persons in agricultural gangs. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty to request that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that the Commis- 
sion appointed in answer to an Address of this 
House on the 18th February 1862, to inquire into 
the Employment of Children and young Persons 
in trades and Manufactures not already 
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by Law, do include within its Inquiries Children 
and young Persons employed in some Parts of 
the Country under an organized System known as 
that of Agricultural Gangs."—{7he Earl of 
Shaftesbury.) 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN said, he 
hoped their Lordships would accede to 
the noble Earl’s Motion. He thanked 
the noble Earl heartily for bringing it 
forward. In the South Eastern part of 
his diocese he had received communica- 
tions from clergymen which entirely bore 
out the statements of the noble Earl. He 
was quite aware that the inquiry was not 
to embrace female labour in general, but 
the two were intimately connected. The 
evils of early field labour haunted the girls 
who had been subjected to it through life. 
Females who had been brought up to gang 
labour were not only unfitted, but they 
were indisposed for home duties. Once 
having tasted what were called the sweets 
of liberty, they preferred field work to 
indoor domestic labour, and when they 
went to field labour their infants were 
* stilled’’ with laudanum and often, no 
doubt, unintentionally, poisoned to death. 
In Lincolnshire, the general death-rate 
was low, but the rate of infant mortalit 
was high, where the system prevailed. 
His correspondents had informed him that 
this gang labour had the most demoralizing 
and profligate effect on the youth of both 
sexes, and fostered the most vicious habits 
amongst them. He hoped the attention 
which the noble Earl had called to this 
subject would put a stop to the evil, and 
if so, his Lordship would add another to 
the many claims which he had on the 
gratitude of the country. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that although 
he knew of circumstances under which 
the gang system was of advantage to 
boys, nevertheless, on the whole, he did 
not think it was a practice to be encou- 

He, therefore, concurred in the 
propriety of the inquiry suggested by the 
noble Earl. 

Motion agreed to: The said Address to 
be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords, 
with White Staves. 


CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

Tuer Marquess or WESTMEATH, who 
had given notice of his intention to in- 
quire if the public report of the proceed- 
ings in the magistrates’ court at Trow- 
bridge, as held on Thursday, the 4th of 
May, were authentic, from which re- 
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port it would appear that the Rev. A. 
. Wagner, described as perpetual ecu- 
rate of St. Paul’s, Brighton, was as a 
witness before that Court when a pri- 
soner was under examination on a charge 
of murder, and that the said A. D. 
Wagner declined answering a question 
pertinent to the case, alleging that what 
he knew was under the Seal of Confes- 
sion; and to ask the Lord Chancellor 
whether such an outrage to the Court, 
unknown to the laws of England, should 
have been passed over; and also whether 
the said A. D. Wagner should not be made 
amenable for the same, and whether the 
said magistrates should not have there- 
upon committed him? The noble Mar- 
quess said, that although the facts were 
well known he thought it right to in- 
quire from the highest legal authority in 
the realm whether any witness, clergy- 
man or other, was justified in refusing 
to answer a legal question judicially put 
to him on the ground that he had re- 
ceived his information in confession? At 
the present moment the public mind was 
occupied with this matter, and, having 
been acting as a magistrate for more than 
half a century, he confessed that it ap- 

red to him incomprehensible that the 

v. Mr. Wagner should have been allowed 
to decline answering the question put to 
him by a legally constituted Board of Ma- 
gistrates. In the observations he had to 
make he would be cautious not to raise 
any question involving the unfortuate po- 
sition of the young woman who was now 
so much the object of public solicitude. 
The matter was important enough in it- 
self. He would anticipate the answer 
that might be given to him by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, so far 
as his knowledge of the law enabled him, 
and would say that there was nothing in 
laws of England in the Canons of the 
Church which would justify a witness in 
refusing to answer a legal question. All 
he knew was, that if in the course of his 
experience as a magistrate such a case had 
arisen, he should have known how to deal 
with it on the spot by committing the 
witness who obstinately refused to answer. 
He would now state how the matter arose. 
It appeared that the Rev. Mr. Wagner 
was examined at Trowbridge as a witness 
in the case of Miss Kent, charged on her 
own confession with murder, and it ap- 
peared by the newspapers that the rev. 
gentleman declared that he would decline 
to answer any question revealing any- 
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thing which had passed at the confes- 
sional. The Chairman of the Board of 
Magistrates reminded him that he had 
sworn before God to speak the truth; 
upon which the rev. gentleman replied 
that his duty to God forbade him to di- 
vulge anything which had been said in 
the confessional, and under the seul of 
confession. Under these circumstances, 
the refusal of the Rev. Mr. Wagner to 
answer certain questions suggested an 
inquiry as to what the law of England 
was on the subject, and he would quote 
two cases bearing on the subject. One 
was the case of a Roman Catholic priest 
in Scotland who, on refusing to give 
evidence, was committed for contempt 
of court. An application was made to 
the Home Secretary for his release before 
his term of imprisonment had expired, 
and Sir George Grey replied by Mr. 
Waddington, the Under Secretary of 
State, that if he were to remit the sen- 
tence without an admission of error on 
the part of the Catholic priest, and 
without an assurance that he would not 
again adopt in a similar case the same 
course, he (Sir George Grey) would be 
giving a sanction to the assumption of 
a privilege by ministers of every denomi- 
nation which, he was advised, they could 
not claim, and which would tend, even in 
the most serious cases, to defeat the ends of 
justice. Another case was that of the 
Rev. John Kelly, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who at the trial of a prisoner at Durham 
for robbery in March, 1860, refused to re- 
veal the name of the person who had 
given him a watch which had been stolen, 
for the purpose of restoring it to the 
owner, the reason assigned for his re- 
fusal to give evidence being that he had 
received the information in confession. 
The Judge, thereupon, committed him. 
A Question was then asked in the House 
of Commons by Mr., now Sir George 
Bowyer, when the late Sir George Lewis, 
then Secretary of State, said, that no 
privilege existed in this country with 
respect to the clergy of any denomination 
enabling them to decline answering a ques- 
tion on the ground that they would there- 
by disclose something confided to them in 
confession; and Sir George Lewis added 
that, in his opinion, the Judge in this case 
had acted with perfect legality and had 
no option but to commit the witness. The 
law had also been laid down by high 
legal authorities that confession to a priest, 
whether a Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
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was not privileged. In an address issued 
in 1862 by the Rev. J. Going, incumbent 
to the parishioners and congregation of St. 
Paul’s, Lorrimore Square, Walworth, and 
signed also by his two curates, Mr. Helder 
and Mr. Abbot, these gentlemen recom- 
mended confession, one of the induce- 
ments being that “ your clergy are bound 
by a most solemn oath never to betra 
your confidence.” He should like to know 
from the highest authority whether such 
an oath was authorized by the Church of 
England or allowed by law. In judicial 
proceedings in England, whether a ques. 
tion was a pertinent one or not, was it 
possible that a witness could be allowed 
to turn round and say, “I will not answer 
it because what I know was disclosed to 
me under the seal of confession?” Such 
a reply made one doubt whether one was 
living in Rome or in England; and he 
should, therefore, be glad of an answer 
to the questions he had asked upon this 
subject. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: If I un- 
derstand the notice of the noble Marquess, 
the first Question he desires me to answer 
is, whether the newspaper report of the 
proceedings before the magistrates is cor- 
rect. That is quite beyond my power to 
answer, for I have very little time to read 
the newspapers. With regard to the re- 
maining Questions—for whether they are 
one or more than one I cannot very well 
discover—I must congratulate the noble 
Marquess on the industry and success with 
which he has accomplished the understand- 
ing of the law of England upon this sub- 
ject; an understanding so complete that it 
was quite supererogatory to put any ques- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor. The noble 
Marquess has very correctly stated the 
law, and with a much greater profusion 
of authorities than it would have been in 
the power of the Lord Chancellor to fur- 
nish. There can be no doubt that in a 
suit or criminal proceeding a clergyman of 
the Church of England is not privileged 
so as to decline to answer a question which 
is put to him for the purposes of justice, 
on the ground that his answer would re- 
veal something that has been made known 
to him in confession. A witness is com- 
pelled to answer every such question, and 
the law of England does not extend the 
privilege of refusing to answer to Roman 
Catholic clergymen who have obtained the 
information in confession from a person of 
their own religious persuasion. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that Mr. Wagner 
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was under an obligation to answer the 
question put to him if it had been insisted 
on. I think it is a matter of regret that 
the magistrates did not insist upon an an- 
swer to the question, because an evil pre- 
cedent may be set by the refusal to answer 
in such a case. It is quite clear, however, 
that in a matter so well settled as this is, 
the refusal by the witness to answer the 
question must have been known to be really 
a refusal on his part to submit himself to 
the law. Fortunately, the magistrates ap- 
pear to have had ample material without 
the information which Mr. Wagner de- 
clined to give, and, therefore, I must as- 
sume that they acted upon good grounds 
in not visiting him with the consequences 
with which he might have been visited. 
An order seems to have been made for the 
commitment of the prisoner, and therefore 
there has been no failure of justice. It is 
unnecessary, then, to take any notice of 
what has taken place, because I am confi- 
dent if it had been necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice the magistrates would not 
have failed to insist that this gentleman 
should answer the question put to him. 
Lozsp CHELMSFORD: I do not know 
whether the law on this subject is quite 
clear to your Lordships. Mr. Wagner 
had no privilege at all to withhold facts 
which came under his knowledge in con- 
fession; but the question is, what power 
the magistrates have to deal with witnesses 
who are before them and who withhold 
evidence under similar circumstances. 
Now Mr. Wagner, as I understand, ap- 
peared voluntarily with Miss Kent before 
a magistrate; and it is rather extraordi- 
nary that, under these circumstances, Mr. 
Wagner should have refused to answer 
the question. But Mr. Wagner having 
refused to answer a question, it appeared 
to him (Lord Chelmsford) the magistrates 
had no power to make him answer it. 
We may, perhaps, find a reason for this in 
what is called the Justices’ Act, 11 & 12 
Vict., where it is provided that if the 
magistrate has reason to believe that a 
person will not voluntarily attend before 
him to give evidence, he may issue a sum- 
mons, and if the witness still absents him- 
self, a warrant may be issued to compel 
his attendance. But the words of the Act 
in the case of a witness refusing to answer 
are extraordinary. The Act goes on to 
say that if a witness so summoned or 
breught before the magistrates upon a war- 
rant. refuses to be sworn, or to affirm, or 
to answer any question that may be put 
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to him, then the magistrate may commit 
him to prison for seven days, there to re- 
main unless in the meantime he shall pro- 
ceed to answer the question. But Mr. 
Wagner voluntarily attended before the 
magistrates, and so the magistrates had no 
power to commit him when he refused to ~ 
answer the question; they had no power 
to act as I think they ought to have 
acted supposing Mr. Wagner had come 
before them on a summons or a warrant. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
been told that in one of the morning papers 
there is a letter from Mr. Wagner, who, 
in answer to some complaint of his con- 
duct, is made to say, or says, that he had 
received a subpcena to appear. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: The words of 
the Act are— 

“Tfon the appearance of such person so sum- 
moned either in obedience to such summons, or 
on being brought before him by virtue of a war- 
rant, such person shall refuse to be sworn, or 
having been sworn shall refuse to answer such 
questions concerning the premisses as shall be 
then put to him, the justices of the peace may 
commit him to gaol for any time not exceeding 
seven days, unless he shall, in the meantime, 
ceed ie answer the question which has been put 
to $ ead 


So that the Act only applies to cases in 
which the witness appears on a summons 
ora warrant. If the fact was as stated 
by his noble and learned Friend, he re- 
gretted that the magistrates did not act 
upon the law and commit Mr. Wagner. 
Tae Marquess or WESTMEATH con- 
gratulated himself on the fact that the law 
could no longer be misunderstood. It had 
been explained very clearly by the highest 
authority, and he hoped that all those who 
had been meditating how to trade on the 
delusions they had been promoting in the 
country would be disappointed in the result. 
He would now proceed to ask another 
question, which was simply this—whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, assuming that 
they knew, as they ought to have known, 
what had been lately going on in many 
parish churches of the metropolis and else- 
where—he could not say surreptitiously, for 
everything had been done openly ; assum- 
ing that the audacious attempts which had 
been lately made by several ministers 
holding preferments in the Established 
Church to warp the services of the Church 
of England to their own Romanizing views 
were known to the Government, whether 
they intended to take any steps to prevent 
the continuation or recurrence of such prac- 
tices? He should not be justified in bring- 
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ing the subject under the notice of the 
House were he not prepared to give some 
proof of the existence of the practices of 
which he complained beyond what was 
derived from the ordinary channels of the 
newspapers. He would now mention a 
few instances respecting which there could 
be no mistake. On Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday last, there were services 
and ceremonies in several churches in 
connection with the Church of England, 
altogether different from those required by 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of the Church. By 
the 2nd Article in the 36th of the Canons 
of 1603, which Article every minister of 
the Church had to subscribe, the minister 
declared, with reference to the Book of 
Common Prayer— 

“ That he himself will use the form in the said 
book prescribed, in public prayer, and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and none other.” 

It appeared that that declaration had not 
been adhered to, and the following was a 
brief statement of what had occurred in 
some churches in London and elsewhere. 
In the church of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
the sermon on Good Friday was followed 
by the chanting of the ‘ Reproaches,” 
which “ Reproaches’”’ constituted, accord- 
ing to the Roman Missal, a leading portion 
of “the Mass of the Pre-sanctified,” on 
Good Friday, in the Roman Catholic 
Church; not one word of which was to 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer, 
or authorized by any of the Church’s for- 
mularies. At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
after the Litany, a ceremony entitled the 
“Three Hours’ Agony,” which lasted 
three hours and a half, was gone through ; 
the order of the service being the chanting 
of one of our Lord’s words by the choir, a 
short sermon on that word, then a pause, 
after which the playing of soft music by 
the choir, this proceeding being gone 
through seven times, the bell tolling for 
each service. At nine o’clock on Easter 
Saturday evening the choir and clergy 
entered the church in procession, chanting 
and carrying banners, one of them being 
the “ Banner of the Resurrection.” For 
these processions and banners there was 
no authority in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The words used in the Good 
Friday ceremony, as taken from the Roman 
Missal, were, ‘“‘ Behold the Cross on which 
hung the Salvation of the World,” and 
then the mode of uncovering the cross was 
prescribed—one arm of the cross being first 
unveiled, and then another, the choir each 
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time chanting the Hece lignum. Then the 
cross being laid down before the altar, the 
priests and choir, two-and-two, went on 
their knees to kiss the feet of the crucifix, 
The noble Marquess then read passages 
from the Roman Missal and a Tractarian 
Prayer Book, in order to show the simi- 
larity of the ceremonies prescribed in both, 
and then proceeded to say that in St, 
George’s-in-the-East, on Good Friday, the 
sermon was followed by the ‘“* Reproaches” 
from the ‘Mass of the Pre-sancti- 
fied.” Later in the day the service of 
the “Three Hours’ Agony” and “Seven 
Last Words ” wholly unauthorized by the 
Church of England—was gone through. 
In Holy Trinity Church, Vauxhall, the 
evening service on Good Friday com- 
menced with a hymn, and then “ Medita- 
tions on the Stations of the Cross,” an 
essentially Roman Catholic service, not a 
word of which was in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In St. Paul’s Church, 
Walworth, on Good Friday, the “ Re- 
proaches ” were gone through, the congre- 
gation being on their knees. In St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Munster Square, on Easter 
Monday, it was stated that a procession 
entered the church, chauting, in the 
following order :— Churchwardens with 
staves, Banner of the Cross, two thurifers 
in scarlet and lawn cottas, acolyte with 
navicula (incense boat), banner of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
choirmen, banner of our Lord, deacon and 
subdeacon, celebrant, vested in alb and 
chasuble. Incense was used in the church. 
In St. Matthias’ Church, Stoke Newington, 
there was a service of six hours’ duration, 
consisting of ‘ Meditations on the Pas- 
sion,” on Good Friday, including the 
“* Reproaches.” On Easter Sunday in- 
cense was used. Ceremonies and services 
of a similar kind took place in Christ’s 
Church, Clapham; the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Paddington; St. Mi- 
chael’s, Brighton; and St. Raphael's, 
Bedminster, in the diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol. In St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Norwich, the sermon was preached from 
what is called the altar, and the large bell 
was tolled from nine a.m. till three p.m. 
On Easter Saturday evening there was a 
procession with a brass processional cross, 
Incense boat, and thurifers. On Easter 
Sunday the rector celebrated in cloth of 
gold vestments, and in an arch of the 
church a gridiron was suspended, whieh 
was said to be the emblem of the patron 
saint. At St. Barnabas Church, Feeds, 
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the so-called altar was vested in black, 
and contained a large engraving of the 
crucifixion. There were fourteen services, 
one being held every hour. At the church 
of St. James’ the Less, Liverpool, the 
“Three Hours’ Agony service” was gone 
through on Good Friday. On Easter 
Saturday there was a procession, headed 
by a cross-bearer, and incense was used. 
On Palm Sunday there had been a pro- 
cession headed by the cross, which was 
veiled, boys and men carrying palm 
branches, which were elevated during the 
reading of the Gospel. At the church of 
§8. Saviour and Cross, St. George’s Mis- 
sion (St. George’s-in-the-East), there was, 
on Thursday, April 27, a procession with 
cross and banners, and the hymn Zantum 
Ergo (the Transubstantiation hymn of the 
Roman Catholic Missal) was sung. He 
wished to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers 
whether they thought this was a state of 
things which ought to be allowed to go 
on in the Kingdom of a Protestant Sove- 
reign? They could not pretend to be 
ignorant of these abominable proceedings. 
Considering that they could not be ac- 
ceptable to the Prelates of the Established 
Church, he should be glad to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to put a stop to them. He knew 
what was the power of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. They only existed since the reign 
of Henry VIII. until a better state of 
things could be devised. As for the 
power which they had formerly exercised 
over probate and divorce cases, the Legis- 
lature had abolished their jurisdiction. 
The right rev. Bench knew that if they 
took proceedings they would be in the 
position of a person attacked by a nest of 
hornets, and would be stung to death. 
He very well knew that from this quarter 
they would meet with no redress. But 
the right rev. Prelates ought not to be 
called upon to put their hands in their 
pockets to put an end to such proceedings. 
He thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if they were a Government at all, 
ought either to deny this state of things, 
or knowing them, devise some remedy to 
assist the right rev. Bench to redress 
these evils. He claimed for the Church 
of England that protection which he was 
sure that the head of the Church would 
extend to it. He hoped the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) understood his question. 
Eart GRANVILLE: I certainly do 
not quite understand the question of the 
noble Marquess as it appears upon the 
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Notices, and I should like to know whe- 
ther the question the noble Marquess 
wishes me to answer is the question he 
has put upon the Notices or the question 
he has just asked. The Government are 
not prepared to deny the existence of cer- 
tain innovations in the mode of conducting 
Divine worship by certain clergymen. The 
noble Marquess asks whether I am pre- 
pared to state that such things ought to 
be; and next, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to take any 
measures to put an end to such proceed- 
ings. Now, I am not in a condition to 
affirm, and certainly I am not ina con- 
dition to deny, the truth of the statements 
he has made, still less can I say that, in 
my opinion, these innovations are such as 
ought tobe made. Neither am I prepared 
to deny the statement that the nght rev. 
Prelates have no remedy except by putting 
their hands in their pockets. With regard 
to the question of the noble Marquess as 
to the intentions of the Government, I 
have to inform him that no measure on 
the subject is under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON: As the 
noble Marquess has referred to my diocese, 
I ought to explain the course which I 
have thought it right to pursue. I can 
assure the noble Marquess, both for my 
right rev. Brethren and myself, that if 
we were acquainted with any distinct 
violation of the law we should not be 
deterred by the consideration of any ex- 
pense, however ruinous from bringing 
the offenders to punishment. There is, 
however, very great difficulty in knowing 
what exactly the law is, and my rule 
is not to interfere unless I am_ sure 
that I have the law on my side. There 
is, moreover, considerable doubt in most 
of these cases as to the facts. The noble 
Marquess read a document—I do not know 
on what authority—of a kind which is 
very often sent to me—either an extract 
from a newspaper, or a statement some- 
times anonymous, and sometimes signed 
by a feigned name; and although I might 
be induced in certain cases to make in- 
quiry, yet it would be out of the question 
to take proceedings on such grounds. The 
answer I immediately give when I have 
any means of communication with the 
complainant is, that I should be glad to 
know whether the person who sends 
this information knows the matter to be 
true of his own knowledge, and, if so, 
whether he will be ready to come for- 
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ward and substantiate the facts. There is, 
I have found, a good deal of zeal in writing 
anonymous letters, but not so much in 
coming forward to bring the matter toa 
test; so that there is first a difficulty in 
ascertaining the facts, and next in knowing 
the exact state of the law in these cases. 
The noble Marquess alluded to three of 
my churches. He said that in one of 
them something that he called a Trac- 
tarian Prayer Book was used, instead of 
the Prayer Book of the Church of England. 
There can be no doubt that any clergy- 
man who might do such a thing would 
be suspended by the Courts immediately, 
and I do not think that any expense 
would be incurred in proceeding against 
any clergyman who should violate the 
law, either by using a Tractarian Prayer 
Book, or any other Prayer Book except 
that recognized by Act of Parliament. 
I very much doubt, however, whether 
such a thing has been done. I remem- 
ber an instance in which I was told that 
such a case had occurred; but I found 
that what really took place was that a 
certain hymn had been used which was 
used by the ancient Church, and also, no 
doubt, by the Church of Rome. We know 
that great liberty is conceded as to the 
hymns sung in our churches; but if any 
well-authenticated case came befure me 
in which another Prayer Book had been 
used I should immediately put the matter 
in the hands of my chancellor. It is stated 
in another document that three clergymen, 
two of whom are in my diocese, have 
taken an oath not to reveal what they 
heard in confession. All I can say is 
that they have not made-such an oath to 
me, or, I believe, to any bishop who has 
ordained or instituted them. I will 
further say that any person whatever who 
should administer such an oath would be 
guilty of an offence against the law, and 
that to administer any oath except by a 
notary public or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment is a misdemeanor, and punishable 
before a magistrate; and whether that 
oath was taken not to divulge anything 
heard in confession, or for any similar 
purpose, would make no difference. With 
regard to another matter to which the 
noble Marquess has referred—the service 
at St. Alban’s—I have no means of know- 
ing at this moment whether what occurred 
has been accurately stated ; but I believe 
there is no impropriety in saying that, 
in consequence of information given to 
me lately, I did request the Archdeacon 
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of London to visit that church,.and his 
report is at present in the hands of the 
chancellor of the diocese. What the re- 
sult of those inquiries may be I cannot, 
of course, say; but I am not confident 
that any distinct violation of the law in 
its present state will be proved. I trust, 
however, that what I have stated will be 
enough to show that, for my own part, 
and I am sure I may speak for my right 
rev. Brethren, we are not unaware of the 
dangers alluded to, and that we shall not 
be deterred from maintaining the law by 
any fear of the expense or trouble which 
this may involve. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH pro- 
tested against an interpretation which had 
been put upon his words. He never said, 
or intended to convey, that anything in 
which the right rev. Bench took part must 
end in a bubble. What he had said, and 
he repeated it, was that the jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Court was such that 
it would lead to no satisfactory results. 
He did not suppose that the right rev. 
Prelates would shrink from any necessary 
expense or trouble in the performance of 
their duty; what he meant was that the 
right rev. Prelates should be relieved by 
an amendment of the law from such con- 
tingencies. With regard to the circum- 
stances which he had put forward, it was 
true, as the right rev. Prelate stated, that 
there was always great difficulty in prov- 
ing anything; but the facts themselves 
were in the knowledge of the public, and 
he was quite content to refer the matter 
to their judgment. 


MARRIAGES (LAMBOURNE) BILL. 
(No. 83.) commITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tue Brsnor of OXFORD proposed to 
insert in the Bill the following clause :— 


“ And whereas by Error Banns have been pub- 
lished and Marriages have been solemnized in 
Churches and Chapels duly consecrated, but in 
which Churches or Chapels Banns cannot be le- 
gally published nor Marriages by Law be solemn- 
ized; and it is expedient to remove ail Doubt 
arising from the Circumstances aforesaid touching 
the Publication of such Banns and the Validity of 
such Marriages : Be it therefore enacted, That all 
Banns already published and all Marriages al- 
ready solemnized in such Churches and Chapels 
as aforesaid shall not hereafter be questioned on 
account of the said Banns having been published 
or the said Marriages solemnized in a Church or 
Chapel not legally authorized for the Publication 
of Banns and Solemnization of Marriages, and 
the Minister or Ministers who solemnized the 
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same shall not be liable to any Ecclesiastical 
Censures or to any Proceedings or Penalties by 
reason thereof, provided he or they be rightly or- 
dained; and the Registers of all Marri 80 
solemnized as aforesaid, or Copies of such Regis- 
ters, shall be received in all Courts of Law and 
Equity as Evidence of such Marri respec- 
tively: Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend 
to authorize the Publication of Banns or Solem- 
nization of Marriages in any of such Churches or 
Chapels hereafter unless they be duly licensed 
for such Solemnization.” 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR asked the 
right rev. Prelate having charge of the 
Bill (the Bishop of Oxford), whether 
he thought it wise to insist upon the 
clause extending the retrospective opera- 
tion of the measure, not merely to par- 
ticular cases, but generally to all cases of 
the nature contemplated by the Bill, in 
which, as originally drawn, this particular 
clause was not included. Parliament had 
been careful, whenever it was called on to 
deal with cases relating to a matter so 
delicate as the solemnization of matrimony, 
to require that all the facts should be laid 
before it, and only to legislate in those 
particular instances where error or inad- 
vertence was clearly shown. The Bill 
proceeded upon the general statement that 
banns had been in error published and 
marriages solemnized in churches and 
chapels duly consecrated, but in which 
banns could not be published nor mar- 
riages solemnized by law. Now, who was 
to decide whether this statement was ac- 
curate, or what was meant by the term 
“error?” There ought to be no vague- 
hess or uncertainty in dealing with such 
matters as the legality of marriages and 
the legitimacy of children. The law of 
marriage was at that moment under the 
consideration of a Royal Commission, and 
it was probable that it would result in a 
general measure, by which the question 
could be much more satisfactorily dealt 
with. He feared that the too wide terms 
of this clause might be attended with 
mischievous effects, and he therefore sug- 
gested that it should be withdrawn. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he was 
quite in their Lordships’ hands. He had 
not drawn the clause himself, nor was he 
wholly responsible for its introduction into 
the Bill; but he could not acquiesce in the 
statement that in now proposing it he was 
for the first time introducing something 
opposed to the spirit of previous legisla- 
tion. The exact opposite was the case, 
because the clause was taken, word for 
word, from a clause of the 24 Vict. c. 16; 
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and therefore so far from desiring to stretch 
into a general enactment a principle which 
Parliament had hitherto reserved for ex- 
ceptional cases, he was merely asking the 
House to repeat in 1865 words which they 
had adopted in 1861. To clear himself 
from the charge of apparent carelessness 
and boldness in introducing a clause that 
would form an utterly unheard-of prece- 
dent, it would only be necessary that he 
should read a from the letter 
forwarded to him by the Registrar General 
in the interval between the first and second 
reading of this Bill. Mr. Graham said— 


** Will you kindly excuse me in taking the 
liberty of calling your Lordship’s attention to Act 
24 Vict. c. 16, for the purpose of suggesting for 
consideration whether in the Marriages (Lam- 
bourne) Bill, to be read a second time in the 
House of Lords on the 9th instant, it would be 
expedient to introduce a clause similar to the 4th 
clause in the Act I have above mentioned ? Many 
of the clergy erroneously think that they are em- 
powered to solemnize marriages in newly-conse- 
erated churches, and when they apply to me for 
register books I invariably ascertain that mar- 
riages may legally be celebrated before I furnish 
them with registers. But it has come to my know- 
ledge that there are instances where, the erroneous 
impression existing, and the register books of the 
mother church being used, marriages have been 
solemnized touching the validity of which doubts 
may be entertained. If in 1861 it was considered 
desirable by the Legislature to remove all such 
doubts as to such marriages up to that date, it 
appears to me equally unobjectionable that this 
similar opportunity should now be made use of 
to render valid all marriages celebrated under 
similar circumstances up to the present date.” 


On receiving that letter from the Regis- 
trar General he took the liberty of con- 
sulting a leading Member of the Go- 
vernment, a noble Earl not at that 
moment in his place, and from him he 
understood that a clause giving effect to 
the views of the Registrar General would 
have the support of the Government. 
He repeated that on this matter he was 
entirely in the hands of the House; but 
he thought the evil to be cured was more 
wide-spread than the noble and learned 
Lord appeared to think. The fact was 
that clergymen in distant parts of the 
country did not know, or forgot, that after 
a church was consecrated it must be li- 
censed by the Bishop for the solemniza- 
tion of matrimony before that service could 
be legally performed. To refuse to follow 
the example set in the Bill of 1861 might 
be to expose persons who had acted with 
the best intentions to the terrible disaster 
of having their marriages questioned here- 
after. 
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Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that if the 
clause were introduced it would be neces- 
sary to alter the title of the Bill, which, 
as it stood, referred only to Lambourne. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could assure the right rev. Prelate that he 
by no means desired to obstruct the passing 
of the Bill; but then, inasmuch, as the 
whole subject was under consideration, he 
doubted whether it was expedient to enact 
a comprehensive clause, such as that under 
discussion, except as portion of a general 
measure. Any church or chapel which 
was consecrated would come within the 
scope of the clause; but as there were 
many churches which, although they had 
been consecrated, were disused, he thought 
it was undesirable that marriages should 
be celebrated in such places as proposed. 
The right rev. Prelate might, no doubt, to 
a certain extent, have copied the clause 
from the Act of 1861, but the precedent 
was not applicable to the present occasion, 
and the question was whether it would be 
well to introduce it into the present Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he did 
not exactly know what the noble and 
learned Lord meant to convey by the words 
“to a certain extent.’”” He could accept 
no such qualification, because the clause 
was not in the slightest degree different 
from the precedent on which it was 
founded. However, he did not wish to 

ress a clause as to the propriety of pass- 
ing which there was any doubt. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was most undesirable that anything per- 
sonal should be introduced into the discus- 
sion. What the Committee really had to 
consider was whether a clause so wide in 
its scope should be allowed to form part 
of the present Bill. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD agreed with the 
Lord Chancellor in thinking that it was 
not desirable that the clause should be in- 
troduced in this Bill. At the same time 
he thought it would be well that the Go- 
vernment should consider whether it ought 
not to be made part of a general mea- 
sure, the only hesitation he had was lest 
innocent parties should suffer in the mean- 
while. 

Eant GREY thought that as the Regis- 
trar General had stated that these irregu- 
larities had occurred, it would be hard if 
the remedy were postponed until the un- 
defined period when a general marriage 
law should be introduced. On the other 
hand, perhaps the clause of 1861 went 
rather further that it should in one direc- 
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tion, and that was in relieving from con- 
sequences the clergy who, through their 
own negligence in not ascertaining the 
law, had gone into error. 

Tae Eart or DERBY must say that 
he thought that it was objectionable in 
principle that they should habitually sanc- 
tion violation of the law by ex post facto 
legislation. The Act of 1861 having 
passed gave sufficient notice to all parties 
with regard to the state of the law in re- 
ference to these marriages, and if, after 
that, such marriages took place, he did 
not think that it was desirable that every 
four or five years they should repeat the 
Indemnity passed in 1861. Upona choice 
of evils, he thought that the risk would 
be less in not passing the clause, than in 
continuing by Act of Parliament indemni- 
ties for violations of the law. He thought 
that the clause should not be pressed. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv REDESDALE suggested that if 
the Registrar General was aware that 
there were other parishes in the same po- 
sition, he should communicate the fact to 
those who had charge of the Bill, in order 
that as the Bill was passing through the 
Commons the Bill might be made applicable 
to those places also. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSELESS POOR 
BILL—(No. 70.}—SECOND READING. 


Eart DE GREY ann RIPON, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, its 
object was to render permanent an Act of 
a temporary character which was passed 
last year for the relief of the houseless poor 
in the metropolis. The Act had been found 
to work very satisfactorily, and was gene- 
rally approved by the Boards of Guar- 
dians. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(Earl de Grey and Ripon.) 


Tue Eant or CARNARVON said, he 
had no objection to the Bill, but wished to 
have some more detailed information as to 
the working of the Act which this Bill 
was to render permanent. He understood 
it had been successful; but he should 
be glad to be more fully informed of its 
general operation. 

Eazst DE GREY ayp RIPON said, 
he would make a full statement on going 
into Committee on the Bill. 
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Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, he 
understood that the Act had worked ex- 
ceedingly well. He had received a letter 
from the rector of one of the largest pa- 
rishes in London, giving a full statement 
of its operation. A very large number of 
cases had been relieved under it, and he 
did not know of one case which was 
worthy of relief that had not been attended 
to. It had been a great blessing indeed 
to the poor of the metropolis. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till Monday next 
a quarter before Five o’clock. 
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MINUTES. ]|—Surrty—considered in Committee 
—Crivit Service Estmates.—Cuass J, Pusiic 
Works anv Burtpines. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—Dockyard Extensions *; 
Crown Suits, &c.* 

First Reading—Dockyards Extensions * [145] ; 
Crown Suits, &c.* [146]. 

Second Reading— Dogs Regulation (Ireland) * 
[127]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 4)* [1382]; County of Sussex* [138]; 
Ecclesiastical ing Act (1858) Amendment 

140). 

Referred to Select Committee—Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 4) * [132]. 

Select Committee—On Metropolitan Toll Bridges * 

47), Mr. Leader added ; on Waterworks,* Mr. 
awson Damer added. 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue * [129]. 

Report—Customs and Inland Revenue * [129]. 

Considered as amended—Prisons (Scotland) Act 
Amendment * [91]. 


INDIA—DELHI PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet DUNNE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Why the third instalment of the Delhi 
Prize Money has not been paid according 
to the recommendation of the Prize Com- 
mittee, and when it will be paid? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the Commissioners had considered the ad- 
visability of making a third distribution, 
but they found that a number of claims 
had not yet been preferred, and of course, 
if they made the third distribution, they 
would not have had the means of meeting 
those prior claims. The payment had 


been suspended only until these outstand- 
ing claims had been disposed of. 
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of Postmasters. 


THE IRISH CHURCH.—QUESTION. 


Masor KNOX: I wish to ask the hon. 
Member for Swansea, Whether he intends 
to bring the Question of the Irish Church 
on again this Session? 

Mr. DILLWYN: It is not in my 
power to bring it on without the assist- 
ance of the Hosue. It stands now as an 
Order of the Day, but I hope I shall be 
able to induce the Government to give me 
a day. 

Mason KNOX: I will now ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he intends to give a day 
for so important a Question ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: At present all 
the Government days are fully occupied. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Abstract of Grants for Civil Services for 
1865-6 [presented 2nd May]; Account of 
Exchequer Bonds [presented Ist May]; 
and Accounts of British Museum Expendi- 
ture [presented 9th May]; referred to the 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REMUNERATION OF POSTMASTERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CAVE, in rising to move a Resolu- 
tion on the subject of the inadequate 
remuneration of Postmasters, said, he 
wished first of all to clear himself from a 
charge which might be brought against 
him, and to answer by anticipation an 
objection which was usually made against 
Motions of a similar character. The 
charge was that he was aiming at an in- 
crease in the taxation of the country. Of 
course this was the case indirectly, inso- 
much as it diminished the surplus revenue 
of the Post Office, but he submitted that 
the Post Office was not to be considered a 
branch of the revenue, but an establish- 
ment for giving every convenience to the 
country within the scope of the Depart- 
ment, provided it could be done without 
loss. Now, according to the last Report 
of the Postmaster General, there was a 
surplus of £10,000 to the credit of the 
Post Office savings banks account. He 
had heard it, indeed, doubted whether 
that was a correct statement of account, 
and it had been said that the sayings 
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banks had worked at a loss. He trusted 
that this was not the case, and, at any 
rate, he had a right to assume that the 
surplus stated was real, and it was out of 
that surplus that he thought a fair pay- 
ment should be made to those who worked 
the system. So much for that objection. 
The other was that there was never any 
difficulty in getting the work done on 
present terms, and that, in fact, there 
were many applicants for every vacancy. 
He would not go into the abstract ques- 
tion of the propriety of a Government 
setting the example of giving inadequate 
wages, but the real fact was that a great 
majority of Postmasters gave merely their 
spare time to the Government. They 
made their livelihood in other ways. Hon. 
Members had heard of the individual who 
advertised for a pensioner as hall-porter, 
because the wages he gave were insufli- 
cient without the pension, and they knew 
that the slopsellers kept needlewomen’s 
wages at a starving point by introducing 
the competition of the convents, the in- 
mates of which were supported in other 
ways. But then, of course, the question 
arose whether the retail shopkeeper, who 
had his hands full of other work, was the 
proper person to work Government savings 
banks, and, still more, the new system of 
Government annuities. So that the ques- 
tion was not only the narrow one of in- 
creased pay to certain people, but also the 
more important one whether, under the 
present rates, the work was properly done. 
There was scarcely an office under Go- 
vernment which might not be filled at a 
less charge. People with full confidence 
in their own powers would, no doubt, ac- 
cept the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or Secretary to the Treasury, at 
one-tenth of the present cost to the coun- 
try, but the country would scarcely gain 
by the economy. He thought it necessary 
to say so much by way of preface, as he 
quite admitted the inexpediency of such 
Motions on general grounds, and that 
almost every branch of public servants 
would complain of their salary if they 
thought their complaints would be heard. 
He had originally intended simply ask- 
ing a question at the request of a 
country clergyman; but after placing 
the notice on the paper he had re- 
ceived so many complaints from all quar- 
ters, and his correspondents had stated so 
many cases of hardship and mischief 
arising therefrom, that he felt justified in 
altering the question into the present Mo- 
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tion. He would not detain the House 
long, but he begged hon. Members, espe- 
cially those who sat opposite, to remember 
that he was advocating the cause of a class 
deprived of the franchise, and therefore, 
according to their views, entirely unrepre- 
sented in the House; who lived, more- 
over, in such dread of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their official superiors that 
some had written anonymously, and others 
had expressed the greatest fear of being 
supposed promoters of his Motion. He 
objected, as contrary to public policy, to 
encouraging public servants to make com- 
plaints of their superiors. He had, there- 
fore, sought for information chiefly from 
independent sources, clergymen and others 
who were interested in the question on 
public grounds, and though he trusted 
that his statement might lead to a fairer 
treatment of an important class of public 
servants he had also in view the impedi- 
ments caused and likely to be caused by 
their discontent to the operation of those 
useful measures, the Post Office Savings 
Bank Act, and the Government Annuities 
Act, which latter was also, as they were 
informed by a paper laid ‘ately upon the 
table, to be worked through the Post Office. 
He might state that he had received in- 
formation from the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Devon, Gloucester, 
Somerset, Lincoln, Salop, Northampton, 
Herts, and others, but for obvious reasons 
he should not mention the exact localities. 
It must be evident to all that within the 
last three years enormously increased work 
had been thrown upon the keepers of 
post offices. According to the Postmaster 
General’s Report for the past year the 
deposits which had been paid into the 
various post offices had amounted, with 
interest, during the interval between Sep- 
tember 1, 1861, when the Act first came 
into operation, to March 31, 1864, to 
nearly six millions, and the net profits 
of the Post Office to more than £10,000. 
Before this time Postmasters were not over- 
paid, when it was considered how much 
additional work was entailed upon them 
by the growth of the system of money 
orders and the book and pattern post. 
What, then, was the additional remunera- 
tion received for the vastly increased 
trouble of the savings banks—trouble in 
no way connected with the business of 
carrying the correspondence of the coun- 
try, nor indeed to have been anticipated, 
for the Postmasters might as reasonably 
have expected to be turned into Govern- 
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ment tailors as Government bankers. 
There seemed to be certain classes under 
which postmasters might be ranged in 
reference to payment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Treasury 
might possibly explain the principle of the 
classification. He found that the most 
fortunate received £5 for every 1,000 
transactions. That seemed to him a rea- 
sonable arrangement, as the trouble of 
large and small deposits was the same, 
and he thought it sufficient in amount. 
Others were paid at the rate of 1d. for 
every deposit, which might possibly be 
sufficient also, because though some grum- 
bled others seemed satisfied, and one of 
the recipients expressed his opinion that 
the Post Office was just though stingy. Af- 
ter these two, however, came three classes 
which were much more hardly treated. 
The first received one halfpenny per de- 
posit, and 1s. per cent on the amount the 
first year, but afterwards nothing. The 
second, certain apparently arbitrarily fixed 
small sums the first year, since then 
nothing. The third was most illused of 
ali, for they had never received anything; 
but they had been led to expect some- 
thing eventually, and lived in hope. 
Meantime there were complaints that the 
bonds had been enlarged, and the per- 
centages on money orders and postage 
stamps reduced, and there was apprehen- 
sion expressed that the Postmasters would 
have to work the Government annuities 
scheme gratuitously also. He had stated 
that he had advocated the cause of these 
officials because they were helpless and 
incapable of resistance. He had heard, 
however, that one in London had thrown 
up his office and published his reasons on 
a large placard exhibited in a shop win- 
dow, couched in terms by no means com- 
plimentary to the authorities. But a still 
more important part of the question was 
its effect upon the public service. He 
was an advocate of Post Office savings 
banks and Government annuities, and 
wished them success; but the course 
taken in respect of these salaries militated 
against it. One Postmaster wrote that he 
should discourage Government aunuities 
because he got well paid by benefit socie- 
ties ; another stated that the old savings 
bank in the town paid an actuary £100 a 
year for keeping the office open for an 
hour or two once a week. A clergyman 
wrote— 

“T can plainly see the Postmaster discourages 
the issue of ‘books,’ and what he does in all 
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probability others do. The trouble is very con- 
siderable, and all the same whether 4d. or £4; 
as I was mainly instrumental in getting the 
savings bank established here, I feel somewhat 
guilty in having entailed so much upon him with 
so little return.” 

He could multiply cases of this kind, but 
would not weary the House. Early in 
1862 the hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. 
P. W. Martin) asked a question on this 
subject, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
replied that there was, doubtless, an in- 
crease of trouble, and that the remunera- 
tion was under consideration. This was 
also stated in the Postmaster General’s 
Report, so that the Postmasters had been 
living in hope, which alone induced them 
to put up with the present scale of pay- 
ment. He would not enlarge on the 
immorality of underpaying those who held 
offices of trust ; because, though there had 
been defalcations, yet it was infinitely to 
the credit of the class whose cause he advo- 
cated, that of the vast amount of valuable 
property of every description which passed 
through their hands so little miscarried. 
The subject of salaries in every depart- 
ment of the Post Office was a most impor- 
tant one, but he had preferred confining 
his remarks to one branch, and feeling as 
he did that no more time should be lost 
in placing these payments on an adequate, 
fair, and uniform basis he should conclude 
with the Motion which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is neither just nor ex- 
pedient that labour and responsibility should be 
imposed upon public servants, in respect of Post 
Office Savings Banks, without adequate remunera- 
tion,” —(Mr. Cave,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. AYRTON said, that when the 
Bill for the establishment of the Post Office 
savings banks was under discussion he 
had ventured to suggest to the House that 
the difficulties of the scheme would com- 
mence with its success, and that it would 
not be so easy to conduct it as some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to suppose. It had oc- 
curred to him that those who had the con- 
ducting of the business of those banks 
would view matters in pretty much the 
same light as they were regarded in public 
offices generally, and think that very little 
ought to be done and a large salary paid. 
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He had foreseen that as soon as people 
began to deposit their money, a large 
amount of discontent would grow up. The 
House had now before them the first ap- 
pearance of the difficulties arising from the 
attempt to establish a national bank for 
the savings of the people. No doubt there 
was a great deal of truth in what the hon. 
Member had just stated, and that the Post- 
masters were grievously discontented at 
having so much additional work and no 
additional remuneration. It was difficult 
to persuade people who had been employed 


to discharge one duty that they ought to | 


perform another, and he believed the Post- 
masters had not only to do that, but to 
receive an enormous amount of abuse into 
the bargain from those who deposited 
money. It was not an uncommon thing 
for a Postmaster to find himself assailed 
by a depositor, who, on examining his book 
and finding the interest to amount to so 
much less than he had anticipated, accused 
the unfortunate Postmaster of fraud and 
robbery. He thought, however, the House 
ought to proceed with caution, and be 
slow to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Cave). They 
had hardly sufficient experience in the 
matter to venture on any expression of 
opinion. He would suggest that before 
any step so decided was taken it would 
be necessary to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Act. No 
doubt the Postmasters had been encou- 
raged to make this application by the Re- 
turns which had been laid on the table, 
and been commented upon in the news- 
papers. When those Returns appeared 
the people were congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the Post Office savings banks, for 
they showed that there was a very con- 
siderable balance on the profit side of the 
account—he believed £21,000. He was 
afraid, however, that when matters came 
to be examined a little more closely they 
would wear a different complexion. The 
House knew that certain joint-stock banks 
had showed they were able to pay 10 per 
cent, and, what was more, had actually 
paid it; but those establishments failed 
afterwards, and then it appeared that they 
had neither capital nor profit. In the ac- 
counts of the Post Office savings banks 
laid on the table of the House, as he un- 
derstood, no notice was taken of the im- 
portant fact that a considerable amount of 
the funds was invested in terminable an- 
nuities which had not a great many years 
to run. Therefore, though the interest 
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paid on those investments was not only 
enough to pay the current expenses of the 
banks, but also to leave a profit, it was in 
reality merely nominal, for it was a part 
of the capital which was being wasted, 
He had moved some time ago for a Return 
of the depreciation in consequence of the 
lapse of time, and it appeared from the 
figures which had been laid upon the 
table that the amount was now £81,000. 
If, then, they deducted that £21,000 of 
apparent profit from the loss by deprecia- 
tion, there was an actual loss up to the 
present time of £60,000 on the Post Office 
savings banks, instead of there being a 
gain of £21,000. This might be reme- 
died at a future time through increase of 
deposits and other causes; but it showed 
that the House ought not to encourage 
any increase of expenditure at present. 
Should those persons who performed the 
duties of postmaster be unwilling to con- 
duct the savings banks without additional 
remuneration, it was evident that Parlia- 
ment would have to subsidize those banks 
out of the Consolidated Fund if it meant 
to carry them on. But it was much better 
that there should be a thorough inquiry 
into the whole subject before any decided 
course was taken. It was scarcely fair to 
make that inquiry at present, as the Post 
Office savings banks had not been estab- 
lished a sufficient time for them to get 
into thorough working order. Probably 
in a year or two the question would be 
ripe for discussion, and he hoped the 
House would then thoroughly sift the 
matter, and, in case it should turn ont 
that the savings banks could not be car- 
ried on without a loss, take into conside- 
ration the advisability of entering into 
some new arrangement with regard to 
them. In the meantime, however, it would 
be highly improper to force Government 
to spend the public money, which, unfor- 
tunately, they were always ready enough 
to do. The House had better perform its 
proper function of endeavouring to keep 
down the expenditure, rather than afford 
the Government any excuse for extra- 
vagance. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he entirely 
sympathized with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the embarrassing position in 
which he was placed by Motions of that 
description. He had received no commu- 
nication from any Postmaster on the sub- 
ject, but the present proposal was s0 
exceptional a one that he felt bound to 
give it his support. The increase which 
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had of late years taken place in our Post 
Office system must have imposed a large 
amount ef additional duty on the Post- 
masters, and that increase of duty was not, 
he believed, accompanied by a proportion- 
ate augmentation of their salaries. He 
must remind the House of the multifarious 
duties performed by the Post Office, and 
that in order to discharge them properly 
the Postmasters and Mistresses had to rise 
by candle light in the morning. When 
additional duties were imposed upon al- 
ready hard worked officials it was incum- 
bent upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to see whether, with a due regard to the 
public revenue, he could not increase 
their remuneration. He should be sorry 
to move for a Return which would un- 
doubtedly be very interesting—namely, a 
Return of the number of Postmasters and 
Mistresses who had heen dismissed for 
dereliction of duty. He was afraid it 
would show that, owing to the very small 
emoluments attached to the duties, a very 
inferior class of persons had obtained the 
situations. He should add, however, that 
as far as he could learn the profits of the 
Post Office Department were not as 
great as the public general imagined, and 
many persons were in consequence led to 
make demands on it which it could not be 
fairly expected to meet. The gross re- 
venue of the Post Office was £4,100,000, 
and as, on the other hand, the only expense 
entered against them in the public accounts 
was £870,000 for the packet service, 
many persons imagined that they must 
have a surplus of over £3,200,000. But 
that was not the case, and they had many 
other large charges to defray. In his opi- 
nion, it was very desirable that the public 
should be made acquainted, if it were 
possible, with the net revenue of the De- 
partment. But he repeated that he thought 
the present proposal a fair one, and he 
hoped it would meet with the favourable 
consideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. PEEL said, it would be establishing 
a very bad system for our public servants, 
were we to pay them according to the 
amount of surplus realized by the office in 
which they were engaged, instead of ac- 
cording to the value of their services. The 
proposition of the hon. Member who moved 
the Resolution seemed reasonable enough— 
namely, that, if additional duties were 
thrown upon a class of public servants, 
they ought to receive additional remune- 
ration. The principle involved in that 
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proposition had, however, always been 
recognized and adopted by the Post Office. 
The question of remuneration of Post- 
masters had received a great deal of atten- 
tion, and the desire always had been to 
remunerate them in proportion to the 
amount of work they performed, while 
taking care to avoid offering them any 
inducement to favour any class of depositors 
in order to improperly increase the amount 
of deposits and withdrawals. He did not 
think it would be desirable to pay them in 
proportion to the amounts deposited with 
them, because they would in that case have 
an interest in developing the business of 
the larger class of depositors as compared 
with the smaller class; and it should be 
remembered that it was essentially for the 
benefit of the humbler portion of the com- 
munity the system had been established. 
The Post Office savings bank 'system was 
carried on by about 3,000 Postmasters in 
800 head offices and 2,200 sub-offices. 
More than one-half of the business was 
transacted in the sub-offices, the masters 
being remunerated according to the amount 
of the work performed; exactly in the 
same manner as they were paid for the 
money-order business, with the single 
exception that they received £5 in the 
former, instead of the £4 for every 1,000 
transactions which they received in the 
latter. In other words they received 1s, 
for every ten transactions. The work they 
had to do as between themselves and the 
depositors was to receive the money from 
the depositor and to enter the amount in 
the depositor’s book. As between them- 
selves and the General Post Office in 
London, they had to forward a memoran- 
dum, showing the amount of the deposit 
and the name and residence of the depo- 
sitor, the whole of the accounts being kept 
in the Central Office in London. As the 
amount of remuneration varied with the 
quantity of work done of course it was 
but small at present, but ina few years it 
would probable equal that which the Post- 
masters received for the money order busi- 
ness. The total amount of remuneration 
at present derived on account of the 
savings bank business between the 2,200 
sub-Postmasters was £4,000, as against 
£22,000 for the money order business. The 
remaining 800 Postmasters did not receive 
any special allowance fortheir labours either 
in the savings bank or the money order de- 
partment; and the reason was that their 
salaries were fixed, and were fixed in pro- 
portion to the whole amount of the busi- 
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ness it was thought they would have to 
discharge. The salaries might have been 
fixed before the additional duties were cast 
upon these Postmasters, but they were 
continually undergoing revision. It was 
open to any Postmaster who thought that 
he was underpaid to apply for a revision 
of his salary; that revision, if granted, 
would have special reference to the in- 
creased work which had been cast upon 
him by the money order and savings bank 
systems, and his new salary would be fixed 
with reference to the whole amount of duty 
which he had to discharge. To show how 
continually this process of revision had 
been going on, he had been informed that 
the salaries of thirty of these 800 Post- 
masters had been revised since the com- 
mencement of the present year. Of course, 
in revising the salary of a Postmaster, it 
was necessary to consider whether the 
duties discharged by him in person had 
been increased or not. As regarded one- 
half of these 800 Postmasters, the work 
of their offices was done by clerks who 
were paid directly by the Post Office, and 
of course, if there was additional work 
to be done, it was provided for by in- 
creasing the number of clerks. - They 
were the masters of the more important 
Post Offices in the country, men enjoying 
good salaries, and also receiving consider- 
able, in some instances, very large sums 
indeed, as commission or poundage on the 
sale of stamps. The only class of Post- 
masters to whom the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman could apply, so far at least 
as it implied that something had not been 
done that ought to have been done, were 
the other 400 masters of the minor head 
offices, whose salaries were small, and who 
had to do their work themselves, just as 
the Postmasters of the sub-offices had, and 
whose salaries had been fixed originally 
without reference to the increased duties 
which had devolved upon them since the 
establishment of the savings banks. In 
many of these offices, however, the extra 
business which had up to the present time 
fallen upon the Postmasters was very 
trifling, and all that they could claim 
would be an addition to their salaries at 
the rate of £5 for every thousand trans- 
actions. The addition which had been 
made to the salaries which had been revised 
had been at a higher rate than that. In 
case of a revision, it was sought to fix the 
salary with reference to the business which 
might be expected to fall upon the office 
within a reasonable time, and consequently 
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the present addition was generally rather 
larger than was received by those whose 
extra remuneration was calculated accord- 
ing to the number of transactions. He 
did not say that the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman was other than a reason- 
able one, but he assured the House that 
the Post Office were now acting upon it 
as far as they could. 

Sir RICHARD BULKELEY said, he 
was glad the subject had been brought 
forward, as it appeared to him the Post- 
masters in several instances were not suffi- 
ciently remunerated. He wished also to 
call attention to the inconvenience and 
delay which were often experienced in 
Post Offices where there was only one 
clerk to perform all the duties of the 
office, and expressed a hope that such 
a state of things would be remedied. 

Mr. NEATE said, he wished to ask for 
an explanation of the remarkable state- 
ment which had been made: by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets that there 
had been a loss of £60,000 upon the in- 
vestment of the funds of the Post Office 
savings banks, which did not appear in 
the account. If that was the case there 
must have been gross mismanagement. 
The Government only paid 23 per cent, 
and they were receiving interest at the 
rate of 3} percent. The money might, in 
his opinion, be so invested as to pay 10 
per cent. It might be the theory that 
whenever work was increased an addition 
was made to the number of clerks em- 
ployed; but such. had not been the case 
in the Post Office with which he was 
best acquainted. He thought that as the 
Government had made a considerable pro- 
fit upon the deposits invested in savings 
banks, they might make a more liberal 
allowance to the Postmasters who had to 
conduct the business. He hoped the hon. 
Member would persevere with his Mo- 
tion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Mr. Neate) did not exactly 
make his mouth water, he certainly greatly 
astonished him when he talked of invest- 
ing the money deposited in the Post Office 
savings banks so as to earn 10 per cent. 
If the hon. Gentleman could realize what 
he had promised, he believed that he 
should be quite safe in asking the House 
to grant him a sum of money in acknow- 
ledgment of so great a public service. 
When these Post Office savings banks 
were established, the Government cer- 
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tainly held out the hope that they would 
be self-supporting ; and he was bound to 
say that if the facts were before the House 
he believed he could show that no such 
egregious error had been committed as 
was supposed by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton.) He would 
not, however, venture to state upon his 
own responsibility that the House could 
safely assume the existence of the surplus 
to which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cave) 
who introduced the Motion had referred. 
If the process which he had recommended 
was to go on, some inroad might be made 
upon that surplus. The fact was, the 
system was so novel and so complex that 
it was as yet impossible to ascertain the 
precise nature of its results. Nor, indeed, 
ought the existence or non-existence of a 
surplus to have an appreciable effect upon 
this discussion ; because, in considering 
how such a surplus should be disposed 
of, the first question would be whether 
the Government could not increase the 
rate of interest to the depositors. He 
could hardly imagine that there was 
among the depositors in these banks 
such discontent as the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets—who had indulged 
his old grudge against them by having a 
kick at them that night—had described. 
The effect of discontent would, he should 
imagine, be to diminish the number of 
depositors ; but the fact was, that they 
were continually and incessantly increas- 
ing. He did not suppose that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite intended to take the 
opinion of the House upon this abstract 
proposition, to which, as an abstract pro- 
position, no one could refuse his assent, 
especially as it had been shown by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Peel) that it was the 
great desire of the Post Office to act upon 
the principle which he desired to affirm. 
No less than 2,200 Postmasters were paid 
according to the amount of work which 
they performed; and the cases of those 
Postmasters who were not so paid, and on 
whom any additional duties were imposed, 
were undergoing constant revision. The 
cases in which extra work might have 
been imposed upon Postmasters to whom 
no extra remuneration had been given 
were those in which they received salaries, 
and the work was done by clerks paid by 
the Post Office. The only method in 
which those cases could be dealt with 
was by a revision general in principle, 
and applied to each case in succession. 
Though he quite concurred in the prin- 
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ciple of the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member, he believed that even the hon. 
Member himself would acknowledge that 
it was not possible to inaugurate any 
wholesale and sweeping change in the 
present system. 


Improvement Commission. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT COM- 
MISSION.—RETURNS MOVED FOR, 


Srrk WILLIAM GALLWEY, in rising 
to put to the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. 
Tite) certain Questions of which he had 
given notice, said, that he felt convinced 
that notwithstanding what had taken 
place between the hon. Member and him- 
self some years ago, the hon. Gentleman 
would give him credit for bringing no 
Motion forward in a feeling of personal 
hostility, and for asking no questions 
which were not dictated by an honest de- 
sire to obtain information. He wished to 
ask the hon. Member, who was Chairman 
of the Westminster Improvement Commis- 
sion, for information relative to the in- 
tended destruction of a very large number 
of houses in Westminster exclusively in- 
habited by the poorer class of the popula- 
tion. A Bill was passed in 1861, which 
seemed to be a Bill for allowing certain 
affairs of the association to be wound up, 
though Clause 29 gave them the power of 
purchasing in certain cases, to enable 
them to carry out the instructions of the 
Act. He could not, however, feel at all 
satisfied with the progress that the West- 
minster Improvement Commission had 
made since the year 1861. The Commis- 
sioners had two duties intrusted to them 
by Act of Parliament. One was to sell 
the property which was invested in their 
hands, and the other was to purchase a 
good deal of property adjacent to their 
own, the purchase of which would make 
their own property more valuable and 
more saleable. As regarded their duty re- 
lating to the sale of the property, nothing 
could, of course, be more easy, because 
the property was not only very valuable 
in 1861, but had actually doubled in value 
since that period, in addition to which 
there was, he believed, the greatest desire 
for its possession exhibited on the part of 
the public. He was afraid, however, that 
the question of buying property was a 
more difficult matter, because at that time 
the Commission did not possess one shil- 
ling in the shape of credit or sixpence in 
ready money. He would ask the hon. 
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Member whether it was usual for the 
House of Commons to give to a private 
company compulsory powers to purchase 
land and houses for the advantage of pro- 
perty which they previously possessed, 
and that without being furnished with 
any estimate, or the company being re- 
quired to make any deposit. He regretted 
exceedingly the proposed depopulation 
which the Commission had thought it ne- 
cessary to seek powers for in the other 
House. An hon. Friend of his estimated 
that the houses to be pulled down and 
poor people to be ejected by the Commis- 
sion would be as numerous as in the case 
of the new Courts of Justice Bill in Carey 
Street. When he remembered also the 
furious destruction about to be committed 
in the same locality by the Metropolitan 
Railway, it appeared to him almost as if 
there was a general exodus of the poor of 
the metropolis, not accompanied—unfor- 
tunately—by any promised land for their 
reception. The Commissioners had, in 
reality, begun to imitate one of the worst 
features in the conduct of the old West- 
minster Commission. They had been 
making clearances without being sure of 
the means with which they were to cover 
these clearances with new buildings. He 
could not deny that much good had been 
done, and he hoped that previous to the 
next Session much more might be effected. 
He believed, therefore, that the full dis- 
cussion of the question might be left to 
those hon. Members who would outlive 
the ensuing equinoctial gales. He thought 
that improvements which were public 
should be carried out by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and that the Improve- 
ment Commission, which he feared pos- 
sessed neither capital nor credit, should 
not attempt to deal in any way with the 
streets of the metropolis. He would con- 
clude by moving for a Return of all the 
expenditure of the Westminster Improve- 
ment Commission, including the expenses 
attending the passing of their Act in 
1861. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, Returns relative 
to the expenditure and working of the Westmin- 
ster Improvement Commission,”—(Sir William 
Gallwey,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Sir William Gallwey 
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Mr. TITE said, he begged to thank the 
hon. Baronet for the courteous tone of his 
remarks, He had on a previous occasion 
stated the duties of the Commission of 
1861, which came to the rescue of a very 
large property. The former Commissioners 
having spent all their money and con- 
tracted debts to the extent of £300,000, 
secured by mortgages, and £700,000 in 
addition in debentures—were in a posi- 
tion of complete insolvency, and in 1861 
an Act was passed appointing a new 
Commission, consisting of six gentle- 
men — one being a Member of the 
old Commission, two representing the 
bondholders, two others representing the 
mortgagees, and himself nominated by the 
Government as Chairman. Although he 
had been all his life engaged in business 
he could safely say that a more onerous 
duty had never been undertuken by him, 
the affairs being most complicated in their 
nature. All the moneys received by the Com- 
mission were paid into the Court of Chan- 
cery for division among the mortgagees. 
The expenses were extremely moderate, 
and the allowance to the Commissioners was 
only £700 a year. They were authorized to 
borrow £10,000 in order to pay the bills 
of the lawyers and the surveyors, but they 
had no intention of embarking upon any 
speculation. During the last winter, by 
the co-operation of some corporations in- 
terested in property lying near Victoria 
Street, they were encouraged to carry out 
an improvement in Orchard Street, and by 
the co-operation of a large firm—Elliott 
and Co.—they were enabled to make great 
improvements at the other end of the 
street without borrowing or spending a 
single shilling of public money. Their 
object was to obtain something for the 
bondholders, and their solicitor had ad- 
vised them that it would be necessary 
to apply to Parliament for additional 
powers. A benevolent gentleman—Mr. 
Gibbs—who had spent £40,000 in provid- 
ing accommodation for the working classes, 
was willing to assist them in making 
further improvements. The House must 
remember that the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood were not occupied by working 
people, but consisted to a large extent of 
some of the lowest brothels to be found in 
London. It was desirable to make an im- 
proved access from the Park by means of 
a short street, and toward effecting that 
object the co-operation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the parishes might 
be expected. It was also desirable to open 
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Stanhope Street, and to improve the 
entrance to the Horseferry Road, which, 
though a long and important thoroughfare, 
ending at present in a very narrow street. 
For those purposes compulsory powers 
were necessary. The Commissioners had, 
therefore, directed their solicitor to pre- 
pare a Bill for Parliament, and thus had 
arisen the extensive scheduling to which 
the hon. Baronet had referred. Some re- 
marks had been made upon the fact that 
the Bill was sent to the House of Lords, 
but that had been done by the Chairman 
of Committees, and not by the wish of 
the Commissioners, or from any desire to 
smuggle it through. An opposition was 
raised upon Standing Orders by one parish, 
and the result was that with two small 
exceptions the powers granted were simply 
permissive, not compulsory. Terms had 
since been made with the opposing parish, 
which was now anxious to restore the 
Bill to its original shape. Land in the 
neighbourhood had doubled in value during 
the last four years, and he believed that 
if the Commission had power to retain it 
for seven years longer it would again be 
doubled in value. They had realized 


£135,000, which had been paid into the | 


Court of Chancery, and the improvement 
that had taken place in the property 
within three years was patent to every 
one. With respect to the Return asked 
for, he should not object to it ; on the con- 
trary, he should wish every publicity to 
be given to the proceedings: but as the 
terms of the Motion were not very definite, 
he would suggest to the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw his Motion, and he (Mr. Tite) 
would arrange with the hon. Baronet to 
furnish any information that might be 
desirable. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he was 
glad that full information was to be given, 
as it appeared that Parliament was about 
to be called upon to grant further powers 
to the Commissioners. The Bill intro- 
duced by the Commission contemplated 
the destruction of 500 houses, a larger 
number than would be removed for the 
Courts of Justice. He hoped when the 


Bill came before the House that a clause} Bill. 
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plete debtor and creditor account of the 
liabilities of the Commission would be 
laid before the House before it was asked 
to give them the fresh powers asked for 
which would amount to a prolongation of 
their existence for some twenty years 
longer. He saw no reason why there 
should be three or four different bodies in 
the metropolis for carrying out these me- 
tropolitan improvements, and it would be 
far better that these powers should be 
transferred to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that they were 
discussing a Bill which was not before the 
House, and it would be time enough to 
discuss it when it was before them. They 
had nothing to do with the improvements 
made by the Marquess of Westminster or 
Mr. Gibbs. Speaking from his practical 
knowledge of the property, he could say 
that no property had so much improved 
during the last twenty years as that pro- 
perty had. The working of the Commis- 
sion had been most beneficial to the pro- 
perty, and he felt bound to say that he 
thought all those interested in the pro- 
perty were greatly indebted to the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Tite). 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that he 
also could bear testimony to the change 
for the better which, owing to the labours 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Tite), had come 
over the property during the last four 
years. There would be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussing the Bill when it 
came before them. 

Mr. TAVERNER MILLER said, there 
were several charities in Westminster 
which were highly indebted to the Commis- 
sion, for the lands which they held there, 
from being waste and profitless, had by 
the operations of the Commission become 
saleable to the great advantage of their 
funds and powers of doing good. In all 
the transactions which he had had with 
the Commissioners he had always found 
them anxious to do what was most for the 
public good. He was sorry to see an at- 
tempt made to get up a prejudice against 
the Commissioners in reference to this 
When it came before the House, it 


would be inserted requiring the Commis-| would be found that, so far from pulling 
sion to provide accommodation for the! down 500 houses, it only took compulsory 
people whose dwellings they sought power | powers with reference to some twenty or 


to destroy. He believed that the Metro- 
politan Railway would also come into the 
neighbourhood and displace many other 
residents at the back of the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. He hoped also that a com- 


thirty houses. As to the rest permissive 
powers only were asked for. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath deserved great credit for hav- 
ing extricated the property from such con- 
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fusion, and he was quite sure his hon. 
Friend would be the last man to propose 
to destroy the houses of the working 
classes without making some provision for 
them. The lodging-house built by Mr. 
Gibbs was not a speculation. He went 
into the venture wholly and solely to 
benefit the working classes, without caring 
in the least whether it would repay him. 
He certainly hoped that it would. 

Mr. BROMLEY said, it was a mistake 
to suppose that these Westminster Im- 
provements had been any benefit to the 
poorer classes, though they might have 
benefited another class. He knew of his 
own personal knowledge that that was not 
the case. The classes who had been dis- 
placed were not the classes which in- 
habited Mr. Gibbs’s lodging-house. They 
had disappeared altogether. There cer- 
tainly was no part of London where 
greater injustice had been done to the 
working classes by the removal and the 
destruction of their dwellings. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CIVIL ASSISTANTS ON THE ORDNANCE 
SURVEY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to call attention to the position of the 
Civil Assistants on the Ordnance Survey, 
and to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War upon what grounds the principle 
of classification adopted in the Irish 
Valuation and other Government Offices 
is denied to this Department of the Public 
Service. Seeing the increase that had 
taken place in the cost of articles of con- 
sumption he thought that the Government 
would, before long, have to take into con- 
sideration the remuneration of the civil 
servants of the State with the view to in- 
crease it. But the grievance to which he 
wished at present to call attention was 
that the system of classification which 
existed in the War Office, Admiralty, and 
in other Departments, and by which pro- 
motion was regulated, did not extend to 
the civil assistants of the Ordnance survey. 
They complained that they were placed 
under the control of military officers who 
had the power of promoting them or not. A 
private sapper might be placed over several 
intelligent men in the civil service, and 
those persons depended upon an increase 
of pay on the caprice or whim of the mili- 
tary officer placed over them. The best 
way to get rid of the grievance would be 
to adopt a regular scale of pay, and to 
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extend to them the benefits of the system 
which had been applied so satisfactorily 
to other Departments of the State. An 
observer, after a service of two years and 
one month, had 5s. 9d. a day; another 
observer had also 5s. 9d. a day after a 
service of seventeen years. A surveyor 
had 4s, 3d. a day after a service of eight 
years and nine months; another surveyor 
had 4s. 3d. a day after a service of twenty- 
five years and three months. An examiner 
of plans had 4s, 3d, a day after a service 
of nine years and one month ; and another 
examiner of plans had 4s, 6d. a day after 
five months’ service. He called attention 
to the different course adopted in. reference 
to the general valuation service in Ireland, 
and asked why this intelligent, educated, 
and well-conducted body of men should 
be denied the benefits of the system of 
classification which had been successfully 
applied to men discharging similar duties 
at the other side of the Channel. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE said, that civil 
servants were entitled to ask the House 
to remedy any grievance under which 
they suffered. No one could doubt that 
those assistants were an intelligent, edu- 
cated class of men or that they had been 
unjustly treated. It was said that they 
were at liberty to quit the service if not 
satisfied. Advertisements had been put 
into the newspapers for men to fill the 
places of these assistants, but only one ap- 
plicant would undertake the duties, and 
he resigned after three months. The sur- 
vey they made was a credit to the nation ; 
the treatment they received was a re 
proach to the Government. He had no 
doubt they would be told that this was 
a case brought forward in the interests 
of their constituents; but public servants 
had a right to come to that House when 
they had a grievance to complain of, and 
in this instance there was a substantial 
grievance. He hoped the Government 
would agree to this very moderate de- 
mand. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had some knowledge of the question which 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton, and 
could testify to the good conduct and 
harsh treatment of the public servants to 
whom it referred. The superior officer in 
this Department could promote any one in 
it and give him a higher salary. Such a 
power was too great for a superior officer 
of a department to possess, and the prin- 
ciple was objectionable, especially where 
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no classification existed. In this service 
there were highly educated gentlemen who 
had served twenty-one, twenty-two, and 
some twenty-four years, and who received 
only 6s. 6d. a day with 9d. increase after 
ten years’ service. Others received only 
4s.a day, with 1s. increase after the same 
period of service. That was not sufficient 
remuneration for an arduous service well 
performed, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to introduce a system of 
classification so that these gentlemen 
might be adequately paid. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, there was no analogy whatever be- 
tween the position of the civil assistants 
in the Ordnance Survey Office and the 
clerks in those other public offices to which 
the hon. and learned Member had referred. 
He quite admitted that those assistants 
were very meritorious persons; but many 
of them were artizans and workmen, and 
there was no reason why the principle of 
classification should be extended to them. 
He had no very accurate knowledge of the 
duties of the Irish Valuation Office, still 
he knew enough to show that they were 
of a very different character from those 
now under contemplation. In the first 
place, the Irish Office was not an office 
superintended by military authority; it 
was conducted entirely by civil employés, 
and the work devolving upon that Depart- 
ment was the valuation of every occupation 
and property in Ireland. It was evident, 
therefore, the duties were of a very re- 
sponsible character, and that the valuators 
were more than ordinarily open to the 
exercise of corrupt influences. On that 
account it was essential that the employés 
should be persons of the most reliable 
character. At the same time, he was un- 
able to say what had induced the Govern- 
ment to adopt the system of classification 
in that Department. Under the present 
system they were enabled to obtain ex- 
actly the amount and description of work 
they required in the Ordnance Survey 
Office, and there was no reason why Go- 
vernment should pay a higher rate for the 
work it required than a private person or 
a public company found it necessary to 
pay. If the principle of classification 
were admitted into that office, not only 
would they have to pay a larger sum of 
money for the work performed, but the 
efficiency of the office would be impaired. 
Under the present system the survey was 
conducted mainly by officers of the Engi- 
neers, and the sappers working under 
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them, aided by a body of 500 civilian as- 
sistants. The most intelligent of those 
assistants were selected, and, after receiv- 
ing instruction, they became measurers 
and surveyors. There were alsoa number 
of boys employed at the office at South- 
ampton, many of them sons of persons 
employed in the office, and in time those 
boys became tutors, or filled other offices 
in the Department. The only assistants 
it was necessary to look for outside the 
office were the engravers, who were paid 
the ordinary rate for their work. Was 
this system of training men for their du- 
ties, which had been found to work so 
admirably, to be changed for one by which 
men were to obtain appointments through 
political, personal, and local influences? 
In that case, instead of having an indus- 
trious and able set of men in the office, 
they would have to deal with persons who 
would deem themselves secure of their 
places for life provided they did not en- 
tirely neglect their work. Under such 
circumstances the House could scarcely 
expect that the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment would be preserved, while the addi- 
tional cost of the classification system 
would be, at least £1,500 a year. In ad- 
dition to this, unless the House was dis- 
posed to vote a larger sum for the service 
than it had, the result would be the post- 
ponement for a number of years of the 
completion of the survey. The civil as- 
sistants in their memorial prayed for an 
increase of salary, on the ground that 
their present pay was not sufficient to 
enable them to support the respectability 
of an office under Government. In his 
opinion the persons complaining of their 
inadequate remuneration ought to be paid 
according to the value of their services, 
and not according to some imaginary rate 
to enable them to maintain what they 
called their respectability. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he must express 
his surprise and regret at the response that 
had been given by the noble Lord to the 
appeal which had been so well and so ably 
put by the hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton. The noble Lord relied on 
the same argument that he had used when 
last called upon to defend this grievance — 
he declined to concede the benefit of clas- 
sification upon the allegation that it would 
prove prejudicial to the public service. 
He admitted that classification worked 
admirably for the public service in the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Treasury, and 
other public Departments, but declined 
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extending it to the Ordnance Survey offi- 
cials, upon the ground of dissimilarity of 
occupation; but in regard to the officials 
of the Irish Valuation Survey Office, where 
the system of classification prevailed, the 
noble Lord appeared to feel that some 
explanation was necessary. And what 
was the explanation? Why, that the 
duties were essentially different. Upon 
this he joined issue with the noble Lord, 
and maintained that the duties were es- 
sentially similar. There were the same 
officers employed—observers, computors, 
draughtsmen, plotters, tracers, survey- 
ors, spirit levellers, computers of areas, 
&c.; and the processes and results were 
essentially similar, the only difference 
being that the classification, which work- 
ed wellin Ireland, was denied to England. 
He would appeal to any Gentleman in the 
Honse acquainted with the respective 
Departments to confirm his statement as 
to their similarity. He recollected when 
this subject was last before the House the 
noble Lord stated that the Ordnance Sur- 
vey system was perfect, and that so pre- 
eminently satisfactory was its condition that 
foreigners visited England to admire and 
to imitate. A few days after hearing that 
statement he chanced to see the Return 
obtained by the hon. Member for Dublin 
of the pay aud the length of service of 
these valuable and almost inimitable public 
officers. There, to his surprise, he found 
that thirty-four surveyors, averaging a ser- 
vice of fifteen years each, were in receipt 
of a salary equivalent to £60 per annum, 
and that eighteen spirit levellers and com- 
puters of areas averaged about eighteen 
years’ service, and each the munificent 
remuneration of about £65 per annum 
—£65 a year for 313 days’ labour in the 
year; no leave for holidays—all close and 
unintermitting labour. The noble Lord ex- 
cused this upon the ground that the service 
could be done, and was done well for the 
pay. Let the noble Lord extend that 
principle, if he was satisfied of its sound- 
ness, to the War Office —cut down the 
salaries to the minimum at which the 
duties could be efficiently performed, and 
then the present feeling of injustice to a 
Department would be alleviated, and the 
public burdens would be materially re- 
duced. But the noble Lord would propose 
nothing of the kind. The poor might be 
squeezed, but the influential and wealthy 
would not be incommoded. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Department had 
distinguished himself while in that House 
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by his frank advocacy of the weak when 
pressed by the strong, and he trusted that 
in the re-consideration which this question 
would doubtless receive before Parliament 
again met some redress of existing griey. 
ances would be granted. 


THE POOR LAW BOARD AND THE 
HIGH WYCOMBE UNION. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. DISRAELT : Sir, I hope the House 
will not lend an indifferent ear to the 
short statement which I have to make to- 
night, under the impression that the sub- 
ject is one simply of local interest. I can 
assure the House it is one of general, 
and so far as England is concerned one 
of universal interest, for it concerns 
every Board of Guardians in the king- 
dom. The House will agree with me 
that it is important there should be a clear 
understanding as to the relative duties of 
the Central Board and the Boards of Guar- 
dians throughout the country; for unless 
there is that clear understanding there is 
necessarily a chance of great confusion 
in the public business, and great neg- 
lect occasionally of the public interests, 
In the case I am about to bring before the 
House there appears to have been con- 
siderable and injurious’ neglect. I cannot 
pretend that I have not myself formed an 
opinion as to what body that neglect is to 
be attributed; but I will say to those re- 
presenting the Poor Law Board to-night 
that, so far as I am concerned, I bring 
this question before them in a spirit of 
candour, in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of entering into explanations which 
may remove a strong sense of discontent 
and indignation now existing in a con- 
siderable district ; and if the explanation 
is satisfactory I shall not hesitate to 
admit that it is so. The Wycombe Union 
consists of thirty parishes in the southern 
part of the county of Buckingham, and con- 
tains a population exceeding 35,000. The 
union house, which is a new structure, 
built within a few years from the design 
of Mr. Scott, is at Sanderton, and about 
six or seven miles from this union 
house, at a place called Bledlow, there 
is the union school. Within two or 
three years a person named Harold 
Stallwood was appointed master, and his 
wife matron, of the union school at Bled- 
low. He was apparently a man well 
qualified for the post, of fair fame, very 
good talent, and considerable experience 
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in connection with the administration of 
the Poor Law, because he had been a re- 
lieving officer in one of the districts of the 
county before this appointment. Although 
there was this distance between the union 
house (the central point of the union) and 
the union schools, I am bound to say there 
has been, as far as I can form an opinion, 
a satisfactory system of visiting and in- 
specting the schools. There was a system 
of periodical and continuous visiting by 
committees of the Board of Guardians; 
and also, which is of importance, the 
schools at Bledlow had been frequently 
and constantly visited by the Poor Law 
Commissioner of the district. At Bledlow, 
besides these union schools, there had been 
an industrial school, which rendered the 
frequent attendance of the Commissioner 
necessary. He was a man by education 
and position fitted for and active and 
zealous in the discharge of his duties. I 
mention this, because, as the House will 
see, under his inspection, which gave gene- 
ral satisfaction to the community, occur- 
rences happened which were hardly to be 
expected under a system of efficient in- 
spection; but, at the same time, I am 
bound to express my opinion that no blame 
is to be imputed on the score of neglect 
either to the guardians or to the Poor 
Law Inspector. We all know that in much 
higher places than union schools, or in- 
stitutions of that kind, very often prac- 
tices come to light highly to be repro- 
bated, but which have continued for a 
long term of years under critical and 
conscientious administrations. We know 
also that crime in authority has great 
advantages for securing secresy. First 
of all, a kind of terror is exercised over 
subordinates, and that, accompanied by 
ingenuity, will baffle the otherwise disin- 
terested vigilance of those who, under or- 
dinary circumstances, might discover the 
offence. At the beginning of the year a 
rumour reached the guardians of the 
Wycombe Union (who on the whole 
possess the general confidence of the dis- 
trict), that an act of great barbarity 
had been practised at the school at Bled- 
low—that a boy had been punished in a 
manner which no circumstances could 
justify. So strong was the feeling of the 


mother of the boy who was herself an in- 
mate of the union house at Sanderton— 
she became so alarmed by this rumour— 
that she absolutely claimed her discharge 
from the union house, and went to Bled- 
low to ascertain the truth for herself. She 
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there learned enough to induce her to claim 
an audience of the chairman and some of 
the chief guardians; and the result was 
that a general meeting of the guardians 
was called at the school at Bledlow. There 
in the course of forty-eight hours they 
were all assembled. The question of 
the punishment of this boy was in- 
vestigated. The evidence also of seve- 
ral of his companions who had been 
treated with extraordinary cruelty was 
taken from their own mouths. It came 
out in the examination that these severe 
punishments on the part of the master 
were rather, it seemed, produced by a de- 
sire to establish a system of terror than 
from any abstract practice of cruelty. It 
appeared that the boys had heard rumours 
of indecent conduct of the master with 
female pauper pupils in the institution, 
who, of course, were mainly under the 
direction of the matron. The boys had 
heard of these things and talked of them 
among themselves ; and the master had re- 
course to these severe punishments, which 
were of an outrageous character—threaten- 
ing even the lives of the boys by holding a 
knife to their throats and menaces of that 
kind—evidently for the purpose of by 
terror suppressing the conversation of the 
boys, and not from any habitual cruelty 
on his part. This led to a further exami- 
nation. It was necessary to examine the 
girls. That was done on the 13th of 
February, when a great deal of evidence 
was taken showing that a system of pro- 
fligacy of a very heartless and heinous 
description had been practised for a long 
time by the master of the school. It is 
not necessary to go into details because 
there is no controversy between the Board 
of Guardians and the Poor Law Board as 
to the nature and character of this offence 
of the master. It is agreed that his con- 
duct was most profligate and indefensible. 
The guardians passed that day in taking 
evidence. The evidence taken cannot be 
called ex-parte, because Stallwood was 
present, and he was permitted to make 
observations if he pleased; but generally 
speaking he kept a strict silence, and 
merely denied the whole affair, saying 
that the boys were telling lies, so that 
what fell from him threw no light on the 
subject. The guardians were of opinion, 
after consultation, that the evidence should 
be forwarded immediately to the Central 
Board in London, who should be asked to 
send down some person to investigate the 
matter. I am perfectly willing to admit 
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that it would have been better if the Board 
of Guardians had acted on the moment with 
more decision; if, for example, they had 
said, ‘‘ There is sufficient evidence of inde- 
cent assaults to bring this man before the 
magistrates and have him committed for 
trial.” So far the thing might have been 
met immediately. But that is not a view 
of the case which can be urged by the 
Central Board in London. They never 
took that view. This, however, must be 
said for the Board of Guardians. All 
boards, we know, act with hesitation, and 
no board is so timid as a Board of Guar- 
dians, because, though intrusted with very 
great administrative duties, their absolute 
authority is very slight. In this very 
Board, though their affairs are adminis- 
tered with ability, and although gene- 
rally they possess the respect of the 
community, it was not very long ago 
that a subordinate officer having be- 
haved in an unjustifiable manner (not 
in a manner so heinous as the present case) 
was dismissed. In that case these very 
guardians received a severe reproof from 
the Central Board, and were told they had 
no authority to dismiss their subordinate 
officer. I am not mentioning that as any 
charge against the Central Board, whose 
legal authority must be obeyed; but the 
guardians remembering that, and acting 
perhaps with rather more hesitancy than 
they otherwise would, feeling that this affair 
at Bledlow was of a more extensive and 
deeper nature than it first appeared, and 
alarmed to find that all the subordinate 
officials were under the influence of the 
man Stallwood, an able man, and were 
disinclined to give information ; feeling 
that the matter ought to be dealt with 
authoritatively, and that the evidence 
which was to be the basis of a criminal 
indictment should be precise and authen- 
tic, and that it would not be satisfactory 
to have it taken by a mere Board of Guar- 
dians, which could not administer an oath 
or conduct such an investigation with the 
acuteness and authority that were indis- 
pensable—influenced by these considera- 
tions, they were extremely anxious, and 
urged that a person of authority should 
be sent down from London to conduct 
the inquiry. They accordingly forwarded 
that evening, or the following morning, all 
the evidence which had been given, and 
earnestly urged the Central Board to take 
up the matter and institute an investiga- 
tion. That letter was written on the 14th 
of February. No answer was ever received 
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to that letter. This case, of course, created 
considerable excitement in the neighbour. 
hood. Rumours spread, and the want 
of precise knowledge caused them to be 
exaggerated. The general effect produced 
was one of much alarm and disquietude, 
Guardians belonging to different villages, 
and frequenting different markets, were 
anxious to know whether any communi- 
cation had been received from the Central 
Board in London in answer to the letter 
which had been sent up. Days flew over; 
a week elapsed; and on the 20th, which 
would be the next meeting of the guar- 
dians at Sanderton, they had the mortifi- 
cation of finding that they had no answer. 
A letter, however, awaited them from the 
schoolmaster, Stallwood, whose conduct 
had been so much impugned, and who 
was placed in so remarkable a position; 
and this letter was a resignation of his 
office on the plea of the illness of his 
wife, and contained a request that the 
guardians would give him a_ general 
certificate of good conduct. Well, the 
guardians were in a very embarrassing 
position. A week had elapsed with- 
out any answer being received from 
London, and they felt at last that they 
must act. They had the man called in 
and informed him that they could not 
accept his resignation, but they suspended 
him from his office. They then wrote up 
to London within an hour, sent to the 
Poor Law Board the schoolmaster’s letter 
of resignation, and announced the course 
they had taken in suspending him from 
his office. That letter must have been 
written on the 20th, but no answer was 
received to the urgent communication from 
the Board of Guardians on the 14th, or to 
the letter of the 20th. Besides suspend- 
ing the schoolmaster from his office, the 
guardians, as it was necessary to make 
provision for carrying on the schools, 
appointed a committee of their body for 
the purpose. The committee made ar- 
rangements to visit Bledlow daily, to report 
to the union house how affairs were going 
on, make temporary arrangements for 
conducting the school, and, of course, re- 
port to the Board of Guardians at their 
next meeting, which would be on the 27th. 
During this period the guardians received 
no answer to their letters. But at last the 
Poor Law Board sent down the Poor Law 
Inspector of the district, a gentleman of 
the name of Cane, but he did not apply to 
the guardians, he did not apply to a por- 
tion of them, he did not even go to the 
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usual place where they met—the union 
house at Sanderton, but he went to Bled- 
low, and there on his own authority, 
directed the schoolmaster and his wife, the 
matron, to send their immediate, written, 
and unconditional resignation of their 
offices tohim. A meeting of the guardians, 
whether casually or by arrangement, had 
taken place to make arrangements for tem- 
porarily carrying on the educational estab- 
lishments—both the industrial school and 
the union schools. Mr. Cane told them 
that the affair was finished, that the 
resignation being complete and uncondi- 
tional, the places of the schoolmaster and 
matron were vacant, that the guar- 
dians had no further authority over 
the individuals; and that all that they 
had to do was to accept the resigna- 
tions on his advice and responsibility, 
and to make temporary arrangements. I 
do not know what were the motives of the 
Poor Law Inspector, but of course I sin- 
cerely give him credit for the best motives. 
The best motives, however, in point of 
feeling, may be most erroneous in point 
of policy. I do not understand that the 
case of Mr. Cane was an exception to that 
principle. It was possible Mr. Cane might 
have thought, “This is a grave scandal ; 
an investigation into these circumstances, 
as suggested by the guardians of the Wy- 
combe Union, will lead to evidence most 
offensive to the public taste and to public 
morality ; we shall have details of a very 
disgusting character ; and the best thing, 
therefore, I can do is to hush it up.” He 
may have been—he probably was—influ- 
enced by that feeling. Now, hushing 
up a private scandal may be an act of 
wisdom or of charity, and an act of cha- 
rity is generally an act of wisdom. But 
when you come to a public scandal, it is a 
very different thing. Generally it is not 
wise to hush up a public scandal. It 
is more than a questionable, nay, it is 
a foolish act, because in the nature of 
things, enough always is known in a pub- 
lic scandal to attract great public attention, 
and unless matters are investigated they 
assume, in the imagination of the public, 
larger and more horrid features than they 
really possess. Nothing can be more in- 
convenient, nothing more distressing in 
any society, especially in society of the 
innocent character which generally per- 
vades a quiet rural district, than an in- 
vestigation into such charges as I have 
intimated, charges of gross immorality 
to be spread about in every village in 
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the union. But, in order to avoid such 
consequences and such inconvenience, and, 
in a certain sense, the injuries of such a 
course, would you lay it down asa principle 
that a criminal is to be left with impunity 
because the proof of his crime may 
produce indelicate and distressing details 
in the society which he has outraged ? 
It seems to me quite impossible to sus- 
tain such a position. Then where are 
you to stop? where draw the line? When 
the investigation involves details that are 
contra bonos mores are you to say that 
these crimes, the most offensive to society, 
shall be treated with impunity? If 
Mr. Cane was influenced by a wish 
to hush up the matter, though I give 
him credit for amiability of feeling, I 
I do not think it is a course which ought 
to be approved of by the superiors of the 
Department, or by the authority of this 
House. It may be said that these peculiar 
cases, though capable of moral proof, are not 
always capable of that legal proof which is 
necessary to obtain a conviction. For 
instance, there can be no doubt in the 
present case that this schoolmaster had 
treated many of the boys with barbarity, 
and inflicted on them punishment which 
no circumstances could justify. But 
then an ingenious advocate in a court 
might appeal to a jury and dilate on the 
wholesome severity which is the privilege 
of a pedagogue, and he might so confound 
the witnesses and so mystify facts as to 
obtain the verdict of the jury in fa- 
favour of his cilent on that point. 
Then, again, in the more heinous part 
of the case, it might be shown where you 
depend on evidence, and that evidence 
given by young people, and uneducated 
people, and people unused to all the pomp 
and circumstance of public courts, that if 
there was not consent there was no re- 
sistance, and that no resistance involved 
consent, and though it might appear a 
very bad case it-would be very doubtful 
whether it could be proved to the satis- 
faction of a jury ; and on that ground Mr. 
Cane might have considered it best to have 
nothing to do with criminal justice, but 
to take the course he did. But then, how 
does the Central Board—for I do not wish 
to fix personal responsibility on Mr. Cane— 
justify their conduct in acting contrary to 
the wishes of the Board of Guardians by 
recommending the resignation of the 
schoolmaster and his wife? I must call 
attention to the peculiar consequences of 
the resignation of office under these circum- 
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stances. By the Poor Law the power of 
the Board of Guardians is so limited that 
they have not even the power of dismis- 
sing their subordinate officers. The Board 
of Guardians could not dismiss a school- 
master. The House must also remember 
this, that there is a provision in the Poor 
Law Act to the effect that any person 
once in the employ of the Poor Law Board, 
and who has been dismissed, should never, 
under any circumstances, be employed by 
the Poor Law authorities again. The 
Board of Guardians were most anxious 
that the resignation of this man should 
not be accepted, because the moment he 
resigned his office there was not the 
slightest reason whatever that he should 
not be a candidate for office in another 
union, as soon as the circumstances that 
had happened had been forgotten, or in a 
place where they were not known. The 
central authority, by not only recommend- 
ing, but by sanctioning and proposing the 
resignation of this person, absolutely 
screened him from the only penalties he 
would incur if he were not prosecuted for 
his heinous conduct, and sent him forth 
to the world without the slightest stain 
on his character. The Board met for the 
third time on the 27th February, with 
two important duties to discharge. In 
the interval a new charge had been made 
against the schoolmaster. A young woman, 
Ann Allen, who was about to leave the 
union house at Sanderton, when making 
her farewell visit to the master and 
matron communicated to them that she 
was in the family way, and that the 
father of her impending child was the 
schoolmaster—that she had been a pauper 
pupil some years of her life in that school ; 
that he had seduced her there; that he 
had retained his connection with her, and 
that she had often visited him at the 
school. This was a case aggravating the 
offence of the man. The evidence was 
taken down, and it was determined to 
send it to the Central Board, from whom 
the guardians had not yet received a single 
letter. They had then to receive a re- 
port from their committee, and that com- 
mittee informed the Board that the master 
and matron had resigned; that their re- 
signation had been accepted by the central 
authority, that their places were vacant, 
and that they were no longer under the 
authority of the Board of Guardians. 
The Board of Guardians refused to con- 
firm the report of the committee, who 
had no right whatever to accept any 
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resignation, and they addressed to the 
Central Board a statement of the case of 
Ann Allen, accompanied by a remon- 
strance, pointing out the effect of the ac- 
ceptance of the schoolmaster’s resignation, 
and an earnest appeal for an answer to 
their various letters, and some instruc- 
tions as to the course which they were to 
pursue in this difficult business. At last 
they received an answer dated “ Poor 
Law Board, Whitehall, March 4”— 


“I am directed by the Poor Law Board to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
ult., forwarding a copy of a resolution passed by 
the guardians of the Wycombe Union, at a 
meeting held on that day in reference to the re- 
signation of Mr, and Mrs. Stallwood, the master 
and matron of the school, together with a copy 
of the evidence taken by the guardians in refer- 
ence to his conduct towards Ann Allen, formerly 
an inmate of the school. The Board have also 
received your previous letters of the 14th and 
20th.” 


This was how the business of the Board 
was transacted— 

“In reference to the charges against Mr. 
Stallwood, I am directed to state that the Board 
have received a report from the Inspector, Mr. 
Cane, from which it appears that the master re- 
signed his office unconditionally, and that Mrs. 
Stallwood resigned at the same time. Under 
these circumstances the Board direct me to point 
out that the acceptance of Mr. Stallwood’s re- 
signation by the guardians is not necessary to give 
effect to that resignation and as Mr. Stallwood is 
no longer responsible as an officer either to the 
guardians or this board, and that the Board can 
take no steps with regard to his alleged miscon- 
duct.” 


What other interpretation could a body of 
well-meaning, honest men, used to the 
duties of their rural office, give to this 
letter, but that after all that had occurred 
they were now apprised by the central 
authority that there were no means what- 
ever of obtaining redress for the great 
injuries which the society to which they 
belonged had sustained from this indi- 
vidual. I need hardly call upon the House 
to frame in their minds some opinion as 
to what must be the effect in a large rural 
district, containing upwards of 35,000 in- 
habitants, among every portion of which 
this story, in the course of a month, must 
circulate. The House can easily conceive 
what effect would be produced in such a 
society as I have described, by whom this 
affair had been discussed at fairs, markets, 
and all other public resorts. The feeling 
was naturally one of great indignation; 
they felt that they had no redress for 
the outrages they had suffiered. I do 
not believe that so much feeling had for 
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a considerable period been excited in that 
part of the world. Any one would have 
supposed that the business had terminated 
with the letter from which I have just 
read an extract; but the matter was men- 
tioned in this House, and the Board of 
Guardians expressed by resolution their 
dissatisfaction with the communication 
which they had received from the central 
authorities, stating that they looked upon 
it as ‘altogether unsatisfactory,” and in- 
forming the Poor Law Board that they 
should consult their representatives and 
take their advice as to the course they 
ought topursue. And, certainly, I do not 
see why men should have Members of 
Parliament, or why we were elected to 
represent the interests and feelings of the 
community, if such things as this can take 
place with impunity, and not be mentioned 
in this House. Rather more than a week 
after the date of the letter to which I have 
already referred, the guardians received 
another communication from the Poor Law 
Board. It was addressed to the clerk of 
the guardians, and was dated October, but 
there could be no doubt that that was a 
mistake for March 15. It was written, 
by the way, asif there had never been any 
communication between them on the sub- 
ject. Referring to the misconduct of the 
late master, it called the attention of the 
guardians to the 93rd section of the 4 
& 5 Wil. IV. c. 76, which provided that 
if any master or any other workhouse 
official should in any way abuse or ill-treat 
or be guilty of any other misbehaviour, 
or otherwise misconduct himself towards 
or with respect to any poor person in such 
workhouse, he might be brought before a 
magistrate, and if the offence was proved 
might be fined £20. Then, attention was 
called to an Act of the Queen, 7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 101, s. 59, which provided that it 
should be lawful for the Board of Guar- 
dians to pay out of the funds in their 
hands for the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of any officer charged with the mal- 
treatment or abuse of any poor person. 
And the guardians were told that it was 
for them to decide whether they could 
produce sufficient evidence to secure a 
conviction, and that if they found it neces- 
sary they might offer a reward for the 
apprehension of the accused. The letter 
was signed “ R. B. Cane, Poor Law Inspec- 
tor.” Those are the facts of the case; 
and the general feeling which they have 
produced is such as I have described; but 
the House will not be surprised to hear 
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that a portion of the general discontent 
and indignation has naturally, though un- 
deservedly, been visited upon the guardians 
of Wycombe Union—a fact which has 
made them still more anxious that the 
matter should be brought before this 
House. What they complain of is, first 
of all, that their letters of the 14th and 
2ist of February, when they first sent 
up the evidence, were never noticed at all; 
secondly, they complain that the Poor 
Law Inspector, without conferring with the 
clerk or any of the guardians, went down 
to the school and forced the resignation 
—no not “forced,” for the man, I dare 
say, was happy enough to give it—occa- 
sioned the resignation of Stallwood and 
his wife. Thirdly, that they informed the 
guardians in the letter of the 4th of March 
that no proceedings could be taken in the 
matter, and then by the letter of the 15th 
informed them that they might prosecute, 
and, if necessary, offer a reward for his 
apprehension, which certainly was very 
necessary, because the House will be pre- 
pared to hear that long ago Stallwood had 
absconded. He had watched the course 
of events no doubt with great interest, 
and for a long time thought he should 
be able to bafile both guardians and 
Commissioners. But after the case of 
Ann Allen came out he thought that, 
on the whole, it would be the wisest 
thing to abscond. If no further proceed- 
ings are taken he may some years hence, 
when the evidence is almost forgotten 
and the witnesses scattered, return to the 
neighbourhood without a stain on his cha- 
racter. He could say that, when a public 
officer, he had tendered his resignation tothe 
authorities, who courteously accepted it; and 
he might become again a relieving officer or 
perhaps a schoolmaster. Fourthly, they 
complain of the conduct of the Poor Law 
Board, because through their mysterious 
silence and neglect in not giving them the 
slightest information or advice till a month 
had elapsed, and the chief offender had 
disappeared, the Board of Guardians has 
itself been accused, certainly undeservedly, 
of neglecting the interests of the pauper 
children. This is the case which from a 
sense of duty I have brought before the 
House. I shall listen with interest to any 
explanation given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for it does appear to me to be a 
ease which requires ample explanation at 
the least from Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I shall be glad if my conclusions 
should prove to be unfounded. I have 
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omitted to mention that on the 27th, when 
the Board of Guardians sent up the state- 
ment of Ann Allen, and protested against 
the conduct of the Poor Law Inspector in 
arranging the resignation of the school- 
master, they also sent a letter, which was 
addressed to them by a pauper then in 
the house, and which shows how keen was 
the feeling among the humbler classes on 
the subject. This letter, written after 
consultation with the other paupers, the 
writer being the best penman among them, 
was as follows :— 

‘**Gentlemen of this country ; we poor paupers 
ask for justice on the part of our poor children. 
We should like to know why the master’s conduct 
is not exposed to all the world. If we were to put 
a rope around a child’s neck, or draw a knife 
across its throat, or if our little females were 
treated in an indecent manner—if we were to do 
acts of such brutality, we should be tried and pun- 
ished. Is there the same law in this land for one 
as for another? Why are our feelings to be out- 
raged? We appeal for justice. Your humble 
servant, William Hoare, a pauper in the house.” 
The wording may excite a smile, but that 
letter shows what is the feeling of the 
paupers themselves, and that feeling is 
shared also by the poorer inhabitants. I 
do not wish to bring before the House de- 
tails which would be inconvenient and are 
not requisite, and I, therefore, only move 
for a copy of the letter of the Poor Law 
Board, signed by H. Fleming, Secretary, 
dated March 4, 1865. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Copy of a Letter from 
the Poor Law Board, dated the 4th day of March 
1865, and signed by Henry Fleming, secretary, 
relative to the Wycombe Union,” —(Mr. Disraeli,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
nothing to complain of in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s manner of bringing forward 
this case. He had done so with his usual 
clearness and courtesy, and if there had 
been any inaccuracies in his statement 
either of the law or the facts this was due, 
no doubt, to the instructions he had re- 
ceived. As he (Mr. OC. P. Villiers) was 
totally unaware of what was going to be 
brought before the House, he was not pre- 
pared to meet all the details into which 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone. He 
had marshalled his facts for the purpose 
of producing a particular effect, but the 
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question involved seemed to be one with 
respect to the particular powers conferred 
by the Legislature on the guardians and 
on the Poor Law Board respectively. The 
Legislature had provided for the protection 
of the inmates of workhouses, and for the 
removal of any person who might maltreat 
them ; and the powers necessary to accom- 
plish this object had been differently dis- 
tributed —some being given to the Poor 
Law Board, and others to the local autho- 
rities. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to find fault with the course which the 
central authorities took in not having acted 
up to their powers, and seemed to think 
that the guardians had been badly treated, 
that great scandal had been produced, and 
that there had been some miscarriage of 
justice. It did not appear to him that 
the law required any communication from 
a Local Board of Guardians to the Central 
Board before it could inquire into the con- 
duct of any of its officers; but a commu- 
nication had been made by the guardians 
of this union to the Central Board concern- 
ing certain irregular proceedings that had 
taken place at this district workhouse 
school. This was the course usually fol- 
lowed by the guardians if they had a com- 
plaint against their officers, and the course 
prescribed to the Central Board was to in- 
quire into the truth of this matter. The 
usual course was followed in this case— 
namely, the papers forwarded to the Cen- 
tral Board were immediately transmitted 
to the Inspector of the district, and he 
was instructed to ascertain whether the 
charges were well founded. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the papers 
were sent on the 14th; but they were 
received, he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) had been 
informed, on the 16th, and on that day 
they were transmitted to the Inspector, 
whom they reached on the 17th. The 
Inspector was at that time engaged in other 
business connected with his office; but, 
however, he lost not a moment, but pro- 
ceeded as soon as possible to the spot, 
which he reached on the 2lst, and did 
that which was daily done by Inspectors. 
He called upon the man charged to appear 
before him, stated the communications 
which had reached the Central Board, and 
informed him that he had been appointed 
to inquire into the facts of the case. The 
man was told that an investigation would 
take place, and that his course would be 
either to appear before the Board, examine 
witnesses, and make what defence he could, 
or state what he could in extenuation, or 
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to admit his guilt, and immediately resign | sion of the master. They communicated 


his situation. The course pursued by the 
Inspector was precisely that which the law 
prescribed, for by the 46th section 4 & 5 
Will. IV., the Central Board were directed 
to appoint competent persons for the ad- 
ministration of relief, &c., to the poor, 
and it was further enacted that the Board 
was empowered, upon the complaint of the 
guardians, to order and direct a competent 
and fit person to proceed to the place at 
which the alleged offence was committed, 
to make inquiry. The Central Board was 
also empowered to remove any master or 
officer whom they should deem unfit to 
discharge the duties of his office. Such 
was the limited duty of the Central Board. 
They were directed to see that no unfit or 
incompetent person should remain in any 
office; and therefore when a person was 
charged with misbehaviour they might 
either call upon him to submit to an in- 
quiry or to resign. But with respect to 
the punishment of guilty persons, the law 
had provided that that matter should be 
in the power of the guardians. If anybody 
misbehaved in any way the Legislature 
had distinctly provided that the proceed- 
ings to be instituted with a view to the 
infliction of punishment should be in the 
hands of the guardians. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made light of that pro- 
vision, but it seemed somewhat important 
in the consideration of this case. The 
93rd section of 4 & 5 Will. IV. distinctly 
provided that any officer who might have 
in any way misconducted himself might 
be taken before two justices, and upon con- 
viction fined in asum not exceeding £20, or 
in default committed to prison for a. term 
not exceeding six calendar months. If the 
right hon. Gentleman knew as much of 
guardians as persons who were brought 
into daily contact with them, he would 
know that an inducement to proceed 
against offenders was held out to them by 
a provision which laid it down that it 
should be lawful for any Board of 
Guardians to pay out of the funds in their 
hands all costs for the apprehension and 
prosecution of any person who might be 
charged with misbehaviour or misconduct. 
A distinct provision was made in 7 & 8 
Vict. for costs under such circumstances. 
Well, then, what had happened in this 
matter? The Inspector having proceeded 
to the spot found there a Committee of 
the Board of Guardians appointed to make 
arrangements for the superintendence of 
the school in consequence of the suspen- 








with the Inspector, who informed them of 
what had been done, and that he had been 
instructed at once to proceed in the matter. 
The Committee, who had been appointed 
by the whole body of the guardians, were 
extremely glad to accept his services, and 
conferred with him for some time. The 
Inspector then went out and communicated 
with the master. He returned in a short 
time and informed the Committee that the 
master had tendered the resignation of his 
office unconditionally and absolutely. The 
Committee made no objection to that 
course, and the Inspector left on the same 
day, believing that he had done what the 
Committee wished and all that he had 
been deputed to do. The man had re- 
signed ; he had been told to quit the place 
without delay; a new master might be 
appointed, and the guardians had it in 
their power to punish the offender if they 
pleased. He would read a letter which 
the Inspector had written to the Poor Law 
Board to inform them of the mode in 
which he had executed his task. [Mr. 
Drsrarti: What is the date?] He pre- 
sumed it was the 2lst of February—it 
might have been a day or so after. The 
right hon. Gentleman then read the In- 
spector’s letter, which stated that he had 
received the master’s resignation, that he 
had advised the Committee as to what fur- 
ther was required to be done, and that he 
was not aware that it was the practice of 
the Board to take any steps under such cir- 
cumstances. Some time afterwards, when 
a question was put in the House, he (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers) inquired as to the nature 
of the offences, and why the matter had 
been left in the state it then was. The 
Inspector gave an explanation which ap- 
peared plausible, if not conclusive. He 
said— 

“TI have had great experience in examining 
painful cases of this kind in which children are 
concerned, and I have frequently had reason to 
doubt their veracity. Not that their intention is 
to deceive me, but they are brought out of the 
ward of a workhouse, they know what they are 
expected to say, and I am aware of nothing which 
is more shocking than the disgusting details which 
are given by those children. I avoid, therefore, 


entering on such investigations when it is pos- 
sible.” 


But there was another reason. The nature 
of the charge made it a fit subject for 
criminal proceedings. The schoolmaster 
was charged with an assault upon certain 
children, and what was the position of the 
Inspector under such circumstances? The 
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guardians supposed that the Poor Law 
Board would proceed almost judicially, 
not only in hearing the case, but in passing 
judgment and inflicting punishment. The 
Inspector, no doubt, had the power of 
taking evidence, and the witnesses were 
sworn; but the doubt was how fur the 
Inspector was entitled to put the school- 
master on his oath and take evidence 
which might be used against him at the 
next assizes. Most persons would say 
that was an improper thing to do, and it 
was certainly inconsistent with the general 
principle of law in this country. The 
Inspector was, therefore, obliged to use 
his power very carefully, and the inquiry 
was, in fact, rather an irregular proceed- 
ing, instituted in order that the Central 
Board might know whether they were 
called upon to act, and whether the officer 
ought to be called upon to resign. He 
wished to request the attention of the 
right hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Disraeli) to 
the position of the Inspector in the pre- 
sent case. He obtained the resignation of 
the officer, and he left it open to the 
guardians to proceed in the regular way 
in making out the charge which they said 
they had evidence to establish. There 
was, he thought, no ground for complain- 
ing of any tardiness on the part of the 
Poor Law Board in its communicatious 
with the guardians. They were fully 
aware of the state of the law and of their 
power under it, and were somewhat of- 
fended with the Inspector for unnecessarily 
reminding them of it. The wonder was 
not so much that the Central Board did 
not act more promptly, as that the guar- 
dians did not exercise their powers. They 
had not the slightest doubt that they pos- 
sessed the power of proceeding. The 
question was still asked why they did not 
even now proceed criminally against this 
person for the offence with which he was 
charged. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to wish the House to believe that 
it was in consequence of the shortcomings 
of the Central Board and the course taken 
by the Inspector that justice was not 
satisfied, and he intimated that this man 
might some day or other again fill some 
situation under the Poor-.Law Board. That, 
however, would be impossible. The man 
had not absconded. He believed it was 
known where he might be found, and it 
was clear that the guardians might offer 
a reward for his apprehension and proceed 
against him. But with regard to his fu- 
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the Poor Law Board of the resignation or 
discharge of any officer. The charge against 
him, his resignation, and the circumstances 
under which it was offered, were all re- 
corded in the books of the Board. He 
could not be appointed without the sanction 
of the Board, and they would not give that 
sanction without a reference to their books. 
He confessed he did not know precisely 
what the guardians had to complain of. 
They were of opinion, no doubt, that there 
might have been a communication made to 
them immediately ; but the Board thought 
it would be much more satisfactory to send 
the papers and instructions at once to the 
Inspector. He went down immediately to 
the spot. He received the letter on the 
17th of February, and he was upon the 
spot on the 21st of February. The right 
hon. Gentleman would have the House 
believe that between the 14th of February 
and the 4th of March no communication 
from the Poor Law Board was received by 
the Board of Guardians or their clerk. 
That could hardly be the case if the In- 
spector was on the spot by the 2lst of 
February, and in communication with the 
Committee who carried the resignation to 
the rest of the Board of Guardians. He 
did not see that, under these circumstances, 
the guardians had any reason to complain 
of any want of consideration or punctuality. 
He would not pretend to say that the In- 
spector had taken the very best course, 
because it would perhaps have been better 
if he had left the guardians to take pro- 
ceedings against the schoolmaster before a 
court of justice. But the Inspector was a 
most honourable, intelligent, and expe- 
rienced man, and had acted from the very 
best motives. There was something like 
unfairness in imputing to the Inspector a 
desire to “hush up” the matter. This 
was rather an odious imputation, and im- 
plied complicity. But nothing the Inspector 
did evinced any intention to hush up the 
matter. He had no acquaintance with 
the schoolmaster, he had no quarrel with 
the guardians, and he had no possible con- 
nection with the place or with any person 
that should lead him to deviate from the 
practice pursued by himself and the other 
Inspectors in similar cases. It could not 
be said that he hushed up the matter when 
he forced the officer to resign, and told the 
guardians they might proceed against him 
either at the assizes or before the justices. 
He trusted that after this explanation the 
right hon. Gentleman would be of opinion 


ture employment, a record was kept at | that there had been no neglect on the 
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part of the Board, nor any misconduct on 
the part of the Inspector in the course he 
had pursued in this matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE IN 
SCOTLAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CRAUFURD, in rising to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer to the method adopted for expediting 
the collection of the Revenue in Scotland, 
as shown by Return No. 223 of the present 
Session, said, that he had been induced 
to do so partly by what had appeared in 
some of the prints, and partly from a desire 
to point out the dissatisfaction which was 
felt at the mode in which the business of 
collection was transacted. In 1857, an 
Act was passed fixing the close of the 
collection for the Ist January, the day on 
which the assessed and other taxes should 
be gathered into the Exchequer. Now 
this regulation had been found exceedingly 
inconvenient in its practical application, 
because it differed from the habits of the 
country in the collection of rents and the 
payment of the interest of money in Scot- 
land; and it was probable that the dis- 
satisfaction was really attributable to this 
circumstance. But, in addition, there was 
a feeling that the collectors, or rather the 
Comptroller, at the office in Edinburgh was 
desirous to make a good show by the rapid 
collection of the taxes in Scotland. No 
doubt, it was very desirable that a public 
officer should discharge his duty with 
ability and with all due expedition; but 
he ought not to go beyond that to the 
inconvenience and discomfort of those who 
have to pay the taxes; but he thought 
some little excess had been shown by the 
head officer at Edinburgh to show its zeal 
and activity. It was said that a course 
had even been pursued which was scarcely 
correct—that such was the coercion used 
towards the collectors throughout the 
country, that they had been compelled in 
many instances to advance money out of 
their own pockets for the purpose of 
closing the collection at an early period. 
He at first thought that there might have 
been a few exceptional cases of the kind; 
but the office at Edinburgh had published 
a tabulated statement of the form of col- 
lection, which drew his attention to the 
matter. It appeared from that statement 
—which being included in a Return for 
which he had moved was now before the 
House—that the collection in sixteen dis- 
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tricts had been closed on or before the 31st 
January, five before the 4th February, and 
that three others still remained unclosed. 
That seemed to have been the last bulletin 
circulated by the Head Office in Edinburgh, 
containing the latest dates at which any 
of the collections were closed. But other 
statements had been circulated, beginning 
the 3rd January, and going on to the 
10th, the 17th, and the 24th. The one 
first in order only gave a statement of the 
collections closed without any statement of . 
the collection. On the 3rd February it 
was stated that in no less than sixteen dis- 
tricts the rate per cent collected on the 
3lst January was 100 per cent; in the 
second class there were five between 90 
and 100 per cent; and in the third class 
there were two between 80 and 90 per 
cent. Sixteen were alleged to have been 
closed on or before the 31st January, with 
all the sums collected. Now, he was told 
that that statement was incorrect; and in 
consequence of what he had heard he had 
moved for a Return of the various Esti- 
mates in a tabular form in detail, contain- 
ing the amount of assessment, the net 
amount to be collected, and the percentage 
collected on the Ist March; and having 
heard that some collectors were in the 
habit of advancing money for the purpose 
of closing their collections, in order to 
appear in the good books of the Head 
Office, he inserted a column requiring 
the amount, if any, which had been ad- 
vanced by the collectors for the purpose 
of closing the collection. He thought 
that, in order to relieve themselves from 
pressing applications from headquarters, 
some of the collectors might have advanced 
the money, intending to repay themselves 
out of the outstanding accounts. But to 
his astonishment, there was scarcely a 
district in Scotland in which the collectors 
were not in the habit of advancing money 
towards the collection; and the result of 
the return was, that out of sixteen dis- 
tricts that had collected cent per cent on 
the 31st January, there was scarcely one 
that had collected cent percent on the Ist 
March, so that the statement in the docu- 
ment circulated from the head-office was 
perfectly inaccurate; and he submitted 
that it is not a correct mode of dealing with 
the affairs of the country to misrepresent 
the state of the collection of the revenue, 
and to hold up to discredit and disapproba- 
tion those collectors who had not thought 
proper to advance money out of their own 
pockets in order to enable the Comptroller 
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at Edinburg to make a good show in re- 
turning the state of his collection. It ap- 
peared strange that the servants of the 
country should be called upon to pay 
money in advance of the collection. He 
found that in Stirling, Clackmannan, and 
Linlithgow, the amount so advanced was 
£1,257; in Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, the amount paid in advance 
was no less than £1,362. And up to this 
moment in scarcely any district had the 
collector been repaid, or able to repay 
himself out of the collection. Now he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
on what principle this system had been in- 
troduced—what right there was to exact 
such a course of proceeding from the col- 
lectors—whether they are paid for it— 
whether they receive an allowance or per- 
centage—and how they could go to the tax- 
payer and ask him to pay taxes after they 
had published a statement showing that all 
the taxes had been already collected, and 
that the full amount of the revenue was 
in the Exchequer? It seemed to be a 
most extraordinary state of things. If this 
had been done voluntarily there would 
have been no harm in it; but since 
he first noticed the matter, he had received 
communications showing that these gentle- 
men were driven into the adoption of this 
system. The Comptroller in Edinburgh 
applied the whip so unsparingly to the 
collectors that it might be the whole of 
them had to advance the amount out of 
their own pockets, thus leading to the 
false inference that the collection had been 
closed. He had heard another statement, 
to the effect that these advances were 
made by the collectors in consequence of 
applications having been made in the most 
peremptory terms. Now it was not at 
all likely that they would have made 
advances unless they had been goaded to 
do so. True, the Comptroller did not ask 
them in so many words to make the ad- 
vances, but he alluded to the consequence 
of not closing the collection, which was 
utterly impossible except by advancing 
the arrears—the consequence meaning 
dismissal from office. He wrote them 
asking them to close, and that credit would 
be given afterwards for arrears, the plain 
meaning of this being that they were to 
advance the arrears. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to show 
that matters were not exactly as they had 
been represented ; but it certainly was ex- 
traordinary that out of those sixteen dis- 
tricts that were stated to have closed their 
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collections not one had really done so— 
that was, that all the taxes have not been 
gathered in until two months, or fully a . 
month after the date put down. In 
almost all cases there was still an 
arrear due. In Aberdeen the amount 
advanced by the collector to close the 
collection was £696; in Argyle, Camp- 
beltown, the amount was £775; in Argyle, 
Inverary, it was £396. On comparing 
the statements of the account, he found 
that in the case of Stirling, Clackmannan, 
and Linlithgow, where £1,257 were ad. 
vanced, the sum still uncollected is £260; 
and that in Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, where £1,300 were ad- 
vanced, the amount still outstanding is 
£438, which the collector is still out of 
pocket. And he wanted to know this: 
Suppose some of the taxpayers should be- 
come insolvent, or dispute the rate, how 
were these collectors to recoup themselves ? 
He submitted that this was a most unusual 
course to pursue, and that these collectors 
would not have advanced these large sums 
of money unless under some real or ima- 
ginary compulsion, quite sufficient in 
their minds to induce them to take that 
course. The total amount of money ad- 
vanced by the various collectors, as shown 
by the Returns before the House, was 
£7,585 10s. 1ld.; andthe total amount 
still outstanding on the Ist March was 
£2,314 12s. 3d., which had been paid out 
of the pockets of these gentlemen. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
state that such a practice did not meet his 
sanction, and that some remedy would be 
adopted to put an end to it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with reference to the 
general system of collecting taxes in Scot- 
land, the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated very truly that they were collected 
in a different way from the manner in 
which they were formerly collected, and 
he regards the change as a grievance to- 
wards Scotland, arising from the present 
system of payment. His (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s) means of judg- 
ment on the subject are two. The first 
was the direct assurance of those who 
were engaged in the service of the Govern- 
ment in the collection of these taxes; the 
second was the negative evidence derived 
from the absence of complaints; and he 
could say, especially with regard to the 
second of these means, that his belief was 
that the system of the collection ef taxes 
which had been introduced into, and was 
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now in operation in Scotland, was satis- 
factory. He had far less trouble, far 
fewer complaints with regard to the col- 
lection of taxes in Scotland than with 
regard to any other portion of the United 
Kingdom; and he thought that was an 
indication as to what was the real state of 
the case as to these collectors. With re- 
gard to the question to which his hon. 
Friend particularly referred, it was one 
which had not been brought under his 
notice until within the last three or four 
days. The fact was, that a document 
called a ‘‘ billet’? was printed under the 
direction of the Inland Revenue Board for 
Scotland, and in that document was stated 
what was the progress made in each of 
the collecting districts in the performance 
of that duty. It was true, he believed, 
as is stated by his hon. Friend, that in 
certain cases money to make up the col- 
lection was temporarily advanced by the 
collectors themselves. Well, now, that 
was not an usual mode of proceeding in 
the collection of taxes; but in his remarks 
his hon. Friend had not quite clearly ob- 
served the distinction between the various 
parties interested in this proceeding. He 
was bound to say, with regard to the 
management of the Inland Revenue in 
Scotland, that nothing could be higher than 
the character for integrity and asssiduity 
of the gentleman (Mr. Fletcher) who is at 
the head of that important branch of the 
public service, and nothing could be better 
than the conduct of that service generally. 
Mr. Fletcher’s was not an independent 
department; it must be borne in mind 
that Scotland had its own peculiarities, 
and the department in that country has 
certain usages of its own. Now, the im- 
portant question was, whether there was 
any pressure put upon the collectors to 
induce them to make these advances, or 
whether they made them of their own 
free will out of their own resources. Now, 
on that question he could speak most con- 
fidently. There was no pressure what- 
ever on the collectors, except the public 
spirit with which they were actuated. He 
was told that that was what induces them 
to make these advances. He hardly need 
say that no request, no menace, had ever 
been communicated to them to do this; it 
was purely and absolutely their own act, 
growing out of the free will of these gen- 
tlemen themselves, although, undoubtedly, 
those who were laggards in the race do 
not like the practice. If his hon. Friend 
had any evidence in his possession showing 
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that a degree of pressure had been exer- 
cised upon these collectors to expedite 
the performance of their office by requir- 
ing them to advance money from their 
own resources, on the receipt of that evi- 
dence he promised that no effort on his 
part shall be spared to put a stop to such 
a practice ; but so long as it was purely 
voluntary, and a point of honour among 
the eollectors, he did not see the necessity 
of interference, because, unusual as the 
practice was, he thought he should have 
the opportunity of knowing more of it be- 
fore he interfered; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man could give any information that the 
slightest degree of pressure has been ex- 
ercised towards these collectors, the mat- 
ter should have his immediate attention. 
He was bound to say it was stated to him 
on the best authority that no distinction 
was drawn by the Department between 
those collectors who choose to adopt this 
practice and those who did not. 


DISGRACEFUL STATE OF UPPER 
STREET, ISLINGTON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he had had his attention called to 
the disgraceful and indecent proceedings 
which take place every Sunday evening 
in the Upper Street, Islington ; and whe- 
ther he will take measures for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants of that localit 
from the outrages and assaults to which 
they are now weekly subjected? The in- 
habitants of Islington, who paid about 
£20,000 a year for police rates, were much 
scandalized at the manner in which this 
public thoroughfare was kept by the po- 
lice, and naturally believed that if they 
had the management of their own police 
such disgraceful scenes as were now wit- 
nessed in Upper Street, Islington, would 
speedily be put an end to. During the 
last ten or twelve months it had been im- 
possible for respectable women and young 
females to walk through this street on 
their return from their respective places 
of worship without being subjected to the 
most scandalous outrages by a set of ruf- 
fians who congregated on this wide and open 
thoroughfare, a fine promenade a mile in 
length, which the inhabitants were so 
proud of that they compared it to one 
of the boulevards in Paris, These re- 
spectable females were not only sub- 
jected to these indecent assaults, but their 
ears were polluted by language the most 














horrible it was possible to imagine. He 
would not state to the House the lan- 
guage that had been communicated to 
him as being uttered and the acts 
done by these ruffians every Sunday 
evening with impunity. He felt satis- 
fied that if the right hon. Baronet had 
been at all aware of the disgraceful scenes 
which took place every Sunday night in 
this locality, and the language used, he 
would have been the first to condemn it 
and endeavour to put a stop to it. Un- 
fortunately the inhabitants were deprived 
of local self-government in this respect, 
and they were handed over to the autho- 
rities at Scotland Yard, who only gave 
some two or three policeman for the 
protection of the public against some 
1,500 or 1,600 ruffians who assembled in 
the place every Sunday night with the 
determination of insulting and annoying 
not only the respectable inhabitants but 
every passer-by. Only one policeman 
was on duty there, and if he took 
an offender into custody the respecta- 
ble female who had been assaulted was 
left to the tender mercies of the ruffian’s 
companions. One man was apprehend- 
ed last week, and when taken before 
the magistrate at the Clerkenwell Police 
Court, he was discharged because the 
female did not attend to prefer the charge 
against him. Such a decision, he thought, 
was only likely to aggravate and not lessen 
the evil complained of, and he very much 
regretted that the magistrate had not fol- 
lowed the example of another police 
magistrate and punished the offenders upon 
proof of the offence without the presence 
of the female who had been assaulted. In 
Newington, where a similar state of things 
prevailed some time ago, the offenders were 
punished, and he believed that those out- 
rages had since ceased to be perpetrated in 
that locality. He felt quite satisfied that 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
was as desirous as anybody could be to put 
a stop to proceedings so disreputable, and 
he trusted he would take the necessary 
steps to accomplish that object. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that his at- 
tention had not been called to the subject 
before the notice was placed upon the 
paper by the hon. Gentleman. On inquiry 
he found why his attention had not 
been called to the matter. As his hon. 
Friend had stated, there existed in 
the neighbourhood referred to a wide 
and enjoyable walk, which on Sundays 
was much frequented. Among those who 
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availed themselves of the advantage which 
this walk offered were a great many dis- 
orderly young men, and he feared some 
disorderly young women also. A com- 
plaint was made to Sir Richard Mayne 
about the conduct of these young people, 
and no appeal had been made to himself 
because the inhabitants expressed them. 
selves satisfied with Sir Richard Mayne’s 
answer, and with the police arrangements 
which he promised should be made for the 
protection of the neighbourhood. The hon. 
Gentleman had made a mistake in saying 
that only one policeman was stationed at 
the spot, because six policemen were placed 
there, in addition to the occasional ser- 
vices of an inspector and serjeant. The 
inhabitants were told that the services 
of the police alone were not effectual to 
remedy the evil complained of, but that 
evidence must be given in any cases of 
misbehaviour by the person ill-treated, 
or by some respectable inhabitants who 
had been witnesses of the ill-treatment. 
His hon. Friend had alluded to one case 
in which the prisoner had been discharged 
by the magistrate. On that occasion 
evidence was given by the policeman, and 
a number of the inhabitants attended for 
the purpose of appealing for protection. 
The police had also apprehended persons 
for similar misconduct in Westminster 
Bridge Road, and Newington, and in these 
instances the magistrate had committed 
the prisoners, on the production of suffi- 
cient evidence, without requiring the 
appearance of the young women who had 
been insulted. On the occasion, however, 
alluded to by his hon. Friend the prisoner 
said that he was very sorry for what had 
been done, and promised that if forgiven 
he would not again frequent the neigh- 
bourhood. The magistrate (Mr. Barker) 
in discharging him, told him that if he 
were again brought before him on such a 
charge he would pass such a sentence on 
him as would keep him away not only 
from that, but any other neighbourhood 
for some time, and in answer to the state- 
ments of the inhabitants expressed his de- 
termination to act vigorously in the matter. 
Although the prisoner in this instance had 
been let off because of the non-appearance 
of the young woman who had been in- 
sulted, the magistrate had not stated his 
intention of treating every prisoner charged 
with a like offence in a similar manner. 
He believed that if any of the respectable 
inhabitants would take the trouble to 





give evidence in these cases the magistrate 
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would be fully justified in committing a; charged under the Vote, in addition to 
prisoner even in the absence of a prosecu- | which there were large sums charged for the 
trix. He could assure his hon, Friend | rent of the War Office. He regretted to find 
that there was no unwillingness on the that a practice had sprung up within the 
part of the authorities to afford a sufficient last few years of charging the public with 
number of policemen—not, of course, to rent on buildings which were practically 
watch every single person, but to give such Crown property. He should also be glad to 
assistance and protection as was required. | know why the Geological Museum, in Jer- 
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Mr. COX said, he wished to ask the | 
right hon. Baronet, whether, in case six 


policemen were found to be insufficient to | 


control 1,600 ruffians, an increased force | 
would be granted ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not, 
know that there were 1,600 ruffians. He | 
should hope that the 1,600 persons| 
who frequented this very agreoable walk | 
were not all ruffians. The young women 
themselves, too, were not always unwilling 
parties to the misbehaviour complained of. | 
The police force should of course vary 
according to the circumstances of each 
particular exigency. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he wished to 
inquire, whether the exclusive responsi- 
bility of placing a number of policemen 
in any locality rested with Sir Richard 
Mayne ; or whether any share of that re- 
sponsibility rested in the Home Office ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: If an appeal 
were made to me, which was not done in 
this case, because the inhabitants had 
expressed themselves satisfied with the 
present arrangement, I should call upon 
the Commissioner of Police to explain 
the reason which induced him to fix any 
number; and if I saw that that number 
was deficient I would express to him that 
opinion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
(In the Committee.) 
CLASS I.—PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 

(1.) £48,836, Royal Palaces. 

(2.) £100,590, Public Buildings. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
he objected to several of the items in this 
Vote, on the ground that they ought to 
be included in the Army Estimates, in- 
stead of the Estimates for the Civil Ser- 
vice. Not only were they asked for money 
for the maintenance and repair of the 
Chelsea Hospital and the Tower of London, 
both military charges, but the rents of the 
Army Medical Inspection office—Delahay 





Street and Delahay Mews—were also 


myn Street, was not included in the Vote 
this year? He wished to know why these 
items were omitted, and whether they ap- 
peared in any other Vote ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it had been the 
desire of the Government to place the va- 
rious expenses of each Department, as far 
as possible, together in the same Estimate. 
The item for the Geological Museum had, 
therefore, been transferred to the Science 
and Art Department, and also the items 
for the furniture of the museums. With 
respect to the Tower of London, the por- 
tion for the expenses of which a sum was 
asked in this Vote did not come under the 
control of the military department, but, 
being a portion of an ancient palace, was 
managed by the Office of Works. With 
regard to Chelsea Hospital, although it was 
in one sense a military establishment, it 
had always been treated differently from 
such purely military buildings as barracks. 
The building was occupied by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea, and the cost of re- 
pairs came properly under this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £12,000, Furniture of Public Offices. 


(4.) £99,090, Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Gardens, &e. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY rose to put 
two questions to the First Commissioner 
of Works. At present persons wishing to 
pass from Bayswater to Knightsbridge 
were compelled to do so by traversing 
three sides of a square, and he thought 
that an alteration might be made which 
would greatly conduce to the public conve- 
nience. He fully appreciated the beauty 
and the charms of Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park, but he believed that a 
sunken road might be made from Bays- 
water along the eastern side of Kensington 
Gardens, and carried on by a widening of 
the existing bridge over the Serpentine, 
and then be continued under Rotten Row 
to Knightsbridge. Such a road might be 
made without causing inconvenience or 
creating an eyesore. With regard to the 
second question, he would observe that 
equestrian exercise had now become so ge- 
neral, and especially with ladies, that it 
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might be termed an English institution. It 
appeared to him that the ride might very 
easily be continued from Rotten Row round 
Kensington Gardens without at all inter- 
fering with the public enjoyment of those 
beautiful gardens. He was fully aware of 
how much the public was indebted to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the improvements 
he had made in the parks, and for the 
manner in which they were kept. He 
believed that no capital in Europe could 
boast such beautiful public gardens as 
we possessed. He would, therefore, ask 
the First Commissioner of Works to con- 
sider whether it was practicable and de- 
sirable to make a cart and carriage com- 
munication from Victoria or Buckhill Gate, 
Bayswater, to Knightsbridge, by means of 
a sunken road, the bridge over the Serpen- 
tine being widened, and a tunnel under 
Rotten Row, and to ascertain at what ex- 
pense it could be done; and, whether it 
would be desirable to prolong Rotten Row, 
so as to form a road for riding all round 
the exterior of Kensington Gardens, like 
that lately made in Birdeage Walk. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought that 
the Committee were bound to give the right 
hon. Gentleman credit for the admirable 
way in which the parks were kept. He 
hoped, however, that the general acknow- 
ledgment of that fact would not stimulate 
him to expend more money upon them. 
£30,000 was, after all, a good sum to pay 
for keeping up St. James’s Park, the 
Green Park, Hyde Park, and Kensington 
Gardens. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he hoped 
that well-intentioned suggestions would not 
induce the right hon. Gentleman to destroy 
the real charm of the public parks. Those 
who lived in the metropolis must pay some 
price for the enjoyment of the parks. Either 
they must be kept as places of recreation, 
or they must be cut up for roads for the 
public convenience. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to exercise the greatest 
jealousy with reference to all proposala for 
increasing the traffic across the parks. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would steadfastly adhere to his principle of 
preserving a great portion of the metro- 
polis for the purpose of promoting the 
public health as well as for recreation. He 
(Mr. Powell) was glad to find that the parks 
were becoming year by year the resort of 
working men and their children, as well as of 
the higher and more educated classes, who 
some years since might be said to be the 
exclusive visitors of them. He felt bound 
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to pay his tribute of admiration to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the improvements 
he had effected in those parks. He hoped, 
however, that those improvements would 
not be carried to an extreme by any attempt 
to give them the character of gardens in- 
stead of parks. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he thought 
that a sunken road from Bayswater to 
Knightsbridge, across Hyde Park, might 
be made, which would be a great conveni- 
ence especially to the residents at those 
places, and which would not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the objects to which 
the parks were primarily dedicated. The 
right hon. Gentleman deserved the greatest 
eredit for the care which he took of the 
parks. It seemed to him that the House 
had become a great deal too fond of cut- 
ting down the expenditure upon the metro- 
polis. Now, although they need not imitate 
the immoderate expenditure upon parks 
they ought not to allow themselves to be 
influenced by that parsimonious feeling 
which had been creeping in of late years. 
People who came to London from all parts 
shared in the enjoyment of these parks, 
and it was an object, therefore, to which 
the country at large ought to contribute. 

Cotone. DUNNE said, he did not 
deny that the parks were very tastefully 
kept, but thought that every Member not 
actually connected with the metropolis 
ought to look with the greatest jealousy at 
this expenditure, and he should like to have 
an explanation of the circumstances under 
which they appeared on the Votes. Five 
additional parks had ‘‘ cropped up”’ of late 
years. Battersea Park was one of them. 
It was understood that its expenses would 
be paid by the inhabitants and out of some 
fund mentioned at the time it was opened. 
Kennington and Victoria were also new 
parks. No doubt the arrangement and 
management of them all were admirable, 
but he wished to know how much each econ- 
tributed to the Treasury. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought that a great reason for the expen- 
siveness of these parks was the ornamental 
gardening. A large garden establishment, 
with hothouses and expensive plants of all 
kinds, had recently been commenced at 
Battersea Park, the cost of which had in- 
creased upwards of £2,000 this year. It 
would be well if the Treasury would put a 
check on the exuberant fancy of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He should like to have an 
explanation of the Ranger’s Department, 
as distinguished from that of the Board 
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of Works. If a Ranger were not needed 
for Kensington Gardens, what did Hyde 
Park or St. James’s Park want with one ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the Committee 
might at all events rest satisfied that 
sufficient money would be expended upon 
those parks so long as the metropolis 
was represented by such able Gentlemen 
as the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Lewis). It appeared by a foot-note in 
the Votes that the income derivable last 
year from the Royal parks and gardens, 
and which was paid into the Consolidated 
Fund, was £3,584 odd. Now a whole 
crop of parks had lately burst upon us. 
He wished to know how many of them 
contributed towards the amount of income 
to which he had referred. 

Mr. COWPER said, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Buckingham (Sir Harry 
Verney) that it would be very desirable to 
enable carts and omnibuses as well as 
cabs to go across from Bayswater to Ken- 
sington during the day and night, provided 
that object could be attained without any 
sacrifice of the pleasure and enjoyment of 
the parks. The matter was thoroughly 
diseussed in ]862—the Exhibition year— 
when it was proposed to make a sunken 
road across Kensington Gardens, and strong 
objections were urged against making a 
gash, as it was called, across Kensington 
Gardens. The reception which the pro- 
posal met with was not an encouragement 
to repeat it. That scheme, however, was 
much less objectionable than that now 
proposed by the hon. Baronet, which was 
to have two tunnels or sunken roads, one 
on each side of the bridge. One would 
have to pass under Rotten Row, and 
would make a disagreeable feature in that 
part of the park. His hon. Friend had 
pointed out the disadvantage to which 
Rotten Row was exposed by not leading 
anywhere; and, no doubt, it would be 
very desirable if Rotten Row could be 
prolonged round the outskirts of Kensing- 
ton Gardens. It had been considered, and 
was feasible, but he was not prepared to 
do,anything at present. If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Dunne) had 
studied the Estimates more carefully, he 
would have seen that there were no 
new parks. Battersea Park was fifteen 
years old. The expenses of making it 
were defrayed out of a loan of money 
made by the Public Works Commissioners, 
and would be repaid in the course of time. 
When the land set apart round the park 
for building purposes was built upon there 
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would be an ample sum to repay the 
money advanced. The delay had arisen 
from the slowness of building operations in 
that part of the town, and perhaps also 
from the fact of there being a toll bridge 
there. He did not remember the date of 
Kennington Park, but certainly no new 
park had been made since he was in office. 
This was not an inereasing Vote, and 
though it was slightly higher this year than 
last, it was lower than it had been in pre- 
vious years. The expenses in the way of 
gardens and hothouses really formed a 
very small part proportionately of the 
whole expense. The great burden lay in 
the expense of maintaining the roads and 
watering them, and in keeping order by 
constables. There were seven miles of 
road in Hyde Park, and seventeen miles 
of walks. He was glad to find that the 
House was of opinion that the parks should 
be kept up in a perfect state. They 
were enjoyed by people coming from all 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
they belonged to the Crown, were used 
by the nation, and ought to be worthy 
of the Empire. The £3,584 set down in 
the Estimates was the amount of receipts 
for grazing sheep in the parks. The 
grazing had the double advantage of im- 
proving the herbage and producing some 
revenue, and he must say that Battersea 
Park had contributed its full quota in that 


respect. 

Stir FRANGIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the ornamental 
water in the Regent’s Park smelt so badly 
in hot weather that it was injurious to the 
health of the neighbourhood. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that the £99,000 
was all for the metropolis, with the excep- 
tion of £2,000 for Holyrood Palace. There 
was nothing for Ireland in the Vote, though 
there was a magnificent park of between 
6,000 and 7,000 acres in extent, close to 
Dublin, and though the Government were 
at this moment about to make a gross in- 
fringement on the public rights by handing 
over the Curragh of Kildare to the War 
Department. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
know which of the metropolitan parks was 
self-supporting, and which of them contri- 
buted something towards the sum of £3,584 
referred to. 

Mr. COWPER said, that all the 
Royal parks contributed something to this 
amount, though not one of them was self- 
supporting, When they came to the Votes 
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for Ireland it would be found that a sum 
would be taken for Phoenix Park. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, they paid much 
more money than they got back. 

Mr BENTINCK said, that it would ap- 
pear that none of the metropolitan parks 
were self-supporting, and that while some 
of them contributed a small sum towards 
their maintenance, the others were entirely 
kept up out of the public purse. He was glad 
to get the admission from his hon. Friend 
that they annually voted a large sum out 
of the public purse for the benefit of the 
metropolis. He hoped to live to see the 
day when there would be a successful resis- 
tance to this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £49,456, New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he wished 
to ask for explanations on two or three 
points connected with this Vote; and 
first as to the clock tower, and the 
mode in which it was to be completed. 
Part of the original design was a large 
enclosed square between Westminster Hall 
and Bridge Street, and it was intended 
that the clock tower should form part 
of the block of buildings instead of rising 
from the ground independently. In con- 
sequence of the view of Westminster 
Abbey which was obtained from the open 
space in New Bridge Street it had been 
determined to depart from the original 
design of Sir Charles Barry, and have the 
clock tower springing from the ground in- 
stead of rising from a square, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) 
would give some explanation of the plans 
for the modification, and name the archi- 
tect who was to carry it out. He con- 
sidered, too, that plans of the proposed 
change should have been submitted to the 
view of hon. Members. The next question 
he wished to ask referred to the Peers’ 
Robing Room and its decorations, especi- 
ally, ‘‘ Moses Coming Down from Mount 
Sinai,” and the “ Judgment of Daniel.” 
He wished to know what was the arrange- 
ment between the Government and Mr. 
Herbert with respect to the ‘‘ Judgment of 
Daniel.” Had Mr. Herbert received full 
commission for the completion of the design? 
Were they in future years to have a painful 
controversy respecting the sum which should 
be paid to that most distinguished of modern 
artists? Had any negotiation been en- 
tered into with reference to the completion 
of the full design for the decoration of the 
Mr. Cowper 
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Robing Room ? Two other pictures having 
been planned by the artist, he wished to 
ascertain whether any arrangement had 
been made in reference to the entire exe- 
cution of the comprehensive plan first con- 
ceived? Another question he wished to 
ask referred to the Royal Gallery—namely, 
whether Mr. Maclise’s picture of the 
“‘ Battle of Trafalgar’ was nearly com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House that after the 
discussion last year respecting the re- 
muneration of Mr. Herbert a Commission 
was appointed to consider the whole sub. 
ject of remuneration for the wall paintings. 
That Commission recommended that the 
payment of Mr. Herbert for ‘* Moses de- 
livering the Law on Mount Sinai ’’ should 
be raised to £5,000; and it also recom- 
mended that the agreements for those 
wall paintings should be cancelled, as 
they were inapplicable to present cir- 
cumstances. The Government had acted 
on these recommendations, and were pre- 
pared to propose to Parliament the Vote 
now necessary in order to raise the pay- 
ment for ‘‘ Moses delivering the Law on 
Mount Sinai” to £5,000. They had 
asked Mr. Herbert what sum he should 
expect to receive for his next picture, 
** The Judgment of Daniel,” and he named 
£4,000, which sum the Government were 
advised would be a proper one to give him; 
accordingly, an agreement had been en- 
tered into with Mr. Herbert for that 
amount. The design for this picture had 
been approved by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, and was a fine composition, and there 
was every reason to hope that the next 
picture would equal the former in power, 
and expression, and impressiveness. Mr. 
Maclise had nearly finished his picture, 
and would shortly be entitled to receive 
payment, which was to be raised from 
£3,500, as it stood under the original 
agreement, to £5,000. The future paint- 
ings of Mr. Cope and Mr. Ward were 
to be raised by £100 each, according 
to the recommendation of the Fresco Com- 
missioners, and each picture would in 
future be made the subject of a distirict 
agreement. The sum proposed for com- 
pleting the clock tower and New Palace 
Yard was intended to be spent in this way : 
—The side of the clock tower which was 
now imperfect would have the same front 
as the sides towards Westminster Bridge 
and towards the river. It was proposed 
to take advantage of the higher level of 
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the ground in Bridge Street to make a 
subway, by which Members proceeding 
from Palace Yard might escape the danger 
of the present passage, and reach the other 
side of the road without crossing the cause- 
way. This subway would open into the sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan District Railway, 
which was proposed to be made on the 
other side of Bridge Street, so that per- 
sons coming to and from Westminster 
would be able to pass into and out of the 
station without crossing the road. With 
regard to the open space, he would not 
adopt the suggestion of Sir Charles Barry 
of converting New Palace Yard into a 
quadrangle. It was proposed not to erect 
any more buildings around New Palace 
Yard. He preferred the grand effect of 
combining New Palace Yard and Parlia- 
ment Gardens in one large open square, 
laid out as a whole, and securing a good 
view of the Abbey. The whole extent of 
space would therefore remain open ; but 
it was proposed to put an iron fence where 
the wooden one now was, to cover the 
sloping ground with green turf, and to 
plant it with trees, for trees would flourish 
there if they were of the proper sort and 
well taken care of. Some expense would 
be incurred in levelling Palace Yard. In 
another year the arrangements would be 
completed for laying out Parliament Square. 
He had not been able to include all 
that in the Estimates this year. The 
architect intrusted with these matters 
was Mr. Edward Barry, who had shown 
much of the talent and power of his father, 
and the Department had entire confidence 
in him. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
would see clearly what was to be done 
from what he had stated. He had no 
specific plan to exhibit ; but the plan the 
Government proposed would be gladly 
shown to the hon. Member. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, one question 
he had asked had not been fully answered, 
with regard to the pictures for the Peers’ 
Robing Room. He had asked what ar- 
raugements were made with Mr. Herbert 
for the paintings to decorate that room, 
and whether the ‘Judgment of Daniel ”’ 
was to be executed on the walls of the 
room, or on canvas, to be fixed after its 
execution. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Fine Arts 
Commission had estimated for eight pic- 
tures, but Government were unwilling at 
present to commit themselves for that 
number. The last agreement was for 
the picture of ‘‘ The Judgment of Daniel;”’ 
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but the complete series would, of course, 
be painted by Mr. Herbert. He had 
prepared designs, and they had been ap- 
proved by the Fine Arts Commission. 
Although, therefore, the Government had 
not asked the House to commit itself 
by the approval of a new agreement 
for many pictures, yet it was generally 
understood that there was no intention 
to deprive Mr. Herbert of what the Fine 
Arts Commission had committed to him 
—namely, the completion of that room, 
whenever Parliament provided the funds. 
“The Judgment of Daniel’’ was not to 
be executed in the room, but in Mr. 
Herbert’s studio, on canvas, and to be 
placed on the wall when completed. This 
arrangement had been submitted to Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who entirely approved it. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he was glad to 
think there could now be no doubt as 
to the future intentions of the Government, 
that Mr. Herbert should have the opportu- 
nity of completing the other pictures 
pointed out by the Fine Arts Commission 
in the room in which he had already 
achieved such success. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to ask, if the Government were de- 
termined not to allow a station on the 
Metropolitan Railway near the House of 
Commons? It had formerly been proposed 
to construct a railway close to the Houses 
of Parliament, but an objection, he under- 
stood, had been raised that it would in- 
terfere with the rights of the Crown. He 
wished to have some explanation upon this 
point ? 

Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS said, he 
wished to know, if Mr. Herbert had aban- 
doned fresco and adopted canvas ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the room in 
the Lords where “The Judgment of 
Daniel” was to be placed required by the 
Peers, who could not give it up to enable 
Mr. Herbert to paint the wall; the only 
alternative therefore open to him was to 
paint on canvas and carry it into the room 
after being completed. Mr. Herbert, who 
was the best judge of what his pencil could 
execute, had told him that the new paint- 
ing would exectly harmonize in colour, 
tone, light and general appearance with 
that now on the wall. The Government 
had not objected to the station of the Me- 
tropolitan Railway, but to the railway 
taking possession of the tunnel from Palace 
Yard. The station would be not in Palace 
Yard, as was proposed, but opposite the 
tower, on the other side of Bridge Street. 
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The railway company had power to take 
the houses. on the north side of Bridge 
Street, provided they obtained the assent 
of Government, and that assent would only 
be given on the condition that any houses 
which might be erected in lieu of those 
to be pulled down should be built in a 
style which would harmonize with the 
architecture of the Palace. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask, whether the houses were 
to be built in the Gothic style ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that they would 
be in the Tudor, not in the Gothic style. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished for 
information as to the large sum asked for 
the housekeeping expenses of the Houses 
of Parliament, amounting to £22,761. 
There was a sum of £4,775 for gas, the 
greater part of which, he understood, was 
consumed in the private residences in the 
Palace. This appeared to be an enor- 
mous sum for the purpose, and he was 
desirous to know whether the amount of 
gas was accurately measured by proper 
persons appointed for the purpose, as he 
thought there must be great waste some- 
where ? 


Mr. COWPER said, that the large 
amount of gas consumed had been already 


brought under his notice. Dr. Percy, 
under whose superintendence the [louses 
were lighted and warmed, had been making 
a careful measurement of the amount con- 
sumed, and they were rather surprised at 
the office to find how much gas was used 
in the private residences. The attention 
of the occupiers of the private residences 
had been called to the fact, and a con- 
siderable saving had already been effected. 
He had no doubt that next year they 
would be able to make a further reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
ask what amount had been expended in the 
restoration of St. Stephen’s crypt. There 
was an entry of £2,055 only in the Votes 
for that purpose, but he understood that 
it had, in fact, cost £30,000. 


Mr. COWPER said, that the chief ex- | 


pense connected with the crypt at present 
was incurred in lighting it with gas, and 
the gasburners would be expensive, as 
they were obliged to be in harmony with 
the rest of the structure. He could not 
say exactly what the restoration had cost, 
as it was included in contracts for the 
whole building ; the stone work had been 
calcined in the fire, and had required to be 
renewed. He should say that a sum of 
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£3,500 would cover the cost of the decora- 
tion in painting, marble, and in painted 
glass. The charge for painting and gild- 
ing was £630. 

Mr. DILLWYN: What is to be the 
use of this crypt ? 

Mr. COWPER: It is a place of wor- 
ship, and I presume it will be used as 
such. 

Mr. WYLD said, he wished to draw 
attention to the letters which appeared in 
the Standard, from a former officer of the 
House, complaining of the state of the 
boilers, and the danger likely to ensue 
from the want of proper superintendence, 
There were four steam boilers, connected 
with the warming and ventilation of the 
House, immediately underneath where they 
were sitting. He wished to know whether 
they were under proper scientific superin- 
tendence. He might also say that the 
ventilation of the House was most unsatis- 
factory, it being alternately either too cold 
or too hot. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be kind enough to direct 
the officers of the House to attend to the 
matter, and, while he was seeking to sur- 
round hon. Members with the fine arts, 
would not altogether forget their comforts. 
Hon. Members on the Government side of 
the House often suffered considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
attend to the health and convenience of 
hon. Members on the Opposition Benehes 
as well as of those occupying seats on the 
Government side of the House. The fact 
was, there were frequent complaints as to 
the ventilation on both sides of the House; 
for from some mysterious cause between 
thé hours of four and six in the afternoon 
many Members were in a state of semi- 
asphyxia. He believed it was owing to the 
imperfect state of the ventilation. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber need not have the slightest fear re- 
specting the boilers, as Mr. Fairbairn had 
reported as to their entire safety, and had 
undertaken to keep them in order. He 
' was sorry if the drowsiness of hon. Mem- 
| bers were attributable to the ventilation, 
| but everything possible should be done to 
| supply pure air and to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers feeling any unpleasant effects from 
| bad ventilation. 





Vote agreed to, 


(6.) £5,708, Embassy Houses, &e. at 


| Paris and Madrid. 
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(7.) £3,455, Embassy Houses, &c. at 
Constantinople. 

(8.) £60,000, New Foreign Office. 

(9.) £9,139, Industrial Museum, Edin- 
burgh. 


(10.) £17,893, Probate Court and Re- 
gistries. 

Mr. COWPER said, in answer to a 
question, that the buildings in Doctors’ 
Commons stood in the way of the 4 ae og 
new street from the Mansion House to 
Blackfriars, and would have to be pulled 
down. No expense would be immediately 
occasioned by pulling them down, because 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
would purchase the property, would be 
bound to supply another registry, to which 
the deeds would be transferred until they 
could be removed together with the whole 
of the probate registers to one building in 
the proposed new courts of justice. Then 
the site of that registry would be for sale, 
when owing to the opening of the new 
street it would be more valuable. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £28,750, Public Record Reposi- 
tory. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he wished 
to ask whether the same style of architec- 
ture would be adopted for the enlargement 
as in the present building, and whether 
there would be adequate provision made 
against the casualty of fire ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that one complete 
design had been made of the whole build- 
ing, and this Vote would enable one wing 
and also a tower to be completed. The 
reason for proceeding with the tower in 
preference to the other parts was because 
it would give them a reservoir for water, 
which would be available against any out- 
break of fire in the buildings in Rolls 
Court. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £12,000, New Westminster Bridge. 


Mr. AtperMAN SALOMONS said, that 
there were very large estates the funds 
arising from which were applicable to the 
building of Westminster Bridge, but those 
estates had been taken by the Govern- 
ment, and were now merged with the other 
estates under the management of the Office 
of Woods, and the present expenses of that 
bridge would far exceed anything which 
those estates would yield. The history of 
the new bridge illustrated the unfitness of 
Government for the execution of such 
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works. The contractor having failed the 
Government undertook to build it them- 
selves by measure and value. He thought 
what had been done showed that the Go- 
vernment were unable to construct a work 
which required skill. It cost a very large 
sum, and was certainly a very handsome 
structure ; but although the bridge was 
a wide one, it was divided into narrow 
roads, along which it was intended that 
the traffic should go. Those Govern- 
ment grooves were so inconvenient that 
the police had great difficulty in com- 
pelling the public to keep to them; and 
now the trams were being taken up. 
The level of the bridge had also been 
altered, and some hundreds of tons of use- 
less material with which the arecbes had 
been loaded were now being removed at 
an expense of nearly £10,000. He hoped 
that there would be no Vote of the same 
kind in the Estimates for another year. 
Moreover, there was a further expense to 
the State of £2,500 per annum for water- 
ing, cleansing, and lighting the bridge. 
As the bridge had been built at the cost 
of the country, it was surely not too much 
to expect that the local districts should 
pay for its cleansing, watering, and light- 
ing asin the case of country bridges. 
Mr. COWPER said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. Member admit, although 
he said the Government could not con- 
struct a bridge that required any skill, 
that Westminster Bridge was a handsome 
structure. He declined to be responsible 
for what the hon. Member termed ‘the 
Government grooves,” or trams on the 
bridge, because from the beginning he 
thought it a mistake to place them in the 
middle of the road, and they were now 
being removed to the sides. His motive 
for not at once insisting on the correc- 
tion of the mistake of the engineer in that 
respect was, that it would have delayed 
the opening of the structure to the pub- 
lic. The present Vote would cover all 
the expenses that could be incurred for 
these alterations. The change in the 
level was required through Mr. Page the 
engineer not having strictly adhered to 
the Parliamentary plan. It would be very 
desirable that the parishes should under- 
take to pay for the cleansing and light- 
ing of the bridge, but they could not 
easily be induced to doso. The answer 
of the parishes on that point was, that 
since its erection the bridge had been 
maintained out of trust funds. Although 
the item of £2,500 might be an annual 
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one, yet the State had received trust pro- 
perty which amounted, when taken, to 
£11,000 a year. 


Vote agreed to, 
(13.) £9,500, Nelson Column. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, that 
the designs for the lions for the column 
could not have been intrusted to better 
hands than those of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
but a long delay had taken place, and he 
wished to inquire when it was probable 
that the lions would be completed. 

Mr. COWPER said, that Sir Edwin 
Landseer had been fastidious in doing this 
work, for feeling how much was expected 
of him, he was not content with anything 
which would fall short of the standard of 
excellence which he felt his genius could 
attain. He was happy to say that the 
model of the first lion was completed, and 
now in the hands of the casters, being put 
into metal, and he hoped that the others 
would follow very rapidly, so that, probably, 
next year they might see the whole four. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £4,500, Patent Office. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it had been proved 
before the Select Committee of last year 
that the Patent Office was crowded and 
insufficient for its purpose, and he thought 
that spending any more upon it was like 
throwing good money after bad. It would 
be better to take the bull by the horns, 
and erect a suitable office and library at 
once. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he wished 
to know if there was any present intention 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee as to the patent library ? With 
reference to the museum, he desired to 
be informed whether it was to be a museum 
confined to patent inventions, or including 
mechanical arts generally? Was the 
museum to be continued at Kensington, 
and was it to be upon the pattern of that 
in America or of the one in Paris ? . 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Commit- 
tee were unanimous that the Patent Office 
should be near Chancery Lane. They also 
thought that it was not desirable that the 
Museum should be in close proximity to 
the office. They also thought that it 
might be a museum of general mechanical 
inventions. The Government felt that 
accommodation should be at once provided 
for the Patent Office, while they thought 
that the museum might wait for further 
consideration. They also thought that no 
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better site than the present could be had 
for the Patent Office; and they therefore 
would continue it in the present building, 
to which, however, they would add another 
storey for a library room and for the con- 
venience of reference. A portion of the 
house in Southampton Buildings, which 
was used for other offices, would soon be 
given upto the Patent Office. As to the 
Museum, the Government had not yet 
come to any decision upon it. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he thought 
the building in which the patent models 
were at Kensington was extremely inade- 
quate for the purpose, and asked whether 
the Government would extend it. 

Mr. COWPER said, that this building 
would soon be removed, but another might 
be erected. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not agree 
that the Maseum should be at Kensington. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £10,000, Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade. 

Sik WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
believed it to be the general opinion that 
the duty of extinguishing fires in London 
ought not to be left entirely to the in- 
surance conpanies, however meritorious 
their efforts had been, and however ready 
they were to assist in saving property, 
whether insured or not. It might be very 
desirable to establish a central fire brigade 
in the metropolis, but he thought it would 
be well if some explanation were given by 
the Government of this novel item amount- 
ing to £10,000. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the 
£10,000 would only be made use of if the 
House assented to a Bill which he should 
ask leave to introduce next week for the 
formation of a metropolitan fire brigade. 
At present the protection of the metropo- 
lis from fires was entirely in the hands 
of the insurance companies, which had 
proved efficient brigades for their own pur- 
poses; but the Committee of 1862 re- 
ported that the means now in existence 
were quite inefficient to protect the me- 
tropolis. It was, therefore, proposed to 
place the duty in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The insurance 
companies had agreed to contribute 
£10,000 a year towards the new brigade; 
the Metropolitan Board would levy a rate 
of not more than a halfpenny in the pound 
within the metropolitan area for the same 
purpose; and, in consideration of the 
large amount of Government property and 
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of public buildings which would enjoy 
protection, it was thought not unreasonable 
that £10,000 per annum should be con- 
tributed in aid of the brigade from the 
general taxation of the country, that being 
the same proportion which was contributed 
to the cost of the metropolitan police. 
The total cost of the brigade would be 
£50,000 a year. 

Coronet DUNNE said, there could be 
no objection to the imposition of a tax on 
the metropolis for the protection of the 
property of its inhabitants. But he saw 
no reason why the country generally should 
be required to contribute to such a charge. 
Were not the public buildings insured, and 
if they were insured, was it not the business 
of the insurance companies to provide 
against their destruction? That was a 
matter in which the great question of 
general and national, as distinguished from 
local and metropolitan taxation was in- 
volved, and he held such decided views 
upon the subject that he should feel it his 
duty to oppose the Vote. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that the 
proposed payment was not in aid of the 
local rates of the metropolis, but in respect 
of the protection which would be enjoyed 
by public buildings in which the whole 
country had an interest. They were in 
London beeause London was the seat of 
the national Government. It was only 
reasonable that the Houses of Parliament 
and public offices in which the whole busi- 
ness of the country was transacted, should 
be protected from fire by the help of the 
public funds. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the rate would 
be paid all over the metropolis, and why 
should not the Government pay as well as 
everybody else for the protection which 
would be afforded to the Government 
buildings ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the expla- 
nation of the Home Secretary was more 
remarkable for ingenuity than for candour. 
He said that this Vote was for the protec- 
tion of public property. . But the proposed 
fire brigade was for the protection of pro- 
perty generally in the metropolis ; and the 
protection of the public buildings was only 
a collateral circumstance. This was an- 
other attempt to dive into the public purse 
for the benefit of the metropolis ; it would 
add to the profits of the insurance compa- 
nies, amounting to a grant to them, so 
that they also would share in the general 
taxation of the country. There was no 
pretext for the Vote. 
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Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
the House was not asked to vote the 
whole sum required for the protection of 
life and property in the metropolis, but 
only to contribute to the general charge in 
respect of the property of the nation, such 
as the Houses of Parliament, the Palaces, 
the public offices, and Woolwich Arsenal 
and Dockyard. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
should support the Vote, believing it to be 
a step in the right direction. He thought 
the Government ought to contribute their 
fair proportion towards the rates of the 
country. ; 

Mr. BRADY said, if the Vote were 
agreed to, other large towns would ask 
the House to make them grants for the 
establishment of fire brigades. The re- 
duction of the fire insurance duty would 
greatly improve the business of the fire 
offices, and there was the less reason for 
subsidising them with this Vote of £10,000 
for that was the real object of the Vote. 

Mr. AtpermMaN SALOMONS said, that 
the existing brigade was supported by 
those who insured their property; the 
State did not insure, and it was not right 
that those who did, should have to bear the 
cost of protecting the national property. 
In Manchester and Glasgow the fire insu- 
rance offices did not provide brigades, but 
they were provided by the town. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
he wished to know, whether the contribu- 
tion of £10,000 would be repeated in 
future years? He thought it too large. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to inquire, what would be the 
character of the brigade which was about 
to be established ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Government could not attempt to bind the 
House of Commons in future years. The 
sum which was now asked for was in- 
tended as a contribution towards the estab- 
lishment of a fire brigade of a more ex- 
tensive character than that which now 
existed. That brigade would be placed 
under the management of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; the insurance companies 
would contribute a sum towards the gene- 
ral expenses, and would hand over their 
plant and engines ; and the brigade would 
be supported partly by a general rate and 
partly by a contribution from the insur- 
ance offices and a grant from the public 
revenue in consideration of the protection 
which would be afforded to the national 
buildings. 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, that hon. Gentle- 
men talked of the necessity for insuring 
the Houses of Parliament, but they had 
already done that by a Vote of £1,650 
which the Committee had passed that 
evening. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Vote which 
had been already passed was merely for 
means for the extinction of fire within the 
Houses of Parliament ; but the £10,000 
now asked was to provide for fire bri- 
gades outside. One of its purposes was 
to secure fire engines for the security 
of property on the banks of the river, in- 
cluding docks, such as those at Woolwich ; 
and a Government contribution was neces- 
sary. When hon. Gentlemen considered 
what the loss would be if Woolwich Dock- 
yard were consumed by fire; and the 
various public offices, barracks, arsenals, 
that were to be preserved, they would not 
grudge the sum required. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that £10,000 
a year represented an insurance upon 
£4,800,000, and he thought this a most 
expensive method of insuring public pro- 
perty. He wished to know why the brigade 
was not to extend to all Government estab- 
lishments throughout England ? 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he hoped it would be remembered that it 
was not merely buildings, but valuable 
records and public papers that were to be 
preserved. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £20,000, Public Offices Site. 

Si WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to ask, whether this included the 
purchase of the block of houses extending 
from opposite the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
house towards Westminster Abbey ? 

Mr. COWPER explained that he had 
intended to introduce a Bill for the pur- 
chase of the property opposite the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s house and down to Upper 
Charles Street. Arrangements could not 
be made in time for the introduction of a 
Bill this Session, but he hoped that it 
would be submitted to the new Parlia- 
ment. 


Vote agreed to. 
(17.) £1,559, Legation House, Tangier. 
House resumed, 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 


Committee to sit again on Monday next. 
Sir George Grey 


{LORDS} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL LEASING ACT (1858) 

AMENDMENT BILL—[{Bu 140.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. LESLIE said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation of its objects, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Bill was 
framed to remedy an anomaly which now 
existed in regard to chief rents and quit- 
rents arising out of property in the north 
of England. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday 
next. 
DOCKYARD EXTENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Crarence Pacer, Bill to 
enable the Admiralty to contract for certain works 


‘in connection with the extension of Her Majesty's 


Dockyards, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Cuarence Pacer and Mr. Cuitpers. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 145.] 


CROWN SvUITS, &C. BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Atroryey Generat, Bill to 
amend the procedure and practice in Crown Suits 
in the Court of Exchequer at Westminster ; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Atrornry Genera, Sir Grorex Grey, and 
Mr. Soutcrror Gerxerat. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [{ Bill 146.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock, till 
Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 15, 1865. 


MINUTES.] — Punic Bits — First Readina 
War Department Tramway (Devon) (No. 104.) 

Committee — Married Womens’ Property (Ire- 
land) * (53) ; Isle of Man Disafforestation (Com- 
pensation) * (91). 

Report—lIsle of Man Disafforestation (Compensa- 
tion) * (91). 


AUDIT OF THE PATENT OFFICE 
ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or WICKLOW desired to 
put a Question to his noble Friend the Lord 
President with reference to the accounts 
in the Patent Office. He found that in 
the Select Committee on the Resignation 
of Mr. Edmunds, the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the following ques- 
tion :— 
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Officers of the late East 


“Is it the case that a number of officers, 
among others the Clerk of the Patents and the 


Clerk of the Commissioners of Patents, may hold | 


in their hands just as much public money as they 
think fit, and pay it if they think fit, and if they 


pay nothing at all, there are no means of calling | 


them to account for such non-payment ?” 
In answer to the Question, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said — 

“That is a very true description of the case of 

the Clerk of the Patents, as far, at least, as it con- 
cerns the Treasury ; and it would not surprise 
me at all to find that there were a great number 
of other officers in a similar condition.” 
Ile should, therefore, be glad to know 
Whether, now that this case had been 
brought so prominently before the public, 
it was the intention of the Government to 
allow such a state of things to continue ? 
It would be exceedingly hard upon the 
people of this country if the money which 
they contributed towards the revenue was 
to be applied in any way towards making 
good the deficiencies of these fraudulent 
officers. He trusted that the Government 
had a Bill for the correction of such abuses 
in contemplation, and that by some means 
or other a proper system of auditing the 
accounts would be provided. 

Eart GRANVILLE reminded his noble 
Friend that he had not given any notice of 
his Question. He might, however, state 
with regard to the Clerk of the Patents 
that there would be in future certain qua- 
terly returns which would exercise a check 
on behalf of the Crown. His noble Friend 
was mistaken in stating that the funds 
were taken out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. The whole matter was now under 
the consideration of the Government. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
LATE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


PETITIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE rose 


to present a Petition from Brevet Major 
Piers, Bombay army, and to call attention 
to the grievances of the officers of the late 
East India Company’s army. The noble 
Earl said, he had hoped that this matter 
would have been taken up by some noble 
Lord more conversant with Indian affairs; 
for himself, he had never been in any 
way connected with the Indian service, 
and he knew nothing of this particular 
subject of the grievances of the Indian 
officers until, by accident, this petition was 
placed in his hands. When he read the 
petition, however, he must say he con- 
sidered the case a hard one, and the in- 
quiries he had been led to make rendgred 
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_it necessary that he should aecompany its 


presentation with these remarks. He 
might admit that he looked upon the 
amalgamation of the services in India 
as a necessary consequence of the Act of 
Parliament of 1858 abolishing the rule 
of the Company and transferring it to 
the Crown. The management of India 
came by that Act into the hands of the 
Secretary of State in Council ; but it was 
quite understood at the time that the gua- 
ranteed position of the officers of the Indian 
army should be religiously observed. In 
the Royal army were a great many 
young men who only served for a few 
years and then retired; but in the In- 
dian service men remained for twenty 
or thirty years in a distant country upon 
the distinct and positive understanding 
that they should receive certain benefits 
and be promoted in a certain manner. 
These men were—he did not say it invidi- 
ously—almost universally poor men, and 
therefore it was a matter of the most vital 
importance to them that their pay should 
increase as they advanced in years. He 
could not approve the manner in which the 
Government proceeded to carry out their 
pledge. In July, 1860 a Committee, 
presided over by a noble Lord a Member 
of the other House (Lord Hotham), was 
appointed, to inquire into the mode in 
which the amalgamation which the Go- 
vernment had determined upon, should be 
carried out. In one month they reported, 
and in the following January the Indian 
Minister issued his well-known despatch. 
This created the greatest confusion and 
consternation in India ; and, in 1863, Sir 
Charles Wood was compelled to appoint the 
Commission presided over by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cranworth). Lord Ho- 
tham’s Committee took but a month to con- 
sider,and the Secretary of State five months. 
Now, looking to the vast importance of the 
subject, and the great number of details in- 
volved, he thought advantage would have 
arisen from taking a little more time for 
consideration. The despatch occasioned 
the greatest consternation in India, and 
volumes of queries were sent home by the 
local Government to the Secretary of State 
for India, and things had been going on in 
this state for the last four years. The 
grand feature of the despatch of 1861 was 
the establishment of the Staff Corps, which 
was in direct antagonism with the principle 
of promotion by regimental seniority. 
Many petitions were presented in that 
House complaining of the conduct of 
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the Secretary for India; and the re- 
sult was that a Royal Commission, con- 
sisting of noblemen and Gentlemen, and 
presided over by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Cranworth), was 
appointed, and they reported that, as re- 
garded five separate points, the guarantee 
given by the Act of 1858 had not been 
kept by the Government. As to two of 
these points relief had been granted, but 
as to three of them they had been en- 
tirely disregarded. His Lordship then 
proceeded to refer to the case of certain 
lieutenant-colonels whose names were re- 
tained on the list, although they had ac- 
cepted retirement on pensions higher than 
the usual rate, a proceeding which had 
the effect of retarding the promotion 
of other officers, Another complaint was 
that the average service of lieutenant- 
colonels for promotion to the rank of colo- 
nel had been proved to be ten years ; twelve 
years had been fixed as the period, thus 
retarding promotion for two years. They 
further complained that their case had 
not been properly entertained by the 
Royal Commissioners, and that while all 
the evidence adduced on behalf of the offi- 
cers was known to the India Office, the 
converse of the proposition was not true, 
for that the case of the India Office had 
been altogether concealed from the officers. 
Another point on which the Commissioners 
had not reported in favour of the officers was 
the question of bonuses, which were given 
to senior officers to induce them to retire. 
Those bonuses, although now declared to 
be illegal by the Secretary of State for 
India, had been recognized by a General 
Order of the Commander-in-Chief, which 
approved of the bonus system as most 
beneficial to officers and to the ser- 
vice. It seemed hard, after officers had 
been making sacrifices by contributing 
@ portion of their monthly pay for the 
purpose of securing promotion, to have 
it suddenly declared that the system was 
illegal. It had been stated in another 
place that a great number of Indian officers 
who had signed petitions had at the same 
time gone to the Secretary of State for 
India and assured him that they were 
perfectly contented with the present state 
of things; but when that statement was 
made, the right hon. Baronet was chal- 
lenged, and he was unable to bring for- 
ward a single case in which an officer 
who had signed a petition had stated 
he was not dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments that had been made and the con- 
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sequences that flowed from them. He 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would take the 
entire matter into their consideration. It 
was a serious thing to have the officers of 
an entire army in a state of discontent, 
The question ought to be settled in a just 
and liberal spirit, and as they would have 
to do it at last the sooner it was done the 
better. When they considered the great 
services which these men rendered during 
the Indian mutiny, he thought their Lord- 
ships would agree with him in saying that 
there was no class of men more worthy of 
the consideration of the Government and 
of Parliament than the officers of the In- 
dian army. 

Lord DUFFERIN: My Lords, before 
I endeavour to reply to the strictures passed 
by the noble Earl upon the military ar- 
rangements of the Secretary of State for 
India, I am most anxious to bespeak your 
Lordships’ indulgence and forbearance, 
not only because this is the first occasion 
of my addressing you in an official capacity, 
but more especially because the subject 
with which I have to deal is one of so 
difficult and complicated a character, that 
even, perhaps, the most practised speaker 
might find it impossible to render very 
clear or interesting. Nevertheless, I am 
very glad that the grievances of the officers 
of the Indian army should have been 
brought under your Lordships’ notice. It is 
always most desirable, whenever any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects consider them- 
selves aggrieved, that the earliest opportu- 
nity should be afforded them of having their 
complaints examined, in order either that 
they may obtain redress, or, if they should 
prove to be unfounded, that they should 
have the consolation of knowing that the 
most ample justice has been done them by 
an Assembly so impartial as your Lordships’ 
House; and, my Lords, I am especially 
glad that your Lordships should have an 
opportunity of intervening on the present 
occasion, inasmuch as the singular want of 
interest shown in the various questions 
which have been raised by the petitions of 
these Indian officers in another place 
(though resulting in a division favourable 
to the complainants) will probably be re- 
garded with as little satisfaction by the 
officers themselves as I believe it has been 
by the public at large. I must, moreover, 
congratulate the Indian officers on secur- 
ing so able an advocate as the noble 
Earl. The noble Ear! is himself a soldier, 
and has scrved with distinction in the East, 
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and whatever he says in this House is 
always listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion and respect. Although, therefore, I 
am unable to agree with the views taken 
by the noble Earl, I am ready to welcome 
him as a useful auxiliary in my endeavour 
to place your Lordships in possession of 
the true facts of this controversy. For, 
my Lords, I can assure the House that 
I have no desire by any special plead- 
ing to make out a case against the In- 
dian officers. On the contrary, I shall 
best discharge my duty to your Lordships, 
and to the Department with which I am 
connected, by endeavouring simply to place 
the House in possession of the materials ne- 
cessary to form a just opinion ; but if I can 
only succeed in doing so, and can make 
the House understand the immense diffi- 
eulties with which the Secretary of State 
has had to contend, the manner in which 
those difficulties have been met, and the 
way in which the officers who now complain 
have been affected by the arrangements of 
Sir Charles Wood, I am convinced that 
your Lordships will not only consider that 
these complaints have either never had 
cause for existence or, at all events, have 
been redressed; but that as far as regards 
their advantages of pay, pensions, and 
allowances, the position of these officers is 
far better than it was before these changes 
took place. 

The noble Earl has presented a peti- 
tion to your Lordships; but as the 
allegations contained in it are but the 
stereotyped complaints which have been 
promulgated in the various manifestoes 
issued by the very energetic Committee of 
officers sitting in London, I think it will be 
better that, instead of referring to indi- 
vidual cases, I should endeavour to meet 
the noble Earl upon the broader grounds he 
has himelf selected. 

In order to do this with advantage, it is 
necessary that I should recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the circumstances out 
of which these changes have arisen. In 
1857, as your Lordships are aware, occur- 
red the greatest military convulsion of our 
century—the Indian mutiny. As soon as 
the crisis was past, and we again found 
ourselves masters of the situation, the 
first question which occurred to every 
one was, how can the repetition of so 
terrible a calamity be prevented ? With, 
! believe, the unanimous consent of every 
authority, whether in this country or in 
India, it was agreed that the very first pre- 
caution to be taken was the reduction and 
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re-construction of the Sepoy army. A year 
later the annexation of the Empire of India 
to the Crown of Great Britain was deter- 
mined upon, and then followed, as a ne- 
essary consequence of this event, the amal- 
gamation of the European portion of the 
Company’s army with that of Her Ma- 
jesty. The Secretary of State for India, 
therefore, found himself charged with 
two of the most difficult operations which 
could well be imagined. I call them 
two operations because, although they 
were so closely connected and followed 
in such quick succession, the reduction and 
re-construction of the Native army and the 
amalgamation of the Indo-European army 
with the army of the Queen were entirely 
distinct events, and depending on different 
considerations—the one being a military 
necessity consequent upon the mutiny; the 
other a matter of political and adminis- 
trative convenience. Now, all the griev- 
ances alleged by theee officers have arisen 
out of the first of these operations — the 
reduction and re-construction of the Native 
army; the amalgamation having been 
effected by the simple process of voluntary 
enlistment of the officers and men of the 
local European army into the Queen’s 
service. For the purposes of the pre- 
sent discussion, therefore, it will be suffi- 
cient for us to confine our attention to 
the method by which the reduction and 
re-construction of the Native Sepoy army 
was brought about. Before the Indian 
mutiny commenced the troops of the 
Company consisted of about 165,000 Na- 
tive soldiers; but before the year had 
elapsed, and the mutiny had been sup- 
pressed, sixty-two out of seventy-four of 
the Bengal Native regiments had disap- 
peared into space. The reduction of the 
rank and file of the Native army presented, 
therefore, no great difficulties. But the 
re-construction and the re-organization of 
the 135,000 men whom it was determined 
to retain was a more difficult and delicate 
task, inasmuch as all the officers of the 
disbanded regiments, though they were no 
longer available for regimental duty, still 
survived in their respective cadres, and in 
any scheme for the future it would be ne- 
cessary to secure to them all the advantages 
of pay, pension, promotion, and allowances 
which they would have enjoyed if their 
regiments had remained intact. In fact, 
the task submitted to the ingenuity of 
Sir Charles Wood was not unlike the puzzle 
which requires you with only twelve beds 
at your pane to accommodate thirteen 
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Nuns with a bed apiece. Though com- 
pelled by an imperious neceasity to main- 
tain only half of the army which formerly 
existed, the Secretary of State was ex- 
pected to provide all the officers of that 
army, among whom no reduction had taken 
place, with the same advantages of pay 
and promotion as if no reduction had 
taken place. But the difficulties of the 
Secretary of State by no means ended 
here. Not only had he to take into ac- 
count the prospects and interests of these 
officers, but he was also bound to consider, 
perhaps with even equal solicitude, the 
efficiency of his future army. Now, in the 
opinion of all military men in India, it had 
been always thought that the practice of 
detaching regimental officers for a length- 
ened period for Staff and civil employment 
had had a very bad effect. Under this sys- 
tem it was perfectly possible for an officer to 
spend almost the entire of his military 
eareer in civil and political employment. 
By many persons the singular want of au- 
thority and influence over their men ex- 
hibited by a great number of regimental 
officers at the first outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny, was entirely attributed to this cir- 
cumstance ; and even long before the 
mutiny broke out, one of the earliest 
improvements suggested by military men 
in India was the total abolition of this 
practice and the substitution of some other 
method by which the Government of India 
might supply itself with Staff officers, 
whom it might detach upon this description 
of service. Again, it was urged with almost 
equal persistence, by persons of very great 
authority in India and at home, that the 
regimental re-organization of the regular 
army should be entirely abandoned, and 
that the new regiments about to be re- 
constructed should be placed upon the 
same footing as those irregular regiments 
which had been doing us such excellent ser- 
vice at the very moment when the regular 
system was breaking down. I am well aware, 
from some observations which fell from a 
noble Earl not now present (the Earl of 
Ellenborough), that a difference of opinion 
may exist as to the policy of introducing 
the irregular system into the Indian army; 
but as the present discussion merely con- 
cerns the grievances of the Indian officers, 
and it is not a question as to how an army 
for India may be best constituted, I shall 
not attempt to go into that point, but 
shall content myself with eiting such 
great authorities as Lord Clyde, Lord EI- 
phinstone, Lord Dalhousie, and Sir John 
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Lawrence, all of whom were in favour of 
the irregular system. I have mentioned 
these two circumstances in order to show 
how it came about that the establishment 
of a Staff Corps was an absolute neces. 
sity at this juncture, because it was only 
by dependence on such a Corps that it 
would be possible for the Indian Govern- 
ment to detach officers for civil and political 
employment, or to select officers who, owing 
to their peculiar attainments and ability, 
were proper persons to appoint to the irre- 
gular regiments about to be constructed, 
The institution of a Staff Corps, then, having 
| become an absolute necessity, the next ques- 
tion which arose was as to how it should be 
| recruited ; for although at the time a suffi- 
cient supply of efficient officers might be ob- 
tained from the local corps, it was obvious 
that in the next generation the future 
strength of the Staff Corps must depend 
upon officers volunteering into its ranks 
from the Queen’s army. But in order to 
induce officers of the Queen’s army to 
| volunteer into its ranks, and thus accept 
all the disadvantages of an Indian career, 
it became necessary to frame such regu- 
lations with regard to the pay, promotion, 
and the general status of officers in the 
Staff Corps as would render that Corps 
sufficiently attractive. Thus not only the 
establishment of a Staff Corps, but its 
internal economy, its pay, promotion, and 
general arrangements, having been dic- 
tated to the Secretary of State for India, 
by what I may call Imperial considera- 
tions, it only remained for him to revert to 
| the’ position of those officers of the local 
|army whom it was undesirable or impos- 
sible to transfer to the Staff Corps or the 
irregular regiments, and to consider what 
further arrangements would be necessary 
in order to reconcile their personal in- 
terests and future prospects with the exi- 
gencies of the public service for which he 
had thus provided. Your Lordships know 
what would have happened to such offi- 
cers in England. They would have 
been placed on half-pay, as at the end 
of the war in 1815 were those officers 
who had fought in all the battles of Europe. 
But as it was desirable to retain the Indian 
officers in the enjoyment of all their former 
privileges, as regarded pay and promo- 
tion, it was determined to deal with them 
exactly as if they had been doing duty with 
theirmen. Having thus secured the two 
principal objects in view — namely, the 
reduction and re-construction of the Indian 








; army, and the preservation of the status 
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and advantages of the local army, Sir 
Charles Wood then proceeded to eope with 
those subordinate difficulties which still 
interfered with the working of his plan. 
Those subordinate difficulties arose out of 
two circumstances. The first was the fact 
that, half the regiments of the Sepoy army 
having been abolished, it would conse- 
quently be necessary to extinguish half 
the commands and emoluments which be- 
longed to it, for it was perfectly impos- 
sible to expect that the Government of 
India should be compelled, or in any way 
bound, to continue to all eternity twice 
as many colonelcies as the necessities of 
the service required, But the only way 
in which a reduction of this kind under 
ordinary circumstances could be effect- 
ed would be by neglecting to fill up 
the vacancies which from time to time 
might oceur by the deaths of existing 
officers. But, inasmuch as this mode of 
procedure would at once stop promotion 
throughout the entire local army, Sir 
Charles Wood determined to buy out such 
a number of the old Indian officers as 
would enable him to extinguish not only 
the supernumerary colonelcies, but to give 
such an accelerated rate of promotion to 
the whole army, as would put the remain- 
ing officers on a better footing than before. 
Accordingly—and I ask particular atten- 
tion to this point —no less a sum than 
£64,560 annually was devoted to this pur- 
pose in addition to pensions of upwards of 
£100,000 a year to which those officers 
would be, under any circumstances, entitled. 
About 300 officers availed themselves of 
this opportunity, of whom ninety-eight were 
lieutenant-colonels. By not promoting any 
in the room of the first half of this batch 
of lieutenant-colonels, but by giving pro- 
motion to forty-nine in the room of the 
second batch, and to 449 other officers, 
Sir Charles Wood was enabled not only to 
make the necessary reductions, but also to 
communicate such an accelerated rate of 
promotion to the entire army that whereas 
formerly it took forty-five years for any 
officer to become a colonel it would now 
take in all probability only thirty-nine; and 
whereas it used to take six years formerly 
for an officer to pass through the grade of 
major, he might now do so in two years 
and a half, or at most in three years. Yet, 
my Lords, one of the chief complaints of 
the Indian officers is, that Sir Charles 
Wood did not grant promotion in the room 
of the first half of the batch of lieutenant- 
colonels he had brought out for the 
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express purpose of enabling him to 
effect a reduction! The next subordinate 
difficulty — for so it may be termed — 
in the application of the new regula- 
tions arose out of the circumstance that 
whereas in the Staff Corps promotion did 
not necessarily depend upon length of 
service, in the local army it atill continued, 
as formerly, to be regulated by seniority 
and to depend upon casualties. Aecord- 
ingly it sometimes happened that an officer 
transferred to the Staff Corps would ob- 
tain his promotion more rapidly than an 
officer who had been senior to him and 
who had remained in the regiment to 
which both belonged. That was, un- 
doubtedly, very much to be deprecated 
and would amount to a practical griev- 
ance. But no sooner was this grievance 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of 
State than he at once issued a brevet, 
whereby he extended promotion to all the 
officers of the local army exactly upon the 
same terms as to the officers of the Staff 
Corps —namely, by the application of a 
similar scale to both. Well, as the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Donoughmore) has stated, 
that is one of the chief grievances which is 
alleged by the petitioners. Those officers 
complain that their rank being only brevet 
rank carries no pay with it, while the staff 
officers having substantive rank receive 
pay in consequence. The answer to that 
is that officers in the Staff Corps under 
the old system were always rewarded with 
special pay for special services ; and al- 
though I am not a military man, yet I 
believe it is admitted by the profession at 
large that it would form no just ground 
of complaint on the part of some officers, 
if other officers, discharging other duties, 
were somewhat better situated in respect 
of pay than themselves. It should also be 
remembered that whereas the officers of 
the Staff Corps receive no batta the officers 
of the local army receive full batta. By that 
means, therefore, the inequality complained 
of is to a considerable degree redressed. The 
noble Earl has spoken of the parable of 
the sower; perhaps a closer analogy is to 
be found in the parable of the labourers 
who complained that they received no 
more than the penny for which they had 
engaged to serve. Such, my Lords, are 
the principal features of the changes which 
have been introduced into the military or- 
ganization of the Indian army by the 
Secretary of State. 

But, perhaps, it would be well that I 
should communicate to the House the mode 
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in which these changes have operated on 
the officers with respect to whom they have 
been devised. The old Indian army consisted 
of about 4,000 officers, of whom 1,300 
volunteered into Her Majesty’s army, an- 
other 1,300 volunteered into the Staff 
Corps, and are enjoying all the advantages 
of that Corps. Some 300 are actually 
employed in Staff employment, and, there- 
fore, have no reason to complain ; and 300 
have retired on a bonus greatly exceeding 
that to which they would otherwise have 
been entitled. Of the whole 4.000, there- 
fore, 3,200 have been provided for in a 
manner which, so to speak, has been se- 
lected by themselves. Then there are 
450 officers still in the Madras army— 


because I should mention that no change | 


whatever has been introduced into that 
army, and therefore its officers can have 
no cause of complaint. Consequently there 
remain only 375 officers of the local army 
unemployed, who though unavailable for 
regimental duties, are still retained on 


the cadres of their respective regiments, | 
and receive pay and promotion under the | 


favourable circumstances which I have 
mentioned. 

I should have been very glad to have 
here coneluded my statement ; but, in 
order that the noble Earl may not accuse 
me of any want of respect to the per- 
gons whom he represents, [ will venture 
to say a few words on the subject of the 
petitions which the noble Earl has pre- 
sented. I might certainly have declined to 
do so, for the simple reason that the 
principal grievances alleged in the peti- 
tions presented by the noble Earl have been 
submitted to the consideration of the Com- 
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privileges to which they would be entitled 
had the whole rank and file of their regiments 
remained in existence. I venture to ask 
how these officers can complain of the 
system that has been adopted? If your 
Lordships examine the system which these 
officers wish to substitute, you will find 
that if it were adopted, it would give rise 
to a far greater amount of injustice and 
supersession than that of which they 
so bitterly complain. Take the case of 
two regiments. It would be quite possible 
(and, indeed, it has occurred) that in one 
of these regiments half-a-dozen senior 
officers should be transferred to the Staff 
Corps, while in the regiment next to it, 
not one should be transferred. If the Go- 
vernment had adopted the suggestion that 
has been made, and had promoted the 
junior officers to the vacancies thus crea- 
ted, when the time came for them to 
take their line step they would have al- 
together superseded the greater portion 
of the officers of the other regiments, 
many of whom had, perhaps, entered the 
service of the Company before these last 
officers were born. Moreover, if you turn 
to the precedents of the East India 
Company, you will discover that in an 
analogous case, after the Cabul disaster, 
when certain regiments had lost the 
| greater number of their officers, the Com- 
| pany, in order to retard the promotion of 
junior officers, actually interpolated offi- 
|eers from other regiments over their 
_heads. Surely, if the East India Com- 
| pany were justified in taking so extreme 
'a measure, no blame can attach to the 
Secretary of State for India if, for the 
purpose of fairly regulating promotion 
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mission, of which Lord Ellenborough was | throughout the entire army, he should re- 
a member, and have been pronounced to be | tain upon the regiments the names of 
unfounded. The first of those grievances officers who have been transferred to the 
consisted in this, that Sir Charles Wood | Staff Corps. Another point is that under 
has retained on the cadres of their respec- | the old system there was no Staff Corps, 
tive regiments, the names of those officers | yet from most of the regiments a great 
who have been transferred to the Staff) number of officers were invariably detached 
Corps. Well, I have explained how it was | on Staff employment. Their names were 
in order to benefit the officers of the old | borne on the strength of their regiments, 
local army that two armies have been per- | and they as effectually stopped promotion 
mitted to co-exist in India, the one upon | in their regiments as if the present Staff 
paper—the old Sepoy army, with 165 Corps had then existed. Another griev- 
regiments and its corresponding number of | ance alleged by the noble Ear! is in regard 





officers and no men, and the other the | 


actual army, consisting of the new irre- 
gular regiments and the Staff Corps. I 
have also endeavoured to explain that the 
only reason why that paper army is re- 
tained is in order that we may be able to ex- 
tend to the officers enrolled in it all the 
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to the bonus fund. It was the habit in 
many of the Indian regiments, although 
not in all, for the junior officers of the re- 
giment, when promotion appeared to lan- 
guish, to stimulate the retirement of the 
senior officers by endeavouring to make 
up @ purse for them, for the sake of the 
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promotion which would thereby ensue. But 
promotion in the Staff Corps now depends 
not upon casualties but on length of service, 
and it is no longer an object for officers of 
the Staff Corps to subscribe to these bonus 
funds. The consequence is that the value 
of the bonus funds have diminished, and 
by a kind of reflex argument the Seere- 
tary of State for India is blamed for this 
result, as having been the framer of the 
Staff Corps. It should, however, be re- 
membered that these bonus transactions 
were entirely of a private nature, and 
they have been pronounced in the most 
specific terms to be totally illegal by our 
courts of law. The practice has never been 
recognized by the military authorities, 
although it has undoubtedly been winked 
at. Moreover, every time a young officer 
put his hand in his pocket and contributed 
to a bonus fund he obtained value for what 
he had given in the shape of promotion, 
and nothing could be more unfair than to 
call upon the taxpayer of India to make 
up the loss incurred on these irregular 
speculations. It is, I ean assure your 
Lordships, a most difficult and ungracious 
task which I have had to perform, because 
nothing can be said in support of the debt 
of gratitude that we owe these Indian 
officers that I donot agree with. But as I 
am convinced that, on the whole, the 
balance of advantage in the late changes 
in the organization of the Indian army has 
resulted to a considerable extent in favour 
of the officers, no other course was open 
tome but that which I have adopted. I 
will conelude by reminding your Lordships 
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that the advantages accruing to officers 
of the local army under Sir Charles Wood’s | 
regulations may be briefly stated in the 
following terms :—In the first place there | 
has been granted to them, in addition | 
to everything they previously possessed, | 
an annual addition of a quarter of a, 
million of money. Secondly, in conse-_ 
quence of a grant of £64,650 a year, 
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ment to recommend the issuing of a Royal 
Commission to inquire how far the recom- 
mendations of the former Commission have 
been carried into effect, it would be only a 
waste of your Lordships’ time to trespass 
further on your attention. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that whatever 
other complaints the officers of the Indian 
army might have they could make none in 
regard to the tone and temper in which his 
noble Friend (Lord Dufferin) had treated 
this question. He believed, however, that 
the object of this Motion was rather to 
elicit opinion than to bring about a deter- 
mination; and, therefore, having been some- 
what versed in Indian affairs, and paid 
considerable attention to this subject, he 
would venture to say a few words. He 
thought his noble Friend had made an 
excellent official technical speech, and if he 
were called upon to decide judicially his 
noble Friend’s speech might influence his 
judgment. But this was not a question to 
be disposed of in that spirit. His (Lord 
Lyveden’s) opinion was that the Indian 
officers, if they had not been illegally dealt 
with, had certainly been treated ungene- 
rously and shabbily. No one had a right 
to complain if an act of public policy inter. 
fered with his private interests; but the 
greatest politicians had laid it down that 
no private injury should be inflicted, if pos- 
sible, by any alteration in administrative or 
Executive policy. The spirit in which 
these officers ought to have been dealt 
with was one of the utmost liberality, and 
in this respect he thought that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) had failed. 
From the beginning of the change their 
position had been one of irritation, doubt, 
and annoyance. The whole question seem- 
ed to him to have been materially misma- 
naged. In the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s army to the Crown another mu- 
tiny had nearly occurred, but luckily it 
had been stopped in time, although by 
concession. Then came the transfer of 
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forty-nine officers whose promotion would | the officers, and the greatest care should 
otherwise have depended on casualties | have been taken that they were in no de- 
have received immediate promotion to the | gree dissatisfied. In that respect, also, 
rank of lieutenant-colonel ; while 400 other | his right hon. Friend had failed. His noble 
officers— majors, captains, and lieutenants, | Friend (Lord Dufferin) had alluded to the 
have received corresponding advancement. | old puzzle, how an innkeeper was to pro- 
Thirdly, a lieutenant-coloneley will pro- | vide for thirteen guests in twelve beds. 
bably now be reached in thirty instead | But he should have finished the story. 
of thirty-four years, and a coloneley in| When the person to whom the question was 
thirty-nine instead of forty-five years, | put said, “I give it up!” the answer was, 
while the grade of major will probably be | ‘* So did he!’’ And so did Sir Charles 
passed through in half its former time. | Wood. His right hon. Friend granted a 
As it is the intention of the Govern- | Commission to inquire into the grievances 
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of the Indian officers. That Commission | pened to be in the Indian service; and 
having reported, it was understood, that to| yet Sir Patrick Grant had since that time 
the recommendations of that Report Sir| officiated for a while as Commander-in- 
Charles Wood would agree. The right | Chief of all the troops in India. Again, 
hon. Gentleman, however, did not agree | with regard to the bonus fund, no doubt 
with more than two out of the five recom- | it was true that there had been a decision 
mendations of the Commission. At the! adverse to it in a Court of Law; but 
head of the Commission his right hon. | there had been repeated decisions of tlie 
Friend placed an eminent lawyer (Lord | East India Company not only recogniz- 
Cranworth), which certainly looked as | ing but favouring it, which had of course 
if he meant to act legally and to con-/| also been sanctioned by the Board of Con- 
fine himself within the four corners of the | trol. The older Indian officers had looked 
Act of Parliament. But the Commis- | forward to it as a means of relief for their 
sion, going in their Report beyond what | age; the younger officers as a means of 
his right hon. Friend anticipated, he did | promotion. It was, therefore, natural that 
not comply with their recommendations ; | they should feel injured by its withdrawal, 
which he ventured to think was a grievous | and that high-minded men, dealing with a 
error. Let their Lordships for a moment | public Office on the faith of what they re- 
consider the position of these gentlemen. | garded as established usage, should be 
They had no right to object to amalgama- | anything but satisfied at learning that on 
tion, although they might have been vastly | the authority of Chief Justice Somebody, 
degraded by it. But what was their posi-| of whom they had never heard, this fund 
tion before? It might be said that the | was suddenly abolished. Their grievance 
position of the Company’s officers was| might not be one which a Court of Law 
inferior always to that of the officers in| could recognize, but it was peculiarly one 
Her Majesty’s army. They had, how-| for the High Court of Parliament to en- 
ever, a position of their own, and the/tertain. In the course which he had 
East India Company had been at hand to | adopted on this point his right hon. Friend 
protect them and see that they obtained | the Secretary of State, he thought, had 
justice. Although a separate service, ac-| acted amiss, and a liberal course, he was 
cordingly, they served with an honour and | persuaded, would have been the most ju- 
prestige of emolulents of their own fully | dicious. Every officer of course knew that 
compensating for any relative inferiority. | he was liable to be reduced ; but what 
Now that the East India Company was | officer of the Indian army, he would ask, 
gone they entertained no fear whatever of ever expected to be transferred to the 
His Royal Highnessthe Dukeof Cambridge, | Queen’s army? He entreated his right 
who, when speaking of them in that House, | hon. Friend to re-consider his determina- 
paid the highest tribute to their good quali-| tion. The question of a Staff Corps, no 
ties, though, he added, that it was more | doubt, was one of policy, but it had mate- 
than human to expect that they would not | rially injured many officers in their pros- 
be jealous of the officers of the Line. They | pects, and he never could understand upon 
were not afraid of the illustrious Duke, | what priuciple the names of men who had 
but they did feel very uneasy with regard | been transferred to the Staff Corps were re- 
to that mysterious monster the Horse | tained on the rolls of their own regiments to 
Guards, which, though it could never be! stop promotion. The question might be 
embodied in human shape, was an in- | argued as a question of finance, but there 
fluence so real that he himself had great | was something in the subject beyond a 
difficulty in overcoming it in 1856. For | mere question of money. The Govern- 
instance, in reference to a particular | ment and the House should remember the 
appointment, Lord Hardinge, when Com- | consequences that might follow from dissa- 
mander-in-Chief, who had been Governor | tisfaction in India. Men who had acted 
General in India, and discharged the duties | with the spirit and devotion which these 
of that position in an admirable manner, | troops had shown in time of trial were not 
showed himself determined not to appoint | likely to break out in revolt ; but dissatis- 
to it any officer belonging to the East! faction, nevertheless, was a dangerous 
India Company’s service; and he was |frame of mind for men to be in—if need 
obliged to bring the whole force of the | arose for their services they could never 
Cabinet to bear before he could get Sir Pa- | fight with the same spirit. They had no 
trick Grant appointed to military command | right to treat men who had gone through 
in the Presidency, merely beeause he hap- , the Indian mutiny like common petitioners, 
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There was nothing on earth to be alleged 
against them. Their doubts, and the 
doubts of reasonable men in this country, 
ought therefore to have been satisfied, and 
they should have been dealt with in a just, 
and even a generous spirit. To appoint 
Commission after Commission was an irri- 
tating course, for it led to nothing and 
suspended the claims meanwhile. He 
strongly recommended his right hon. Friend 
to carry out the recommendations made by 
the last Commission, even if he did not go 
beyond them, and deal with these officers 
in that spirit of generosity with which 
the people of England desire to see them 
treated. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, their Lord- 
ships might, perhaps, wonder that one 
whose career in life had been so different 
from those of the gentlemen whose case 
was now under consideration should venture 
to address them ; but his right hon. Friend 
having pressed him in 1863 to join the 
Commission which was to inquire whether 
the Parliamentary guarantee had or had 
not been complied with, he consented, and 
became Chairman of that Commission. In 
opposition to what had been suggested he 
must aver that he never met a set of men 
more anxious to look fairly at the ease 
before them, with a view to remedy any 
grievance which might be shown to exist, 
than the Members of that Commission. 
His noble Friend thought they took a 
wrong course in not obtaining the com- 
plaints directly from the officers. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: In 
not permitting the officers to see the docu- 
ments after they had been in the hands 
of the Seeretary of State. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, the pro- 
ceeding adopted was to submit the state- 
ments of the Indian officers to the Secre- 
tary of State, who made his observations 
upon them. It was the unanimous opinion 
of all the military men of that Commission 
—an opinion in which Lord Ellenborough 
coneurred—that the communication from 
the Secretary of State ought not to be 
submitted to the officers, without the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State previously 
obtained. The Secretary of State did not 
feel himself warranted in giving that sanc- 
tion ; and he (Lord Cranworth) was bound 
to add that all the military members of 
that Commission thought he was perfectly 
right, But, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of prejudice being done to the In- 
dian officers’ case by such a refusal, the 
substance of everything contained in the 
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observations of the Seeretary of State was 
forwarded in the shape of questions to 
these officers; and if the noble Earl would 
look to the Appendix to the Report he 
would have the opportunity of seeing how 
full and ample was the information thus 
given to those officers, and how completely 
it exhausted all the topics contained in the 
paper of the Secretary of State. They had, 
of course, first of all to determine what to 
investigate. The Act of Parliament con- 
tained what he could not but regard as a 
most unfortunate clause to insert in any 
Act of Parliament. After stating that the 
military and naval officers of the East India 
Company were to transfer their services to 
Her Majesty, the clause provided that they 

“Should be entitled to the like pay, pension, 
allowances and privileges, and the like advantages 


as regards promotion and otherwise, as if they 
had continued in the service of the Company.” 


India Company’s Army. 


Now, he could understand an Act of Par- 
liament when it stated that a man was 
entitled to the same rights as he previously 
enjoyed if he really possessed any; but 
when that man possessed none whatever 
previously he must confess that he found 
it more difficult to comprehend. The Com- 
missioners felt that they ought to inter- 
pret the clause liberally, and to suppose 
that the Legislature intended to say that 
the Crown should deal with those officers 
in the same way they believed the 
East India Company would have done 
if these changes had been made in their 
time. Her Majesty’s Government had 
undertaken a most difficult problem, in- 
dependent of the difficulty which attended 
the interpretation of this Act of Parlia- 
ment, because they proposed uniting into 
one army, to be governed upon the same 
principle, two armies hitherto regulated 
on principles entirely different. The ques- 
tion, then, was, whether the Government, 
in the changes which they had made, had 
acted in the same manner as it might 
reasonably be supposed the East India 
Company would have acted if these changes 
had been undertaken by them. The first 
great change was the establishment of the 
Staff Corps. The rule of the Indian service 
was that promotion should be made by seni- 
ority, and any officer going from one regi- 
ment to another would give a step of promo- 
tion to the officers of the regiment which he 
had quitted. Was that principle, then, to be 
retained when the new Staff Corps was con- 
stituted ? Up to that time the officers form- 
ing—not the Staff Corps, for there existed 
none—but discharging those duties which 
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were subsequently performed by the officers 
appointed to the Staff Corps, remained offi- 
cers of their regiment. He could not, 
therefore, see for what reason they should 
now be removed from the list of their regi- 
ments in order to give promotion to their 
brother officers. All the members of 
the Commission—English officers, Indian 
officers, and Lord Ellenborough who, as 
their Lordships knew, took a deep in- 
terest in everything connected with the 
Indian army—regarded such a proposition 
as extravagant, because in some cases half 
the officers of a regiment would be taken 
away, and in some instances a lieutenant 
would at once be promoted to be a colonel. 
The principle of the Staff Corps was not 
in reality any novelty. It was true no 
such Corps had previously existed, but a 
number of officers had, previous to the 
formation of the Corps, been detached from 
their regiments and had performed the 
duties which were afterwards attached to 
the Staff Corps, and this fact had been 
stated to be a great grievance, and, in the 
opinion of many, had been one of the 
main causes which had led to the disastrous 
mutiny. The Commissioners, therefore, de- 
cided that of the conduet of the Government 
in this respect there could be nothing to 
complain. There was no inclination on the 
part of any member of that Commission to 
favour either the Government or the officers. 
The only thing of which the officers could at 
all complain was that when the Staff Corps 
was brigaded with the old regiments the 
Staff officers might have an unfair army 
rank, But that disadvantage had been 
compensated by the creation of the brevet. 
The opinion of all the members of the 
Commission was, that that grievance would 
be fairly met in this manner. Then with 
regard to the system of bonuses. Upon 
this subject the Act of Parliament said 
nothing at all, The Act simply stated 
that the army was to retain in its new or- 
ganization the same privileges which it did 
under the old. All, therefore, that the 
officers could possibly expect was that the 
Government should be as passive upon the 
subject as the Company had been; but 
they certainly could not expect that sanc- 
tion should be given to what had already 
been decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas to be an illegal transaction. Then, 
with regard to the retirement, he believed 
that about £60,000 was spent for the 
purpose of increasing the retiring allow- 
ances beyond the amount to which the 
officers retiring were entitled, and this was 
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done in order that room might be made 
for others. It was then complained that 
the places of all those who retired were 
not immediately occupied by promotion, 
But it was preposterous to expect such a 
thing. It ought to be enough that by this 
plan promotion had been accelerated to an 
enormous degree. It had been a great 
benefit to the officers generally, and he 
believed that no officer in his petition had 
stated that, upon the whole, the service had 
not been enormously benefited by the 
changes which had been made. It no 
doubt was a misfortune that many officers 
were left with little or no employment. 
He could not understand how, now that 
the brevet had been created, any real 
grievance could be said to exist. He be- 
lieved that the great difficulty had arisen 
from the insertion of so unfortunate a clause 
in the Act of Parliament. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he should not 
have spoken, but he felt that he must 
express his surprise at the intimation which 
they had received from the Government 
that it was their intention to propose a new 
Commission upon this subject. The speech, 
too, of the noble and learned Lord who 
had just sat down (Lord Cranworth) had 
also surprised him, because he should have 
imagined that the remarks of his noble 
and learned Friend would have assumed 
the form of an indignant protest against 
the neglect with which the Government 
had already treated the recommendations 
of three former Commissions ; but those 
recommendations appeared to be abandoned 
by his noble and learned Friend with as 
much unconcern as they were treated by 
the Government. After the example which 
they had already witnessed, he could not 
see what reason induced his noble and 
learned Friend to believe that the recom- 
mendation of another Commission would 
receive any better treatment. He could 
not see what right they had to supersede 
the Commission on which his noble and 
learned Friend had expatiated. It had 
been his fortune to go through a great deal 
of discussion on this matter in another 
place. His right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India had been pressed 
with every argument, the subject had been 
urged on him strongly and ably; but in 
defiance of the opinion of Lord Canning— 
in defiance of the opinion of Sir John 
Lawrence, of Lord Clyde, and almost every 
member of his Council, he insisted on 
amalgamation, accompanied with that enor- 
mous conditional promise. It seemed not 
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an act of a wise statesman to make so 
great a change, at the same time fettering 
so largely his own terms. He ought rather 
to have said, I see the difficulty of the 
ease, and we cannot accomplish your 
wishes ; I must subordinate private rights 
to a great public policy. What was the 
language of Sir James Outram on this 
subject ? He said— 


“I have stated that the proposed amalgamation 
would inflict grievous and unmerited injuries on 
the 6,000 gentlemen who now officer the local 
army, and a little consideration will prove that I 
am right. These men entered the service on the 
implied understanding that they would succeed in 
order of seniority to regimental ‘ off reckonings,’ 
in periods ranging, according to individual good 
or ill luck, from thirty to forty-five years of ser- 
vice. Will faith be kept with them in this respect ? 
Can faith be kept with them in this respect under 
they proposed amalgamation plan? The entered 
the service on an implied guarantee that they 
should never be superseded in regimental or line 
promotion, either by the introduction of the pur- 
chase system, or by irregular promotion, based on 
the principle of selection. Can faith possibly be 
kept with them ia this respect under the proposed 
amalgamation plan? All in the service have been 
allowed authoritatively to make arrangements for 
purchasing out their seniors, and these arrange- 
ments, and the retiring funds which have been 
established in consequence, cannot justly be inter- 
fered with, Relying on this understanding, they 
have regularly subscribed to funds the object of 
which is to accelerate promotion by providing 
bonuses out of the common purse to officers will- 
ing to retire ; and they have done so in the con- 
fident hope that when ill health or other considera- 
tions should lead to their own retirement, they 
would, asa matter of course, receive bonuses equal 
in amount to those paid to their predecessors. 
Will the regulations and whole machinery of the 
line be altered to meet the equitable claims of 
these men? or will their funds be broken up, and 
all the prospective advantage for which they have 
monthly made pecuniary sacrifices be absolutely 
denied them ?” 


They had committed the great injustice 
which Sir James Outram said would be 
committed, and they had done this in the 
teeth of their Parliamentary guarantee 
that there should be no change in the posi- 
tion of these officers. He feared that what 
had been done had been done at the ex- 
pense of the honour of the State, and that 
the difficulties arising out of amalgamation 
would accumulate rather than diminish. 
The question of doing justice to these 
officers was not one of legal rights but of 
the honour of the country. It was not 


because the pecuniary sacrifices would be 
great that justice should be denied these 
officers, who had been solemnly told when 
amalgamation was in contemplation, that 
their position should in no way be invali- 
Promises had been made to these 
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officers at the end of a great Indian war, 
and the honour of the country was pledged 
to their fulfilment. 

Te Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not rise to argue with his noble Friend the 
question of the oe of amalgamation. 
That question had been settled by Parlia- 
ment, and he believed not only necessarily 
but wisely settled. But he rose to explain 
one point which, at the outset of his obser- 
vations, his noble Friend (Lord Houghton) 
had viewed with some astonishment and 
marked with some censure—he meant the 
appointment of a new Commission. The 
last Commission had been appointed to 
consider the whole scope of these com- 
plaints, and the Report contained five prin- 
cipal recommendations. It was the opinion 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India, and of the Government, 
that three of those recommendations were 
fully and completely met ; and with regard 
to the two others, although not complied 
with, liberal and ample compensation had 
been given, and that, on the whole, the 
grievances had been fairly met. The new 
Commission had not been appointed to in- 
quire into the whole scope of the complaints, 
which re-opened the whole ground, but 
into the narrow question whether Govern- 
ment had or had not complied with the spe- 
cific recommendations of the former Com- 
mission. That was a very different thing. 
He could not help thinking that his noble 
Friend behind had never read the Report 
of the Commission, for he had laid great 
stress on grievances which had been con- 
demned by the Commission, and he parti- 
cularly referred to the great grievance of 
the Staff Corps and its effect on promotion; 
while the Commission had completely dis- 
missed that as a grievance which it was 
impossible to maintain. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) who introduced 
this subject had done so very candidly— 
indeed, he seemed to justify what had often 
been said of the complaints of Indian offi- 
cers, but was always denied by them until 
the admission of the noble Earl, that their 
construction of the Parliamentary guaran- 
tee was that they were to remain absolutely 
in statu quo, and that there could be no 
reform of the Indian army because it might 
affect them. He distinctly said that the 
creation of a Staff Corps was incompatible 
with the fulfilment of the Parliamentary 
guarantee. Now, that amounted to a 
declaration that the reform of the Indian 
army, pointed at by officer after officer, by 
Governor General after Governor General, 
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by men of all possible opinions on the ques- 
tion of amalgamation, was incompatible 
with the Parliamentary guarantee. Surely 
that was a reductio ad absurdum. Such 
a measure had been recommended by those 
who had no idea of amalgamation. In 
1855-6 some essays were published in the 
Calcutta Review, at first anonymously, 
but afterwards admitted to be by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in which the writer, 
referring to the condition of the Indian 
army, said that promotion by seniority was 
a source of most grievous complaint and 
discontent, and that the efficiency of the 
service was most seriously impaired by it. 
He did not mean to dispute the immense 
services rendered by thatarmy. He spoke 
of it in no terms of disparagement; but 
when dealing with complaints which im- 
plied that the former condition of that 
army was satisfactory he was bound to 
state what were the real facts of the case. 
Iie had here an extract of one of the essays 
of Sir Henry Lawrence on Military Reform 
which had been collected and re-published, 
and which would be read with the greatest 
interest ; and let their Lordships hear to 
what condition the Indian army had been 
reduced by the seniority system, and then 
say whether, had there been no amalga- 
mation and no transfer from the Company 
to the Crown, it would not have been compe- 
tent for the Indian Government to put an end 
to that system and insist on a reform of 
the army. Sir Henry Lawrence says— 

“There must be a bar against the command of 
regiments being the reward of thirty or forty 
years of incompetence. We wait till the sense 
and strength that officers have been endowed with 
has evaporated before they are employed in com- 
mand. Some officers now in command, to the 
injury of the service, were good men and true 
twenty years ago; others were never fit for a cor- 
poral’s command, and only in a seniority service 
could have escaped from the subaltern ranks. 
The irregular system has been brought into 
fashion because it is found ‘ that three selected and 
comparatively young officers are preferable to a 
dozen or sixteen haphazard ones, commanded by 
such men as are generally found at the head of 
regiments of the line.”’ 

Sir Henry Lawrence further said — 

‘*In no army are higher qualifications required. 
Is it good that one single officer should be a 
laughing-stock to his men? They are nearly fifty 
to one of us.” 

That is the language of one of the most 
distinguished and illustrious of the Com- 
pany’s servants. He goes on to say— 

“ There are men now commanding regiments 
known to have greatly injured, if not ruined, more 
than one corps, and working hard to destroy the 
credit of their present corps. We have heard the 
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new commander-in-chief of the Madras army re- 
gret the necessity of putting such men in com- 
mand. It has been a custom rather than an 
obligation, and the sooner it is abrogated the 
better for the Indian army.” 

What does Sir Henry Lawrence say in 
regard to the remedy he would propose 
for these evils? His remedy is that very 
measure which the noble Earl opposite 
states is absolutely incompatible with the 
Parliamentary guarantee. Sir Henry Law- 
rence says— 

“Some system must be devised by having the 

whole army in one general list. There must be 
a Staff Corps; whatever may be its inconveni- 
ences, they will be less than those that now 
obtain.” 
He (the Duke of Argyll) was astonished 
to hear his noble Friend behind him (Lord 
Lyveden) quote Lord Clyde as an opponent 
of the amalgamation, because Lord Clyde 
had been a warm advocate both of that 
measure and the formation of the Staff 
Corps. True, Sir James Outram and Lord 
Canning were against the amalgamation ; 
but it was a reform naturally connected 
with the transfer of the government from 
the Company to the Crown, and it was 
pointed out by almost all the great autho- 
rities upon Indian affairs. Sir Hepry Law- 
rence, however, went on to cbserve— 

“ Let these vital questions be settled. Respect 

as far as possible present incumbents, by giving 
them time to meet examinations, &c. But at 
any cost rid the service of notorious incompe- 
tence and prevent incapables from obtaining 
command. ‘l'o the cry of ‘ vested interests,’ &c., 
we answer that able and energetic men are most 
likely to enter a service that encourages ability 
and energy.” 
As regarded the contentment of the Indian 
army, noble Lords talked as if all the dis- 
content which had arisen was due to the 
measures of Sir Charles Wood and the 
amalgamation. But it was nothing of the 
kind. Discontent largely prevailed in the 
Indian army before the mutiny, and it 
was not too much to say that that army 
had been a hotbed of discontent. It had 
precisely the same grievances in an aggra- 
vated form of which complaint was now 
made in these petitions. There was the 
same complaint of the disparity between 
the case of the officer who remained on 
the active service of his regiment and that 
of the officer who was employed on the 
Staff. Let their Lordships hear what Sir 
Henry Lawrence said— 

“When commands are open to them after fif- 
teen or twenty years, instead of after thirty or 
thirty-five, there would be more contentment 
in the regimental ranks. In proof of the pre- 
sent prevailing spirit we annex verbatim an ex- 
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tract from a recently received letter from an 
officer of ability who has done good service to 
the State, and who obtained command of his re- 
giment after about twenty-five years’ service :— 
*As to the service, I have long since ceased to 
take any interest in it ; for, however hard I may 
work, or however much I may know or do, I 
find myself not one bit better off than the fool 
who knows and does nothing. Therefore, beyond 
doing exactly as I am told, I do nothing.’ The 
above is the honest opinion of an able officer who 
has been more than usually fortunate.” 

These extracts showed that the previous 
state of the Indian army was one that ab- 
solutely demanded reform ; and he main- 
tained that the remedy pointed out by all 
the competent authorities in India was the 
formation of a Staff Corps, to which offi- 
cers of the Queen’s army should be eligible 
as well as the officers of the Company’s 
army. Such a measure must be contem- 
plated as having been as much within the 
competence of the Government of the 
Crown as of the Government of the Com- 
pany, although the arguments urged on 
behalf of the petitioners seemed to imply 
that they had a Parliamentary guarantee 
against all reform, and a vested interest in 
the continuance of every abuse. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, in 
reply, said, that notwithstanding the ex- 
planation of the noble Lord (Lord Dufferin) 
and the noble Duke, he must adhere to the 
opinion he had expressed as to the incom- 
patibility of the Staff Corps with the gua- 
rantee. The grievance of these officers 
was not met by the extension of brevet 
rank, because they did not receive the in- 
creased pay to which they held themselves 
entitled. The speech of the noble Duke 
was devoted to a defence of the conduct of 
the Government ; and he must say he did 
not think it was quite fair to bring forward, 
as the noble Duke had done, passages from 
an article originally published anonymous- 
ly, but now said to have been written by 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence. They were 
probably written by Sir Henry, but they 
could not be said to have the same autho- 
rity as they would have been entitled to 
had they been written avowedly in his own 
name. He had not been able to gather 
what the intentions of the Government 
were in this matter. They had not acted 


upon the Report of the previous Commis- | 


sion, and they gave no pledge that they 
would act upon the opinions of the second 
Commission which they proposed to appoint. 

Earn. DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
the statement had been repeatedly made 
in the course of the debate that the Secre- 
tary of State for India had taken no steps 
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' to remedy the grievances of these officers; 
|and the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
| Donoughmore) held that there were five 


| points in respect to which the Commission- 


ers laid it down that the guarantee had 
not been fulfilled. Now, on two of those 
points the Commissioners did not pronounce 
a positive opinion. On the contrary, they 
said that the operation of the measures 
taken might in certain cases produce con- 
sequences which might be inconsistent with 
the guarantee, but they did not state that 
those consequences had actually occurred ; 
and all that his right hon. Friend had done 
was to wait and see what might be the 
effect of the measures in regard to those 
points. The noble Earl admitted that his 
right hon. Friend had remedied the griev- 
ance which the Commissioners found to 
exist with respect to two other points, 
and with regard to the supersession of 
officers, he said that though the question 
of supersession had been got rid of, no 
redress had been given as to pay. The 
grievance, however, was a grievance as to 
supersession. The point in respect to 
which the Commission held that the gua- 
rantec had not been fulfilled was the point 
‘of supersession and of rank ; but that had 
been met by the rank which his right hon. 
Friend had proposed to give. And as to 
pay, he (Earl De Grey) denied that there 
was any real grievance. The officers who 
remained were in an equally good position, 
and those who were on the Staff were 
better off. Therefore, he maintained that 
with regard to the three points on which 
the Commission spoke positively, his right 
hon, Friend had provided a remedy; and 
with respect to the two points on which the 
Commission spoke doubtfully, his right hon. 
Friend only withheld his opinion for the 
present; but in deference to the views 
entertained in another place on a late 
occasion, it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to appoint a Commission to in- 
vestigate whether the grievances pointed 
out by the Commission had or had not 
been removed. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, that it was 
now just four years since the Government, 
by Order in Council, recognized as belli- 
gerents the so-called Confederate States of 
America, and he now rose for the purpose 
of asking the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs the Question of which he 
had given notice — namely, Whether it is 
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the intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
after the events which have lately occurred 
in the United States of North America, 
to withdraw the Admission of Belligerent 
Rights conceded to the so-called Confeder- 
ate States? It would seem that such with- 
drawal would necessarily follow from the 
conclusion of the calamitous war in Ame- 
rica ; but he was bound to add that he 
was afraid that they could not technically 
say that the war in America was at an 
end, for he held in his hand an important 
opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, given about three weeks ago, 
to the effect that the capitulation between 
General Grant and General Lee determined 
that the Southern States were still to be 
regarded as belligerent ; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States had lately pro- 
nounced an opinion to the same effect. 
Under these circumstances, if the war was 
one entirely carried on by land it would be 
difficult for England to withdraw the re- 
cognition of the Southern States as belli- 
gerents. But he was now regarding the 
matter as one affecting this country as a 
naval Power solely. It was only as a naval 
Power that we had occasion to act at ali 
in the matter. He inferred that the con- 
cession of belligerent rights to the South 
by this country was supposed to follow 
necessarily from the blockade of the South 
by the North ; because when a Govern- 
ment wished to prevent the ships of a 
neutral Power from approaching its ports, 
and at the same time did not wish that any 
belligerent rights should grow out of that 
act, it simply closed its ports and did not 
establish a blockade. It appeared to him 
that though this blockade had not been 
formally raised, yet, those ports having 
been closed by the supreme authority of 
the United States, that authority re-assert- 
ed its full power there. It was the ques- 
tion of the ports and of the sea which had 
Jed us to consider the question of the bel- 
ligerent rights ; and therefore he should 
be glad if the Foreign Secretary were able 
to say that, now the ports were closed by 
supreme authority, the Government of the 
United States having recovered its power 
over that territory, and now that we might 
entertain a hope of peace, there would be 
no difficulty whatever in cancelling the 
Order in Council by which the so-called 
Confederate States were declared belli- 
gerents. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I very 
much regret two circumstances connected 
with this question; the one being the 
Lord Houghton 
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terms in which my noble Friend has placed 
his question upon the paper of the House, 
and the other the particular time at which 
he has thought fit to ask it. With regard 
to the first, my noble Friend asks “ whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government, 
after the events which have lately occurred 
in the United States of North America, 
to withdraw the admission of belligerent 
rights conceded to the so-called Confederate 
States.’’ Now, it was not a question of 
concession at all. It wasa iva question 
of fact. If peace exists throughout the 
United States of America, the Government 
of the United States will, by treaty and by 
the natural effect of the law of nations, 
allow our merchant ships to go into their 
ports and there trade. If, on the contrary, 
a state of war exists, in that case they 
will blockade the ports and exercise belli- 
gerent rights. Now, what were the facts 
here? When a war is going on between 
two separate nations, as a few years ago 
was the case between Austria on the one 
hand and France and Italy on the other, 
both the belligerents assert belligerent 
rights, and her Majesty properly issues 
thereupon a proclamation of neutrality. 
But, instead of a war there may be an in- 
surrection, That is always a matter of 
more doubt. That insurrection may be a 
trivial one, and carried on entirely in the 
interior of the country ; or it may be of 
such vast extent as to amount really toa 
war. Now, that question might have been 
a difficult one for us to decide ; but the 
United States Government really decided 
it when the President of the United States 
on the 19th of April, 1861, issued a procla- 
mation, by which he declared that all the 
ports of seven States of the Union should 
be blockaded, and thereby put the United 
States in possession of belligerent rights. 
When the President of the United States 
did that, he left her Majesty’s Government 
but two courses to pursue—either to ac- 
knowledge the blockade and thus to ac- 
knowledge a state of war, or to decide that 
the blockade should not be acknowledged, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not concede belligerent rights to the United 
States—which would have of course have led 
to war between this country and the United 
States. The first was the course pursued. 
But in pursuing that course it was im- 
possible we should say that there was war, 
and yet that there was no Power with which 
war was carried on by the United States. 
There cannot be a war which is carried on 
by one party only. In point of fact, as 
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we all know, there was a war between a 
body of persons calling themselves the 
Confederate States of America on the one 
hand, and the President of the United 
States on the other. From the moment, 
then, that we acknowledge this blockade 
of Southern ports by the President of the 
United States, it was not we who conceded 
belligerent rights—it was the President of 
the United States who declared himself in 
possession of belligerent rights, who de- 
elared himself possessed of the right to 
carry on war, which is only the English 
for belligerent rights, and thereby obliged 
us to come to a decision one way or the 
other. Had it been. otherwise, the Pre- 
sident of the United States could not have 
ordered the navy of the United States to 
stop ships of this country on the high seas. 
No Power has contended more strenuously 
than the United States that there can be 
no right of search extending over vessels 
on the high seas in time of peace, But 
that is the power which the United States 
have exercised; that is the right which 
Her Majesty acknowledged. Her Majesty 
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did not concede belligerent rights, but re- 
cognized the state of facts which the Pre- 
sident of the United States himself de- | 
clared, and followed this by a proclamation | 
of neutrality in the war which was then 
being carried on. That war, as my noble 
Friend stated, has been carried on during 
four years ; and I now come to my second 
objection to the question of my noble Friend 
—namely, that he has asked it at a most 
unfortunate time, because it is very difficult 
to say exactly what the state of affairs is at 
the present moment. My noble Friend 
himself evidently does not know the state 
of facta, because he says that, instead of 
blockading the ports, the Pesident of the 
United States has closed the ports. The 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Law Officers is 
that the Government of the United States 
may lawfully close the ports which are in 
possession of the United States authorities, 
and that within the waters of the United 
States, within three miles of the shore, 
they may forbid any neutral merchantman 
from entering those ports. But the autho- 
rity of the United States does not extend 
to the port of Galveston—the whole of 
Texas has been for some time in the pos- 
sesssion of the Confederates. So far as 
we know by the latest accounts we have 
received, the port of Galveston is still in 
the possession of the Confederates. With 
regard, therefore, to that port, the power 
exercised by the United States must be the 
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power of blockade, and not the power of clos- 
ing the ports. Then comes the other ques- 
tion—namely, whether the United States 
still continue to maintain the right of search 
over the merchant vessels of neutral Powers 
upon the high seas. The United States 
authorities, during the last four years, have 
exercised belligerent rights in that respect, 
and have exercised them with very great 
severity. I do not know any case in which 
the right of search, of capture of vessels, 
and imprisonment of crews has been ex- 
ercised with greater severity by a bellige- 
rent than it has been exercised by the 
United States—perhaps not with as great 
severity. As to the question of what we 
are about to do, and whether this bellige- 
rent right on the part of the United 
States is to continue or not, it will be 
impossible for Her Majesty to consent 
that vessels belonging to British subjects, 
and bearing the British flag, should be 
searched upon the high seas, and at the 
same time that we should admit that no 
war is going on. It is impossible that we 
should allow the United States to exercise 
a belligerent right, and at the same time 
allow that astate of complete peace exists, 
and that everything else is to go on as 
usual with regard to the United States. 
My noble Friend knows that one of the 
earliest international text-books is a work 
De Jure Belli et Pacis. There is the jus 
belli, and there is also the jus pacis. They 
are two distinct things, and you cannot 
have both existing together. We are 
anxious to ascertain, and we have asked 
the Government of the United States, 
what is the present state of the case. A 
little while ago the United States Govern- 
ment—perhaps with a view to the with- 
drawal of belligerent rights to the Con- 
federates—proposed that Federal ships of 
war should be allowed to enter Her Majes- 
ty's ports without restriction. We have 
answered that, with regard to the requisi- 
tion that a vessel of war should leave Her 
Majesty’s ports either in the colonies or 
the United Kingdom within twenty-four 
hours, it was not necessary to keep up 
that restriction ; but, before anything fur- 
ther was determined with regard to Confe- 
derate vessels of war, we wished to know 
whether the United States intend to main- 
tain and exercise their belligerent rights 
or whether they give up altogether the 
right of searching and examining, of de- 
taining and capturing British merchant 
vessels on the high seas. Until that ques- 
tion is answered I do not feel competent 
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to give any answer to my noble Friend. 
We must first ascertain whether the United 
States is at war with any Power whatever. 
Let them retain the belligerent right if 
war continues ; but if there is no war and 
if peace exists let them abandon that right. 
When I obtain an answer on this point from 
the Government of the United States I 
shall probably think it necessary to apply 
again to the Law Officers of the Crown ; 
but meanwhile I do not know that I can 
give any better answer than has been 
given by the Spanish Government to the 
United States. The Spanish Government 
was asked by the United States to cease 
to allow belligerent rights to the Confede- 
rates‘; and their answer was that these 
belligerent rights were consequent upon 
the existing state of facts ; that while war 
continued the Powers of Europe generally 
had agreed to acknowledge the belligerent 
rights of both parties; but that when the 
war ceased those rights would cease of 
themselves, and that it was not necessary 
to give any further answer. This is my 
reply to my noble Friend. I cannot give 
him any further answer for the present. 
We have reason to rejoice, and I do most 
sincerely rejoice, at the prospect of the 
termination of the war that has so long 
been going on, and I trust that we shall 
soon see the United States again in the 
enjoyment of peace and of the blessings 
that flow from it. 

Lorp HOUGHTON: Am I to under- 
stand that if by some act of the United 
States the war is declared to be at an end, 
the concession of belligerent rights to the 
so-called Confederate States will fall to the 
ground without any formal act of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 

Eart RUSSELL: All I can say is 
this, that when the case arises Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take the opinion 
of the Law Officers pf the Crown upon it. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT TRAMWAY (DEVON) 
BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to enable Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the War Department to lay down and 
use a Tramway or temporary Railway across cer- 
tain public Roads in the County of Devon— 
Was presented by The Earl De Grey; read 1*; 
to be printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 104.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


Earl Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 15, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Surrty—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [May 12.] reported. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — County Infirmaries 
(Ireland).* 

First Reading — Churches and Chapels Exemp- 
tion (Scotland) * [147]; County Infirmaries 
(Ireland) * [148]. 

Second Reading—Salmon Fishery Act (1861) 
Amendment * [117]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,000,000) * [142]; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Acts (Ireland) Amendment * 
[125}. 

Referred to Select Committee — Salmon Fishery 
Act (1861) Amendment * [117]; Pilotage Order 
Confirmation (No. 2)* [131]. 

Committee — Union Chargeability [31]— np. ; 
Game (Ireland) [42], negatived; Commis- 
sioners of Supply Meetings( Scotland (re-comm.)* 
[136] [Mr. Finlay] ; County of Sussex * [138]. 

Report — Commissioners of Supply Meetings 
(Scotland) (re-comm.)* [136], [Mr. Finlay]; 
County of Sussex * [138]. 

Considered as amended — County Voters Regis- 
tration * [135]. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
[129], and passed ;* Prisons (Scotland) Act 
Amendment* [91], and passed ; Mortgage 
Debentures * [119], and passed ; Locomotives 
on Roads [143], and passed. 

Negatived—Game (Ireland) * [42] 


IMPORTATION OF SALT INTO FRANCE 


QUESTION. 
Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
The cause of so long a delay in the settle- 
ment of the question as to the terms upon 
which English salt is to be admitted into 
France, under the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the two countries, and what is the 
present state of the negotiations thereon? 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that from the inquiries he had made he 
was led to believe that very shortly the 
salt duties in France would become the 
subject of legislation. There had been a 
lengthened investigation, which he be- 
lieved had now terminated, and probably 
during the present Legislative Session in 
France a project of law would be prepared. 
Of course he knew nothing as to what the 
details of the measure would be, but it 
would be proposed with a view of redu- 
cing the present heavy duties on salt going 
into France. 


IRELAND—DUBLIN AND HOLYHEAD 
STEAMERS.—QUESTION. 


Sin FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
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Board of Trade, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that, on two occa- 
sions during the past two years, the main 
shaft of one of the Dublin and Holyhead 
Mail Steamers has broken, whereby the 
ship became unmanageable, and the pas- 
sengers and crew exposed to considerable 
danger; and if any inspection of these 
_ships and machinery has taken place in 
consequence? 

Mx. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
it was true that there had been the 
accident which the hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred to, but an examination had since 
been made, and the vessel reported to be 
in a satisfactory condition. 


THE REGISTRARSHIP OF THE COURT 
OF BANKRUPTCY, LEEDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 

Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is true 
that Mr. Henry Sedgwick Wilde, when 
Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy at 
Leeds, was called upon by one of the 
Bankruptcy officials, by authority, to re- 
sign his office, and that he refused to do 
so; whether Mr. Wilde was then informed 
that, if he would resign at once and ob- 
tain a medical certificate, he should have 
a pension of £600 a year, although he 
was then in a good state of health ; whe- 
ther he did obtain such medical certificate 
and resign, and was the pension so pro- 
mised granted or sanctioned by the Lord 
Chancellor; was Mr. Wilde, on his resig- 
nation, succeeded by Mr. Welch, who was 
then in a precarious state of health; was 
it arranged that Mr. Welch should hold 
the office until the reversal of the out 
lawry of the Hon. Richard Bethell; and 
was Mr. Richard Bethell’s appointment 
made out after his outlawry was reversed, 
and did he attend the Bankruptcy Court 
at Leeds on or about the 24th of February 
last, and state to officials that he was ap- 
pointed Registrar ? 
_ Mx. MURRAY said, he wished to ask 
in addition, Whether any petition was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilde to the Lord Chancel- 
lor explaining the causes which rendered 
his retirement necessary ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the truth of such explanation was 
verified by his affidavit. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, I 
will answer the series of questions put to 
me by the hon. Meniber for Devonport, 
including that just added by my hon. 
Friend opposite, which relate to the resig- 
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nation by Mr. Wilde of the office of Re- 
gistrar of the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy. 
The answer which I have to give is this: 
—Mr. Wilde was not called upon by any 
Bankruptcy official to resign, but he was 
called upon to answer certain complaints 
against him (of irregularities in his office, 
not, I believe, extending to personal 
defalcation) contained in a Report to 
the Lord Chancellor by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Ayrton. Mr. Wilde sent answers 
to these complaints, which answers were 
not deemed satisfactory. The Chief Regis- 
trar was informed that Mr. Wilde’s state 
of health was such that he would be en- 
titled to resign under the 33rd section of 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1861; and when he 
informed Mr. Wilde that his explanations 
were not deemed satisfactory, he suggested 
to him, from friendly motives, that if his 
state of health was in fact such as he (the 
Chief Registrar) heard it was, he would 
probably be permitted to retire in the 
usual manner. Upon this, Mr. Wilde sent 
to the Lord Chancellor a petition, which 
stated— 

“That your petitioner has for some time past 
been afflicted with a failure in his sight, and that 
the same has now become so serious that he is 
no longer able satisfactorily to perform the duties 
of his office, as appears by the certificate of 
Samuel Key, a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, practising at Leeds, hereunto annexed, 
and is consequently desirous of retiring.” 

This petition was verified by the affidavit 
of Mr. Wilde, and Mr. Wilde was under 
these circumstances permitted to resign, 
and receive a pension of £600 per annum, 
under the section of the Bankruptcy Act. 
So much as to the resignation of Mr. 
Wilde. Then comes the question as to 
the appointment of Mr. ‘Welch. The 
question was whether, when Mr. Welch 
succeeded Mr. Wilde, the first-named gen- 
tleman was in a precarious state of health, 
and was it arranged that Mr. Welch should 
hold the office until the reversal of the 
outlawry of the hon. Richard Bethell? 
The answer to these two questions is this : 
Mr. Wilde was succeeded by Mr. Welch. 
Mr. Welch had been some time before 
strongly recommended to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for an appointnrent of this kind by 
the late Attorney General, Sir William 
Atherton, Mr. Edward James, Q.C., Attor- 
ney General for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, and other members of the Nor- 
thern Circuit, to which he belonged, but 
his Lordship never saw him in his life, 
and never until now heard of his being 
in a precarious or bad state of health. 
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As to the alleged arrangement for benefit- 
ing the hon. Richard Bethell, the answer 
is that no such arrangement was ever 
made or proposed, or thought of; nor was 
there at the time of the appointment any 
outlawry. Mr. Welch’s appointment is 
dated the 30th of July, 1864, and the out- 
lawry was not until the 15th of Decem- 
ber of the same year. Then comes the 
last question—whether, after the reversal 
of his outlawry, Mr. Richard Bethell at- 
tended the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy on 
or about the 4th of February, and stated 
to the officials there that he was appointed 
Registrar. The facts are these. Mr. 
Richard Bethell was never appointed a 
Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy at 
Leeds. A vacancy had some time before 
Mr. Welch’s appointment arisen in London 
by the resignation of Mr. Bethell himself, 
for reasons which made the Lord Chancel- 
lor consider that resignation necessary. 
The Lord Chancellor was afterwards 
pressed to transfer Mr. Welch to London, 
and to appoint Mr. Bethell to Leeds, but 
he positively refused to do so. If Mr. 
Bethell attended at the Bankruptcy Court 
at Leeds, as is alleged, or stated to the 
officials there that he was appointed a 
Registrar of the Leeds Court, it was alto- 
gether without the knowledge or sanction 
of the Lord Chancellor. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, When 
it is intended that the new Rule for open 
competitive examinations for the Civil 
Service in India, fixing the maximum 
limit of age at twenty-one years, is to 
have effect; and whether there will be 
any objection to postpone its operation 
until such a time that it cannot injuriously 
affect persons who have studied for the 
examinations under the belief that the old 
Rule, making the maximum limit twenty- 
two years, would not be altered; and to 
ask what publicity has been given to the 
new Rule; whether its publication by the 
Civil Service Commissioners or the Secre- 
tary of State has been confined to the 
note at the foot of the printed “ Regula- 
tions for the Open Competition of 1865,” 
or has it been published in the English, 
Irish, Scotch, Colonial, or Indian Official 
Gazettes, as well as in some of the London 
and provincial newspapers ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 


The Attorney General 
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the alterations would not come into effect 
until next year, and it would be impos- 
sible to postpone them beyond that period. 
The same course had been followed that 
had been adopted upon a former occasion, 
when a period of a year and a half had 
been allowed as adequate notice. The 
intended alteration had been published in 
The Times and other newspapers before 
Christmas, and had been extensively cir- 
culated in India. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. WHITE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government has determined to 
withdraw its recognition of the Belligerent 
Rights of the (so-called) Confederate States 
of America? 

Viscounr PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
course of the transactions with regard to 
the belligerent rights of the two parties 
was this. The President of the United 
States issued a Proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the coasts and certain ports 
of Southern Confederacy, iti accordance, as 
he said, with the Law of Nations. Now 
blockade, according to the Law of Nations, 
is a belligerent right which can only ac- 
crue to a State which is at war, and I 
need not say that if there is one belligerent 
there must be two at least, and therefore 
the fact of the President of the United 
States declaring that he established a 
blockade in accordance with the Law of 
Nations gave him all those rights which 
belong to a belligerent in declaring a 
blockade, the right of capture and con- 
demnation, and the right of search in 
regard to neutral vessels. The British 
Government had only one of two courses 
to pursue—the first, to refuse to submit 
on the part of British vessels to those bel- 
ligerent rights on the ground that there 
was no formal belligerent on the other 
side. That was not a course which was 
at all expedient to pursue; and, therefore, 
the only course left us was to acknowledge 
and submit to those belligerent rights; 
and that necessarily involved the recogni- 
tion that the other party was also a bel- 
ligerent. Whenever the Government of 
the United States shall declare that it 
ceases to exercise, with regard to neutrals, 
those rights of search, capture, and con- 
demnation which belong to the belligerent, 
then, of course, the war will, as far as 
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neutrals are concerned, cease, and neces- 
sarily there will need no further acknow- 
ledgment of belligerents on the one side 
or the other. 


Stamp Duties on 


STAFF PROMOTION IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION,. 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any Return has been furnished by 
the Madras Authorities in India showing 
the effect of the Staff Corps promotions 
on the Lieutenant Colonels of the local 


service in that Presidency; what has/|P 


been the effect on these Lieutenant Colo- 
nels by the Brevet Promotions, which 
were to remedy the supersession caused by 
the Staff Corps Warrant; and if he will 
lay upon the table of the House copies of 
any representations from the Government 
of India, Madras, or Bombay, and from 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the Presiden- 
cies respecting Army arrangements ordered 
by the Secretary of State for India in 
1861? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD replied, that in 
consequence of an Address which was 
agreed to by the House the other day, the 
Government had recommended Her Ma- 
jesty to appoint a Commission to inquire 
how far the complaints of the officers as to 
the grievances alleged to have been caused 
by the measures taken for the re-organiza- 
tion of the army in India had been reme- 
died by the steps taken for that purpose. 
That Commission was not yet constituted, 
but arrangements were in progress for 
its constitution ; and he thought it would 
be far better to leave the matter in the 
hands of that Commission. 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Str JERVOISE JERVOISE said, re- 
ferring to the Second Report of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Customs, 1858 
(p. 14); to the Seventh Report, 1863 
(p.p. 27 and 94); to the Eighth Report, 
(p. 26); to the Report of the Committee 
on the Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill, 
1864 ; to the Report as to the Vaccination 
of Sheep, 1864; to the Report of the Me- 
dical Officer of the Privy Council, 1862 
(Appendix IV.); and to the Letter of the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, April, 
1865 (last eight lines), he would beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to institute 
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any measure with a view to obviate the 
loss, inconvenience, and alarm attendant 
on conclusions, unsupported by demonstra- 
tion, as to the so-called dangerous commu- 
nicable disorders in man and beast ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, in reply, that as 
the Government did not admit the accuracy 
of the statements contained in the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s question, nor that the conclusions 
contained in the Report were unsupported 
by evidence, but, on the contrary, believed 
them to be based on the most ample and 
satisfactory evidence; they were not pre- 
ared to institute any such measure as 
the question of the hon. Baronet had in- 
dicated. 


STAMP DUTIES ON MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES.—QUESTION. 


Srr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether instructions have 
been recently given by the Board of Inland 
Revenue to exact a Stamp Duty of five 
shillings on marriages celebrated by cler- 
gymen in England or Scotland ; and what 
has been the Revenue from that source in 
the years 1863 and 1864? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that no instruc- 
tions had been given by the Board of In- 
land Revenue on the subject, but an 
inquiry had been addressed to them to 
know whether in their judgment a duty 
of five shillings upon certificates of mar- 
riage signed with the name of the offi- 
ciating clergyman was exigible or not. The 
reply was, that in their opinion it was be- 
yond all doubt. That, he apprehended, 
was the state of the law, and beyond that 
neither he nor the Board of Inland Re- 
venue had any knowledge whatever. The 
certificates of the performance of any 
other religious office were charged with a 
similar duty; but the case had been pro- 
vided for by law, inasmuch as the duty on 
extracts from the marriage register, which 
answered the same purpose, was only liable 
to a duty of one shilling. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to know, whether the solicitor to 
the Board of Inland Revenue had not in- 
timated to the clergy of Scotland that this 
duty would be charged from henceforth, 
and whether it was not a fact that there 
had been no such practice for fifty years ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he knew nothing about that, 
but undoubtedly if it became known to the 
Controller of the Inland Revenue in Scot- 
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land that a certain duty was exigible by 
law his duty would be immediately to see 
that it was charged. 


DIETARY OF METROPOLITAN WORK- 
THOUSES.— QUESTION. 


Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether he is prepared to sug- 
gest to the guardians of the several 
Poor Law Unions of the Metropolis the 
advisability of assimilating the dietary 
tables in the several Union Workhouses 
in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: Sir, the dietaries 
in workhouses have been prepared by the 
guardians of the unions or parishes to 
which the workhouses belong. They are 
generally framed, according to the expe- 
rience of the Board of Guardians, to suit 
the exigencies of their own union or 
parish. They are referred to the Poor 
Law Board, who require the opinion of 
the medical officer, as to the propriety 
and sufficiency of the dietary for the 
particular workhouse. They receive his 
Report, and comparing the dietary with 
certain principles and rules with which 
they have been supplied by a very emi- 
nent scientific authority, and with the 
result of their own experience, they either 
sanction the proposal or suggest altera- 
tions. It has not been the practice of the 
Board to compare dietaries of different 
unions together, as they have never sought 
to bring about any uniformity in this 
matter. But a communication from an 
experienced and able medical officer in the 
metropolis has been made to the Board a 
short time since, directing the attention 
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of the Board to the diversities which pre- 
vail in the dietaries of the workhouses of | 
the metropolis, and the Board propose to | 
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source; and, if so, whether the noble 
Lord can afford any indication of the 
quarter from which that communication 
has proceeded ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In the first 
place, Sir, I must beg leave to disclaim 
all responsibility for any prophecies which 
newspapers may make. They live on the 
future as well as on the past and present, 
and it is their business to make guesses, 
which sometimes are right and sometimes 
wrong. When they are right they gain 
credit ; when they are wrong people soon 
forget them. When the time came for my 
right hon. Friend to prepare and announce 
his Budget, the world at large was pretty 
nearly as well informed about it as any 
Member of the Cabinet. They knew pretty 
well what was the amount of the surplus 
from the papers which had been laid on 
the table and published. Natural saga- 
city must have led every man to believe 
that with regard to the Fire Insurance 
Duty the Government were bound to adopt 
the Resolution which the House of Com- 
mons had come to. It was pretty clear 
that in distributing the remaining part 
of the surplus some would go to direct 
some to indirect taxation, It did not 
require much sagacity to foresee that there 
would be a reduction of the Income Tax, 
and when you look to indirect taxes the 
Tea Duties form a natural subject for re- 
duction. Therefore, I contend, that on 
the one hand, there was no great credit 
due to The Times for the article—which I 
am ashamed to say I did not see—for 
anticipating what the arrangements of my 
right hon. Friend would be, because when 
my right hon. Friend stated his Budget 
everybody must have seen what the ge- 
neral outline must be; in fact, we may 
say it was what had been “ often thought 
but ne’er so well expressed.” Therefore, 











cause an investigation to be made upon the | it was obvious what ought to be, and what 
subject, with the view of ascertaining | was likely to be the general arrangement 
whether any action can be taken in the | of the Budget. With regard to the ques- 
matter with a beneficial effect. tion of the hon. Gentleman, I must say 
| that I am quite convinced that no person 
ee ” . | belonging to the Government, in whatever 
a a a | Department he may be, high or low, would 
pampenent | be guilty of any breach of faith in regard 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he, to any matter confided to him. As the 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the | matter stands, I see no reason for compli- 
Treasury, Whether, as the Chancellor of; menting Zhe Times for any peculiar saga- 
the Exchequer has exonerated the offi- | city in guessing the general arrangements 
cers of the Civil Service from having; of the Government, and I am quite sure 
divulged his intentions as to the Budget, | that no breach of confidence has been com- 
on a late occasion, such information must | mitted by any person belonging to the 
not have been supplied from some higher , Government in any Department. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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THE CARTOONS AT HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE.—QUESTION, 


Mz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said 
he wished to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, To state the circumstances un- 
der which the Cartoons of Raphael have 
been removed from Hampton Court to 
the Kensington Museum, and also who is 
to pay for the removal ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that the 
hon. Gentleman was doubtless well aware 
that Hampton Court Palace was ill adapted 
for the proper exhibition of these valuable 
works of art. That had been felt so much 
before that one hundred years ago the 
Cartoons were removed from Hampton 
Court, and placed at Buckingham Palace. 
Not being well placed there, they were 
removed to Windsor Castle, but George 
III. restored them to Hampton Court, 
where they had originally been placed by 
William III. Her Majesty had now been 
pleased to lend them for exhibition at 
South Kensington, where there was a fire- 
proof room, and where they would be bet- 
ter seen than they ever had before. Her 
Majesty had not intimated her pleasure as 
to their ultimate and permanent destina- 
tion. They had been safely conveyed 
without any damage being done to them. 
The cost of transport would be defrayed 
by the Science and Art Department, which 
would have the custody of them, and 
which had made such admirable arrange- 
ments for their being seen without risk or 
disadvantage. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, these Cartoons, 
now that they were more visible than 
they had been hitherto, were shown to 
be very much damaged indeed, and he 
wanted to know whether any steps had 
been taken to ascertain the best means of 
preserving them from further deteriora- 
tion ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Art Re- 
feree of the South Kensington Museum, 
Mr, R. Redgrave, who was also Superin- 
tendent of Pictures to Her Majesty, had 
examined very minutely into the present 
condition of these Cartoons, and he had 
called to his aid several other persons emi- 
nently qualified to judge of such matters 
among others the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Layard), and the right hon. 
Gentleman might be assured that they 
were in hands quite qualified to take any 
measures which might be necessary for 
their preservation, 
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INDIAN MEDAL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. MILLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When the Return moved for on the 20th 
March relative to the grant of the Indian 
medal to the troops and police employed 
in suppressing the Mutiny and Rebellion 
in the Bombay Presidency will be laid 
upon the table; and why has no action 
been taken on Lord Elphinstone’s protest 
to satisfy the troops and police who were 
promised the medal, and then refused by 
the Commander-in-Chief (especially in re- 
gard to the police, who were under the 
Civil power, and not subject to any con- 
trol whatever from the Commander-in- 
Chief); and on what principle does the 
Secretary of State for India explain the 
distinction he has made in granting the 
medal to the men at Kolapore, under 
General Jacob, and denying it to those 
who were engaged in other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply 
to the first part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, that the delay in the production 
of the Return had been the result of sick- 
ness in the Department, which had crip- 
pled its efficiency; but he believed that 
the desired information would be laid on 
the table in the course of a few days. 
With regard to the second question, he was 
not aware of what was meant by the pro- 
test of Lord Elphinstone, and he was un- 
able to find any trace of such a document. 
In answer to the remaining question, he 
wished to say that the Bombay Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the views of the 
Commander-in-Chief, were of opinion that 
the foree employed in the particular ser- 
vice to which the hon. Member referred 
were not entitled to the medal, and the 
India Government arrived at the same con- 
clusion. It was asked why the medal had 
been given to the Madras force while it 
had been withheld from the Bombay force, 
but the fact was that it was not given 
to either force. The principle adopted in 
the case of the forces in India was to 
give the medal to those men who had been 
employed in the field against the mu- 
tineers, and to confine it to them ex- 
clusively. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
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dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) Whether, consi- 
dering the late period of the Session, and 
the great variety of interests affected by 
the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill, he 
will consent to defer its further considera- 
tion till next Parliament? 

Lorp ELCHO replied, that as the inte- 
rests affected by any measure of this kind 
would not be less various in another Ses- 
sion than they were in the present, and as 
he considered it most desirable to effect 
some legislation upon the subject, he 
thought the objecting interests in question 
should state upon what grounds they ob- 
jected to the Bill. He, therefore, in order 
to give them an opportunity of expressing 
those objections, proposed to proceed with 
the Bill to-morrow, and afterwards to re- 
print the Bill with such Amendments as 
should be suggested, so as to make it more 
palatable, or, at all events, less unpalat- 
able, to the people of Scotland. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [11th May], “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out from the word 
“That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “the Bill be 
committed to a Select Committee,” —(Mr. 
Thompson, )—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HENLEY: Sir, I think it right 
for the information of those Members who 
may not have been in the House on Thurs- 
day night to say a word or two respecting 
what took place on that occasion. The 
Cabinet Minister who has charge of the 
Bill, directly accused —in plain terms — 
those who were speaking on the Motion 
for going into Committee, of a design to 
obstruct this Bill unduly. I wish there- 
fore to recall to the recollection of the 
House how the case stands. Some time 
in February, I think it was on the 23rd, 
this Bill was introduced. On the Motion 
for the second reading an Amendment was 
moved by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knight- 
ley) for the purpose of postponing the Bill 
for a year. A debate and division took 
place on the Amendment; but no debate 
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was taken on the Motion for the second 
reading. Now, I beg the House to observe 
that if it had been the object of the parties 
opposing this Bill to delay its progress, 
it would have been perfectly competent to 
them to raise a debate on the second read- 
ing, and so prolong the discussions. But 
what took place on the other side? In 
bringing this Bill under the notice of the 
House the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers) took the most unusual course of 
quoting from official papers not in the 
hands of the Members of this House. He 
quoted those papers in the very strongest 
language, language which, if it had been 
borne out by facts, I do not hesitate to say 
must have made any one to whom it 
applied feel very uncomfortable. But was 
that all? What was the state of the case 
with regard to the Report so quoted? It 
was a Report ordered by Act of Parliament 
to be laid on the table of this House in the 
month of March. What I am now about 
to say does not concern the practice of this 
House, but it does concern the practice of 
the Department from which the document 
itself comes. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted it on the second readiag of the Bill, 
and he said, ‘‘ It is before the House, but 
I don’t know whether it is printed.” 
Those were his words, or his words were 
to that effect. The truth is this. The 
Report had been presented in what in offi- 
cial language is called “‘dummy.” Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman out of that Re- 
port made a most damaging statement 
affecting a large portion of the community. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that he 
hoped to get on with the Bill on the 27th 
of April, but when that day arrived the 
Scotch Members took possession of the 
House, and as they generally stand firm 
to anything they have in hand, they would 
not give way. However, on the 20th of 
April the Report was printed ; on that day 
it was delivered in the library of the 
House. The 20th of April was in the 
recess, and Members are not, I believe, in 
the habit of resorting to the library during 
the recess. I do not know whether it is 
open or not; but on the same day there 
appeared a sensation article, with large 
quotations from the Report, in the leading 
journal, Now that is hardly fair play to 
this House. If it was a Report dealing 
with other matters, the House would nei- 
ther have said or thought anything about 
it; but there is not a passage of that Re- 
port from the beginning—including the 
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remarks of Dr. Hunter and Dr. Simon— 
which does not by implication, and in 
some instances actually by word, refer to 
the measure now before the House. We 
had, I jrepeat, no opportunity of seeing 
that damaging Report, and surely when 
such a state of things exists it is not un- 
reasonable that we should now seek to 
answer its charges. I think it is a little 
strong for a Cabinet Minister to say it is 
obstruction that we are now discussing 
the measure, when we could not have done 
so in an earlier stage in consequence of 
those most monstrous assertions not having 
been sooner laid before us. I use strong 
expressions, but I hope before I sit down, 
if I have physical strength, I shall be able 
to justify them. I trust the hon, Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Forster) did not think me 
discourteous on Thursday night when I 
loudly cheered his remark that the Report 
not only did not support, but absolutely 
contradicted the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers). It is but fit 
that we should defend ourselves when we 
are lying under this scandal—for it is 
nothing else ; not brought against us by 
the accident of debate, but deliberately 
by a Cabinet Minister, before we had had 
an opportunity of seeing the Report. I 
think it is a little too strong that the 
right hon. Gentleman should not only 
make the charge against us of obstructing 
the Bill, but, for all we know, let loose 
the press upon us into the bargain. An- 
other matter intimately connected with 
the charge of obstruction is this—the 
other night there were two Motions before 
the House; one, which was debated for 
two or three hours, was in reference to 
alteration in the size of the unions. Not 
one single man who touched upon that 
point ventured to say—indeed, I believe, 
no man can say—that the unions are con- 
venient in size. The right hon. Gentleman 
met us by saying he had plenty of power 
to make the necessary alteration; but he 
did not venture to say that the unions 
were convenient in size. I do not think 
he could screw himself up so far as to make 
such an assertion. It is well that the 
question should be raised, because if this 
power were necessary it ought to be so 
fenced and guarded as to prevent—I do 
not say this Minister, because I do not 
know that he is worse than others; but 
any Minister, I will not say from jobbing, 
but from having the imputation of jobbing 
cast upon him in consequence of changes 
he might make. Another subject for 
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remark is that the question we are de- 
bating, the Motion for Inquiry, is not 
made by a Member hostile to the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. Thompson) 
who proposes that the subject be referred 
to a Select Committee, sits on the same 
side as the right hon. Gentleman. But 
what took place during the debate the 
other evening? The most conflicting 
statements almost that could be made were 
put forward upon that occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman in bringing in the Bill 
based his statements on the Report and on 
a certain state of things he alleged existed 
at the Docking Union, in Norfolk. Now, 
the hon. Member for Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight) made statements as to that union 
completely at variance with those made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Surely, under 
such circumstances, some inquiry into the 
matter is necessary. Again, with regard 
to Yorkshire, the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Ferrand) stated that wages were 
paid out of the rates. Now, that was a 
most important statement, and was not 
likely to be overlooked by those who have 
known what the inconvenience of that 
system was forty or fifty years ago, and 
who would, therefore, feel some consider- 
able apprehension at its introduction into 
other parts of the country. How was that 
statement met? The hon, Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) gave it a positive 
denial, and challenged the hon. Member 
to support his allegation by proof. There 
is a considerable difference between these 
Gentlemen, but I suppose we may take it 
that if the wages are not paid out of the 
rates, rates are paid in aid of wages which 
comes to nearly the same thing. But 
surely, when there are such conflicting 
statements, the matter becomes a legiti- 
mate object for inquiry? Now, I say 
that these are all legitimate subjects for 
inquiry. I must, at the rish of wearying 
the House, venture to draw their attention 
to this Report, which has been relied on 
by the Government in the course of the 
debate as a sort of great battle-horse. I 
feel strongly on the subject, and I trust 
the House will excuse me if I refer at 
some length to the Report. The charges 
contained in that Report are so grave that, 
if true, no man would like to show his 
face while under them; but, as I believe 
they are not true, I can only say for my- 
self—old as I am, and half-worn out—if 
I could do nothing else when such charges 
are made I would lie upon my back and 
halloo ‘ Fudge” as loud as I could. I 
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am myself the owner of property, and I 
feel I could never again raise my head if 
fairly open to such charges. Not one tittle 
of evidence has been brought forward in 
support of these charges ; on the contrary, 
the evidence adduced in their support has 
totally disproved them. The Report is 
made by a Dr. Hunter, under Dr. Simon, 
who is in some way connected with the 
Privy Council. That Report, if not inten- 
tionally kept back, at all events was not 
in the possession of hon. Members until 
the period I have mentioned—it was not 
circulated among them until after it had 
been made use of by Government. Now, 
in the introduction to that Report, Dr. 
Simon says— 

“ Especially within the last twenty or thirty 

years this evil "—(that is to say the evil of taking 
down cottages) —“ has been in very rapid increase, 
and the household circumstances of the labourer 
are now in the highest degree deplorable. Whe- 
ther he shall find house-room on the land which 
he continues to till, whether the house-room which 
he gets shall be human or swinish, whether he 
shall have the little space of garden that so vastly 
lessens the pressure of his poverty—all this does 
not depend on his willingness and ability to pay 
reasonable rent for the decent accommodation he 
requires, but depends on the use which others 
may see fit to make of their right to do as they 
will with their own,”—p. 9. 
Pretty strong language. The charge which 
is made is not that there had been a defi- 
ciency of houses or an indisposition to 
build on the part of landlords, but that 
there has been a constant and untiring de- 
struction of cottages. This is not a very 
pleasant charge, but we all of us fall so 
far short of the full performance of our 
duty that no man could complain if 
another said to him, ‘ You ought to have 
spent so much more upon this or that than 
you have done ;” or, “ Out of your income 
you might have done so much more in one 
direction or another.” That would be a 
matter of opinion, and I certainly should 
not say a word against it. But this Report 
goes a great deal further. It says—and 
in this the hon. Member for Bradford will 
bear me out—that for thirty years there 
has been, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, a wilful, wanton, and 
unsparing destruction of cottages. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
understood the Report to apply that charge 
specially to the eastern and midland coun- 
ties, and not to the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Mr. HENLEY: I am willing to narrow 
it to the midland counties, but the Report 
does not so confine the charge. In almost 
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the next sentence Dr. Simon speaks of 
the landlords who exercise this power, 
He says they have but to resolve and there 
would be no labourers’ dwellings on their 
estates. Another pretty strong statement. 
The hon. Member for Bradford says that 
this language only applies to a few counties 
in the kingdom. I wish I could think 
that that was the case ; but Dr. Simon not 
only quotes Dr. Hunter’s views, but he 
adopts his figures, and about those there 
can be no mistake. Dr. Hunter’s figures 
extend to all the counties. There is a 
table showing the amount of what is 
called ‘‘ unnecessary demolition’’ in each, 
and therefore it cannot be said that these 
observations apply to only a part of the 
country. But that is not all. Dr. Simon 
in his Report says that certain counties 
in the middle of England, which he names, 
are worse than others, and when he speaks 
of one being better or worse than another 
it is clear that he does not mean to ex- 
clude those with which the comparison 
is instituted. Dr. Hunter states that he 
was ordered in 1864 to make an examina- 
tion into the cottage accommodation in 
every county, and he goes on to say that 
he was not to undertake this labour for 
what he calls ‘‘the elaboration of the 
views of others,’’ but that he was to re- 
port upon sight and measure. No mode 
of dealing with a subject could have been 
more satisfactory than that, if the gentle- 
man would but have confined himself to 
what he saw, and drawn his conclusions 
from facts ascertained by his own observa- 
tion; but it was impossible to read this 
Report without coming to the conclusion 
that it was done to order—that was to 
say that a certain point had to be estab- 
lished, and that bits of reports were 
picked up here and bits there, and things 
were fished out everywhere where it was 
possible in order to bolster up precon- 
ceived opinions. Dr. Hunter makes a 
very remarkable distinction as to the 
people who live out of towns. He says 
that the agricultural labourers remain in 
the towns, but the rural labourers are 
being swept away, and that the smaller 
close parishes are mere show places, and 
he goes on to say that this has been effected 
by unsparing destruction. The House will 
see that this is not a question whether or 
not a man builds sufficiently to meet the 
| wants of an increasing population. The 





accusation is that throughout the length 
and breadth of England, especially in the 
| midland counties, the people are driven 
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out by the unsparing destruction of cot- 

. Now, if I show to the House, as 
I think I can, that not only is that not 
true, but that it is the reverse of the 
truth in the very places to which Dr. 
Hunter refers, I think that we have reason 
to complain that the right hon. Gentleman 
should so recklessly have brought forward 
this Report and should have done it at a 
moment when it would have time to 
fester in the public mind, and when it was 
impossible that it should be looked at, to 
say nothing about its being answered. I 
repeat I think that that was hardly fair. 
This Report was commented upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman before we had it, 
and he then said that the poor were com- 
pelled by this demolition of houses to live 
in a brutal manner. Therefore he adopts 
Dr. Hunter’s facts and conclusions, and 
upon the second reading he said that Dr. 
Hunter had paid great attention to facts— 
that is how he drives in the nail and 
clinches it—and that the Report would 
be read with suprise and sorrow. I con- 
fess that I did read it with both surprise 
and sorrow, but I have given myself some 
trouble to analyze the facts which are 
stated in it, and have ascertained that its 
assertions are not well founded, and there- 
fore my sorrow has passed away, though 
my surprise remains. Dr. Hunter goes 
on to say—and this shows how necessary 
it is that the House should attend to 
time in this matter—that up to 1837 the 
rural population—that is, those who live 
in villages, not those who live in towns— 
maintained a rate of increase, and there- 
fore it is clear that he means to in- 
timate that since 1837 there has been 
an additional demolition of houses. ‘‘ The 
eause,’” he says, ‘is parochial settle- 
ment. The charge of relief being upon 
each parish, the law of settlement tempts 
to pull down.” But if there has been 
no pulling down, what becomes of the 
temptation? But there is no proof what- 
ever of pulling down, not a vestige; 
therefore what becomes of the tempta- 
tion? This gentleman cannot have been 
very well informed upon the subject of 
parochial settlement law. I am speak- 
ing now in the presence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and the President of 
the Poor Law Board, and they are both 
aware that the changes which were in- 
troduced into the Poor Laws about 1835 
or 1836 very much diminished any induce- 
ment which might then exist to get rid of 
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cottages. At that time, if a girl came 
into a parish to which she did not belong, 
and had an illegitimate child, because the 
kid was dropped in your parish you had 
to be accountable for it, that was done 
away with about the time whichI have 
mentioned, as were also settlements ac- 
quired by paying rates for a cottage, how- 
ever low the rent, and by hiring and 
service. It is, therefore, astonishing that 
two learned pundits, both having the 
prefix of ‘‘doctor” to their names, should 
fix upon that time as the period at which 
something happened which increased the 
temptation to commit these inhuman acts. 
It seems to me, I confess, a little odd 
that these gentlemen should have pitched 
upon this particular time to make state- 
ments so ill-advised and so reckless, and 
I certainly feel it a very ungracious duty 
to have thus to comment upon their Re- 
port. Let me not, however, in making 
those comments, be supposed at all to 
deny that in almost every part of the 
country, in the large towns as well as 
in the rural villages, in this great city 
itself, there is not much in the habitations 
of the poor to shock every man of right 
feeling — much one could wish to be 
amended, but which one is powerless to 
relieve. But then the question we have 
now to consider is not whether there is 
more or less distress in the rural districts 
or in towns, or whether there is not more 
than is desirable of it in both; the ques- 
tion with which we have to deal is whether 
that distress has been in any way caused 
or aggravated, not by the fact that houses 
were not built, but by the circumstance 
that they have been unsparingly pulled 
down. There are many curious things in 
this Report of Dr. Hunter which I should, 
when more at leisure, wish to examine 
more closely; such, for instance, as the 
archeological question which he raises at 
its commencement with reference to over- 
hanging houses like those at Chester, 
which he tells us he ascertained, by an 
examination of the soil beneath, were 
used as closets; such, too, as the questions 
whether there ought to be two or three 
rooms in a cottage; whether it was better 
the windows should open or slide, and 
what the number of closets should be, 
it being laid down with much precision 
that every four houses should have one 
accommodation of that kind. But, pass- 
ing over those points, I come to grapple 
with the more important statements which 
Dr. Hunter makes on this Report. He 
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says that the rural population of England 
continued to increase during the reign 
of George III and until 1837. That then 
a migration or expulsion set in and they 
began gradually wasting away, and he 
refers to the disappearance of scores of 
cottages on thousands of estates. He 
adds that the agricultural labourers were 
flying to the towns, not for work, but 
for residence, and that they were not 
attracted by the prosperity of the towns, 
but driven there for that purpose. Now 
mark the animus of that statement which 
I think I shall be able to show the House 
is absolutely untrue—the attempts to 
fix this odious charge not on the parishes 
but on the owners of the estates. There 
are, I may add, other equally strong state- 
ments, and here I would observe that Dr. 
Hunter refers to various agricultural re- 
ports, and especially to the census, the 
notes of which he looks upon as pecu- 
lialy valuable for his purpose. We shall 
see presently the value he himself sets 
upon the census. Another sample of the 
animus of this Report may be found in 
the statement that every attempt made 
by the farm labourer to render himself 
independent of his employer had been too 
often met by imputation on his honour 
or on his industry. The labourer’s cows 
have been within this century nearly ex- 
tinguished, his pig was frequently con- 
demned, and his garden seemed likely to 
follow — common rights heretofore of 
which he had been in this and the last 
generation deprived. But let us see how 
he proceeds. He tells us that their gar- 
dens are taken away from the agricultural 
labourers. Here, again, we have a very 
explicit statement; but then he does 
not give us a single instance of a man’s 
garden being taken from him. On the 
contrary, every page of the Report tends 
to show that the allotment system had 
become general. What honesty—for I 
can use no other word—is there, I would 
ask, under those circumstances, in making 
such insinuations as that which I have just 
brought under the notice of the House? 
If Dr. Hunter means that, owing to the con- 
stant increase in the population, people go 
to live where gardens cannot be had, why 
does he not say so? That, however, which 
he would throughout lead the reader of 
this Report to believe is that the pulling 
down of houses is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, and that it is a conse- 
quence that persons are obliged to go 
elsewhere. Having said thus much on 
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the general question, I would now, with 
the permission of the House, enter some- 
what more into detail, and I would take 
the liberty of remarking, that I wish 
every county Member had worked out 
his own county as I have done mine 
(Oxfordshire). It is only by facts that such 
general statements as those to which I 
have been adverting can be met. As to the 
general statements that are made, you can 
take the figures and show that they are 
not true. But with respect to the par- 
ticular statements, a man can only speak 
of what he knows in connection with his 
own neighbourhood, Dealing with Ox- 
fordshire, Dr. Hunter cites a number of 
instances in which he says the destruc- 
tion of cottages has taken place. He 
names fourteen parishes in Oxfordshire in 
which he says houses have been unneces- 
sarily demolished. He, however, does not 
givea single instanceof a house having been 
pulled down in any one of the places he 
has visited. This, therefore, is a gratuitous 
assertion, founded on something which he 
has somewhere heard or read. I should 
have thought that before making a state- 
ment of that kind a man would have had 
recourse to the information which he had 
ready to his hand, in order to ascertain 
what was the truth. Now, let me tell 
the House what has been the state of 
Stanton Harcourt, said by Dr. Hunter to 
be one of those close villages which take 
the labour of the poor but decline to give 
them shelter or take the burden of their 
sickness or old age. During the last thirty 
years, during which time we are told this 
terrible work has been going on. Stanton 
Harcourt, as everybody knows who knows 
Oxfordshire, is the property of the Har- 
court family. In 1831 there were in that 
place 117 houses, in 1841 the number was 
143, in 1851 it was 141, and in 1861 it 
was 142. With these figures upon the 
face of the census I say that it is per- 
fectly monstrous that a gentleman should 
not avail himself of this information before 
scattering abroad such charges as these, 
which are very painful charges, to some 
people. But that is not all which this 
gentleman has done for my county. He 
begins his essay, as I may call it, with 
reference to my county in a very curious 
manner, and I will venture to read an 
extract of it to the House. This gentle- 
man, it must be remembered, deals very 
much in foot-notes. Now, he refers to a 
report which was published in an agricul- 


tural journal by a Mr, Reed. I had the 
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pleasure of knowing that gentleman du- 
ring the ten or twelve years he resided in 
our county, but I know that Mr. Reed 
has fallen into a mistake upon the subject. 
Mr. Reed states that the unfortunate policy 
of our settlement law offers inducements 
for the demolition of cottages in places 
where they were urgently required ; but I 
do not think from what he knew of the 
county that he could say that such was 
the case with reference to Oxfordshire. The 
report goes on to say that farmers are so 
short-sighted as to object to have cottages 
upon their farms. Let us come to the 
foot-note. In it the writer alluded to what 
he called the demolition of a certain place. 
I suppose he (Dr. Hunter) thinks that Mr. 
Reed’s report does not go far enough, and 
so he will give it a little help, and so the 
foot-note quotes Southey’s Doctor and 
Whitehead’s verses upon the demolitions at 
Nuneham. Now, any one would have 
thought that when a man was dealing 
with transactions of 80 or 100 years ago 
he would have been careful to quote only 
what would give a true view of the case. 
Common honesty would have required that. 
I have taken the trouble to consult 
Southey’s Doctor, but I could not find the 
chapter until the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was kind enough to give me a 
reference to the particular chapter. Mr. 
Reed states that the law of settlement 
operates as an inducement to the demolition 
of cottages, and then Dr. Hunter refers to 
- transactions which took place eighty years 
ago—in 1785, before I was born. Now, 
what was the transaction at Nuneham 
that he refers to? It was not the demoli- 
tion of cottages, but the removal of a 
village. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows Ox- 
fordshire almost as well as I do, and pro- 
bably he knows that in respect of cottage 
accommodation, considering the period at 
which the cottages were built, there are 
few villages which can rival Nuneham. 
What honesty can there be in quoting 
things in this way calculated to give 
pain to many. Then as to Whitehead’s 
poem. I do not know whether the in- 
scription remains in the grounds at Nune- 
ham, but I believe it was a fugitive piece, 
and written very much upon this founda- 
tion. At the time of the removal of the 
village, when the church was rebuilt and 
other improvements were made, there was 
one woman who entertained a deep regard 
for the cottage in which she had been 
born and lived for many years. She also 
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felt an attachment for a particular tree 
which now goes by her name in the grounds 
at Nuneham. Was this old woman turned 
out topsyturvy without any regard to her 
feelings? Not at all. She was allowed 
to remain, and her cottage was permitted 
to stand during her lifetime, and it was 
not until after her death that the cottage 
was finally removed. The last Lord died 
in 1830. Therefore, this statement or 
innuendo is made in bad taste, if not with 
bad feeling, to fix a charge upon people 
who are dead and gone. The only excuse 
which I can imagine for such a proceeding 
is that as every one who knows this family 
knows also the great care and the vast 
sums of money which they have expended 
to make everybody about them comfortable, 
probably this gentleman knowing that 
thought he could do them no harm, and 
might, perhaps, point his weapon a little 
sharper against other people. But I think 
that such conduct is unjustifiable on the 
part of any man, and [I think it is also 
unjustifiable for a Minister to bring such a 
thing into the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman makes a face, but it is true. 
When a Minister produces such a work as 
this, and quotes it in order to base upon 
it a great measure, I say it is unjustifiable. 
Now, coming to other matters connected 
with my own county, I have already stated 
that this gentleman names fourteen parishes 
in Oxfordshire where he says houses have 
been demolished and unnecessarily demo- 
lished. I will give the House the facts 
as to these cases. In order to prove a 
case, which would be one of cruelty and 
great hardship if it were true, the gentle- 
man quotes figures to prove a decline 
between 1851 and 1861. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight) the other night told us there 
was such a thing as short statistics, and 
they are very suitable for a case like this 
to justify the statement of the Government 
that in 821 parishes these dreadful trans- 
actions have been going on sweeping 
away the people from their homes. The 
House appeared staggered—and no wonder 
—by the statement, made with the full 
weight of a Government announcement. 
My hon. Friend immediately moved for a 
Return of those parishes, and my hon, 
Friend knowing all about these short sta- 
tistics, and how they could be drawn up 
and used to effect a particular purpose, 
required to have the state of the case in 
respect of these places from 1801. So 
now we have no short statistics, but all 
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the facts of the case as to the 14 parishes 
in my county which this gentleman has 
referred to of which five were in no way 
close. In 1801 the number of houses in 
those 14 parishes was 658; in 1831 it was 
870; and in 1861, 885. What founda- 
tion, then, is there for these charges? I 
cannot use in this House language which 
ought to be applied to such conduct on 
the part of those making them. A re- 
ference is also made to Ossington, a place 
with which I believe you, Sir, (Mr. 
Speaker), are well acquainted. This gen- 
tleman tells us that he heard that there 
had been many houses pulled down there. 
If he had taken the trouble to refer to the 
census he would have found that since 
1831 there has been a large increase in the 
number of houses in that place. I do not 
see why the same system should not have 
been applied to us small fish as was applied 
to the large ones. ‘‘ What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.”” In fact, 
the gentleman ought to have been more 
careful with us, seeing that we should 
have difficulty in bearing the odium. In 
these 14 parishes I have given the houses, 
I will now give the population. The people 
in 1801 were 3,239; in 1831 they were 


4,125; and in 1861 they had risen to! 


4,460. The number of persons in a house 
was at both periods almost the same to a 
fraction. Then what comes of the case 
against my county? Time has not per- 
mitted me to go through all the other 
counties, but I have gone through the 
seven midland counties, which are selected 
as the worst, Bedfordshire, Bucks, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Berkshire. In each 
county certain parishes are named as hav- 
ing had the houses in them diminished. I 
find that in Bedfordshire in the parishes 
named as those in which the houses had 
diminished the number of houses in 1801 
was 417; in 1831, 575; and in 1861, 
717, In the county of Bucks the number 
of houses in the parishes named was 340 
in 1801; 437 in 1831; and in 1861, 452. 
In Warwickshire the number rose from 
964 in 1801 to 1,163 in 1831, and 1,234 
in 1861. In Worcestershire the numbers 
are 927, 1,205, and 1,814. In Oxford- 
shire, 658, 807, and 816. In Northamp- 
tonshire, 425, 621, and 703. In every 
case where he had stated a decrease there 
had been an increase, and these are the 
parishes in regard to which such dreadful 
accusations have been made against hun- 
dreds and thousands of gentlemen, Every 
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instance which he cites to prove his case, 
in fact, disproves it. There is hardly a 
case in any county in which, after visiting 
10 or 20 parishes, he can find any addi- 
tional proof of his assertions. In Berk- 
shire, which neighbours me—and in cases 
of this kind I always like to look to my 
neighbours, Berks and Bucks, for I know 
that, if the fire is burning there, it will 
not be long before it gets to me — the 
numbers have risen from 816 in 1801 to 
965 in 1831, and 1,070 in 1861. Before 
I leave my own county I should like to 
say a few words more that may exhaust 
the question. I am sorry to weary the 
House by all these details, but I feel 
deeply on the matter, and I believe there 
is not a gentleman in England who knows 
that this charge has been made against 
him but feels in the same manner. It 
would be worse if it were true, but it is 
bad enough that such a charge should be 
made without the slightest foundation. 
The gentleman has named three parishes 
in my county. In the parish in which I 
live there were 41 houses in 1831, 46 in 
1841, 43 in 1851, 45 in 1861, and 61 in 
1865. We have a hamlet where they 
only give two houses, though there have 
always been five; but that is accounted 
for by the fact that there are two houses 
each containing two tenements, and the 
only farmhouse in the hamlet is just on 
the borders of the parish. In Wood-Eaton 
16 houses had become 18. In Elsefield 
37 houses have risen to 42. I have re- 
ferred to Stanton Harcourt, but the report 
as to these three parishes is equally base- 
less. But the report is as untrue in its 
general statements as it is in its particular 
statements. We have a Return relating to 
821 different parishes, and I will show the 
House that the whole of that Return is 
as untrue as the particular instances I 
have cited. Perhaps it is not of much 
consequence, though it is something—for, 
when a Return like this is quoted bya 
Minister of the Crown in his place in 
Parliament, one’s mind naturally asks in 
what proportion of all the parishes does 
this horrible practice which is attributed 
to us exist—but, as a matter of fact, of 
these 821 parishes 325 are not parishes at 
all, but only hamlets or townships. The 
Registrar General is a particular man, 
and in the Return he gives he puts a little 
“t,” “h,” or ¢,” to show that the place 
is a township, hamlet, chapelry, and so on. 
Now in this Return of 821 parishes, if you 
strike out uninhabited houses, it is in- 
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correct to the amount of 32 per cent even 
from 1851 to 1861, but when you come to 
the period of 30 years during which, he 
says, the great proportion of landowners 
carried on this cruel practice, it is more 
incorrect still. I have had this long Re- 
turn added up, and it stands thus. In 
1831, in all these 821 parishes spread over 
41 counties there were 57,858 houses, and 
in 1861, 66,380. I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what reliance is to be placed upon 
such a statement? This gentleman said 
that that state of things began in 1815, 
at the time when the Corn Laws were 
imposed. But what the Corn Laws has 
to do with the matter no one can tell. 
Why had he not gone back to the period 
which he himself had selected, but which 
would not have given him a peg to hang 
his argument on from beginning to end? 
I will now refer to three counties in par- 
ticular. In Derbyshire the increase in the 
number of houses was 20, but the number 
of people had decreased by 17. In Kent 
the houses had increased by 77, but the 
population had decreased by 2. In Nor- 
thumberland, the county in which the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department resides, the houses had 
decreased by 117, and the people by 748, 
probably owing to matters connected with 
employment in the mining districts. In 
all the other cases there had been an in- 
crease in the houses and the people. The 
right hon. Gentleman will therefore see 
that his own figures are conclusively 
against him. No doubt he has heard what 
he states; cock-and-bull stories have been 
told to him, and probably he has people 
in the Poor Law Office who go about open 
mouthed, and the result is that he has 
introduced charges which never ought to 
have been brought forward. They never 
have been brought forward on any occasion 
without being disproved. On one occasion 
it was stated that something of this kind 
had taken place near Reading. An hon. 
Member instituted inquiries on the subject, 
and it turned out that no houses had been 
pulled down. The gentleman who had 
made the charge then said, ‘‘ Well, maybe 
no houses were pulled down, but I heard 
it and I believed it.” Now, how can you 
deal with such customers? I want, how- 
ever, to show the House what really is the 
state of the case. I have alluded to the 
value which the gentleman whose Report 
has been quoted sets on the census. In 
a foot note to the census returns for one 
county it is stated that in nine cases out 
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of ten the decrease in the population is 
due to emigration. But what is this Gen- 
tleman’s observation on that note? Why 
that the word “emigration” might be 
safely expunged, and the word “ evictions’ 
written in its stead. What right has he 
to say that in the face of the Registrar 
General’s Report? Still less right has he 
to make use of his own remark on that 
foot-note for the purpose of establishing 
the case of this Bill. The statement of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Worcester- 
shire (Mr. Knight) is quite satisfactory 
as far as it goes—namely, that the cases 
referred to are not general in the rural 
parts of the country, but confined to those 
villages visited by this gentlemen. Taking 
even what he calls the worst, the amount 
is not larger than in other places, and 
the comparisons he has drawn are not 
correct. In towns the humble working 
people do not live in houses, but in 
single rooms—in the country, in no 
case in less than two rooms—so that 
the comparison which this gentleman has 
made when he speaks of so many thousand 
houses is not quite fair. The comparison 
which is drawn in the Report between the 
small towns and the town of 45,000 
houses does not hold, though I find that 
the gentleman makes use of a descriptive 
term which I shall leave to be interpreted 
by one of the eminent Greek scholars on 
the other side. I find the term unalocula 
used in this Report, and I have no doubt 
it will be officially adopted, and that we 
shall have unalocula and multalocula con- 
stantly used in reference to the habitations 
of the poor. But the broad question is 
this—are the cottages pulled down? 
The truth is the cottages are not pulled 
down, and there is sufficient reason to 
account for the state of things connected 
with the population without this theory 
of pulling down. Iam old enough to have 
lived through the great French war, and 
to remember the changes caused in my 
county through the effects of that war. 
I would ask the House to recollect that 
in my part of England we manufacture 
little or not at all. There is no employ- 
ment except that which is derived from 
the land. Well, in Oxfordshire in 1801, 
the population was 111,000, and in 1861, 
it was 170,000, a very great increase. 
The increase of population from 1801 to 
1811 was 7 per cent ; from 1811 to 1821, 
15 per cent; from 1821 to 1831 it went 
back to 11 percent; from 1831 to 1841 it 
was 6 per cent; from 1841 to 1851 5 per 
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cent, and from 1851 to 1861 0.3 per cent. 
That is not the whole of the case. When 
the labouring population began to increase 
less rapidly, their condition began to im- 
prove in consequence of there being more 
employment for those who were willing to 
work. There are only two towns in Ox- 
fordshire, except Oxford itself, of any im- 
portance—Banbury and Chipping Norton. 
In those three towns the increase of popu- 
lation between 1831 and 1841 was 4,399 
out of a total increase of 9,000 for the 
whole county, leaving 5,000 for the agri- 
cultural parts of Oxfordshire. In the next 
decennial period the total increase was 
7,000, of which 4,000 were in those three 
towns, leaving 3,000 for the agricultural 
parts. The results in the next decennial 
period were still more striking. Such 
being the state of things, was it just, was 
it reasonable, was it decent, to make the 
charges which were put forward in this 
case? There was a very curious statement 
in the Report with regard to the demoli- 
tion of houses at a place called Charlton 
Marshall, in the county of Dorset. It is 
said that in 1857 it contained 167 houses, 
but in 1861 it only contained 124, some- 
thing like 43 having been demolished be- 
tween those periods, while the popu- 
lation increased from 463 to 553. The 
gentleman, however, much to my surprise, 
made no inquiry into the causes of this 
remarkable alteration. I, however, find 
that in 1831 there were only sixty-seven 
houses at Charlton Marshall, and in 1841 
only ninety; therefore, it is very strange 
that the numbers should have jumped up 
to 167 in the next ten years, and down 
again to 124 in the last ten years. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in quoting the Re- 
port, said that Dr. Simon frequently gave 
praise when it was due to those noblemen 
and gentlemen who had taken care of the 
interests of their labourers. But there is 
a kind of praise which damns, and I must 
say Dr. Simon does not give “clean” 
praise. He is continually making use of 
innuendoes ; while pretending to approve 
the conduct of Lord Exeter and the Duke 
of Bedford, he says the system they adopt 
is not perfect — I should much like to 
know what system is; that no attempt is 
made to sort the families to suit the ac- 
commodation afforded by the various dwell- 
ings. Did anybody ever hear such an 
absurdity? What a desire there must be 
on the part of the man who writes such 
stuff to scandalize everybody! He ex- 
presses his opinion that the cottages should 
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be attached to the farms, and that they 
should all be made agricultural villages, 
What will become of the old and the 
infirm in that case? Why, they will be 
turned adrift, and the poor man who, 
although living honestly and decently, 
has but a small family, will be turned out 
to make room for those who have more 
children who can be made of use on the 
farm. This is a sort of handling which 
the poor man will scarcely be grateful for. 
Iam glad to hear he approves the Berk- 
shire cottages. Speaking of the cottages 
in Berkshire, he said— 

“« At Fenihampstead a gentleman had built excel- 
lent small houses under the names of cottages, and 
is said to be about to pull down the old. It is feared 
the contemplated destruction of the houses will 
in the end drive the poor into towns. The new 
houses may not long remain in such hands. 

And again— 

“On the Oxfordshire side cots have been de- 
stroyed and people driven four miles to seek 
lodgings in the country.” 

Then, in reference to Basingstoke, he 
said— 

“‘ Cots go to ruin in hundreds, and families ins 
crease everywhere, but it must not be concealed 
that the game preserver has reasons for disliking 
a full population, and the high value attached to 
game in this part of England has its influence in 
condensing the inhabitants of these counties with- 
in the towns.” 


Now, I am not a game preserver, but I 
cannot help being struck by the way in 
which this gentleman has gone out of his 
way to drag in everything into his Report 
that could produce an effect against land- 
lords. I beg to know what proof this 
gentleman has offered, or can offer, in sup- 
port of his statement. Let the House 
mark what this gentleman says as to the 
village of Broughton, in Lancashire— 

“The excellent condition of the houses in 
Broughton and Barton is accompanied by a high 
degree of op and fort not produced by 
the generosity or ostentation of the Lord, but the 
direct effect of the high value of the labourer.” 
In the same page he states— 

“In 1831 there were seventy-four houses in the 

manufacturing village of Nateby, but only three 
persons to a house; there are now sixty-two 
houses and six persons to a house.” 
Now, what is the good of quoting that 
with any reference to an agricultural popu- 
lation? Here is another of his nasty in- 
nuendoes. With reference to Bunworth, 
Pitsford, and Flone, in Northamptonshire, 
he says— 





“Tf the village belonged to two or three rich 
men the wells would be deep, and deserve the po- 
pular name of everlasting, but the village would 
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become a close one; no building would be al- 
lowed; the failings of human nature would be 
prohibited and unforgiven ; and the dreadful open 
village would have to form anew in all its misery 
on the nearest convenient space. The landlord 
has found it convenient to throw all his farms 
together into two or three. It simplifies the 
affair; fewer questions are raised; rents are 
more easily collected, and in his instinctive fond- 
ness for land the farmer will pay more increase of 
rent than he can hope to get from his increase of 
land. The farm capital of the parish is reduced, 
less food is raised, and employment gets scarce. 
The fields are full of thistles—there are more 
daisies than wheat—the barley is scarlet in June, 
and purple in August—and yet the people are idle 
in the streets. Soured by the sight of waste 
while they want, surrounded by crops of weed 
which their labour might have turned to fruit. 
While on the one side of the wall the field is 
erying out for labour, on the other side the baulked 
labourers lean looking longingly on the land. 
Fevered in summer and half pined in winter, no 
wonder if, to use their own archaism, the parson 
and gentle folk ‘seem frit to death at them.’” 


I ask whether these passages do not war- 
rant my assertion that it is a sensational 
Report, produced for the purpose of at- 
taining a certain end. Whether it was 
got up to order or not I cannot tell, but 
if it were it could scarcely have been more 
highly coloured. A statement more un- 
fair could hardly be made. It is as unjust 
as anything can possibly be. The true 
state of the case is this. I believe at this 
moment there is no inducement to any- 
body, and no desire on the part of any- 
body, not to build. In the part of England 
in which I reside, and within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of my own house, demo- 
lition is, so far as I am aware, unknown, 
and it could not take place without my 
knowledge. I make that statement most 
unreservedly, and in the strongest possible 
terms, I have said what I have done, 
because the Government put this Report, 
unknown, unseen, and when it could not be 
answered, before the country and before the 
House ; and I think that that fact, coupled 
with the contents of that Report, affords 
an ample justification for a demand for 
inquiry. It is the question of inquiry 
that we are now discussing; we are not 
debating whether we shall go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, but whether it shall be 
referred to a Select Committee. No man 
can be sure that ‘he is right, but I have 
read this Report as carefully as I am 
capable of doing, and the time which I 
had to do it in would allow. The right 
hon. Gentleman must take a view of it 
entirely different from mine, or he would 
never have referred to it in the language 
which he used the other evening. The 
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public press has written sensation articles 
commenting upon it, and we have a right, 
scandalized as we have been, to an inquiry 
to see whether it is true or not. Is that 
all? We are warned by the public press 
that this is a matter which touches the 
interests of the poor, and that they 
are not represented. I believe that this 
measure touches the interests of the 
poor, but I believe that its adoption 
would be a great injury to the poor. 
I am not going now into the question 
of the shifting of burdens. We have 
been warned that this Bill touches the in- 
terests of those who are not represented, 
but it might be well if we could imagine 
what other interests it touches. There 
are certain things called towns, and there 
are among those towns certain things that 
are called boroughs. I should have been 
unwilling to allude to this but for the 
use which has been made of this Re- 
port, and the warning which has been 
addressed to us as to the unrepresent- 
ed condition of the poor. I will tell 
the House what in two boroughs is the 
state of the case. A gentleman with 
whom I am entirely unacquainted, has 
sent me what purports to be an account 
of the Union of Lancaster, and a statement 
of what will be the effect of this measure 
upon them. That union consists of 20 
parishes, of which 5 will gain from £4 18s. 
to £941, and 15 will lose from £23 to 
£222. The place which happens to gain 
is the borough of Lancaster. Of course 
such a thing as that previous to a dissolu- 
tion could have nothing to do with the 
measure; but here is the fact—that the 
borough of Lancaster will gain £941 a 
year. Capitalize £941 at 20 years’ pur- 
chase, and it will give a pretty good sum. 
Poor wretches are prosecuted for taking a 
pot of beer for a vote, but this is a pretty 
considerable step in the same direction. 
An hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Egerton) 
stated the other night that the borough of 
Macclesfield would gain by this measure. 
According to the Returns, the rateable 
value of the property in Macclesfield had 
increased from £47,150 in 1852 to £60,000 
in 1856. The average amount of the poor 
rate in the borough is 2s. 2d., and in the 
union 1s. 4d., a difference of 10d.; but 
take the gain of the borough at 9d. in the 
pound on the rateable value of £60,000, 
and the amount per annum will be 
£2,250. Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
Macclesfield should be strongly in favour 
of this measure? When, therefore, we 
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are urged to pass this measure for the sake 
of the poor who are unrepresented, there 
can, I think, be no inconvenience in our 
making an inquiry as to how it will affect 
those who are represented, and who are to 
get so large a share of the plums out of 
the pudding. The instant this Bill was 
intreduced I asked for information, but 
the right hon. Gentleman either could not 
or would not give it. I will conclude by 
telling the House what is the state of 
things in my own union. That union 
consists of 36 parishes, and the average 
rate is 1s. 3d. in the pound. Under this 
Bill ten parishes will be increased by 8d. 
in the pound ; eleven will gain 6d. and up- 
wards to 1s. 3d.; in five the rates will re- 
main the same; eight will gain less than 6d. 
in the pound, and two less than 7d. Five 
of those which will gain are close parishes. 
See how curiously and capriciously the 
Bill will work. There is a close parish in 
which I live at the edge of the county. 
The next parish belongs to a Whig noble- 
man (Lord Clifden), and it is equally close 
—every acre belongs to him. I shall lose 
7d. in the pound, and he will gain 7d. The 
rich Whig nobleman is to gain 7d. in the 
pound, and the poor Tory commoner is to 
be robbed of 7d. There may be a good 
reason for this, but concerning things non 
existentibus et non apparentibus cadem est 
ratio; and this is as clearly money taken 
out of my pocket and put into his as any- 
thing can be. It is a most fortunate 
thing for the country that people have not 
gone on as Dr. Hunter would have had 
them. When people live in healthful 
neighbourhoods where the duration of life 
is long, and when they are not profligate, 
they get a smartish number of children; 
and if during the last sixty years whenever 
a young man wanted to marry, a house 
had been built for him and a piece of land 
had been given to him, I do not hesitate 
to say that we should have been pretty 
nearly in the state of Ireland. You can- 
not limit the production of people if they 
can find the means of living, and I, for 
one, do not see what difference there will 
be between the state of things in a union 
and in a larger parish. Under this Bill 
every union will in fact become one large 
parish, and in the large parishes in the 
middle of England, as everybody knows, 
the people are infinitely worse off than 
elsewhere. The least pressure upon the 
rates produces great distress, whereas in 
rural parishes the moment the people come 
upon the rates employment is found for 
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them. This measure, then, is, I believe, 
calculated to produce a bad effect. I should, 
perhaps, rather say that no man can tell 
how it will operate, and it is upon that 
ground I ask for further inquiry and fur- 
ther information. I therefore cordially 
support the Motion referring this Bill to a 
Select Committee — a Motion which was 
made not from these Benches, but by an 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House, who, as far as [ know, is friendly 
to the measure. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down inti- 
mated in pretty distinct terms, towards 
the close of his speech, that this Bill was 
introduced for a party object, and that 
the Government sought by its means to 
serve some electioneering purpose. He 
seems, however, to have forgotten that it is 
founded on the recommendation—I believe 
the unanimous recommendation —of a 
Committee which sat for three years, and 
which was as fairly constituted as any 
which has ever been appointed by this 
House. Nor does the principle of the Bill 





rest solely on the recommendation of that 
|Committee. Everybody must be well 
;aware that its principle ‘s one which 
|has been advocated by nearly every 


thoughtful writer and every thoughtful 


statesman for many years past. I am 
therefore surprised to hear from the lips 
of the right hon. Gentleman a state- 
ment which is capable of being so com- 
pletely refuted. My object, however, is 
not to enter into the merits of the Bill, 
but rather to reply to the attack which the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought proper 
to make on the Report which formed the 
topic of so large a portion of his speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked if this 
Report was made to order, and, if not, 
what was its history? Its history, I may 
tell him shortly is this:—In 1863, a most 
competent person, Dr. Smith, was em- 
ployed under the direction of the medical 
officer of the Privy Council to prepare a 
Report on the food of the people. That 
Report excited great interest ; it was widely 
read and commented upon, and I am ina 
position to say that it produced the most 
beneficial effect. It was then suggested 
that this inquiry should be followed up by 
one of an analogous character into the 
residences of the people, and I can posi- 
tively state that that inquiry was not 
instituted with the remotest reference to 





; the present Bill or to any other Go- 


vernment measure. I, at any rate, when 
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the expediency of making the inquiry 
into the dwellings of rural labourers was 
suggested to me was perfectly unaware 
that it was the intention of the Government 
to bring forward any such measure as the 
present, and I feel satisfied that Dr. Simon 
was equally ignorant of any such legisla- 
tion being intended. Thus much, then, 
for the object of the Report. I will now 
say a few words as to the time when it was 
produced. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that its production was postponed 
until an unusually late period of the year, 
in order to keep from hon. Members that 
information which they had a right to 
expect. I would, however, remind the 
House that the corresponding Report was 
laid on the table of the House last 
year, on the 15th of April, and this 
year, on the 20th of the same month— 
only five days later. I am further able 
to say that but for the illness of Dr. 
Simon it would have been produced a 
fortnight earlier. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also complains that this Report 
was furnished during the Easter vacation ; 
but it was published as soon as it could 
be printed, and it so happened that the 
publication was completed during the 
Easter recess, which accounts for its not 
having been circulated sooner. The circu- 
lation of this Report depends on the deci- 
sion of the Printing Committee, and last 
year that Committee directed that it should 
not be generally circulated, but that 250 
copies should be printed, and that they 
should be issued only to those Members 
who asked for them. This year, when 
the Report appeared, the Committee was 
not sitting, and the consequence was that 
the Librarian of the House acted on the 
precedent of last year, and to my regret I 
find that instead of the Report having 
been circulated among all the Members of 
the House, the number only was printed 
which was printed last year. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says that the object 
of the Report was not only to make out a 
case in favour of this Bill—an insinuation 
for which there is not the slightest ground 
—but that the Report itself is conceived 
in a spirit the most hostile to the landed 
interest. Now, before I reply to that state- 
ment, I would observe that all the agri- 
cultural reviews and journals have for 
many years past contained general state- 
ments as to the state of the working 
population in close parishes precisely 
similar to those in this Report, although, 
of course, not accompanied by the same 
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fullness of detail. And is it true that 
this subject is not dealt with impartially 
in this Report? Why, I find that Dr. 
Simon, after mentioning the general cir- 
cumstances of the case, says— 


‘*Tt would, however, be unjust to suppose that 
the relations between the large landowner and 
the labouring population are universally such as 
I have-described. Dr. Hunter’s report shows 
many illustrations of landownership exercised in 
a far different spirit. ‘There are some of the 
very largest land properties in the country where 
for generations there has been the tradition of 
better treatment ; where at least no aggression 
has been made against the house-accommodation 
of the poor ; where only very low rents are taken; 
where gardens are commonly given; where deep 
wells have been sunk ; where at least roofs and 
walls have heen kept in sufficient repair; and 
where, while the landlord has done these things, 
the tenants, knowing themselves to be secure 
against eviction, and hoping that their children 
may succeed to their homesteads, have been en- 
couraged to plant their gardens, to pr’.tect their 
houses against dilapidation, and even to improve 
the property by occasional necessary out-build- 
ings.”—p. 11. 

Again, in the very next page, I find these 
words— 

“Here, however, it is again right to observe 
that the evil is not universally found. In con- 
trast with the last-drawn picture of a far too 
frequent phenomenon many parts of England 
show the pleasant spectacle of landowners tak- 


' ing real interest in the quality of such cottage 


accommodation as they chose to have existing on 
their estates. Often such landlords have begun 
the re-construction of their cottage property on a 
seale better suited than the old models to the 
<< e of an English labouring family.” 
—p.- . 

Then come the names of a great many 
noblemen and gentlemen who have in a 
special manner distinguished themselves 
in providing for the wants of the labouring 
population. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has gone minutely into statistics, and here 
it is, of course, impossible for me to follow 
him. I would, however, appeal to his 
sense of fairness and candour, and ask him 
whether he has not—unintentionally, I 
am sure—misrepresented the argument and 
statements inthe Report? It is true that 
the Report states generally that there has 
been a deterioration in the condition of 
the labouring classes in the rural parishes 
within the last thirty years, but the speci- 
fic charge on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man relies is that as to the decrease of 
houses in parishes in which the population 
increased. He says that not only is that 
charge untrue, but that the readers of this 
Report would be misled if they thought 
that the statement applied to parishes, 
whereas it applied not only to parishes 
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but to townships. Now, here is the state- 
ment— 


‘But, as regards the extent of the evil, it may 
suffice to advert to the evidence which Dr. Hun- 
ter has compiled from the last census, that des- 
truction of houses, notwithstanding increased 
local demands for them, had, during the last ten 
years, been in progress in 821 separate parishes 
or townships of England ; so that, irrespectively 
of persons who had been forced to become non- 
resident, the parishes and townships were re- 
ceiving in 1861, as compared with 1851, a popu- 
lation of 5} per cent greater into house-room 4} 
per cent less.”—p. 10. 

The decrease was stated, therefore, to have 
taken place between 1851 and 1861. The 
statistics of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite have no real bearing upon the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman referred 
to certain parishes in Oxfordshire, in 
which he said the population had in- 
creased and the houses had increased 
also, but he failed to show that the in- 
crease had taken place between 1851 and 
1861. All his statistics apply to the pe- 
riod between 1831 and 1861, and not to 
that between 1851 and 1861. Every one is 
aware of the changes which may occur in 
a period of thirty years, and a statement 
of figures between 1831 and 1861 will not 
be accepted as disproving Dr. Hunter’s 
statements. As the right hon. Gentleman 
has made this omission the House will be 


slow to accept the rest of his statements. | 


Inquiry may be necessary—inquiry into 
the accuracy of the report; but is it pro- 
posed to commit this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee simply for the purpose of inquiring 
into the accuracy of Dr. Hunter’s report ? 
If Dr. Hunter’s report had never been 
presented this Bill would still have been 
brought forward. I do not, therefore, 
mean that an inquiry into the subject of 


this Bill is necessary, because inquiry | 


has already been repeatedly made, and 
the result of all such inquiries has 
been to convince all statesmen of the ne- 
cessity for some such measure as is now 
proposed. The Bill of my right hon. 
Friend receives the support of a majority 
of the House. It is looked to with inte- 
rest out of doors, and therefore I hope 
that there will be no delay in passing it 
into law. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he thought that 
all the arguments which had been used 
in the course of the debate rather went to 
support the proposition of the abolition of 
the law of removal, than to justify an 
alteration in the mode of rating. As to 
the allegation that while population had 
increased houses had diminished in num- 
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ber, he found that general statements were 
freely made, but the only particular state- 
ment was one rather recklessly made by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers), who endeavoured to substantiate 
it by referring to a Return professing to be 
a Return of 821 parishes in which the 
population had increased and the number 
of houses had diminished between 1851 
and 1861. He had looked into the Re- 
turn, and he found in the first two pages 
no less than twenty-nine mistakes. As to 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Bucks, and Cornwall mistakes occurred. 
There were twenty-two pages of the Re- 
turn, and, striking an average, there would 
be about 320 mistakes in the whole Re- 
turn. When the right hon. Gentleman 
based his argument upon a Return so er. 
roneous, surely that was the strongest pos- 
sible ground for asking for further in- 
quiries. He did not wish to raise the 
general question, but he thought the feel- 
ings of the poor had not been taken much 





into account in this debate. It would 
be well to consider whether the poor man 
| would be likely to receive as careful at- 


| tention under the union system as he did 
| under the parish system. His own opi- 


| nion was that the expense would be greater, 
' and that the poor would be worse looked 
|after. No man would take as much in- 


| terest in a union as in his parish. The 
| right hon. Gentleman opposite relied upon 
| the opinion of Adam Smith, but that opi- 
nion was not favourable to the right hon. 

|Gentleman’s argument, for M‘Culloch’s © 


| edition of that authority stated— 

“It is essential to the right working of the 
Poor Laws that their administrators should be 
intimately acquainted with the condition and 
history of all parties claiming relief; and the 
| smaller the divisions the more likely is this to be 
| the case, and the more will every increase of the 
rates be likely to attract the notice of these and 
make them inquire whether it be indispensable. 
Ilad the project for supporting the poor by a 
general tax been adopted, each individual, con 
scious of the impotency of his own efforts to re- 
duce the amount of national poverty, would have 
thought as little of its reduction as of that of the 
National Debt; and in consequence abuses of 
every sort would have prevailed. It is only by 
bringing the burden home, as it were, to the doors 
of individuals, and making them feel that unless 
it be confined within the narrowest possible limits 
it will make a serious inroad on their estates and 
properties, that a compulsory provision has been 
or can be kept from degenerating into an incen- 
tive to sloth; and it is plain that this principle 
will operate more effectually in a moderate sized 
parish than in a union, and in the latter than the 
kingdom at large, where, indeed, it would not 
operate at all.” 
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The opinion of Adam Smith, therefore, 
was in favour of parochial and against 
union chargeability. When it was found 
that the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
rested first upon a Return that he had 
shown was inaccurate, and next upon an 
opinion of Adam Smith which did not 
bear out his view, but was really exactly 
opposed to it, he thought the House would 
be inclined to agree that this was a sub- 
ject which ought to be considered further 
before legislating upon it. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that he did not 
intend to discuss the merits of Dr. Hun- 
ter’s report, for in his argument he could 
afford to admit that that report did not 
represent the real condition of the agricul- 
tural population, and he could follow the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that it 
might exhibit a bias. The real question 
before the House was whether inquiry into 
this Bill was necessary. Every one knew 
that its provisions were in accordance with 
the original intention of the distinguished 
men the authors of the New Poor Law, 
and every one also knew that it was in 
accordance with the views of the greatest 
minds upon the Committee on Poor Laws, 
which sat in 1847. Upon that Committee, 
and declaring in favour of the principle of 
the measure before the House, were Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, Lord Harry Vane, and 
Sir George Grey. And then, again, the 
Committee of last year actually recom- 
mended that a measure should be brought 
forward. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of tha Poor Law Board had 
adopted the recommendation thus made, 
and brought forward this measure with 
the most conspicuous ability. This mea- 
sure would be always connected with the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman, and it 
would form a brilliant sequence to the 
credit due to him for his exertions in fa- 
vour of free trade, with the principle of 
which—namely, that of free exchange, this 
measure was intimately connected. What 
were the House now asked todo? Why, 
to refer this Bill to a Committee, notwith- 
standing all that had gone before, and 
to ignore everything of the past in con- 
nection with it. The effect of the pro- 
position would be that the measure would 
be turned over for this Session, and that 
appeared to be the real intention of many 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House. He asked whether an opposition 
of this character was creditable to the 
party making it, and whether it would 
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not have been more straightforward had 
they voted against the second reading of 
the Bill. The two questions to which the 
discussion had narrowed itself were—first, 
what had been called the “ shifting of bur- 
dens,” and second, the rights and interests 
ofthe labouring poor. The former merely 
involved a money division between district 
and district ; the latter affected the circu- 
lation of labour, and the homes and hap- 
piness of the labouring classes at large. 
He would admit at once that the state of 
the dwellings of the poor, not merely in the 
agricultural, but in other districts, was a 
disgrace and was to be deplored. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, much to his 
credit, fully admitted it, and no one would 
charge him with any indifference to the 
interests of the poor. He was, therefore, 
surprised to find the right hon. Gentleman 
opposing this Bill and when he complained 
that a Whig nobleman would gain, and he 
would lose 7d, in the pound by the opera- 
tion of the Bill, he lamented his case with 
such good humour that no one could much 
commiserate him. He (Mr. Watkin) would 
admit that inequalities would arise, nay, 
he would go so far as to say that some in- 
justice here and there might be done under 
the operation of this Bill; but that was a 
mere local and money question, and ought 
not to be urged when grave legislation 
and the happiness of the labouring popu- 
lation were at stake. But he thought the 
effect of the “ shifting of burdens’ had 
been exaggerated. He had presented a 
petition from the Board of Guardians of 
the Stockport Union in favour of this 
Bill. Now, that union contained 80,000 
inhabitants, and was composed of manu- 
facturing towns—of towns and villages 
partly manufacturing and partly agricul- 
tural, and of a large district purely agri- 
cultural. If offered, therefore, a fair 
illustration of the general operation of the 
Bill, and be found that the shifting of 
burdens was so small that he learned from 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
it would not make a difference of more 
than 3d. in the pound. The deputy-Chair- 
man of the Board (Mr. Heys) said, at the 
meeting at which the petition had been 
adopted — 

“ The amount to be re-distributed upon the pro- 
visions of the New Law, taking the last two years 
expenditure, would be about £1,000 per annum 
or 1d. in the pound upon the present rateable 
value; but this expenditure is double what it 
would be in ordinary times, so that a halfpenny 
in the pound would cover the difference. He had 
been told by a gentleman of some understanding 
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that the change would make a difference in the 
agricultural districts of 4s. in the pound ; but he 
(Mr. Heys) stated advisedly that the amount 
would not exceed, in ordinary cases, one half- 
penny in the pound on the annual rateable value. 
He must be clearly understood to mean a half- 
penny in the pound on the annual rateable value, 
and not a halfpenny in the pound on every rate 
collected in a year. But, on the other hand, they 
would be advantaged by the increase of rateable 
property which must necessarily take place in 
townships such as Bramall, Reddish, Torkington, 
and Norbury.” 

And it must be remembered, as Mr. 
Heys observes, that while the country 
might lose for a while, the constantly in. 
creasing assessable value of the towns would 
soon overtake that loss. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, urged that this mea- 
sure was a sop to the towns, and was in- 
tended to affect the forthcoming borough 
elections. That allegation justified him 
in asking a question in return—a question 
which was being asked outside that 
House —and it was this, was the ma- 
jority of the House to be allowed to carry 
the Bill, or was the minority who op- 
posed to be allowed to defeat it by factious 
delays? He would not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be party to 
so unfair an opposition, and he hoped yet 
to see him vote for the Bill. He could 
not help observing that the right hon. 
Gentleman had avoided a comparison of 
the amount of cottage accommodation in 
proportion to population in 1861 as com- 
pared with 1851. There could be no 
doubt that under the system which this 
Bill would alter, the house accommodation 
for the poor decreased, while the population 
increased. The Times said— 

“ The results of the Census of 1861 have shown 
that throughout England the average number of 
persons living in each house declined in the pre- 
ceding decennial period, but in upwards of eight 
hundred agricultural parishes the houses have 
decreased while the inhabitants have increased.” 
The question was, had the present system 
a tendency to diminish the accommodation 
which ought to be available for the la- 
bouring class? Now, he would quote, 
not Dr. Hunter or Dr. Simon, but an au- 
thority which no one could question—that 
of Sir Edmund Head. Sir Edmund said, 
in 1848, and repeats the statement now— 

‘Unhappily, increase of distance from his work 
is not the worst evil hence inflicted on the poor 
man. The families of agricultural labourers thus 
get crowded into the suburbs of towns, or are 
thrust into cottages out of repair, the dimensions 
of which are wholly insufficient. As the children 
grow up, sons and daughters, father and mother, 
sleep, it may be, in one room, under circumstances 
most unfavourable to morality. In times of fever 
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or epidemic disease the consequences are fearful 
in another way. Great positive suffering is in. 
flicted, and the character of the labouring classes 
is seriously lowered.” 
Nothing in Dr. Hunter’s report was half 
so strong as that. It came, then, to this 
—was the equalization of charges to be 
set against the physical and moral well- 
being of the people at large? He would 
again quote The Times. The Times, ina 
leading article of that morning, said— 
“The Union Chargeability Bill is in itself 
simple and complete. It will confer a real benefit 
on the landowners who so unwisely resist it, and 
it will be a still greater boon to the agricultural 
labourer. Mr. Bright, commenting some time 
ago on the condition of our agricultural popula- 
tion, declared that in no other European country 
was it so entirely divorced from the land. The 
sober truth is that the misery of the agricultural 
labourer is not that he is divorced from the land, 
but that he is tied and bound toit. Le is ad- 
strictus glebe by the law which makes a settle- 
ment his inheritance, and which marks out the 
parish wherein he must continue to dwell.” 


This Bill was approved, «s he believed, 
by a large majority of the constituent 
body. It had been supported by most 
influential and numerous petitions. It 
had been opposed on purely selfish grounds, 
and repeating that he believed in no mo- 
nopoly of regard for the health and hap- 
piness of the labouring classes on the part 
of either side of the House, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
obscure the services of his whole life in 
favour of the working man by defeating 
this measure on no stronger argument than 
that of a personal loss of 7d. in the pound. 

Mr. PACKE said, that 450 petitions 
had been presented in reference to the 
Bill, 330 of which were against the Bill, 
and only 120 in its favour. One of the 
petitions came from the Union of Stock- 
port, the guardians of which had them- 
selves petitioned against the Bill. With 
regard to the condition of the calumniated 
midland counties he might say that he had 
lived in every part of Leicestershire, and 
he did not know of any close parish where 
the poor were not well treated and pro- 
vided with comfortable cottages and allot- 
ments. He knew of no instance in that 
county in which a parish had been de- 
populated in order to drive the poor into 
the towns. He had no personal interest 
in the matter, for he occupied two farms 
on one of which he would be benefited 
and on the other injured by the measure. 
In his opinion a more thoroughly unjust, 
dishonest, and tyrannical Bill was never 
introduced for the benefit of the towns 
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over the agricultural population of the 
country. In point of fact, in this in- 
stance, the towns were the wolves and 
the country the lambs; and those who 
represented the towns were endeavouring 
to share the country amongthem. The 
labourers were employed by the towns- 
people, and helped to make their fortunes ; 
and it was not fair that they should after- 
wards be thrown upon the country 
parishes. An enormous mass of petitions 
had been presented against the Bill, and 
it ought not to be passed without further 
inquiry. The Members for forty-one 
counties—Members sitting on each side 
of the House—had voted against the 
measure, and so strong an expression of 
opinion ought not to be disregarded by the 
House generally. It was not a question 
of party against party, but of town against 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had declared that there was nothing 
more improper and mischievous than class 
legislation, and as that Bill would neces- 
sarily be class legislation the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself ought to vote with 
its opponents. 

Lorpv HENLEY said, he always looked 
upon a Motion for further inquiry as an 
attempt to defeat a Bill; and as he was 
anxious to see the present measure passed 
he could not vote for the Amendment. 
But at the same time he should observe 
that if it were to receive the sanction of 
Parliament the Poor Law Board ought to 
take into their careful consideration the 
expediency of effecting a re-adjustment of 
the unions. He could state a case which 
would show the necessity for such a 
change. Northampton was a large and 
an improving town, consisting of about 
86,000 inhabitants. The union of which 
it formed part, comprised, in addition, 
thirteen agricultural parishes. The poor 
rate in Northampton amounted, on the 
average, to about 4s. in the pound; the 
rate in those thirteen agricultural parishes 
amounted to about 1s. 6d. or 2s. in the 
pound. Under the present Bill, the in- 
habitants of the town would evidently be 
relieved by their association with the 
agricultural parishes of the union in 
which, though the rates would be very 
much lower than 4s., they would still be 
much higher than those of agricultural 
parishes not united with a large town. 
Besides those thirteen parishes there were 
eight others adjacent, but not in the same 
union with the town of Northampton. 
Now, though those eight parishes, like the 
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thirteen others, enjoyed all the advantages 
arising from proximity to a great town, 
they had not, like the thirteen, to pay for 
those advantages. Justice seemed to de- 
mand, therefore, that all the agricultural 
parishes should be grouped so that all 
within a certain area around a town should 
be included with it in the same union. 
What he had stated, in his opinion, proved 
the necessity of accompanying the present 
measure by a careful re-adjustment of the 
unions; and he hoped that matter would 
become a subject of serious attention to 
the Poor Law authorities. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, it 
seemed to be admitted by all the Members 
who addressed the House upon the subject 
that the Bill would confer an advantage 
on the towns at the expense of the coun- 
try ; and if that were so it was manifestly 
desirable that they should have an inquiry 
for the purpose of ascertaining what would 
be the amount of the gain upon the one 
side and the loss upon the other. It had 
been stated, as a justification of the mea- 
sure, that landowners had been in the 
habit of driving the poor out of their 
parishes: but so far as his experience 
went in his county, that statement was 
utterly unfounded. About thirty years 
ago the country gentlemen were told in 
official reports that the agricultural pa- 
rishes were too crowded, and that every 
inducement ought to be held out to the 
inhabitants of the rural districts to migrate 
into the manufacturing towns. It was too 
bad, therefore, to accuse landlords of what 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board now charged them 
with. He had not heard a single authentic 
case of such a mode of proceeding in that 
county during the last thirty years; and 
he was convinced that if the Bill were 
passed it would not cause one cottage more 
to be built or one cottage more to be pulled 
down. He did not believe that cottages 
were either built or destroyed with a view 
to diminish the poor rate. It was, no 
dobt, true that proprietors like the Duke 
of Bedford or the late Duke of Northum- 
berland, who erected a better kind of 
cottage, invited a more independent class 
of tenants, and so lessened the pressure of 
the poor rate; but that was evidently a 
legitimate mode of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. He wished to observe that some of 
the figures in the Returns which had been 
presented to the House might mislead 
those who were not acquainted with the 
details of each particular case. He knew 
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himself a parish in which thirty-one cot- 
tages had been pulled down and thirty only 
had been built, and yet the accommoda- 
tion for labourers had in reality been 
increased by the enlarged and generally 
more commodious character of the houses 
that had been erected in comparison with 
those which had been destroyed. There 
could be no doubt, he believed, that the 
condition of the agricultural labourers 
throughout the country had improved 
during the last twenty or thirty years. 
Many of these labourers were now able to 
put money in the savings banks. He 
could state that some of them had come 
to himself requesting that he might so 
place their money; and these people were 
not in every case unmarried men, but more 
than one of them were married. If towns 
conferred some advantages upon the coun- 
try, it was true that they derived many 
benefits from it. What would Manchester 
and the other towns of Lancashire do for 
servants if they could not obtain them 
from the agricultural districts? Upon the 
face of it, this Bill was intended for the 
benefit of the towns; and it was only 
right that before going into Committee 
upon it they should inquire how much the 
boroughs would gain, and how much the 
rural parishes would lose by it. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that this Bill 
was only the necessary consequence of the 
legislation of the last twenty years with 
reference to the Poor Law of which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been the main 
supporters, and therefore they had no 
right to condemn it as unjust and unfair. 
It would, in fact, be the complement of 
that legislation; it was required for the 
purpose of restoring the balance between 
town and country; and he, therefore, felt 
bound to give it his support. He himself 
lived in a parish which would be bene- 
fited by the Bill. It was a large parish, 
answering in character to a town. Its 
rates amounted to 5s. 6d.; and owing to 
the provisions of the law as it now stood 
only 8s. out of every 20s. so raised was 
applicable to its own poor. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, there was a strong 
feeling in the county he represented on 
the subject of this Bill; yet he must ear- 
nestly disclaim on his own part, and on 
the part of those who sat near him, any 
intention to offer it a factious opposition. 
He felt certain that a revision of the boun- 
daries of unions must take place, and that 
the Poor Law Board would be obliged to 
appoint something like a Boundary Com- 
mission. He always felt that when a 
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measure had passed the second reading 
by a large majority much respect was due 
to such a decision on a question of this 
kind; but he was sure that any candid 
person would admit that since the second 
reading of the Bill points of the highest 
importance had been raised, which abso- 
lutely and imperatively required examina- 
tion. Whatever might be the views of 
particular Members these questions must 
press themselves on the attention of the 
great body of the Members of that House. 
He wished to protest, in the strongest 
manner, against this being treated as a 
question between town and country—an 
idea which was calculated to be produc- 
tive of a mischief which they must all de- 
precate. This was a question between real 
property and other descriptions of property, 
and it was this that gave the impression 
of an antagonistic feeling, that the latter 
kindof property did not bear its share of 
the burden on account of the difficulty of 
carrying the law into effect in regard 
to its assessment. Although the Act of 
Elizabeth had never been repealed by 
which, he believed, all property whatever 
was liable to make contribution to the re- 
lief of the poor, real property alone was 
burdened. A man renting a farm for 
which he paid, perhaps, £50 a year, would 
make a bare subsistence, and employ not 
more than a couple of labourers, while his 
brother, paying a similar amount for a mere 
plot of ground in a borough, would have 
the opportunity of making £500 a year, 
and of employing, it might be, 100 persons. 
They could not persuade the farmer of 
the justice of exempting the stock-in- 
trade of the tradesman from the rate. 
Inequalities like these lay at the root of 
the whole question, and were sure to come 
to the surface and cause ill-feeling, when, 
as in the present case, a large transfer of 
burdens was proposed. As to close pa- 
rishes that was not a question which he 
should think of treating at length after 
it had been so ably discussed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley). He (Mr. 
Liddell) believed there was a large number 
of close parishes in the southern and mid- 
land counties of England, and, in theory, 
they militated against the free circula- 
tion of labour; but in the north of England 
he had never heard of such an effect 
being produced. If any hon. Member had 
passed through that district a few days ago 
he would have witnessed what were known 
in that part of the country as ‘“ May-day 
flittings,” and probably there the people 
were, if anything, rather too unsettled in 
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their habits. There was another point of 
importance to which he wished to advert 
and which he would put in the shape of a 
question. He wanted to know what just 
ground there was for supposing that the 
adoption of union rating and relieving the 
parishes of individual responsibility would 
Jead to economical administration. It might 
be said that the guardians would be the 
same class of men they are now; but there 
was an old proverb that “‘ what is every 
man’s business is no man’s business,’”’ and 
he was afraid that when individual respon- 
sibility was taken away, many of these 
persons would be very slack in their attend- 
ance at the Boards, so that the business 
would fall into the hands of a few persons, 
and the result would be extravagant expen- 
diture and neglect of the poor. Of this he 
was sure, that the more they extended the 
area of Poor Law administration, the more 
they relieved the different parishes of 
their respective responsibility, the more 
occasions would arise when they would 
have to call in the aid of the central power. 
The growth of this central power in every 
Department of the State was most remark- 
able. It had grown up under a reformed 
Parliament, and under successive liberal 
administrations. He did not deny that 
many public advantages had arisen from 
the development of this bureaucratic in- 
fluence, but its further progress ought to 
be watched with much caution, if not with 
considerable jealousy. A too active circula- 
tion of the heart was often attended with 
want of vitality in the members, and that 
simile might convey his ideas in the present 
ease. As to the Motion before the House, 
he thought it would have met with favour 
if it had been proposed at an earlier period, 
but if it were carried now the measure 
would be hung up for the rest of the Ses- 
sion. There was a tendency to exaggera- 
tion on both sides in these matters, and he 
should like to see the Government step 
in as arbiter between the two parties, and 
give a pledge that it would look into the 
important matters in dispute and under- 
take their fair settlement. 

Mr. CAVE said, he had voted for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire because he thought it might 
have been better to try the effect of the 
Irremovable Poor Acta little longer before 
introducing fresh legislation and again 
altering the relative value of property. 


The House decided by a large majority in | 
favour of proceeding at once with the; 
Bill, and not being opposed to the princi- | 
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of offering any further opposition to it. 
He, therefore, could not support the Mem- 
ber for Norfolk, on Thursday last, but he 
fully agreed with him that there ought, 
in many cases, to be a revision of unions, 
and that pressure ought to be put upon the 
Poor Law Board to induce them to use the 
power they undoubtedly possessed more 
freely in that direction. Some hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to think that unions were 
compact districts, with the town in the cen- 
tre, and country parishes all around draw- 
ing their labourers from a town and find- 
ing a market there. In such cases town 
and country, doubtless, benefited each 
other, and the equality of burdens was 
probably just. But many unions were 
very different. The one in which he was 
most interested was a long straggling line 
some twenty miles in extent, with a poor 
populous mining district at one end; and 
at the other a purely rural district, in an- 
other county, across a large river badly 
provided with bridges; and this latter 
portion was in no way connected with or 
benefited by the dense population for 
which it would have to pay. In his own 
ease the change made very little differ- 
ence, as the land in which he was inter- 
ested was as scattered as the union, and 
what was lost in one place was gained in 
another, so that he believed that this was 
not so much a question of large landed 
proprietors as some hon. Members had 
appeared to think. Again, when they 
came to the case of large manufacturing 
towns the area of their rating ought to be 
extended far beyond the rural parishes in 
their immediate vicinity, when their sud- 
den and overwhelming paroxysms of pau- 
perism were considered; unless, indeed, 
the House agreed with the extraordinary 
argument brought forward with an air of 
triumph by an hon. Member opposite, who 
had alluded to Lincoln or Grantham as a 
proof that the country had no reason to 
grumble because the manufactories there 
were of agricultural machinery—an argu- 
ment which would manifestly apply to 
stocking weaving or almost anything else. 
He, however, believed that this Bill 
would have to be followed by another 
correcting other anomalies of the present 
system. He had given notice of an 
Amendment, or rather a new clause, for 
the purpose of including mines of every 
description in the rating. What possible 
reason could there be for making coal 
liable to be rated to the poor and exempt- 
ing all other mines? Perhaps the caprice 


ple of union rating he had no intention | of legislation never went further than in 
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this case, for by the present system clay or 
stone was liable to be rated when dug from 
an open quarry, but when brought up from 
the bowels of the earth by means of shafts 
and windlasses it was not rated, because 


it was then regarded as a mine, and it | 


was not a coal mine. Again, if a land- 
lord was paid—say 1s. in the pound roy- 
alty on the value of ore, he was not liable, 
but if the royalty was reserved in a por- 
tion of the ore itself, though paid in money, 
he was liable to be rated. If there was 
anything which ought to contribute to the 
relief of the poor it was an iron mine. [f, 
for instance, a small seam of hematite 
iron ore, which seemed to exist in small 
patches in almost every part of the coun- 
try, was discovered, it was let to a specu- 
lator, who ran up a line of poor miners’ 
hovels, drawing all supplies from the 
nearest town, because a seam of this kind 
was rarely worked unless close to a rail- 
way; and the usual effects of strikes, 
stagnation, &c., were felt in the increased 
rates of the surrounding rural parishes, 
which this operation injured rather than 
benefited, and to which it did not contri- 
bute one farthing. He believed it was 
doubtful whether this Amendment could 
be moved, because it was beyond the scope 
of the Bill, which was only for the re- 
distribution of burdens, and not for the 
imposition of fresh ones; but the-country 
would not be satisfied unless a Bill were 
speedily brought in for the redress of that 
and similar anomalies, especially if the 
area of rating did not, as he thought it 
would not, stop at the limits of the arbi- 
trarily and often badly arranged unions, 
but would before long be still more ex- 
tended, and must embrace many descrip- 
tions of property now exempt. He was 
sorry that so much personality had been 
mixed up with the debate, and that the 
old fallacies had been repeated about 
close parishes and pulling down cottages 
to save rates. Allusion had been made 
more than once to the close parishes round 
Louth in Lincolnshire. He knew that 
country well, and if hon. Members who 
had referred to it only knew it as well as 
he did, they would remember that much 
of that country had only been lately in- 
closed and cultivated. Until high farming 
and artificial manures brought the light 
lands into tillage almost the whole country 
was a rabbit warren, or sheepwalk like the 
light lands of Norfolk, and had no more 
population or cottages sixty years ago than 
Salisbury Plain. Cottages were now being 
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built to a great extent, but it should be 
remembered that landowners could not 
always build cottages, if they would. 
Cottage building did not pay; but then it 
was said, and said truly, “ You should 
build a cottage, as you did a stable, for 
the convenience of those who worked 
your land, and not as a speculation.” He 
thought this sound doctrine; but if a man 
succeeded to a life interest in a heavily 
charged estate, how was he to get the 
money? Landowners had turned their at- 
tention much to this subject. Amid the 
“shop” which country gentlemen were 
sometimes accused of talking, nothing was 
commoner than the mode of building cot- 
tages economically and well. When the 
numbers of cottages at different dates 
were compared, it should be remembered 
that the cottage pulled down was a 
wretched one or two-roomed hovel, while 
the cottage which was erecied in its stead 
had generally four or five rooms, with 
staircase and other conveniences, and was 
infinitely superior to the undrained un- 
healthy cottages too often run up by spe- 
culators in open parishes and the suburbs 
of towns. No longer ago than 1861 a 
Bill was brought in by a large landed pro- 
prietor, a county Member, on that side of 
the House (Sir Lawrence Palk), enabling 
tenants for life to get over this difficulty 
by charging the corpus of the estate for 
the purpose. A comparison of the debate 
which took place on that occasion with 
that which had just taken place would be 
a curious and instructive study. ‘The Bill 
was very coldly received by the Govern- 
ment in that House, and was thrown out 
on the second reading by a supporter of 
the Government in another place. The 
hon. Baronet who brought in the Bill gave 
details of the evils of crowded cottages 
which could scarcely be exceeded by the 
sensation Report which had been so much 
commented upon, and on the 8th of May, 
1861, the late Sir George Lewis, the Home 
Secretary, said, in reference to this sub- 
ject— 

“He thought the hon. Baronet had somewhat 
exaggerated the bad condition of labourers’ cot- 
tages. Certainly his own experience 
did not coincide with all that had been put for- 
ward by the hon. Baronet. It might be 
said that almost universally there had been efforts 
made by all solvent proprietors to improve the 
condition of cottages upon their estates. He did 
not think that landlords had been governed by 
any desire to protect themselves against the ope- 
ration of the law of settlement.”—{3 Hansard, 
elxii. 1736.] 


Such were the views of one of the most 
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able and candid men who ever sat in that 
House, and who, having been a Poor Law 
Commissioner, was specially competent to 
form an opinion on the subject. When 
there were country districts near a market 
town the labourers often preferred being 
near their market to near their work. 
Perhaps it was the wife’s convenience in 
opposition to the husband’s in such cases, 
but he had often heard it said that the 
extra walk was made up for by the in- 
creased convenience. He did not see the 
use of sending the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill was naked in its sim- 
plicity, and certainly ought to be supple- 
mented by others remedying the inequali- 
ties of which he had spoken. A Select 
Committee might go into those questions 
if necessary, but as it seemed that even 
so moderate an addition as the rating of 
mines could not be made to the Bill he 
did not see what a Select Committee could 
do with it, the narrow limited subject with 
which the Bill dealt having already been 
pronounced upon by more than one Select 
Committee of that House. He should, 
therefore, vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Whitby. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER said, that in 1857, 
when he was examined before the Select 
Committee, he was opposed to the rating of 
mines, but the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cornwall, who was a Member of that 
Committee, was in favour of it. The hon. 
Member for Cornwall proposed that mines 
should be rated to their full value, but he 
was then opposed to their being rated at 
all. ‘They had since modified their views 
and approximated towards each other, and 
he was now of opinion that there ought 
to be no difference whatever in the rating 
of mines and quarries. But what he 
wished to call attention to was the peculiar 
position in which the mines were placed. 
Coal mines were rated on every conceivable 
principle it was possible to imagine. Mr. 
Joseph Pease was of opinion that, as the 
corpus of the estate was being exhausted 
in the working of mines, it was practically 
the royalty or the rent that was paid for 
them that should form the basis of the 
rateable value of mines, and not their an- 
nual value. The rating of mines ought to 
form the subject of a separate Bill and 
after the principle had been affirmed 
on the second reading it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to deter- 
mine fairly between the landlord, tenant, 
and the parish what ought to be the fair 
rateable value placed upon that description 
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of property. A principle ought to be laid 
down which should govern all the pro- 
ceedings of union assessments in reference 
to them throughout the country, so as 
to secure uniformity of practice, and then 
the principle of rating mines might be 
successfully and advantageously applied. 
He supported the Bill before the House, 
believing it would tend to do justice be- 
tween parish and parish, to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, and give general 
satisfaction. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he did not 
like to interrupt the hon. Gentleman when 
he was speaking. The hon. Member for 
Shoreham (Mr. Cave) had introduced the 
question of mines because he had given 
notice of a clause to that effect; but in a 
conversation he had with him he pointed 
out to him that the clause was not relevant 
to the subject matter of the Bill, and he 
would now respectfully point out to the 
House that to discuss the subject of mines 
was not relevant to the matter before it. 

Srr JOHN TROLLOPE said, he could 
not help contrasting the different temper 
and tone of the debate on this stage of 
the Bill with that which was displayed 
on its second reading. ‘The discussion on 
the second reading was in a spirit of good 
temper, and augured favourably for the 
result, but the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board had changed that feeling. The right 
hon. Gentleman had charged the opponents 
of the Bill with having recourse to every 
species of ingenuity in order to defeat the 
measure, and that they were obstructing 
the Bill; whereas all they had done was 
to express their opinion, as they had a 
perfect right to do, upon a question in 
which they were so deeply interested. 
The introduction of that mysterious Re- 
port had compelled them to defend them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them on a former occasion that there was 
something coming that would astonish 
them, and most assuredly it had done so, 
and it was impossible that those state- 
ments should pass without inquiry. The 
author of the Report—the medical officer 
of the Privy Council—had published—on 
the authority of the person he sent out 
to find cases of a peculiar character for 
his Report—statements which had created 
great attention. They denied their accu- 
racy, and they demanded inquiry. As 
the Report involved charges against the 
humanity, honour, and good feeling of 


the gentlemen of England, the Govern- 
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ment was bound to grant the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. 
Thompson). If it were proved that an 
officer in the employment of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had stated that which 
was fallacious and untrue, it was a mat- 
ter that still more demanded inquiry by 
that House. The author of this Report 
stated the dwellings of the poor to be 
insufficient, ill-drained, and unhealthful 
in every respect. The landowners, on 
the contrary, said that during a great 
number of years they had built, and were 
still building, a great number of improved 
and commodious cottages. They did not 
presume to deny that some speculators in 
houses had run up and were building in- 
sufficient tenements for the poor, with 
rooms of a narrow and unwholesome cha- 
racter. He (Sir John Trollope) knew, 
unfortunately, that to be the case. He 
could safely say, in regard to his own 
county,'as well as to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair (Mr. Speaker), that 
though in the parishes alluded to there 
might be houses of a poor and insufficient 
class, an improved description of dwellings 
was being rapidly built. The Inspector 
having hit a blot, he founded upon it an 
argument which he applied to the country 
generally, saying, ‘‘ Look at the pitiable 
condition of the labourers throughout the 


country!” As the hon. Member for 


Union 


Shoreham (Mr. Cave) observed the district | 


of Louth, for example, having been brought 
into cultivation lately, could now boast of 
the presence of an excellent class of la- 
bourers’ cottages, in districts which had 
previously been a poor soil and a kind 
of rabbit warren. No charge, then, could 
be more untrue than that now made 
against the landowners. It was not the 
interest of the employers to draw their 
labourers from a distance, because they 
knew that if they did so the men would 
be exhausted by travel and not useful for 
their work. Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves were the great destroyers of 
the labourers’ dwellings. Under a recent 
Act of Parliament it appeared that a 
large number of small houses were to be 
thrown down in Westminster to build the 
new Courts of Law, and it was admitted 
that about 4,000 people would be driven 
from their dwellings. Did the Govern- 
ment propose to build houses elsewhere 
for these unfortunate persons? No; the 
Government would leave them to shift for 
themselves as best they could. But what 
a clamour would be raised if any land- 
Sir John Trollope 
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owner in the agricultural districts were to 
pull down a tenth part of that number of 
houses without supplying the occupants 
with other cottages for their dwellings, 
And for whom are those new Law Courts 
to be built? Why they were to become 
a palace for the lawyers, and the expense 
of this gigantic structure was to be paid 
for out of the funds of the poor suitors of 
the Court of Chancery, as if they had not 
suffered enough already by their connec- 
tion with that court. He thought upon 
all those grounds that the question ought 
to be adjourned. It must also be recollected 
that the union assessment valuations were 
not yet completed. He did not know why, 
for the Act was passed in 1862; never- 
theless, though three years had since ex- 
pired, those valuations were not completed. 
‘The last Return moved for by the right 
hon. Gentleman was in July, by which it 
appeared that the valuations of 184 out of 
592 unions were still incomplete. He 
might be told that there was another basis 
to assess those unions upon—namely, the 
county rate. But that rate was only as- 
sessed at long intervals, especially in rural 
counties. In some counties there had been no 
new assessment for twenty years, and there- 
fore it would be necessarily an incomplete 
assessment for the purpose. That was 
another reason why this Bill should not be 





adopted until they had a more accurate 
basis to go upon. There was another 
_ground on which he opposed the Bill. He 
‘thought he knew the habits of the poor. 
| They called their parish their home. A 
soldier or a sailor in a distant region al- 
ways looked forward to his own parish as 
| the place in which he desired to end his 
days. If this Bill passed he would find 
his home in the union house instead of his 
parish. As they had been often told, the 
poor, though old and partially infirm, were 
unwilling to enter the workhouse. Under 
' the parochial system they were permitted 
, to do a little work, and were not forced 
into the workhouse. They were paid 
little for their labour, it was true; never- 
theless, the system tended to keep alive 
in those unfortunate men a feeling of in- 
dependence, and they felt pleased to go to 
their own houses rather than to the union 
house. If, however, by such legislation 
as was now proposed they broke the tie 
between the rich and the poor, and drove 
the latter to the union house, the conse- 
quences would be very grave. The pre- 
sent Bill tended more than anything they 
could devise to break the connection be- 
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tween the employers and those dependent 
upon them. He thought, then, that time 
should be taken for consideration before 
they adopted this great social change; for 
he could not call it by any other name. 
If they adopted this measure it was im- 
possible that they could stop within the 
limits of the union. He saw nothing but 
a long vista of changes that must follow, 
to end in a national rate. He deprecated 
such a change, believing that it must also 
lead to an extensive system of patronage, 
place-hunting, jobbery, and corruption. 
It appeared to him that the House ought 
to hesitate before they broke up the social 
system which had so long existed. A 
national rate, which would be sure to 
follow the adoption of the present mea- 
sure, would deprive the ratepayers of all 
control over the fund, and would plunge 
the nation into an unlimited expenditure. 
Those with whom he acted asked only for 
further time and inquiry, and he submit- 
ted that the proposal for such a social 
change was entitled to the respectful con- 
sideration of that House. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that as he had 
been appealed to personally, without dis- 
cussing a subject which was not imme- 
diately before the House, he would ven- 
ture to express a hope that the House 
would obtain some expression of opinion 
from Her Majesty’s Government, admit- 
ting the principle of rating mines, planta- 
tions, and woods, and proposing to deal in 
some practical manner with that difficult 
subject. With regard to the general ques- 
tion, he would only observe that, to judge 
of the efficacy of this Bill, it was necessary 
to know how common charges have worked 
from the commencement. Having been 
Chairman of a large Union, he could ex- 
plain that their effect upon the Board of 
Guardians was this—the moment there was 
acommon charge, and a pauper applied 
for relief, the notion of the guardians— 
especially if it were near the dinner-time 
—was how, in haste, to get the man, by 
hook or by crook, upon the common charge. 
If they failed to do that, they then began to 
look into the case and see whether the man 
was really a pauper or not. If, on the other 
hand, they succeeded in getting him on 
the common fund, the guardians imme- 
diately gave up all care of the. man—he 
was none of theirs. He thought that the 
results of the measures would be—first, 
that the guardians would be careless and 
would not attend; next, that there would 
be no security against expense ; and third- 
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ly, that the poor rate would increase. And 
what would be the consequence of that? 
When all became common charge cases, 
there would be no scrutiny. If there were 
not an efficient scrutiny heavy expenses 
would arise; the vestry would complain 
of the guardians, and would, on the first 
opportunity, elect fresh ones, and discon- 
tent would generally prevail. The new 
guardians, elected for a special purpose, 
would cut down the expenses suddenly, 
and probably without consideration, and 
the sufferers by such an act would be the 
real paupers, while the imposters would 
obtain a considerable share of the poor 
rates. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreham had 
ended his speech by saying that, inasmuch 
as he thought this Bill ought to be sup- 
plemented by other measures which he in- 
dicated, he should vote for it. Now, he 
must say that his Parliamentary experi- 
ence led him to think that it was very 
unwise to follow such a course. He had 
not heard that it was the intention of the 
Government to supplement this Bill by 
measures such as he recommended. On 
the contrary, they knew from the state- 
meut made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) that he regarded this 
measure with unmixed satisfaction. He 
admitted no injustice to be in it. It was 
a complete and perfect whole, and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreham would 
find himself most grievously disappointed 
if he assented to this measure in the ex- 
pectation that in some future Session the 
right hon. Gentleman would supplement 
it by those other measures which he thought 
were absolutely necessary to render it just 
and fair. He should have thought that 
a measure of this great importance, and 
one which would effect an absolute social 
revolution, as his hon. Friend behind him 
had justly observed, would not be pressed 
so urgently upon the House unless it had 
the almost general support of those whom 
it would more particularly affect, and who 
had representatives sitting on both sides 
of the House. He should have thought 
that it would not have been pressed upon 
the House unless it was supported by the 
general intelligence of the country at large. 
Looking, however, to the petitions pre- 
sented to that House, he believed the great 
majority of them were adverse to the mea- 
sure. The debate, too, which had oc- 
curred, must have proved the fact that a 
great difference of opinion as to the merits 
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of the measure existed in the minds of 
those most competent from their experience 
and knowledge to form a judgment upon 
the subject. And on what grounds was 
it recommended? Hon. Members talked 
of gentlemen connected with the agricul- 
tural districts shovel out the poor; and 
that there was a necessity to relieve 
the poor by placing some further charge 
upon the rich. Who were the poor and 
who were the rich? There was some de- 
clamation on the part of those who sup- 
ported the measure, and hon. Members 
were told in unmistakable language that 
this was a measure-which would relieve 
the towns at the expense of the rural dis- 
tricts. Taking the two statements toge- 
ther, was it intended that the poor were 
to be taken as synonymous with the towns 
and the rich with the rural districts ? This 
was to him (Lord John Manners) a new 
reading; he had read the Parliamentary 
Returns on income and property tax, and 
was he now to be told in 1865 that the 
wealth of the country resided in the rural 
districts and the poverty in the towns? 
But some hon. Members had gone further, 
and said that this wasa Bill for a rate in 
aid of the towns to be imposed on the 
rural districts; and if it were to be a 
rate in aid it must be on the principle 
that the rural districts were richer than 
the towns, and to be justified on ac- 
count of the benefits conferred by the 
towns on the districts surrounding them. 
[‘* Hear! ] Hon. Members opposite said 
‘‘ Hear, hear;” but had it never occurred 
to them that if the rural districts were 
benefited by the proximity of the towns, 
the towns also were benefited by the proxi- 
mity of the rural districts? The trades- 
men in an ordinary English town would 
acknowledge that the market day on which 
the people of the country came into town 
was the most lucrative day throughout the 
week ; but the argument on the other side 
was that the towns benefited the rural 
districts to a greater extent than the rural 
districts benefited the towns—and this as- 
sertion hon. Gentlemen in opposition to 
the Bill were called upon to controvert 
and disprove. He thought, therefore, there 
were good grounds for demanding an in- 
quiry into the whole of the question. But 
how was this Bill introduced; and how 
was it substantially supported? They 
were told that the Bill was in the interest 
of the poor because the landowners were 
in the habit of demolishing the cottages 
of the poor and driving them into close 
parishes and towns. But even if it were 
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proved that the landowners were acting 
on these bad principles, how would the 
Bill, on its becoming law, remedy the 
abuse? The statement was not true, and 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) had demonstrated that the 
report on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Poor Law Board 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) relied, was a tissue of 
fabrication, false logic, and erroneous sta- 
tistics from beginning to end. His right 
hon. Friend had demolished that report, 
and not one word had since been heard 
in vindication of this extraordinary Go- 
vernment production. But he would call 
attention to what might be considered the 
supplement of that report. It might be 
remembered that it was brought forward 
as a startling fact that there were 821 
rural parishes in which the population 
had increased, and cottage accommodation 
had decreased between 1851 and 1861. 
Upon the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
hon. Member for Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight), a Return in full was given 
of those rural parishes. It was very 
dry going through statistics, but when 
it was asserted that there was a great 
cottage destruction going on, and the 
assertion was based on these statistics, 
it was only just that hon. Members 
should examine into the validity of the 
statement, and see whether a sovial re- 
volution could be based on these statistics. 
The Return was headed as a document 
showing the number of inhabitants and 
houses in each of the 821 agricultural 
parishes mentioned between 1851 and 
1861, and the charge was that the popu- 
lation in those parishes had increased and 
the house accommodation decreased within 
those ten years. He would go through 
the Return page by page, giving a sum- 
mary of each, and he thought he would 
be able to show that that charge was not 
justified by facts. The first page gave 
the Returns for Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Cambridgeshire. It 
| appeared from the Return that one parish 
/in Buckinghamshire had the same number 
of inhabited houses in 1861 as it had in 
1851; two in Berkshire had an increase 
of house accommodation, and another had 
equal house accommodation. In Buck- 
inghamshire there was one parish in 
which the houses had increased, and 
there were two in which the houses 
were equal. In Cambridgeshire there 
was an increase of houses in one parish. 
Thus of the 27 parishes given on the 
first page of the Return, as increasing 
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in population and diminishing in houses, 
8 had increased or remained station- 
ary in house accommodation. The next 
page gave the Returns for Cheshire, 
Cornwall, and part of Cumberland, and 
there were 16 parishes in which the 
houses had increased instead of diminished, 
and 5 in which they had remained sta- 
tionary. Thus out of 43 parishes in that 
page, which professed to show a decrease 
of house accommodation, there were 21 
which had increased or remained station- 
ary. In the third page, which gave the 
Returns for the remainder of Cumberland, 
for Derbyshire, and part of Devonshire, 
out of 36 parishes given as showing a 
decrease of house accommodation, there 
were 15 in which the houses either in- 
creased or remained stationary. The next 
page, which contained the remainder of 
Devonshire, the whole of Dorsetshire, and 
part of Durham, out of 45 parishes given 
to show a decrease of house accommodation, 
21 parishes had increased or remained 
stationary. The next page, which con- 
tained the parishes of the remainder of 
Durham, the entire of Essex, and part of 
Gloucestershire, out of 31 parishes 10 
showed an absolute increase. The next 
page, which gave the Returns for the 
remainder of Gloucestershire and the en- 
tire of Herefordshire, out of 45 parishes 
12 showed an increased and 2 a stationary 
house accommodation. Out of 35 parishes 
on the next page, which gave the Return 
for Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
and part of Lancashire, 8 showed an in- 
crease and 6 remained stationary. In the 
next, which gave the Return of the rest 
of Lancashire, and the whole of Leicester- 
shire, of the agricultural parishes which 
had decreased in houses for ter years, 
there appeared the parish of Radcliff which 
showed an absolute increase of 560 houses 
during that time. Taking the next page, 
which included the county with which 
he himself was best acquainted (Leicester- 
shire), he found that there were 14 pa- 
rishes in which cottage accommodation 
had increased, while in seven it was sta- 
tionary, thus giving 21 out of 43 parishes. 
What reliance, then, could be placed on 
statistics thus framed? In the 36 parishes 
for Lincolnshire, given in the 10th page 
of the Return, 5 showed an increase and 
4 remained stationary. Of the 43 parishes 
an the 11th page, for part of Lincolnshire, 
Monmouthshire, Norfolk, and Northamp- 
tonshire, 13 showed an increased or sta- 
tionary house accommodation, Out of 36 
parishes in Northumberland, given in the 
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12th page, 14 had increased or were sta- 
tionary; and of the 41 on the 13th page 
for the remainder of Northumberland, 
Nottinghamshire, and part of Oxfordshire 
12 had increased or remained stationary. 
The 14th page of the Return showed that 
of the 33 parishes in the remainder of - 
Oxfordshire, in Rutland, and Shropshire, 
given as having decreased in house ac- 
commodation, 10 had increased or remained 
stationary in the number of their houses. 
Of 48 parishes in Somersetshire 25 had 
increased and 5 remained stationary. The 
16th page showed that of 32 parishes in 
the remainder of Somersetshire, in South- 
ampton, Staffordshire, and part of Suffolk, 
given as showing a decrease of inhabited 
houses, 8 had increased or remained sta- 
tionary. Of the 44 parishes given in the 
remainder of Suffolk, in Surrey, and Sussex, 
9 had increased and 6 remained stationary. 
Of the 32 parishes in Warwickshire, 
Westmoreland, and part of Wiltshire, 7 
had increased or remained stationary ; and 
the 19th page showed in like manner that 
of 40 parishes in the remainder of Wilt- 
shire, in Worcestershire, and part of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 13 had increased 
or showed a stationary house accommoda- 
tion. The 20th page showed that of the 
34 parishes of Yorkshire there given, 
12 had increased or remained stationary ; 
and of the 45 parishes given on page 21 
there had increased in houses or remained 
stationary 12. He now came to the last 
page of all [‘‘ Hear!” from the Ministerial 
side.] He was not surprised at hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite cheering when they found 
he had come to the last page. If he had 
had to pursue that dreary catalogue of 
Government misinformation at some length 
the responsibility was not his, for, surely, 
when a measure of that importance was 
brought forward upon fallacious statistics 
it was desirable that those statistics should 
not pass unchallenged. In the last page 
he found 13 parishes in which the house 
accommodation had increased, and three 
in which it had remained stationary. The 
total number of parishes given in that 
page was 37; of which no fewer than 16 
showed either an increase of houses during 
these 10 years, or that the houses had not 
decreased. The paper he was quoting 
purported to be a Return of 821 agricul- 
tural parishes, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in introducing that measure as- 
sured them, on his own official knowledge, 
would exhibit a decrease of House accom- 
modation coupled with an increase of po- 
pulation; whereas it would be found that 
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in no less than 290 of those 821 parishes 
the number of houses had actually either 
increased or remained stationary. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman gone through 
these figures? If he had, he would agree 
with him that in these 290 parishes the 
number of houses, instead of diminishing, 
had been augmented by 1,493. After the 
exposures made by the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire and the details which he 
had himself just given the House must 
see that it had not been fairly treated 
in respect to the information on which the 
President of the Poor Law Board based 
his great scheme for the redistribution of 
local burdens, and that it had every right 
to demand a fuller and more perfect in- 
vestigation into every fact and figure ad- 
duced in support of that scheme. The 
hon. Member for Shoreham had spoken of 
the necessity of supplementing that mea- 
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their notice; they must be prepared for 
an opposition to which the quiet, peaceful, 
and most decorous discussion they had 
had would be as nothing. There were 
many other reasons that would induce 
him to support the Amendment for refer- 
ring that measure to a Select Committee, 
but he thought the observations which he 
had made would fully justify him in their 
determination to vote for that proposition, 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS : Sir, if we could 
admit the premisses of the noble Lord who 
has just spoken—if we could admit all 
the grounds upon which he bases the 
conclusions at which he has arrived—I 
think our course would be easy, and we 
might accede to the suggestion that we 
should abandon this Bill, or, what is the 
same thing, accede to the proposal for 
sending it toa Committee upstairs. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) like the 
right hon. Member for Gxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) sees the difficulty of his case, 





by the right hon. Gentleman that he had} He sees that this is no ordinary question, 
ample power for effecting such a revision. ' that this is a Bill brought in upon infor- 
But with the frankness which characterized | mation of a very extended character and 
him the right hon. Gentleman avowed | supported by authority of no ordinary kind. 
that he would never enter upon that task. And they feel that they must get rid of 
Therefore, to pass a measure for the re-} that—they must change the issue, they 
distribution of local burdens and for rais- | must shuffle the pack, they must try and 
ing a rate in aid of towns at the ex-j divert attention from what is the real 
pense of the country, in the vague hope ground of this measure, and from the true 
that at some time or other the gentle- reason why it is introduced. So, the right 
men of Cornwall would consent to mines| hon. Member for Oxfordshire first, and 
being assessed, or in the equally vague| the noble Lord afterwards, fasten upon 
expectation that the right hon. Gentle-| some statistics that were incidentally re- 
men would do what he had fairly warned | ferred to in bringing in this Bill, and they 
them he would not do— namely, revise | assert what they do not prove. The noble 
the unions, was one of the ‘most futile | Lord and the right hon. Gentleman are 
courses that could be proposed to a de-{ arguing this Bill upon some imperfections 
liberative Assembly. The question now | or defects in certain statistics which have 
before them was whether that Bill should | been introduced since this Bill was brought 
be referred to a Select Committee, in) in, and which they allege are unfounded. 
order that these worthless statistics might | They allege, further, that I have rested 
either be still further probed and exposed, | this measure on those statistics. Now, I 
or, if that were possible, set up again.|say they have no ground whatever for 
He ventured to say that such a case for | that assertion. I introduced the Bill, Sir, 
inquiry had been made out that night as | upon the recommendation of a Committee 
had never yet been submitted to Parlia- of this House which had sat for three 
ment in vain. And if in the face of that | years inquiring into the operation of the 








exposure the Government persevered in 
their attempt to press the measure against 
the feelings, opinions, and convictions of 
a body of Members in the House repre- 
senting that large class of people out of 
doors whose interests were, as they said, 
unfairly dealt with, without giving them 
any opportunity of testing the accuracy of 
the information on which the Bill was 
first submitted and still recommended to 
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Poor Law and its general administration. 
The hon. Member for Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight) knew that the inquiry was to 
take place into this matter, and I believe 
he wished to be upon that Committee on 
that account. The inquiry was, as I 
have stated, instituted into the general 
operation of the Poor Law, and among 
other points that most important one of 
the rating of property, for the mainte- 
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nance of the poor, became the subject | thought that while each parish was left 


of our investigation. But, Sir, those 
hon. Members who have seized upon 
what they call this imperfect statistical 
report know perfectly well that the dis- 
closures which it makes were no novel 
matters even before that Committee. 
They know—and nobody knows better 
than the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire—that it has been for thirty-one years 
before the House, that it has been a con- 
stant subject of discussion, and a constant 
object of resistance by persons who are 
circumstanced as the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire has acknowledged himself 
to be. I should be the last man to in- 
quire into the motives of hon. Members 
for taking the course they do in this 
House. But. the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire has told us that he is one of 
that class of proprietors who own close 
parishes, who are therefore interested in 
this matter, who represent the party which 
has resisted for thirty years past, and for 
obvious interests of its own, the measure 
that I have proposed, and who, in the 
opinion of the Committee, ought now to 
yield to the weight of evidence and au- 
thority, for that their interests can no 
longer be protected, but that the interests 
of the community must be in future con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
that I am entitled to give this character to 
the measure, from the various reports that 
have been made by Committees of the 
House, and the great authority that exists 
in favour of this Bill. I beg now to re- 
peat, what I have stated already before— 
in consequence of the desire manifested 
by hon. Gentlemen to throw it in the 
back ground, and induce hon. Members to 
forget it—that this is a measure which 
was proposed by the original projectors of 
the New Poor Law [Sir Witt1am Mixes: 
Hear!] who never had any doubt that it 
was essential to the successful operation 
of that law. I do not know why the hon. 
Baronet cheers as he does, but it is the 
undoubted fact that the original promoters 
of the New Poor Law believed that a 
union rating was indispensable to the 
right working of the measure which esta- 
blished union administration. [Sir Wu- 
t14M Mirxs: The Commissioners of In- 
quiry.] The hon. Baronet, then, knows it 
well, and does not, I presume, intend to 
dispute it. It has never ceased to be a 
subject of solicitude on the part of those 
who supported the New Poor Law, that 
that object should be carried out; for they 
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to indulge its own fancy as to how it 
could shift the poor off, which they were 
bound to support, to another parish, the 
New Poor Law would never have a 
fair trial. That has been asserted by 
the most eminent men in this House, 
who occupied themselves with the subject, 
and they all endeavoured, and endeavoured 
in vain, to complete the New Poor Law by 
the establishment of the system I now 
refer to. Sir James Graham and Sir 
George Lewis tried to carry out the 
scheme, and that valuable public servant, 
Sir George Nichols, with Sir Edmund 
Head, never ceased to urge its adoption. 
We have therefore not only the authority 
of the Committee of 1864, but of the 
Committee of 1847, and of the Commis- 
sioners of 1834 for this very measure. 
The noble Lord appears, however, to argue 
that this Bill ought not to be carried, 
because he thinks, with regard to 290 
parishes out of 821, some errors have been 
detected in Dr. Hunter’s report upon the 
rural habitations of the poor, made in no 
connection whatever with this measure. 
The proposal to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee in the middle of May can have 
no other purpose than to cast out the Bill 
for the present Session. No doubt hon. 
Members who dislike the Bill, and hope 
to throw it out, are perfectly right in 
taking this course, and a conversation 
which I heard makes me think so. An 
hon. Member observed to another that 
he had better support the measure, be- 
cause the country desired it, and would 
have it next year, if they did not have it 
inthe present. The reply was, “‘I do 
not think so: we got rid of Baines’ Bill 
ten years ago, and if we get rid of this, 
another ten years will elapse before it is 
proposed again.” I think that was a very 
wise observation ; and I am quite sure that 
if people knew the trouble, annoyance and 
bother experienced in endeavouring to 
pass Bills of this kind, it would be a 
reasonable expectation on their part that, 
in case the present Bill were defeated, ten 
years would elapse before it would again 
be submitted to this House. Observe the 
various objects which this inquiry is sup- 
posed to hold in view. The hon. Member 
who proposed the Select Committee (Mr. 
Thompson) wants it for the purpose of 
inquiring into the incidence of taxation 
with the view of transferring some of the 
burdens to the Consolidated Fund. The 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand), 
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who seconded the Motion for the Select 
Committee, wanted the Committee for the 
purpose of making known the malad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, and the mis- 
application of the rates in the north of Eng- 
land, with the view, I suppose, of showing 
what a favourable opportunity it is to cast 
the support of the poor on the Consolidated 
Fund, where he expects similar malad- 
ministration would never exist. The hon. 
Member for Worcestershire (Mr. Knight) 
wants to go into Committee because he is 
ready to show that we have hitherto mis- 
taken the area of charge—it was either 
too small or too large—and the new prin- 
ciple which he is ready to explain to the 
Select Committee is the area of natural 
charity. That undoubtedly is a new area, 
and at least will not be the parochial sys- 
tem. The most direct Motion probably was 
that made by the hon. Member for Nor- 
thamptonshire (Sir Kainald Knightly) who 
proposed that the Bill should not be con- 
sidered this year, as hon. Members were 
ignorant of the operation of the Irremov- 
ability Act which had existed for three 
years. The House could not agree to that 
Motion, for if it had it would have con- 
fessed itself more ignorant than most of 
the old women in the parishes throughout 
the country. The course, however, pro- 
posed by the hon. Member was, at any 
rate, intelligible. The fact is that this is 
a very old story, and the question involved 
in it is rather too old to admit of its being 
treated in this manner. It is the question of 
whether the parochial system ought to con- 
tinue asit has done. It has been constantly 
in agitation since 1832, indeed, I may say, 
for more than a century and a quarter, and 
its evils are perfectly well understood. It 
is now said that the practice of pulling 
down cottages used to exist, but that in 
the present days it has ceased. Now, the 
evidence of Dr. Hunter’s report is merely 
to show that—that which was known to 
exist before, which was proved to exist in 
1847—and by the Commission sent through- 
out the country in 1851—existed still in 
1864, and there has not been a single thing 
stated, certainly not by the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, to show that it 
does not continue now. What the right 
hon. Gentleman was trying to do was to 
show that somebody was wrong in some- 
thing he had said; that Dr. Hunter had 
not been accurate in every respect; but 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire, 
who has great courage in making his 
statements when he thinks he is right, 
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has not said to-night that there is no 
such thing as getting the poor out of 
the parishes to prevent them being charge- 
able, or that that is not the sort of 
principle acted upon in his neighbourhood 
as well as in other places. [Mr. Henuxy: 
I have said it, and I say it again.] I am 
very sorry, then, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said it, for I don’t believe 
that there are many who will agree with 
him. There are certain persons generally 
referred to by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
being great authorities when subjects of 
this nature are discussed, and, I should 
like to know how it was that those hon. 
Members have never in the course of the 
discussion mentioned what the farmers 
think and what the poor say on this 
matter. I listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire for 
the purpose of hearing what he would 
say about the farmers. ~{ thought he 
would have told us that the occupiers of 
land, the employers of labour, and the 
labourers themselves were dead against 
this measure ; but, curiously enough, the 
right hon. Gentleman on this occasion 
has never alluded to the farmers. The in- 
ference to be drawn from his silence in this 
respect is that the right hon. Gentleman 
knows that the farmers are against him. 
I should be sorry to see the farmers and 
landed proprietors against one another. 
But it is a rather remarkable thing, con- 
sidering how often hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site speak of the farmers, and how exclu- 
sively they profess to represent them, that 
upon this subject they have not said a sin- 
gle word in their behalf. But the farmers 
themselves lost no time in making known 
their opinion. Two days after I introduced 
this measure, so injurious to agriculture, 
so hurtful to the labourer, so utterly de- 
structive of property as it is said to be in 
this House, the farmers met in their so- 
ciety—the Farmers’ Club in Blackfriars 
Road. Now, I remember that they used 
to be very much against the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; but with respect to this sub- 
ject they have said that it might be infer- 
red from the tone adopted by some pro- 
prietors that the farmers were hostile to 
the measure, but the contrary was the 
case. The subject had continually come 
under the consideration of the members of 
the club, and they had decided invariably 
by a large majority, if not unanimously, 
in favour of union rating. They had for- 
merly, in 1847, been of opinion that the 
law of settlement should be totally abo- 
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lished, and relief administered in districts 
so large as not to continue any restriction 
upon the agricultural labour markets or 
afford any motive to influence the choice 
of labourers by the chance of diminishing 
any share of union chargeability. In 
March, 1850, however, a resolution was 
adopted by them that the extension of 
settlement to unions instead of parishes 
would be highly beneficial. In 1856, at 
a meeting called to consider the condition 
of the agricultural labourer, there was a 
general expression of opinion in favour of 
abolishing parochial settlement. And, 
again, they lately passed a resolution to 
the effect that they fully concurred with 
Mr. Walter in the belief that there was 
not a farmer in the country who had not 
formed his opinion on the subject, and 
that it was not upon the part of the farmers 
generally that they found any objection 
raised to this measure; on the contrary, 
the agriculturists generally, had long been 
endeavouring to obtain that extension of 
the area of settlement now about to be 
granted. For about eighteen years, then, the 
farmers have been trying to get a measure 
of this kind; they know their own inte- 
rest ; they do not conceal it, and, perhaps, 
that is the reason why their interest is 
concealed to-night. The farmers have one 
interest; the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire represents an- 
other. The farmers, it may be said, are 
decidedly in favour of this measure. [ Op- 
position cries of “‘No,no!”] Yes; your 
erying “ No” is no answer to what they 
have said themselves. They know per- 
fectly well the burdens of the parochial 
system, that they are obliged frequently 
to employ people whom they do not want, 
worthless persons, and that if this mea- 
sure were passed they might select the 
best men, as every one would and ought 
todo. That is the advantage of the Bill 
to farmers. And then, as for the labour- 
ers, you have not said one word to prove 
that they are benefited by the present 
system. It is not necessary to depend on 
Dr. Hunter’s evidence to prove the over- 
crowding of the labourers in towns and 
villages in consequence of the pulling 
down of cottages in the parishes owned by 
proprietors. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] The hon. 
Member for Leicestershire (Mr. Packe) 
cries “Oh!” but he let the cat out of the 
bag to-night, for he said that he had two 
interests with respect to this measure—in 
one case it would be highly beneficial, to the 
other it would not. Well, it is possible that 
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he has, after striking a balance, discovered 
on which side his interest prevails, but I 
expect that what he means by its answer- 
ing well is that he has in some places 
more than his share of rate now to pay, 
because some neighbour has less to pay than 
he ought; in fact, that he has property 
where this measure would do him justice, 
and that he has got other property, where 
by his paying more in future than he does 
now, he would do justice to some neigh- 
bour in the same way, so that what he 
has told us just shows that this measure 
will in different places benefit landlords, 
tenants, and labourers. But I cannot 
quite leave this question of the farmers 
without calling the attention of the House 
to further evidence on the part of the 
farmers. An inquiry was instituted in 
the House of Lords a few years ago, 
and they very properly called farmers be- 
fore them, persons competent to speak on 
this matter, and they gave exactly the 
same kind of evidence as that which I 
have already quoted. The Committee were 
told that— 


‘*Ata meeting of the Tenant Farmers’ Club, 

in March, 1847, it was resolved unanimously :— 
“That it is the opinion of the members of the 
Committee present that parochial settlement 
should be abolished, and that the system of ar- 
rangement by which relief to the poor be adminis- 
tered should be extended to the utmost practical 
limit.” 
They were not afraid then to say that 
they were against the parochial system. 
This was also a question raised in the 
House of Lords upon an inquiry into the 
burdens which pressed upon real property 
in 1846. The following is an extract from 
their Report :— 

“The evidence accompanying this Report is 
pregnant with proof that the employment of un- 
profitable labour would constitute an important 
addition to such returns. In order to reduce the 
poor rates the farmers in many parishes employ 
more hands than the economical working of the 
land requires. Mr. Robert Smith explains this 
system, and Mr. Baker estimates this additional 
outlay on his farm at £3 per week on 500 acres. 
The actual sum levied in the name of the poor 
rate does not therefore correctly represent the 
full amount of the charge imposed upon real pro- 
perty by the laws regarding the maintenance of 
the poor.” 


I will now read some extracts from the 
evidence taken. Mr. W. Foote, an attor- 
ney at Swindon, said— 

“ He considered that the present law of settle- 
ment operated unfavourably upon the farmer in 
diminishing his supply of labour. He had had a 
good deal of conversation with farmers in that 
respect. He knew from his own experience that 
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it led to the crowding of the labourers into parti- 
cular parishes to the exoneration of other parishes. 
The present law operates against the employment 
of free labour and against the employment of the 
best labour.” 


Then there is a person of whom we have 
all heard, a highly respectable authority, 
and a man who was thoroughly conversant 
with life in the agricultural parishes, I 
mean the Rev. Alfred Huxtable, rector of 
Sutton Waldron, Dorsetshire. He said— 


“T have talked with men in the parish, and 
they have said to me, ‘ You may as well give me 
work (that is the bad workmen who are rejected 
by the farmers) as keep me; you must do one or 
the other.’ That is the common feeling. I do 
not mean with the well-disposed, but there will 
always be in the parish idle men who will want 
to get their subsistence as lightly as possible. I 
could name four men who would fairly come un- 
der this description. It is most annoying. I 
have some men—really very superior men, drill- 
men and others of that kind, The farmers of 
the parish will not give those a higher rate of 
wages, because they find they have to employ so 
many men, The case is this:—In my parish 
there is always a certain amount of work to be 
done, which must be distributed alike among all 
the labourers. If a few did a much greater 
quantity of work, and thereby earned higher 
wages, there would be so much less employment 
for the rest, so that there is really no encourage- 
ment for the superior labourer in the parish, nor 
can he carry his skill to another market, where 
there is no fit residence for him, and no pro- 
vision in sickness and old age under the present 
system.” 


Then there is the evidence of the Rev. Sir 
Arthur Henniker, incumbent of Thornham, 
Suffolk, and formerly chairman of the 
Hartismere Union. He says— 


**I know of places in one of the eastern coun- 
ties in which I find that when I visit them from 
time to time, the cottages are very fast diminish- 
ing, and when I have made inquiries about it, 
from curiosity rather than anything else, I have 
been informed that the village was supposed to 
look prettier with fewer cottages, and that the 
labouring class of people came from the adjoining 
parish, Witness stated that he saw that this evil 
was increasing in Suffolk, and he felt it his duty, 
as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, to t 
upon it publicly. There was a very full bench of 
magistrates that day, and not a single magis- 
trate afterwards made the slightest observation, 
either to contradict or find fault with the Chair- 
man’s remark ; the fact, indeed, could not be 
denied.” 


Well, things were denied, or not believed, 
notwithstanding much more evidence of 
the kind given both in this and the other 
House of Parliament. But I say there is 
abundance of important evidence at this 
moment that prove the same results from 
the same system, and the reason why I 
referred to Dr. Hunter’s report was that 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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I found him in 1864 confirming the facts 
which all authority had previously estab- 
lished. I beg to say distinctly that I do 
not distrust Dr. Hunter’s report. I be- 
lieve it to be a very valuable one. Sub- 
stantially I have not a doubt of its cor- 
rectness. You have attempted to do so 
in a few cases; but you must wait to hear 
his answer. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire has made in- 
sinuations and cast imputations, as if [ 
had insidiously introduced this report, and 
quoted it as the authority for my measure. 
But I deny that. I say it again, whether 
hon. Gentlemen opposite believe it or not. 
I never heard of that report until after my 
measure was prepared, and until within a 
day or two before I introduced it; and 
I merely mentioned the fact in introducing 
it. Immediately on receiving the report 
I directed it to be sent to the Inspectors 
of all the districts, with instructions for 
them to test its correctness, and inquire 
whether it was an over-statement, or the 
contrary. My information is that it is an 
under-statement of the facts — that there 
may be inaccuracies in some of the details, 
but that substantially what is alleged in 
the report to exist may be found to a 
greater extent than is there alleged. One 
of the Inspectors, Mr. Weale, replying to 
my letter directing him to inquire into this 
subject, sends me a report which he made 
upon the same subject in 1849 or 1850, 
and which I think in the volume pub- 
lished by the hon. Member for Worcester- 
shire (Mr. Knight) is characterized as the 
only honest report. He quotes this and 
then he says— 


“Being desirous of furnishing you with more 
recent information than that contained in the re- 
ports above referred to (although I believe they 
still represent with tolerable accuracy the present 
condition of those counties) as to cottage accom- 
modation, and as the neighbourhood of my own 
residence in Bedfordshire is rather conspicuous in 
Dr. Hunter’s report, I determined on inspecting 
some of the dwellings of labourers in this and 
the adjacent parishes. Accompanied by the medi- 
cal officer, I visited several parts of this town, 
and the result of my inspection satisfied me that 
Dr. Hunter’s report is not at all exaggerated ; 
some of the dwellings I visited are more deplorable 
than those he reports on. I read over to the 
medical officer of Potten, a small town in the 
Biggleswade Union, Dr. Hunter’s report on that 
town, and he assured me that the statements 
were not beyond the strict truth, and he also con- 
firmed Dr. Hunter’s statement as to Dunton, 
Eveworth, Wrestlingworth, and other neighbour- 
ing villages. I drove through these villages and 
inspected several of the cottages, and my own ob- 
servations lead me also to the same conclusions. 
As Dr. Hunter has given in his report consider- 
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able prominence to the village of Sutton, by a 
remark as to the original grant of that manor to 
the ancestors of the present proprietor, I deter- 
mined to visit it, and as I have a slight acquaint- 
ance with Sir John Burgoyne I called on him and 
showed him the report, and told him that I pur- 
posed visiting some of the cottages for the purpose 
of ascertaining the correctness of Dr. Hunter's 
statements, and he offered to accompany me in 
my visits, at the same time observing that he 
was not aware of the overcrowding to such an 
extent as was reported. We visited thirteen cot- 
tages, several being the same that had been re- 
ported on by Dr. Hunter, and at the conclusion 
of our inspection Sir John agreed with me in opi- 
nion that Dr. Hunter’s statements were fully 
borne out. In the cottage, No. 10, described by 
Dr. Hunter as ‘the Agapemone,’ [A /augh.] four 
children have died from fever since his visit. Dr. 
Hunter speaks of two distinct families as the oc- 
cupants of this house; it is only right I should 
state that the two families are—a widowed mother, 
as representing one family, and her son with a 
wife and children the other. The parish of Sutton 
comprises about 2,600 acres, and in it there are 
forty-six cottages ; forty-three of these are occu- 
pied by labouringmen. There are not more than 
five or six of these cottages with two bedrooms, 
and in those of this class that I visited the rooms 
were only divided a part of the way to the ceilin 
by a very rude partition. In no instance did 
find two families unconnected by the nearest re- 
lationship living in the same house, and Sir John 
Burgoyne and his agent told me that with their 
knowledge or sanction lodgers were not allowed 
to be taken in. All the cottages I visited were 
ill-eonstructed and built in the commonest and 
cheapest way; they were mostly old, the bedrooms 
generally ceiled to the roof, and it did not sur- 
prise me to find them (crowded at nights as they 
are, and without any further ventilation than that 
afforded by a window, not far above the floor) 
close and offensive. Sir John Burgoyne told me 
that he had not been in possession of the estate 
many years; that on succeeding to it there was 
no house on it, the old mansion having been burnt 
down several years previous. He added that if 
tenants for life could charge the estate with the 
expenses incurred in building and improving cot- 
tages, as for drainage and similar improvements, 
it might operate as an inducement for them to do 
60.” 

That, I think, is something like evidence 
in support of Dr. Hunter’s report; and 
T have not the least doubt that if further 
inquiry were made, and if the Inspectors 
had the good fortune to find landed pro- 
prietors as candid as Sir John Burgoyne, 
they would report that the same state of 
facts existed. But I cannot allow hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to ride off on the 
statement that the facts alleged in favour 
of an alteration in the present system are 
entirely based on Dr. Hunter’s report, and 
that therefore in the middle of May you 
are to appoint a Committee which is to 
burke and postpone altogether the con- 
sideration of this measure. There is much 
other evidence upon this matter, and among 
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the rest I cannot help reading an address 
lately made by a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions on this subject. Persons in his 
position are very likely to know what is 
the real state of the case in these country 
districts, and as the statement is that of an 
honourable conscientious man urging what 
he believes to be the truth concerning the 
question, his statement is worthy of at- 
tention. The gentleman is the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Talbot, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions in Staffordshire, who since the 
introduction of this Bill has made an ad- 
dress respecting it, in the course of which 
he says— 

“ As a ratepayer in a rural parish, he thought 

it a very hard thing that his rates were to be in- 
creased one-half by. the proposed measure, when 
he had not a single pauper in his parish, and had 
not had one for years, Consequently, he should 
have to pay a very large sum to relieve the rest 
of the union. Personally, therefore, he had very 
strong motives for opposing the Bill. But he felt 
it his duty to look at the matter from a wider 
point of view. It was urged that the measure 
would have the effect of encouraging landowners 
and farmers to build cottages for their workmen 
near the place of their employment, and, believing 
this would be the case, he should support it. He 
had frequently observed that when a man who 
lived near his work came to be about fifty or sixty 
he was still fresh and active, while a man who had 
to walk daily two miles to and from his employ- 
ment was worn out by the time he attained that 
age. He had observed this again and again. He 
had been a large employer of labour, and he always 
found that the men who lived near their work pre- 
served their strength for many years longer than 
those who resided two or three miles from it. He 
believed that the proposed change would be bene- 
ficial to the poor.” 
I come now to the statement of a Member 
whose retirement was regretted by the 
whole House. He was one of those coun- 
try gentlemen who filled us with hope 
that that party would keep pace with the 
progress of the country. He was a 
liberal-minded man, and had the courage 
to give expression to his views. I allude 
to the late Mr. Ker Seymer. Many 
Members now in this House may remember 
the ‘‘set” that was made against the Bill 
for abolishing the existing law of settle- 
ment by the late Mr. Baines when it was 
brought in. It was declared to be full of 
dangerous principles—that it involved 
union chargeability,' union rating, and all 
sorts of other bad things, and evils without 
end were predicted from it. But after 
several speeches to this effect had been 
made from his own side of the House, Mr. 
Ker Seymer rose and said— 

“The parochial system for Church purposes 
was inyaluable, but it did not follow from that 
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that it was equally good for affording relief. The 
clergyman or the squire, or the squire’s lady, did 
not ask a man about settlement when they were 
giving relief. That was solely reserved for the 
overseers. He would go further, and say that the 
tendency of the parochial system was to pervert 
the best feelings of their nature. In his part of 
the country, where coals were comparatively dear, 
a subscription had been entered into to supply the 
poor with coals, but some persons threatened to 
withdraw their subscriptions if they were given to 
unsettled poor; and those who acted thus were 
by no means hard-hearted men. He believed that, 
in consequence of the present law, for one man 
who left his settlement and was returned to it a 
pauper, 100 were prevented leaving home in search 
of work. At present, in confined pa- 
rishes, the employer could make little distinction 
between the labourer of good character and the 
labourer of indifferent character ; he must employ 
him withoutasking many questions. . . . He 
believed that the effect of the alteration of the 
law would be to make the whole Board of Guar- 
dians more careful with respect to the cases of 
relief that came before them. He saw no reason 
for the supposition that the present alteration 
would ultimately lead to a national rate.”— 
(8 Hansard, exxxi. 1288.] 


That was Mr. Ker Seymer’s opinion, and 
it deservedly had authority in this House ; 
but he would not refer more to the 
opinion of individuals ; he would point to 
another consequence of the system, in its 
effect on the physical condition of the 
labourer. It was suggested to me that I 
should apply to the Registrar General for 
a Return of the mortality among different 
classes of people in the union, with a view 
to ascertain the duration of life among 
these classes, and to judge of the effect 
upon life of the mode in which the agri- 
cultural labourers lived. Two unions 
were suggested by way of experiment. I 
did not select them myself, but they were 
suggested by one who is well known to 
have taken a great interest in all these 
matters. One is the union of Thame and 
the other of Reading. I will read the 
observation made upon the return by a 
competent authority. 

“The evils of overcrowding in the production 
of disease are known to be as great in ordinary 
dwellings as those of bad drainage. Houses have 
been drained, but the medical officers report con- 
stantly that the gain from good drainage is coun- 
teracted by the bad effects of overcrowding. This 
renders the inhabitants more liable to epidemics. 
To test Dr. Ilunter’s report, some Returns have 
been got from the Registrar General as to the 
mortality in the Reading and Thame unions. 
Last year was a year of epidemic disease, which 
visits the well-to-do class more @everely than the 
others, but the Returns show that the ratio per 
cent of deaths from diseases of the zymotic class 
were just double among the labourers, being, in 
the one case 16, as against 9 of the upper class in 
the Thame union, Reading shows 17 per cent 
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among the labouring classes, against 9 per cent 
inthe upper classes. A greater amount of pre- 
mature mortality is shown among the labourers 
than any other class. Average age of labouring 
class, 29 ; professional people and gentry, 55.” 


[Some Members suggested ‘that this 
was a town union.” | I do not think 
Thame can be called a town union, 
but the results in figures show the same 
proportions. Bearing in mind the great 
physical evils to which poor people are 
always submitted we cannot fail to con- 
sider these extremely shocking, when, 
according to the concurrent testimony of 
all who are competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, these evils seem ne. 
cessarily to result from the fact that 
being prevented from procuring a re- 
sidence in the close villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of which their labour is re- 
quired they are compelled to resort to 
the open one where the ‘rents being 
very high they are forced to crowd to- 
gether in order to procure any habita- 
tions at all. It is idle, therefore, to say 
thet the health and well being of the peo- 
ple are not mixed up with this question 
of parochial settlement, and it will be now 
for the House to say whether the existing 
state of things shall continue. I am very 
sorry for the opinion at which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has arrived. He 
does not see this matter in the same light 
as others, for he does not think if we 
would leave it alone that there is any- 
thing the matter. And he called it a 
cock-and-bull story to say that people 
were driven into villages and over- 
crowded— 

Mr. HENLEY: I never said they were 
not crowded. I spoke strongly to the 
contrary. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
a cock-and-bull story about people being 
crowded. 

Mr. HENLEY: That it was a cock- 
and-bull story about houses being demo- 
lished. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: Then, what 
is the fact? Are there cottages enough or 
not for the poor? Have the houses kept 
up in proportion to the population, or 
have they not? Everybody seems to be 
wrong about this matter except the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but if you choose to in- 
inquire into this matter fully — [Loud 
cheers from the Opposition Benches |—yes ; 
but you will find that inquiry into the 
incidence of rating will not include 
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inquiry into the cottage accommodation of 
the people. That may be ascertained be- 
fore going to a Select Committee at this 
time of the Session. This should not be 
viewed as a party matter. I am not dis- 
posed to classify opinion upon this subject 
in that way at all. There are persons, I 
know, who own close parishes, and con- 
tend that no evil or injustice is involved 
in their continuance; and there are 
others who take an impartial, and perhaps 
aright view, who come to another con- 
clusion. But in order to show that there 
really is no foundation for the suggestions 
made in some quarters that this Bill has 
been brought forward for party purposes 
or for electioneering purposes, as I have 
even heard it suggested, and as a proposal 
calculated to favour the interests of towns, 
I will read to the right hon. Gentleman 
who cheers as if he thinks there may be 
something plausible in such insinuations, 
an extract from an organ which is in con- 
formity with his own views, and which 
the hon. Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Packe), I have no doubt, would be pre- 
pared to regard with favour. In com- 
menting on the character of this measure, 
this paper, which is a thoroughly Conser- 
vative journal, the Manchester Courier, 
referring to some place named in the re- 
port, says— 


“In the fourteen bedrooms slept thirty-four 
adults and thirty-three children. At Langtoft, 
in Lincolnshire, a similar story was told—twelve 
bedrooms to accommodate thirty-six adults and 
thirty-eight children—and in hundreds of parishes 
all over the country the same cry of insufficient 
accommodation was everywhere raised. 
The results of all this neglect are two-fold. M 
rally and physically the labouring classes suffer 
bitterly. The overcrowding inevitably destroys 
all feeling of shame, and injures the very sources 
of morality. Dr. Hunter can only hint at some 
of the evils which result from the system, and his 
report is not written for people of delicate organ- 
ization, who are afraid to look the evil in the 
face. It will, therefore, be enough to say here 
that the evils to which he refers are such as strike 
at the root of all national morality and religion. 
The worst crimes become through this overcrowd- 
ing not only possible but more than probable, and 
since nature cannot be outraged with impunity, 
physical evils follow with swift steps. Hence 
these overcrowded cottages become nests, not 
merely of all kinds of moral disease, but of every 
species of physical malady also. From them and 
from the neglect of all sanitary conditions, fevers 
of the most aggravated type are bred. An epide- 
mic springing from similar causes is making its 
way over the Continent. If it at once reach this 
country it will find its house ‘empty, sweet, and 
garnished.’ What the final result will be it is 
now impossible to predict. That it will, however, 
be anything less than the decimation of the la- 
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bouring class is hardly to be hoped, unless im- 
mediate steps be taken for the remedy of the evils 
which tend to produce it. 


Now, it is a strong Conservative journal 
that expresses these opinions, and makes 
an appeal not merely to sentiments of 
common humanity, but of common pru- 
dence. It is the organ of several of those 
Gentlemen who will to-night vote for this 
Committee with a view of cushioning the 
present Bill. The considerations which it 
puts forward are too serious to be over- 
looked. If this epidemic comes, which 
medical men apprehend, I ask what secu- 
rities have you against its devastations? 
Hon. Memsers: In towns?] I suppose 
if it only affects the towns hon. Mem- 
bers will not think that of any great im- 
portance; but, as a matter of personal 
safety, they would probably find that 
a dangerous calculation for themselves, 
Reference has been made to-night to the 
prize essays which the Royal Agricultural 
Society have awarded to writers upon 
matters relating to agriculture and also 
upon the condition of farm labourers. 
That sounds like an authority that would 
have weight in this House ; and I gather 
from the cheers of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he regards with favour the 
mode in which the subject has been 
treated by those writers. Now, I have 
looked at the various passages in these 
essays referred to by Dr. Hunter, or rather 
by Dr. Simon. Now, what are the opi- 
nions of these gentlemen, as expressed in 
their writings, as to the practice of keep- 
ing down the number of dwellings for the 
poor? As to the county of Somerset, for 
instance, I find it said that— 

‘* The practice of clearing off cottages at which 
my correspondent hints may, I fear, be found in 
this county in several instances.” 


Again, with regard to other counties I 
will quote from the essays written in 
them— 


“ Northamptonshire.—It would be invidious to 
mention names, but it must be admitted that in 
some grazing districts requiring but little labour 
a system of depopulation has been systematically 
carried on by proprietors for several years, 
Shropshire.—More cottages, and of a better cha- 
racter, are sadly wanted. Bucks.—Among the 
many causes which assist in degrading the poor, 
insufficiency of cottage room with bad situations 
and frequently high rents is certainly among the 
chief. von.— The small number and the un- 
tenantable state of many of the cottages compel 
a large proportion of the workmen to reside in 
the nearest town or village, a circumstance un- 
favourable to his comforts and morals as well 
as those of his family, and a loss of time and 
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labour to his employer. Bedfordshire.— The 
want of comfortable cottages and as near as 
possible to the scene of labour is in many pa- 
rishes a erying evil. The wear-and-tear un- 
dergone by a labourer in traversing three or 
four miles a day to and fro, in addition to the 
toil on the farm (as is commonly the case), is 
a most heavy drag upon the living machine. 
Warwickshire. — Better cottages follow in the 
wake of other improvements, but there are 
many remaining which are mere hovels, where 
a single bedroom has to suffice for a whole 
family. Norfolk—The worst cases are some 
of the overgrown open villages of West Norfolk. 
Here people build cottages for gain, and de- 
mand exorbitant rents. The scum of the neigh- 
bourhood settles down in this spot, for- should 
a man lose his honesty, or a woman her virtue, 
both are ejected from the close parish, and, of 
course, take up their abode in the next open 
one. The houses are small and dear, crammed 
with grown-up children and lodgers. Oxford- 
shire.—Though the cottages are as commodious 
and well arranged as in most agricultural districts, 
it must not be supposed that much may not yet 
be done in the way of improvement, or that cot- 
tages are nearly perfect. Far otherwise. One 
great hindrance to the elevation of our labouring 
poor is the defective Jation in cottages, 
many of which have only one bedroom. Parents 
and children, grown boys and girls, are huddled 
together in the same room—nay, sometimes in 
the same bed. This evil is chiefly felt in the 
small towns and open villages. For this we 
have to thank the law of settlement. Gentle- 
men who take interest in and are very kind to 
the villagers on their own estates are often 
quite unmindful of the condition of those un- 
fortunate poor who belong to their parish, but 
who do not live in it; and many landlords, while 
very good and charitable towards their cottagers, 
are also very strict with them. It is the un- 
fortunate policy of the settlement law to offer 
inducements to the demolishing cottages where 
they are urgently required, and to the congre- 
gating them where they are not. Even farmers 
are so short-sighted as to object to cottages on 
or near their farms, because they fear an augmen- 
tation of the poor rate.” 


Thus it is, wherever you look for evidence 
on this matter on which you can depend, 
it is always exactly the same. In every 
case there is this struggle among parishes 
to get rid of the poor, with the same re- 
sult—of driving them into parishes where 
there is no adequatecottage accommodation, 
and from which they have often to walk 
miles to their work. That is all that this re- 
port of Dr. Hunter proves, and if you could 
succeed, as the hon. Member has not done, 
in discrediting it altogether, you would 
but be obliged to fall back on evidence 
which has been given on authority that 
you cannot doubt, founded on evidence 
collected by your own Committees and by 
persons whose experience is beyond ques- 
tion, all pointing to the advisability of 
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away with parochial settlement. I cannot 
suppose that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Whitby (Mr. Thompson) who opposes 
the measure at this stage, and who pro- 
poses to refer it to a Select Committee, 
can do so, with the deliberate purpose 
of preventing its passing into law. I 
understand from my hon. Friend that his 
object is to inquire into the incidence 
of the rate as it would occur under 
this Bill. He objects to the present ex- 
emptions from rating in certain cases that 
exist, and to the manner in which the rate 
falls on different classes of property, and 
he has asked me whether there is an 

prospect next Session, if this Bill should 
pass, of an inquiry being instituted into 
the system under which certain pro- 
perty is allowed to escape. Now, I 
do not want any inquiry into that matter. 
I have no doubt about the incidence of the 
rate or that this Bill will have the effect of 
removing much injustice that exists now, 
and I am also ready to say that I am as 
well aware as any one can be of the ca- 
pricious manner in which, in many respects, 
property is made to bear the burden of 
maintaining the poor. It is not for me, 
however, to give my hon. Friend any un- 
dertaking to initiate such an inquiry as 
he desires. We are now under circum- 
stances here that none of us can say when we 
next meet what side of the House he may 
sit upon or where he may be. But I may 
say this, that the Act expires next Ses- 
sion which provides for the exemption of 
stock-in-trade from its legal liability of 
contributing to the support of the poor, 
and it will be for the Legislature in its 
wisdom to say whether that exemption 
shall continue or not; and that would be 
the appropriate opportunity for an inquiry 
how far it is politic and just that such an 
exemption shall continue, as well as other 
exemptions that we know to exist. If the 
present Government should be in power, 
and they should have the opportunity of 
instituting such an inquiry, and if such 
an assurance would induce my hon. Friend 
to withdraw his Amendment, I will offer 
him the assurance that, if I should hold 
office, I will either propose it or rather 
support such a proposal if made by another. 
It is for him to state whether that will be 
a sufficient reason for him to allow this 
Bill to pass now—a Bill which has been 
so many years before Parliament—which 
has been recommended by so many Com- 
mittees, and which was only proposed after 
such preliminary measures as seem to make 
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it a legitimate and logical step in the pro- 
gress of legislation on the subject. And 
here perhaps I should call attention once 
again to what has been previously done to 
prepare the way for the legislation now 
proposed ; for the House has somewhat 
lost sight of the position in which the law 
stands in this matter. There had been 
difficulties in carrying out this system of 
union rating, and of abolishing parochial 
settlement, and one difficulty had been this 
—that there had been a want of uniformity 
in the mode of assessing parishes in any 
given union for the purpose of rating. 
Some assessed themselves on one principle 
and some on another. There had been no 
uniformity in the mode of determining the 
rateable value of property. Parishes were 
required also to contribute to the common 
fund of the union according to the number 
of the poor and not the value of the pro- 
perty. I found that my predecessor, Mr. 
Baines, was very anxious to amend the law 
in these respects, for he found that the 
measure he had proposed for abolishing 
settlement was specially resisted owing to 
the great inequalities in the contributions 
to the rate, of which the former system 
admitted, and in which so many persons 
were interested; and he sought, by spread- 
ing the change over a considerable period 
of time eventually to provide for rating 
property equally and uniformly throughout 
aunion according to its value. When I 
entered upon the office I found a Committee 
was sitting to consider this subject, and 
which having reported strongly in favour 
of a change, I submitted a measure to 
carry it out, and the Legislature having 
passed a Bill to meet the former defects 
of the law, we are now in a state in which 
we have a uniform assessment of property 
in every union, and every parish that is 
called upon to contribute to the general 
fund is assessed according to the value of 
property in the parish. With that change 
came another, that persons who had lived 
for three years in a union should not be 
removed, and that the burden of maintain- 
ing them should be cast upon a common 
fund. We have now then a uniform as- 
sessment of the union, and an equal con- 
tribution to the common fund, and we have 
a very large proportion of the poor of the 
union maintained from that fund. How 
little more is that now asked to be done, 
seeing what Parliament has allowed to be 
done already! The union poor have in- 
creased enormously, and are now supported 
by a common fund, it is only proposed that 
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all those that claim relief in the union 
should be maintained in the same way. I 
give the hon. Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight) credit for his foresight in this 
matter. In 1861 he said, that if the 
House allowed the Bill to pass causing 
parishes to contribute to a general fund, 
and the poor were allowed to be irremova- 
ble in the way then proposed, Parliament 
could not resist: maintaining all the poor 
by union rating and settlement. I remem- 
ber the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) urged 
the hon. Member for Worcestershire to let 
the Bill pass, but that he objected, asserting 
there would be no possibility of resisting 
such a Bill as the present, if the measure 
of 1861 were allowed to pass. I only 
mean to show that Gentlemen opposite 
allowed a Bill to pass in 1861 which 
allowed large numbers of the poor to be 
chargeable upon the common fund, and the 
hon. Member for Worcestershire then said, 
and other Members knew that, if the mea- 
sure were passed a measure like this could 
not be resisted. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Pakington) formerly objected to 
the Irremovable Bill, but now, like most 
men of sense, he was aware that they 
either must go forwards or backwards, that 
they could not stand where they were. 
It really is not a matter for further inquiry. 
Every question of principle has been set- 
tled, and every objection in that respect 
has been overcome. After what has passed, 
I hope; my hon. Friend will see the im- 
portance of now allowing this measure to 
be proceeded with, and will not persist in 
his Motion to transfer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, which must result in the loss of 
the Bill, and I do trust that the House 
will be allowed to go into Committee upon 
the Bill. 

Eart PERCY said, that the farmers 
in his part of the country were not at all 
favourable to the Bill, and he had received 
many remonstrances against the system 
it was proposed to introduce. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, when he gave 
his notice to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee some weeks ago he expected 
that there would be ample time to report 
before the close of the Session. After the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
that there would not be time to complete 
the inquiry this Session, and as he had 
promised to appoint a Select Committee 
next Session, if it should be required, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
not press his Motion. 
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Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 266; Noes 
93; Majority 173. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
[ For Division List see Appendix.] 


Mr. HENLEY said, he had no wish to 
object to the Speaker leaving the chair, 
but he wished to explain that in the 
whole course of his speech he had never 
said that he was satisfied with the dwell- 
ings of the labouring poor—an assertion 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Villiers) had endeavoured to fasten on 
him. On the contrary, he had said that 
he was not satisfied, that there was much 
to be done, and he had spoken very 
strongly of the shortcomings of all, in 
whatever situation they might be. He 
wished to relieve himself of that charge. 
As to what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said of his general opinions he had no 
objection to make. His opinions about 
settlement were very well known, for he 
had given notice of an Amendment for 
doing away altogether with settlement 
and removal, which he hoped would be 
successful, and in which he hoped, after 
the language which had been used by him, 
to have the right hon. Gentleman’s sup- 
port. He had no objection to going into 
Committee on the understanding that the 
Chairman would report Progress at once, 
for the right hon. Gentleman could hardly 
expect to go on with the Bill to-night. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [May 12] reported. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to carry out to the letter the 
recommendation of the Commission not 
only with reference to the pictures for 
which Votes were taken in the present 
Estimates, but also with respect to pictures 
yet to be painted ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the Estimates 
showed that the recommendations had 
been carried out with regard to the pic- 
tures already executed. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission with reference to 
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the pictures yet to be painted would be 
the subject of further consideration. 


Resolution agreed to. 


GAME (IRELAND) BILL—{Bu 42] 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Sir Hervey Bruce.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON moved that the 
Committee be postponed to that day six 
months. The object of the Bill was 
ostensibly to prevent poaching, but it 
failed in doing so, and even gave a greater 
inducement to poaching, by offering a 
better market for game in Ireland. 

Coronet DICKSON seconded the Mo. 
tion, and said that no one in the House 
was in favour of the Bill except the hon, 
Baronet who brought it in. If the Amend. 
ments which were proposed were adopted, 
the Bill might be made a very good Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee.”—( Zhe O’ Conor 
Don,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE defended the 
measure. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the Bill would 
be most mischievous, by creating ill- 
feeling between gentlemen and farmers, 
because it legalized shooting at a time 
when the crops were still standing. 


Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words added: — Main 
amended, put, and agreed to, 


Question, as 


Bill put of for six months. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS BILL. 
[pret 143.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. GREENWOOD moved that it be 
read a third time that day six months. If 
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locomotives were allowed to travel over 
every kind of road without restriction, the 

atest possible injury would result. 
Many of the roads of the country were 
exceedingly narrow, and the roads them- 
selves were not calculated to stand the 
wear and tear of locomotive engines. The 
Bill was injurious, unnecessary, and calcu- 
lated to do much injury to the general 
interests of the public. The ordinary 
roads were wholly unfitted for engines of 
this kind, and from his experience by the 
working of a machine of the kind in his 
neighbourhood he was convinced of the 
utter inutility of them. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
mouths.” —(Mr. Greenwood.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°; Verbal Amendment made. 

Bill passed. 


METROPOLITAN TOLL BRIDGES BILL. 


Ordered, That the Reports on the Select 
Committees on the Metropolitan Toll 
Bridges be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Metropolitan Toll Bridges 
Bill.—(Mr. Alderman Salomons.) 


PILOTAGE ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Order for Committee read and dis- 
charged. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee to 
be appointed by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, in the same manner as in the case of 
a Private Bill. 


SALMON FISHERY ACT (1861) AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 

And, on May 19, Committee nominated 
as follows :-— 

Mr. Barine, Mr. Actanp, Mr. Cavenpisu Ben- 
minck, Mr. Henry Fenwick, Mr. Epwarp Fen- 
wick, Mr. Fiemmne, Mr. Hissert, Mr. Kwnieur, 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Lyeon, Lonp Rosert Montagu, 
Mr. Morritt, Corone, Pennant, Mr. Wuatey, 
Mr. Percy Wynpuam, Mr. M‘Manon, and Mr. 
Macxiz :—Five to be the quorum. 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS EXEMPTION (scot- 
LAND) BILL: 
Bill to provide for the exemption of Churches 
and Chapels in Scotland from Poor Rates,” 
presented, and read 1°, [Bill 147.] 
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COUNTY INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pottarp-Urqunarr, Bill for 
the Better management of the County Infirmaries 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Potiarp-Ureguiart and Mr. Corman O’Loeuien, 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 148.] 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 


Return ordered, 


“Of the number of Officers and Men of the 
Constabulary Force in each county in Ireland, in 
the year 1846, stating the amount of their sup- 
port charged to the Consolidated Fund, and 
amount charged to each county, with the totals 
for all Ireland.” 

“ Similar Return for the successive years from 
1853 to 1865, stating, in addition, the number 
of extra Police of each rank in each county in 
Ireland, and the amount charged to each county 
for such extra Police.” 

“And, Return of the number of the Consta- 
bulary Force of all ranks appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to act as Revenue Police; and, also 
any additional pay or reward assigned to each 
rank for such extra duty.”—( Colonel Dunne.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuc Buus — First Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue * (105) ; Prisons 
(Scotland) Act Amendment * (106); Mortgage 
Debentures * (107) ; Locomotives on Roads * 
(108). 

Second Reading — Sewage Utilization (80) ; 
Oxford University (Vinerian Foundation) (79). 

Committee—Metropolitan Houseless Poor (70). 

Report — Married Womens’ Property (Ireland) * 
(53.) 

Third Reading — Marriages (Lambourne) (83) 
eel; District Church Tithes* (101) [#.1.]; 

sle of Man (Disafforestation) Compensation * 
(91), and passed. 


SEWAGE UTILIZATION BILL—(No. 80.) 
SECOND READING. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, he hoped 
their Lordships would extend to him their 
indulgence while he briefly explained its 
object and the circumstances under which 
he had been induced to take charge of the 
measure. The Bill had been introduced 
into the other House of Parliament in 
conjunction with another entitled the 
River Waters Protection Bill—the two 
Bills having kindred objects, were brought 
in at the same time by the noble Lord 
the Member for Huntingdonshire (Lord 
Robert Montagu). Very powerful argu- 
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ments were used to induce the House 
of Commons to accept these two mea- 
sures; but, owing to difficulties inter- 
posed, the latter Bill had been withdrawn, 
and the present Bill was allowed to pass 
unopposed. Although the River Waters 
Protection Bill did not accompany this 
measure, yet the two Bills were so inti- 
mately connected and the facts by which 
both were supported so strong that it 
would be necessary to refer to them in order 
to lay the foundation for the enactment of 
the present measure. It was an indisput- 
able fact that the pollution of rivers was 
increasing with the increase of population 
and manufactories, and the evil had now 
attained a most serious magnitude. In 
proof of this he might refer to the me- 
morials addressed in March last year to 
the First Lord of the Treasury by three 
noble Lords—the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Lords Ebury and Llanover—respecting the 
sanitary condition of rivers and streams. 
It was there stated that the increasing 
pollution of rivers and streams had become 
a matter of national importance, which ur- 
gently demanded the immediate attention 
of the Legislature ; that the discharge of 
sewage and the refuse of factories into 
rivers was a source of increasing danger 
to the public health; and that the evil 
had been aggravated by the unprecedented 
drought of the last summer which had 
dried up the natural wells over a large 
space. It was stated in the Report of the 
Sewage Commission of 1861 that no fewer 
than 100 towns were in this lamentable 
condition owing to the pollution of their 
streams. But he need not go far to show 
to their Lordships the evils of this pollu- 
tion, for it was to be seen in the condition 
of the river which flowed under the very 
walls of Parliament. Most of the water 
with which London was supplied was taken 
from the river, and the companies which 
supplied it had recently been compelled to 
take their supplies from above Teddington 
Locks, where the water was comparatively 
pure ; but it had been given in evidence 
that the Thames above that point re- 
ceived the sewage of fifty towns, and at 
this moment the inhabitants of London 
were drinking water infected by the sew- 
age of 800,000 persons. It had been 
abundantly proved that the filtration by 
which it had been attempted to render the 
water fit for use did not remove the mat- 
ter held in solution. Into that noble river 
the Imperial Gas Company proposed, by a 
Bill now before their Lordships’ House, 
Lord Ravensworth 
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to throw the residuum of their works, ex- 
tended over a vast area. They sought 
powers to increase their capital by 
£1,200,000, their borrowing powers by 
£400,000, and the acreage covered by 
their works by 100 acres. The nuisance 
which would thus be created had been ex- 
posed the other evening by the right rey. 
Bishop of the diocese, and he earnestly 
hoped that, either by a vote of that House, 
or by the decision of a Committee upstairs, 
some effectual check would be interposed 
to the pestiferous attempts of this Com- 
pany still further to corrupt the Thames 
by pouring into it their refuse and impu- 
rities. The Clyde, the great arterial river 
of the West of Scotland, was represented 
in the Report of the Sewage Commis- 
sioners as being in even a worse condition 
than the Thames. York, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Nottingham were all suffering 
alike from the same cause. Professor 
Acland, of the University of Oxford, said 
that the state of the river Thames was a 
national disgrace, and he described the 
process of fermentation which took place 
in its waters. Mr. Rawlinson spoke of the 
pestilential effluvia to which the inhabitants 
of Birmingham were exposed from the 
pollution of the adjacent streams and the 
discharge into them of large quantities of 
refuse from various works. The same evils 
were corrupting the health of all our large 
towns, and it was no wonder that the in- 
habitants prayed for some amelioration of 
the evil. Such impurities destroyed the 
fish in our rivers; and just as the 
mephitie air in a well or mine, which 
would extinguish a lighted candle, was 
fatal to human life, so the destruction 
of fish in a stream proved that its condition 
was deleterious to human life. He hoped he 
had said sufficient to induce their Lordships 
to give a favourable consideration to this 
Bill, inasmuch as it was likely to remedy, 
to a great extent, the evils he had de- 
scribed, while, at the same time, it uti- 
lized the sewage, which was their cause, 
It was merely a permissive Bill, enabling 
the local authorities of towns and parishes 
to take such steps as they might deem 
expedient for distributing over the land 
the sewage of their respective districts 
which had hitherto found its way into 
their watercourses and streams. The Bill 
would interfere with no existing rights, 
and give no compulsory powers. If their 
Lordships assented, as he trusted they 
would readily do, to its principle, any ob- 
jections which might be urged to its details 
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could be more considered in Committee. 
The local authorities by whom the measure 
would be carried out were mentioned in 
the schedule of the Bill, which contained 
many references to existing Acts, and par- 
ticularly to the Public Health Act and the 
Local Government Act. There could be 
no question, from the evidence laid before 
Parliament, as to the beneficial effect of 
the application of sewage to the land, and 
especially to grass land. It was instruc- 
tive to look at the cases of those countries 
where sewage was husbanded and utilized. 
In China, with its hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants, travellers told them that not 
an atom of refuse was lost, the rivers and 
streams were kept pure, and the empire 
was consequently enabled to sustain its 
immense population by its own produce. 
The same remarks applied to Japan. But 
we, on the contrary, who boasted of being 
the most civilized country ever known, 
wasted at our own doors that which might 
enrich our soil, at the same time pollnting 
our rivers and our atmosphere, while we 
sent whole fleets to the ends of the earth 
to procure artificial elements of fertiliza- 
tion. We imported enormous quantities of 
guano ; and yet with all that we were not 
able to feed our people, but had to draw 
from foreign countries from 14,000,000 to 
16,000,000 quarters of wheat and grain 
annually. Was it not, then, worth while 
to turn our attention to these facts, and to 
endeavour to employ with benefit to our- 
selves and relief to the overcrowded parts 
of the country those advantages and means 
which were within our reach? Steps had 
already been taken by the Government, 
much to their credit, for the purposes of 
purifying the atmosphere of our towns, 
and he might, by the way, embrace that 


opportunity of asking why they had not | 


received the Reports of the Inspectors 
appointed under the Act relating to that 
subject, seeing it had been provided that 
those Reports should be issued in the 
month of March. But, returning to the 
Bill which he held in his hand, it was a 
further step in the same direction, and an 
endeavour to extend to the purification of 
rivers that which had already been at- 
tempted for the purification of the atmo- 
sphere. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Lord Ravensworth.) 


orp REDESDALE had not the 
slightest objection to the principle of the 
Bill, but he thought it was framed in a 
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very imperfect manner, and that the details 
would require careful consideration. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
measure was one well deserving the fa- 
vourable consideration of their Lordships. 
It was, no doubt, a supplemental Bill to 
the numerous Local Health Acts that had 
been passed of late years; but it was a 
strange thing that Parliament should have 
left this blank for so long a time as to 
render it necessary to fill up the void in 
that imperfect manner. It was a means 
to a good end—that of agricultural profit 
and sanitary improvements, and he thought 
it might be very properly passed by their 
Lordships. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House, on Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSELESS POOR 
BILL._({No. 70.)}—COMMITTEE. 


Eart DE GREY, in moving that the 
House resolve itself into Committee on this 
Bill, said, that when he moved the second 
reading of the Bill, a noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) had asked for a short state- 
ment as to the operation of the Act which 
the present Bill proposed to continue. As 
their Lordships were aware, before the 
passing of the temporary measure on this 
subject last year, the provision made for 
the relief of the casual poor in London was 
very unsatisfactory. The accommodation 
was very inadequate, notices were fre- 
quently put up that the casual ward was 
full, and that therefore no more of these 
poor persons could be admitted, while 
none of the wards were kept open all 
night. He was, however, happy to say 
that the Act of last year had worked 
well, and that there had been a marked 
improvement in the treatment of these 
persons. At the present moment there 
was adequate provision for the casual 
poor in all the unions with the exception 
of three, where the provision made was 
not sufficient. In no less than twenty- 
one unions, in which previously the ac- 
commodation was very insufficient, there 
was now permanent and adequate ac- 
commodation ; but in several of the re- 
maining unions the accommodotion thus 
provided was not of a permanent cha- 
racter, for, as the Act of last year was 
only temporary, these unions had not 
thought right to provide permanent ac- 
commodation. Nevertheless there was 
no doubt that, if the present Bill passed 
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into law, adequate permanent provision 
would be made by the guardians in the 
metropolis for the accommodation of the 
houseless poor. With respect to the ade- 
quacy of the accommodation provided under 
the Act of last year, he was able to make 
a satisfactory statement. Before the pass- 
ing of that Act there was accommodation 
in the metropolitan unions for 997 casual 
poor, and that was very unequally distri- 
buted, and of a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. But at the present moment there 
was suitable provision for 1,578 persons ; 
but upon one night in the month of January 
last, when the largest number of applica- 
tions was made at the unions, 620 casual 
poor were received into the union wards, 
while, at the same time, 955 persons of a 
similar description were accommodated in 
the refuges which existed in various parts 
of the metropolis. Thus, on the night 
when the largest number of persons re- 
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quired accommodation, only 1,575 applied | 


for it, being somewhat less than the num- 
ber which could have been accommodated 
in the union wards, independently of the 
refuges. He thought that their Lordships 
would agree with him in considering that 
was a satisfactory result to be obtained in 
a few months under the operation of the 
temporary Act. He would not trouble 
their Lordships by reading the many letters 
which he had since received stating the view 
taken by the Boards of Guardians of the 
Act, but he would state generally that the 
Act was approved by them, and they were 
now willing to do that which they were never 
willing to do before—namely, to provide 
permanently proper accommodation for the 
casual poor. There was almost universal 
testimony on their part in favour of the 
operation of the Act. There was one or 
two clauses in the present Bill which effected 
improvements on the Act of last year, to 
one of which only he would refer on the 
present occasion. The claase in question 
provided that the police should have the 
power to take persons coming under the 
description of casual poor to the wards of 
the workhouses, who were then to be imme- 
diately admitted. This provision was re- 
commended by the Committee of last year, 
and he believed that it might be carried 
into operation with great advantage. Sir 
Richard Mayne thought that it could be 
worked without difficulty in the metropolis, 
and therefore it had been thought desirable 
to give this additional security to persons 
in the unfortunate situation of the casual 
poor. 
Earl de Grey 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON admitted 
that, in many instances, the Act of last year 
had worked satisfactorily, though he was 
surprised to hear the noble Earl state that 
there was an unanimous feeling among the 
Boards of Guardians of the metropolis in 
its favour. He could not himself concur 
in the eulogy which the noble Earl (Earl 
de Grey) had passed on that Act. From 
inquiries he had made he had come to the 
conclusion that the Act had undoubtedly 
produced satisfactory results in certain 
parishes where the guardians were willing 
to meet it in a liberal spirit; but in other 
| parishes, he was sorry to say, it had been 
met in a spirit so illiberal and churlish as 
to have proved almost ineffectual. He did 
not state this as a mere matter of asser- 
tion, but the Returns which had been 
ordered by the other House and which had 
been laid on their Lordships’ table, proved 
|on their face that the Act of last year 
had not been so complete a success as the 
noble Earl would have their Lordships 
suppose. The very first thing observable 
in looking at the Returns was the in- 
| equality which prevailed in the different 
unions. It extended to every part of the 
administration, and affected the accommo- 
dation given, the treatment of the persons 

admitted, and the labour exacted from 
' them. Every pauper was entitled to re- 
| ceive one meal on admission and another 
on discharge. The food varied from nine 
| ounces of bread down to four, three, and 
|in one ease actually 2} ounces of bread. 

This was an enormous disproportion in the 
| fare, which must make the Act work badly. 
|The bread was in some nnions supple- 
mented by a pint of gruel in the morning; 
in other cases gruel was given both at 
| morning and evening; and in one case the 
exuberant prodigality of the generosity of 
the guardians found vent in permission to 
| the pauper to drink as much water as he 
| pleased in addition to the bread which was 
given him. The labour required in return 
for food and shelter varied just as much. 
In some cases it took the form of corn- 
grinding, in others of pumping water or 
turning a crank, and in others a regulation 
prevailed which would probably excite their 
Lordships’ surprise, and which so far as 
he knew was to be found in no county 
gaol — oakum picking was reserved for 
the aged and the infirm, for women and 
children. Not only did the character of 
the labour differ, but the quantity exacted 
and the time during which they were kept 
at their tasks, which varied from one hour 
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up to four, and the quantity to be picked 
from one pound to three. Again, the ac- 
commodation in the different unions varied 
greatly. In some cases the wards had not 
been fitted up for the purpose of accom- 
modating the casual poor; in others the 
ventilation was defective, and the paupers 
had not more than seventy or eighty cubic 
feet of air each during the whole night ; 
in one instance, it appeared that two beds 
in the male wards were occupied by three 
persons. It was a perfect farce to say, 
under these cireumstances, that this was 
affording proper shelter to the poor, or 
that the Act was working satisfactorily. 
In one case, that of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, every adult was required to pick two 
pounds of oakum for every meal he or she 
might have. It was impossible, con- 
sistently with the Act of last year, to re- 
quire these conditions. In another in- 
stance, the guardians assigned as a reason 
for refusing relief, that the applicants 
belonged to other metropolitan parishes ; 
but that was no good reason why the guar- 
dians should not take in these persons and 
give them shelter. If Boards of Guar- 
dians acted upon such grounds as these 
the Act was entirely nullified and set 
aside, and there was no security that 
the relief which ought to be granted had 
been so granted. The consequence of this 
unequal treatment of the casual poor in 
the different unions was that some of the 
wards were too full, while others, in other 
unions, were comparatively empty. One 
ward was described in the Returns as never 
used, and the reason was obvious, for in 
proportion as the guardians acted in a 
harsh and illiberal spirit the poor would be 
driven away and the wards would remain 
empty. He quite admitted that there was 
adiffieulty in the first application of the 
Act—too much liberality would be an evil, 
as too much strictness was, and it was not 
easy to fix the point where the guardians 
could give enough and not too much. It 
would be obviously wrong to give more to 
one of these casual poor than to the pauper 
within the walls of the workhouse, or to 
an honest man, who by his own industry 
Was struggling to maintain himself out- 
side the walls of the workhouse. The class 
of casual poor, moreover, was no doubt a 
difficult one to deal with—often idle and 
dissolute, and from the lowest dregs of 
society. At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that the casual poor were 
not a criminal class. Asa matter of fact, 
very few criminals, if any, took advan- 
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tage of the Act of last year; and when 
the police agency contained in this Bill 
was put into execution there was less 
chance of this still. He could not agree 
with the noble Earl that the Act of last 
year had been so successful as he had de- 
scribed ; but he did not oppose the Bill, 
being merely anxious that the Poor Law 
Board should direct their attention to the 
subject, and as far as possible prevent the 
Act from being made practically a dead 
letter, as it very often was, by the illiberal 
and churlish parsimony of Boards of Guar- 
dians. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ad- 
mitted that there might be defects in the 
administration, but where the law was 
effectively administered it worked very 
great good. He had been favoured with 
some statistics showing what had been 
done under the Act in one of the largest 
parishes in London. From the 29th of 
September, 1864, to the 25th of March, 
1865, 4,740 persons had been relieved in 
this way, at a cost of £244, showing an 
average cost of 23d. a head, for which 
each person received in the evening and 
morning six ounces of bread and a pint 
of gruel. About 50 per cent of the per- 
sons admitted stated that they had not 
been in London more than three days. 
Only thirty-seven had been refused admis- 
sion ; of whom twenty men and eight women 
would not take the bath, which was always 
warm ; two men found the beds too hard ; 
and seven had more than a shilling in their 
possession. The conduct of the great ma- 
jority of the ‘‘ casuals”—for this was the 
new word that was passing into the English 
language—was reported to be good. Cases 
of insubordination had been rare ; and it 
had not been necessary to take any of 
them before the magistrate for riotous or 
disorderly behaviour. This was a good 
picture of the results of the law. In 
some cases the Act might be administered 
with severity ; but it must be remembered 
that there was a considerable difference in 
the population in different parts of London, 
and that it might be necessary to change 
the treatment according to kind of poor 
with whom you had to deal. After the 
discussion which had taken place, however, 
the law would probably be more efficiently 
administered, and he believed it would be 
a real and permanent blessing to the class 
it was intended to relieve. 

House in Committee; an Amendment 
made ; the Report thereof to be received 
on Thursday next. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY (VINERIAN 
FOUNDATION) BILL—(No. 79.) 
SECOND READING. 


Tue Eart or DERBY, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, to which he 
did not anticipate any opposition, said, its 
object was to enable the University of 
Oxford to pass a statute amending a 
statute which had been already passed in 
pursuance of the will of Charles Viner. 
The Vinerian foundation arose from the 
will of Charles Viner, who died in 1755, 
and who bequeathed the whole of his 
very valuable library and a bequest worth 
£12,000 to the University. If all who 
had been at the University were actuated 
by the same conscientious motives as Sir 
Charles Viner that seat of learning would 
be enriched indeed ; for Mr. Viner stated 
that his bequest was given to the Chan- 
cellor, Masters and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity ‘“‘in order to make some amends 
for my indiscretion there in infancy.” The 
testator then proceeded to specify his ob- 
jects, one of which was for nominating, 
appointing, and establishing a Professor- 
ship of Common Law at the University 
and putting it upon a proper footing, in 
order that young gentlemen who might be 
students there might be instructed and 
enabled to pursue their studies to the best 
advantage when attending the courts at 
Westminster, and might not trifle away 
their time by hearing what they under- 
stood nothing of, and thereby divert their 
minds from the study of the law to their 
own prejudice. For the purpose of effect- 
ing this very laudable object it was pro- 
posed that out of a portion of the residue 
of the funds provision should be made 
for publishing a Supplement to his own 
Abridgment of the Law, and also appoint- 
ing, as far as the funds would allow, one 
or more fellowships and scholarships. The 
Abridgment to which he referred con- 
sisted of twenty-four large volumes, and 
the Supplement had been published, he 
believed, in the small compass of six addi- 
tional volumes. The University desired 
to act in accordance with the directions 
of the founder in every respect ; but in 
order to carry them out in his evident in- 
tention they desired to appoint a resident 
Professor. In order to do so, however, 
it was necessary that the original statute 
of 1758 should be modified accordingly. 
But upon proposing to make those altera- 
tions they were informed by the present 
Attorney General that it was doubtfu] 
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whether they could modify it without 
the assistance of Parliament, because the 
statute formerly passed was in conformit 
with the precise terms of the will of the 
founder. It was to enable them to make 
the necessary alterations that this Bill 
was introduced. The proposed modifica- 
tion had been sanctioned by the Hebdo- 
madal Council, and had been unanimously 
approved by the Council of Convocation, 
The Bill had been introduced into the 
other House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as one of the Members for 
the University, and the Attorney General, 
its counsel, and had passed without oppo- 
sition. He trusted it would be received 
equally without objection by their Lord- 
ships. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2%, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


MASTERS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it was intended to abolish the rank of 
Masters in the Royal Navy ? 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, it was 
the intention of the Admiralty to do so; 
but the mode in which it should be done 
would be so as to effect in the least possible 
degree the interests of the class of masters, 
who numbered from 700 to 800 persons, 
Their interests would be very carefully 
secured, The only step taken by the \dmi- 
ralty at present was that they had stopped 
the entry of that class of cadets from 
whom the masters were taken. The most 
convenient course for putting the House 
in possession of the intentions of the Ad- 
miralty would be to lay the proposed 
scheme on the table as soon as possible, 
and that wonld give the noble Earl an 
opportunity of bringing the question before 
the House. 

Tue Eart oF HARDWICKE said, that 
in all probability when that time came it 
would be too late to do anything, or to 
change in any way the intentions of the 
Admiralty. It was well known that the 
Admiralty had power to make such changes 
in the navy, either of themselves or by 
Orders in Council; there was no need that 
the subject should come before Parliament, 
and therefore the only way to call atten- 
tion to it was by Question. The step now 
contemplated appeared to him one of the 
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most extraordinary that had ever been 
taken in the details of the service. The 
masters were most ancient and important 
officers. In olden times, before the navy 
was fashioned as it was now, those officers 
were the masters of merchant ships and of 
the ships belonging to the Cinque Ports, 
which the King took up, and on board of 
which he placed his troops, for the purpose 
of defending the country or attacking the 
enemy’s ships or shores. He had seen a list 
of the time of Henry V., in which were 
shown the names of the masters who were 
thus taken into the King’s service. Theirs, 
therefore, was a very ancient office—as 
ancient as that of the captains of ships. 
In process of time, however, the navy 
was placed under the system which now 
existed, the masters became subsidiary to 
the captains, but they still discharged all 
the duties which belonged to their office 
in ancient days ; they navigated the ship, 
looked to its rigging and storage, and were 
responsible to the Government for the 
stores placed on board. They were, more- 
over, the ship’s pilots. They were edu- 
eated as pilots of ships in all the narrow 
waters on the coasts of the United King- 
dom and in the German Ocean. It took 
a life to become a perfect pilot on these 
extensive coasts, and in all the inlets and 
harbours contained within the compass of 
the shores of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He deplored extremely the resolution 
which had been taken to abvlish the 
office ; and then, after all, its abolition 
must be compensated by the substitution 
of some other, for assuredly the navi- 
gation of our ships must be carried on 
by men whose whole mind was devoted 
solely to that important branch of the ser- 
vice. It was perfectly true that all the 
officers of a ship were brought up as na- 
vigators; but it was constant practice 
which made the master so superior to the 
lieutenant, because the lieutenant’s execu- 
tive duties, with which the master had 
nothing to do, would not admit of his 
giving up his mind to the observation of 
the chronometer and the heavenly bodies. 
Therefore, in abolishing the master’s office 
they must find some other man to put in his 
place ; and they must either select lieu- 
tenants who were to be taught the duties, 
to the injury of the duties they at present 
discharged, or else they must create a 
second class of lieutenants. He doubted 
whether the duties of master were compa- 
tible with the executive duties of lieu- 
tenants. Moreover, if the officer who 
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| hereafter discharged the duties of master 
jhad the rank of lieutenant they would 
| necessarily expect to rise to that of captain 
and admiral. Under these circumstances 
the proposal of the Admiralty seemed to 
him to be a great mistake. They were 
going to abolish the rank of master, of 
second master, and assistant master; but 
they must have qualified officers to fill 
their places. Those officers would natur- 
ally desire to assume all the authority of 
the executive, while their minds would be 
distracted by the charge of stores, the 
management of the rigging, and the other 
duties which now fell to the lot of the 
master. If they effected this change the 
Admiralty would have two descriptions of 
lieutenants, brought up in two branches 
of the service ; and when a lieutenant had 
shown himself to be a good navigator, he 
would be much sought after by captains. 
If the Government obliterated this grade 
of the service it would be the desire of 
every officer filling the duties of master to 
rise to the rank of admiral. The master, 
at present, had very important duties to 
perform. As the law and practice is now, 
he might rise to be master of the fleet, 
and with rank of Staff Commander. There 
were other advantages which followed from 
the great knowledge he gained in the public 
duties of the service. In the proposed 
scheme, of which their Lordships knew 
nothing at present, he presumed it was 
intended to place the masters on the lieu- 
tenants’ list. If so, the already unfortu- 
nate list of 1,000 lieutenants would be 
inundated by the addition of more than 
250 masters—some said 700. What would, 
then, be the lieutenant’s prospect of pro- 
motion? At present he rose very slowly 
in the service. He presumed the mas- 
ters would not be placed at the bottom 
of the lieutenants’ list but would be in- 
serted in it according to their rank in the 
service. Perhaps the noble Duke intended 
that the masters should die out ; and that 
would be the wisest plan, giving them 
nominal rank and pay, and then cutting 
off the supply, and thus by degrees bring- 
ing the lieutenants into play to perform the 
duties of master. On the whole, however, 
he looked upon the proposed change as a 
very serious matter, and he did not see 
what the country would gain by it. He 
thought it to be his duty to bring the 
matter before the House, although on the 
present occasion he did not expect their 
Lordships to give any decided expression 
of their opinions. 

, 0 
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Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
before the proposed scheme was carried 
into effect it would be laid upon the table, 
and their Lordships would have further time 
to consider it. He agreed with the noble 
Earl that the question was one of great 
importance. There had been considerable 
dissatisfaction among the masters, who 
wish to rise in rank. While, however, 
they remained a class apart there was great 
difficulty. On the other hand, all young 
lieutenants were instructed, and many were 
highly skilled in navigation ; and it had 
been thought by many officers of great 
judgment that you might have a set of 
lieutenants for navigation, as they had 
lieutenants who devoted themselves to 
gunnery, and that such a change would be 
most satisfactory to the service. The pro- 
posed mode of dealing with the first and 
second masters would be seen when he 
laid the papers on the table; and there 
was no intention of carrying the change 
into effect until Parliament had had ample 
opportunity of considering the subject. 
Whatever was done, it was important that 
it should give satisfaction to the service, 
and that it should be generally regarded 
as an improvement. 


REPORT UPON MINES. 


Lorp KINNAIRD, who had on the paper 
a notice to move that the Resolutions and 
Recommendations of members of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of Mines in Great Britain, to which 
the provisions of the Act of 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 151, did not apply, be laid on the 
table in a form separate from the Report, 
said that, as he understood Her Majesty’s 
Government objected to the Resolutions 
being granted, he did not wish to press 
his Motion, and it might be convenient to 
their Lordships if he were to state upon 
what grounds he did not wish to press it. 
He would take that opportunity of saying 
with reference to what was reported to 
have taken place in the other House on the 
previous evening—namely, that the Home 
Secretary had stated that the Bill did not 
embrace these Resolutions, that he (Lord 
Kinnaird) had received a letter from the 
right hon. Baronet, in which he stated that 
he had been misunderstood, and that he 
certainly did not make that statement. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he could assure 
the noble Lord that the county in which 


he (Lord Vivian) resided were strongly | 


opposed to the Bill, and almost every por- 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
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tion of the county was ready to combine 
with a view to contest legislation in the 
spirit in which the noble Lord proposed to 
deal with the subject. He thought he 
might venture to say that under such cir- 
cumstances legislation would be impracti. 
cable, and he appealed to the noble Lord 
at least to postpone the Bill until Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had had an opportunity 
of considering these Resolutions. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, he could not 
agree with the noble Lord, who, he felt 
assured, must be misinformed. He (Lord 
Kinnaird) had received letters from persons 
in that district, who told him that all 
right-thinking agents and shareholders 
were in favour of legislation ; and he ex- 
pected soon to teceive a deputation, with 
a view of introducing some Amendments 
into the measure. In the meantime he 
would say that his Bill had been even more 
favourably received than he had expected, 
and therefore he could not accede to the 
proposition for postponement. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was not 
convenient to discuss the provisions of the 
Bill at that time. Had the noble Lord 
not withdrawn his Motion he certainly 
should have supported the proposal of the 
noble Lord (Lord Vivian), to enable the 
Government to have further time for con- 
sidering the subject. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus — First Reading— 
County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction * [150] 
[Lords]. 

Report —-General Post Office (Additional Site) * 
[149]. 


ARMY—CONVERSION OF ENFIELD 
RIFLES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, If the Committee on Converting the 
Enfield Rifles into Breech Loaders had 
reported ; and, if so, whether they had 
recommended any plan for the adoption 
of the Government ; and whether it be 
true that an order has been given, or is 
about to be given, for the conversion of 
60,000 rifles on the Mont-Storm principle ? 
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THe Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the Report of the 
Ordnance Select Committee upon this 
subject had been received. That Report 
was not entirely favourable to any of the 
systems of conversion that had been sub- 
mitted to the Committee. It was, how- 
ever, possible, that as a temporary measure 
a certain number of Enfield rifles might 
be converted upon one of the systems, or 
a modification of some of them. The 
subject was still under consideration, and 
therefore it was not true that any order 
had been given for the conversion of 60,000 
rifles upon the Mont-Storm or any other 
principle. As soon as any decision had 
been arrived at he would be prepared to 
state it to the House, and if required, to 
produce the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the subject. 


TRANSFER OF SINGAPORE.—QUESTION., 


Mr. MITCHELL said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in the event of the transfer of 
Singapore from his Department to that of 
the Colonies, full provision will be made 
for the continued employment of naval 
officers holding command under him in the 
Straits of Malacca ? 

Sr CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
sorry to say that he did not understand 
the purport of the Question of the hon. 
Member. No naval officer, that he was 
aware of, held command at Singapore 
under the Government of India. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, the purport of 
his Question was this :—There were certain 
Officers commanding vessels under the 
control uf the Indian Department at this 
moment in the Straits of Malacca, and 
their impression was that in the event of 
the transfer of Singapore to the Colonial 
Department, their services would be alto- 
gether dispensed with, and they would be 
replaced by officers of the Royal Navy. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he should 
be glad if the hon. Member would repeat 
his Question on a future day, after the 
Bill for transferring Singapore to the Co- 
lonial Department had been introduced. 


WESTERN AFRICA—THE WAR AT 
LAGOS.—QUESTION, 


Lorp STANLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether there is official confirma- 
tion of the report contained in yesterday’s 
African intelligence, to the effect that a 
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fresh war has broken out among the tribes 
near Lagos, and that British troops have 
taken part in the war; and, if so, whe- 
ther such interference has taken place by 
order or with the permission of the British 
Government ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 
had received an official confirmation of the 
report to which the noble Lord referred, 
It was not, however, that a new war had 
broken out among the tribes near Lagos, 
but, on the contrary, the termination of the 
war that had so long raged and had been 
attended by such disastrous consequences 
to the colony. It was true that British 
troops took part in the decisive action 
which terminated that war. That interfer- 
ence was not in consequence of any per- 
mission or directions from the Home Go- 
vernment, as all their orders had been to 
the Governor to avoid any interference 
with the Native tribes. The Governor 
justified the step which he took upon this 
occasion upon the ground that the colony 
was threatened with invasion, and therefore 
his proceedings were but in self-defence. 
The accounts he had received led him 
(Mr. Cardwell) to believe that the affair 
had been conducted with very great skill 
and gallantry by an inferior force against 
a vastly superior force. The result had 
been a decisive success without the loss of 
a single man of Her Majesty’s troops, and 
he should have much pleasure in laying 
the papers on the table. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he had 
intended to put a Question to the Chan- 
cellor of the ehetaet, who he conceived 
would have been the proper person to give 
an answer upon the subject, but he was 
told that the matter fell within the Depart- 
ment of the First Commissioner of Works. 
He would therefore ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, When he will bring on his 
scheme for the enlargement of the British 
Museum; and if it will be before Members 
began to separate in anticipation of the 
General Election ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that last 
year plans were prepared for the erection 
of buildings for the reception of the Na- 
tural History Vollection of the British 
Museum. Other plans were also trans- 
mitted to the Trustees of the Museum 
for their consideration, He was now in 
communication with the Trustees upon the 
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details of those plans, but nothing had as 
yet been finally determined upon. He was, 
therefore, not able to say when action would 
be taken upon those plans by the production 
of an Estimate of cost ; but he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that no unnecessary 
delay should occur in the preparation of 
that Estimate. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know whether the scheme in- 
volved the removal of some of the depart- 
ments of the British Museum to South 
Kensington ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the plans were for 
the erection of a building to contain all 
the Natural History Collections upon 
ground already purchased at South Ken- 
sington, which property had been purchased 
with the view that such buildings should 
be erected. Therefore, these plans seemed 
to be the necessary sequence of the steps 
previously taken by the Government. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the House wanted 
to know whether an opportunity would be 
afforded to them of expressing an opinion 
upon the question whether the Natural 
History Collection should be removed to 
South Kensington. They wished to have 
a definite answer to the question whether 
the House of Commons would have an early 
opportunity of expressing their opinions 
upon this subject, or would the decision 
be deferred until hon. Gentlemen had gone 
back to their constituents ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the question was 
rather vague as to time, because he did 
not know when the hon. Gentleman would 
visit his constituents. He could not fix 
any definite time, but the ordinary course 
of taking the sense of the House was by 
producing an Estimate of cost, which the 
House could accept or reject as it pleased. 
That Estimate would be produced as soon 
as the requisite preliminaries to the forma- 
tion of it had been gone through. It could 
not be before. [An hon. MemBer: Will 
it be this Session?} He should be un- 
willing to enter into the region of prophecy. 
He was at present in communication with 
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decide whether the collections were to be 
separated or not ? 

Mr. COWPER said, the hon. Member 
had better give notice if he wanted to 
know about the Bill, for he was not in a 
position to say anything about it. All he 
could say was that when the Estimate was 
ready it would be laid on the table. 


DR, LEONE LEVI’S “ANNALS OF 
BRITISH LEGISLATION.” 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
reference to a Petition presented some time 
since by Dr. Leone Levi, Whether any 
conclusion has yet been arrived at by the 
Lords of the Treasury on the subject of 
granting a subsidy to a work published 
by him, entitled Annals of British Legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. F. PEEL, in reply, said, the con- 
clusion the Treasury had come to was, that 
they ought not to propose a subsidy for 
this publication. If there were any public 
offices which desired a copy they would 
have authority to purchase them, but the 
Treasury was not prepared to purchase 
copies for distribution in the Colonies and 
Public Departments as was proposed in the 
Memorial. 


THE PATENT LAWS—THE HON. 
RICHARD BETHELL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is his 
intention to bring in a Bill this Session to 
amend the laws relating to Patents ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, a 
Bill has been in course of preparation with 
the full expectation of its being introduced 
this Session, but further consideration has 
rather added to the difficulties attendant 
on the subject, and I believe it will be 
hopeless to think of passing such a measure 
While on my legs I desire 
to add something to the answer I gave 
last night to the question put by the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand). 
Since then I have received a letter from 





it was finally agreed upon the Estimate| Mr. Welch, the Registrar of the Leeds 
would be laid on the table without a mo-: Court of Bankruptcy, which ought to have 
ment’s delay on his part; but it certainly | reached me yesterday, before I made my 
was asking too much to ask him to say statement. Mr. Welch, in that letter, re- 
when the plan would be decided on and the | quests me to make a statement which in 
Estimate produced ? | one point would have added more complete- 
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ready to be laid on the table, because it | that he was unconditionally appointed by 
was the Bill, not the Estimate, which would the Lord Chancellor in July last to the 
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office of Registrar of the Bankruptey Court 
at Leeds, and that he was not, and has not 
since been in precarious health. With 
respect to Mr. Bethell (whom I understand 
to have been upon a private visit to Mr. 
Welch at Leeds, in February last), he 
sayS— 

“That Mr. Bethell did not attend the Leeds 
Court of Bankruptcy in February last, or at any 
other time ; and that all the officials to whom he 
has spoken, deny that Mr. Bethell ever told any 
of them that he wasappointed Registrar, or that 
they ever said so ; and they add that they do not 
even know Mr. Bethell’s personal appearance.” 

I may add that I have seen a letter from 
Mr. Bethell himself, substantially to the 
same effect. 


EAST INDIA— 
(CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR. MILLS said, he rose to 
eall attention to the existing Regulations 
for the Examination of Candidates for the 
Civil Service in India, and to move an 
Address for Copy of all Correspondence on 
the subject between the India Office and 
the Civil Service Commissioners which has 
not yet been laid before Parliament. The 
hon. Member said it was now about ten 
years since the system of competitive ex- 
amination for the Indian Civil Service had 
been inaugurated—chiefly on the strength 
of a report of the late Lord Macaulay— 
and it had continued to prevail since with- 
out material alteration. He did not, there- 
fore, intend to go into the various ques- 
tions which surrounded this subject, or to 
discuss the question, which had sometimes 
been raised, whether it was or was not an 
improvement on the system which it dis- 
placed. The only question he wished to 
put before the House was simply whether 
the present system was so constructed as 
to insure the best possible men for the 
Indian Civil Service, and at the same time 
not to interfere with the best interests of 
English education. The system was set 
forth in the Regulations now in force. The 
fourth Regulation laid down that the sub- 
jects in which the examination should be 
conducted should be not only English lan- 
guage, composition, literature, and _his- 
tory, including that of the laws and con- 
stitution, but also the language, literature, 
and history of Greece, Rome, France, 
Germany, and Italy; mathematics, pure 
and mixed; chemistry, electricity, and 
magnetism; natural history, geology, and 
mineralogy; moral philosophy, Sanserit, and 
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Arabic. It would probably be admitted 
that the range of subjects was so vast that 
it was impossible for one man to deal with 
them. He was aware that any one who 
ventured to question the verbal inspiration 
of this Report of Lord Macanlay’s would 
be looked upon as an educational Colenso; 
but still he thought it would be better 
that each candidate should be limited to 
three or four subjects which he might 
select for his examination. He would pro- 
pose this change first of all in the interests 
of the Examiners—though he did not 
presume to pry into the mystery of marks 
—who would then be able to concentrate 
their attention on a more limited set of 
subjects, and better to test the qualities 
of the young men who were submitted to 
them. He also desired to make this change 
in the interests of the public service, and 
more particularly of the education of Eng- 
land. Now, it was a remarkable fact 
that since this system had been established 
the proportion of candidates from Oxford 
and Cambridge had gradually diminished. 
This was manifestly a circumstance which 
should excite some attention and should 
be regarded with some regret. He 
found that Mr. Latham, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity Hall, who had written an 
able pamphlet on the subject, gave the 
statistics of the present system, as affect- 
ing the Universities, in these terms — 

“The following figures show the proportion of 
candidates from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, taken together, to the whole number 
of those selected:—In 1855, 70 per cent fur- 
nished by Oxford and Cambridge ; in 1856, 55 
per cent; in 1857, 50 per cent; in 1858, 60 per 
cent ; in 1859, 55 per cent; in 1860, 41:25 per 
cent ; in 1861, 43°75 per cent ; in 1862, 30-2 per 
cent ; in 1863, 25 per cent. In 1864 the places 
of education of selected candidates were not given 
in the list published.” 


The Head Master of one of our public 
schools wrote as follows :— 


“This school of 500 boys draws from just 
those strata in society which naturally supply 
candidates for the East India Company’s service. 
Moreover, a great number of our boys are at this 
moment anxious to go to India; quite one third 
of my highest form of 30—fellows who have 
worked their way up the school, and nearly every 
one of whom will get scholarships at the Univer- 
sity; nearly every one of them good at games, 
manly, and hardworking ; would give anything to 
go, but, under the present system, they have no 
chance, or next to none. They must leave us 
to insure success, at sixteen or seventeen, just 
when school life is beginning to be most valuable; 
give up all idea of education in a good sense, and 
try for two or three years to cram as large a field 
of subjects as possible. If they do this, experience 
shows me that those who have good or fair recep- 
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tive powers will certainly suceeed ; if not, very 
able and hard-working fellows will as certainly 
fail. This, it might be said, is our fault, because 
we will not extend and widen our teaching, or 
because we do not teach well enough. To this 
I can only say that to our boys who are thinking 
of India we teach, or attempt to teach, the fol- 
lowing subjects :— Greek, Latin, modern and an- 
cient history, French, English literature, geology, 
and mineralogy. We allow them to give to Eng- 
lish and French and one science four or five 
lessons a week which would otherwise go to 
classics. But this is not nearly enough, and even 
this distracts and injures them, and we feel that 
unless some change is made we must abandon the 
attempt to help our boys to secure this the most 
important prize that has been thrown open to the 
middle classes.” 

The writer whose opinons he had just 
quoted, alluding especially to the examina- 
tions in English literature, spoke thus— 

“High marks were got by candidates who 
never read any English author except a manual, 
nor any history except a half-crown abridgment. 
We cannot teach in this way.” 

Mr. Latham, speaking of the examinations 
in Oriental languages, especially Arabic, 
said — 

“The practical effect of the existence of this 
subject is to load men with another grammar and 
alphabet which they mean to carry for three 
months and forget as soon as possible. It in- 
creases the great vice of the examination—namely, 
that it makes a man’s mind like a town that has 
been abandoned while building, which was to have 
contained all sorts of grand edifices, but in which 
hardly a house has reached the first floor.” 

Now, even if it were determined to retain 
on the list all the present subjects of ex- 
amination, he (Mr. Arthur Mills) would at 
all events venture to suggest that each 
candidate should be limited to three or 
four, with an unrestricted power of selection, 
so that all candidates, whether they came 
from Scotland or Ireland, or from our Eng- 
lish universities, or public schools, should 
have the option of submitting themselves 
to a test of their own choice, and that the 
present risks of curious interferences with 
their educational course might be avoided. 
There was another point to which he wished 
to call the attention of the Government. He 
thought they incurred a serious responsi- 
bility with respect to the successful candi- 
dates during the time which they spent in 
this country after passing an examination, 
and before being sent to India. As those 
young men were kept in London, and had 
no particular motive for hard work, it 
would be very desirable to have some sort 
of direct supervision over them. If the 
interval between the first and final exami- 
nations was to be two years, and no insti- 
tution similar to Haileybury was to be re- 
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established, this question became the more 
serious. He would repeat that the only 
object he had in view was to obtain the 
best servants they could get for the Indian 
Civil Service and at the same time to do 
nothing to deteriorate the cause of educa. 
tion in England. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
louse, a Copy of all Correspondence relative to 
the existing Regulations for the Examination of 
Candidates for the Civil Service in India, between 
the India Office and the Civil Service Commis. 
sioners, which has not yet been laid before Par- 
liament.” — (Mr. Arthur Milis.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
he had on different occasions brought under 
the notice of the House the question of the 
Civil Service Examinations, not in refer- 
ence to India only, but in connection with 
the administration of the Empire generally, 
For the last two or three years, however, 
he had not taken an active part in refer. 
ence to the question, as he thought it would 
be better to wait and see how the system 
of Civil Service Examinations worked, and 
that they might have an opportunity of 
judging what were likely to be its results 
before he offered any comments upon it. 
But now that one important branch of the 
question had been brought before the House 
he might ask whether the information from 
India showed that the result had been sa- 
tisfactory. He was sorry to say that the 
opinion of the public in India was that 
though the men lately appointed possessed 
great ability and information, they were 
deficient in many qualities which were ab- 
solutely necessary to form good officers 
and good men of business. His hon. Friend 
had touched upon the feeling displayed, 
which almost amounted to prejudice, 
throughout the papers presented to the 
House against University education, 80 
far as the Civil Service was concerned ; 
and it was certain that the number of Uni- 
versity men appointed to that service was 
less than formerly. This change, too, had 
taken place when the standard of education 
in the Universities had been very much 
raised. He was sorry to find this was the 
ease, as he believed that, independent of 
the learning which it insured, the mental 
discipline of the University gave that tone 
to the character of the men which was an 
esential quality in those filling responsible 
situations, and which could not be tested 
by any examination whatever. In support 
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of his allegation as to the feeling against 
University education, he read the following 
Extract from the Civil Service Report of 
1864 :— 


“Tt is not improbable that they will in some 
cases be reluctant to give up the pursuit of Uni- 
versity distinction ; but if well advised they will 
at once lay aside other subjects, in order that they 
may devote themselves the more assiduously to 
those in which they will be examined. It should be 
distinctly understood that in the further examina- 
tion the requirements of Universities or Colleges 
will not be regarded as affording an excuse for 
imperfect preparation. Each candidate in choos- 
ing his place of residence for the year should 
carefully consider what facilities will be afforded 
him for the pr tion of his studies.” 





Surely, the whole tendency of that passage 
was to deprecate University education ; 
and that, in his opinion, was to inflict great 
harm upon the public service. The officers 
in the Indian Civil Service would doubtless 
tell them that those young men who had been 
lately appointed were men of considerable 
information, but he was afraid they did not 
possess those powers which fitted them to 
command and win the respect of others. 
There was a point connected with the ser- 
vice of India which deserved the most 
eareful consideration. It had been fre- 
quently and truly stated that the service 
would greatly benefit if the sons of those 
who had long and faithfully served the 
country could be also received into the 
public service. Now, it was an undoubted 
fact that, in 1863, out of 189 appoint- 
ments, seven only had fallen under the 
competitive system to the sons of officers 
in the army or navy or the Civil Service. 
It was no doubt desirable that the most 
competent persons should be selected for 
those appointments; but it was at the 
same time a hard thing for old public offi- 
cers that no preference should be given to 
their children ; and he believed it was also 
a thing detrimental to the public service. 
There was also, he thought, some reason 
to complain of the practice at present 
adopted, of giving no advantage in one 
year to the best of the candidates who had 
failed in the year preceding, and establish- 
ing an entirely new examination. He 
should further say that he thought the 
questions put to the candidates were some- 
times ridiculously abstruse. He was anx- 
ious not to throw ridicule upon the exami- 
nations, but he was afraid their standard 
was fixed too high. For instance, what 
necessity was there to ask the ‘man who 
was going out to India the following ques- 
tions ;-— 
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“ Explain the titles—Iconoclastes, Colasterion, 
Tetrachordon, Smectymnuus, Histriomastix, An- 
nus Mirabilis. What was Pope’s opinion of Dry- 
den as a poet? Quote passages in support of 
your answer. Name the authors of the following 
works, and arrange them in order according to 
the date of their death :—Religio Medici ; Utopia; 
The Battle of the Books; The Thistle and the 
Rose ; Rasselas ; The Davideis ; The Essays of 
Elia ; Madoc ; The Rejected Addresses ; and the 
plays Don Sebastian, Revenge, Cato, The Re- 
hearsal.” 

Again, the students were required to an- 
swer three of the following five ques- 
tions :— 

“ Give an account of the theory of placentation 
in plants, mentioning any cases which are anoma- 
lous. Describe the structure and homologies of 
the great lateral muscular masses of fishes, and 
explain the mode of progression of fishes. De- 
scribe the structure of the eye in one of the follow- 
ing animals—birds, snails, or spiders. State the 
nature of the food, and trace the process of in- 
gestion and assimilation in one of the following 
eases—rhizopod, whelk, toad, snipe. What is the 
doctrine of specific centres of organic life? State 
the leading arguments on either side.” 


He did not cite these examples to cast 
ridicule upon the examinations, and still 
less upon the Examiners, who were un- 
doubtedly men of the highest ability and 
accomplishments ; but he thought that it 
would be much better that they should ab- 
stain from putting questions of this kind, 
which could only mislead the attention or 
misdirect the energies of candidates, and 
which could have no possible connection 
with the qualities required in a candidate 
for the publie service of India. He would 
not read any more of these questions, be- 
cause he was anxious that the system 
should be fairly tested. He desired again 
to pay his tribute of respect to those who 
had conducted these arduous examinations, 
but as the matter was before the House he 
could not abstain from saying that he 
thought it was necessary that the whole 
subject should be reviewed, and that it was 
most desirable that a Select Committee 
should be appointed, which might fairly 
consider what was the effect of these ex- 
aminations. He would refer to only one 
ease to show how extraordinarily the sys- 
tem worked. It had been commonly re- 
ported—he had no authentic information 
upon the subject—it had been commonly 
reported that a gentleman was appointed 
to an office in a great public Department, 
having passed what was considered an ex- 
cellent examination, who, after a sbort 
time, was found to be perfectly incompe- 
tent to discharge the duties of his post. In 
answer to questions which were asked of 
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him by the Examiners, he called the Virgin 
Mary vir humanitatis; and translated the 
following sentence :— 

** Money was brought by a ship from New Zea- 
land for one of the bankers of the town, and it 
had to be disinfected by being placed on a brazier,” 
thus—“ L’argent qu’ ils apportent pour wn de nos 
banguiers a été mis sur un chauderon.” 
Speaking of a period of pestilence at Am- 
sterdam, he rendered— 

“ Oncraint que le mal se communique dans ces 
jours caniculaires,” “ Ue fears that the evil will 
increase by means of the canals,” 


About the same time, another officer who 
had served in the Department for some 
time, and was a most zealous and merito- 
rious public servant, was upon his promo- 
tion subjected to a second examination, 
and was rejected. It was true that he 
made some great blunders, but they were 
blunders which did not affect his efficiency 
in the particular branch of the public ser- 
vice to which he was attached. For in- 
stance, he stated that Lord Bacon was the 
author of a treatise upon the French Re. 
volution, and that Southey wrote a poem 
called Zhe Doctor. This showed that 
candidates might upon literary questions 
fall into great errors and yet be most eli- 
gible aud competent public servants. He, 
therefore, hoped that the Examiners would 
expunge from their examinations questions 
which could only tend to confuse and mis- 
lead candidates, and adopt such as would 
test their information upon subjects a know- 
ledge of which would be required in the 
offices to which they sought to be appointed. 
In conclusion, he would only express his 
hope that next year a Select Committee 
would be appointed to consider the whole 
subject. 

Mr. NEATE said, that this was not 
so much a question as to the mode of ex- 
amination as to its principle, which de- 

nded upon the formation of the scheme. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) who preceded him that 
the scheme for the examination of ecandi- 
dates for Civil Service appointments in 
India was of far too extensive and miscel- 
Janeous a character. The principle of the 
scheme ought to be to place the knowledge 
which was required of candidates for the 
Civil Service of India in harmony with the 
higher education of this country, including 
in that term, of course, both Scotland and 
Ireland. The existing scheme really went 
much beyond the general education of the 
higher classes. The maximum number of 
marks that could be obtained by the suc- 
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cessful candidate was 7,125, of which only 
1,500 were assigned to proficiency in those 
subjects which were taught in the great 
schools of this country. It might be, and 
he thought it was, desirable that the educa- 
tion in our public schools should be consider- 
ably extended; but the Indian Civil Service 
must take those schools as they were; and 
we must not take the improvement of our 
system of education from the Civil Service 
Examiners, but the Civil Service Examiners 
should select the candidates who were best 
acquainted with the subjects which were 
taught in our schools. It was of great 
importance to the preservation of our em- 
pire in India that the classes sent out there 
should be a sort of offshoot of, and in 
friendly correspondence with, the ruling 
classes of this country. The House would 
not suspect him of inclining too much to 
the aristocratic classes; but no man felt 
more strongly than he did the importance 
of possessing such an empire as India, and 
he thought it important that the ruling 
class there should be in correspondence 
with the ruling class here. They would 
all think and care very much more about 
India if they had acquaintances, friends, 
or connections there ; and this country, as 
represented by its ruling classes, would 
think much Jess, care much less, and know 
much less about India than it did now if 
those to whom its government was to be 
committed were to be people coming, not 
from our great schools, but from odd 
corners of the world, having no tie or con- 
nection with those whom they met in that 
House and elsewhere, and only recom- 
mended by a peculiar knowledge of mine- 
ralogy or some other abstruse science. As 
to how the scheme should be remodelled, 
that was rather a question for discussion 
between the Civil Service Commissioners 
and the Examiners than for debate in that 
House; and he would only say that when- 
ever during the last thirty years he had 
had to decide between the merits of two 
candidates, he had not put to them any of 
those cram questions which the Examiners 
asked—not to test the knowledge of others, 
but to conceal their own ignorance — but 
required them to construe a plain passage 
of Latin. A man who understood horses 
could form a judgment by seeing them 
walk; but an ignorant man could tell 
nothing till they galloped. The Civil Ser- 
vice Examiners always seemed to keep 
the candidates on full stretch in order to 
try their paces. These remarks applied 
to the first examination — that was, the 
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competitive examinations, the result of 
which was to decide who were to obtain 
nominations, those who obtained less than 
a certain number of marks being ineligible. 
But those who were successful in the first 
examination, had afterwards to pass a 
second, relating to subjects with which 
they would be more particularly concerned 
when they went to India, and they required 
a knowledge of the general principles of 
jurisprudence and of Indian and Mahom- 
medan law. The positions for which men 
had to qualify themselves were the collec- 
torships of revenue, political appointments, 
and places connected with the administra- 
tion of the law; this last being by far the 
most important. He thought the import- 
ance of political economy in the case of 
persons who would have to fill the position 
of collectors of revenue, political appoint- 
ments in connection with the Government 
in India, or that of administrators of the 
law, was not so great that candidates should 
be required to possess a very intimate know- 
ledge of it. Some of the greatest states- 
men of this country—men who had taken 
part in the promotion of great economic 
changes — had, he believed, but a very 
slight acquaintance with the minutia of 
that science. The great point, after all, 
was that young men obtaining appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service in India should 
have a knowledge of law. That brought 
him to the question, what was the best 
place to fix upon as the residence of those 
candidates who had passed their first ex- 
amination for the Indian Civil Service. 
Deeming it to be desirable that they should 
be as well informed as possible with respect 
to the institutions of their own country, he 
was of opinion that it was in London—in 
Westminster Hall and the subordinate 
courts —rather than at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, that that information was to be 
acquired. No where could young men 
learn better the important lesson how the 
law should be administered than in our 
courts of justice; while, with the view to 
prevent them from being left to themselves 
after passing their examination, and to es- 
tablish bonds of association between them, 
he could see no objection—save that which 
was based on the ground of economy—to 
the maintenance of some such institution 
as Haileybury. There was no reason, he 
might add, why young men after their 
final examination should not be placed 
under the superintendence of a College 
like King’s College, with which the Civil 
Service Commissioners might communi- 
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eate, and from which they might receive 
reports as to their conduct and industry as 
manifested by their assiduity in attending 
lectures. At present the Commissioners 
abstained from recommending any set of 
teachers above another. He thought they 
had carried this almost to an absurd ex- 
tent. He considered that it would be well 
that these young men should be placed 
with persons associated with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, and who might report 
on their attendance and their proficiency. 
It would not do to confine the privilege to 
King’s College. It might be extended to 
University College also, but if the existing 
institutions were not available a new college 
should be founded. The adoption of such 
a course would, he felt assured, be attended 
with considerable advantage. 

Lorp STANLEY: I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Taunton (Mr. A. 
Mills) is entitled to our thanks for having 
brought this subject before the House. No 
one is now, I believe, opposed to the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination for ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service of India. 
Even my hon. Friend the Member for 
Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane), who was 
one of the most consistent opponents of 
the system, has expressed a wish that it 
should have a fair trial. It is, however, 
precisely because no one objects to a prin- 
ciple which we believe to be sound in itself 
that we ought to take all the more care 
that it does not suffer in popular opinion 
owing to mismanagement in detail. My hon. 
Friend behind me seems to be of opinion 
that the class of men seeking Indian ap- 
pointments has become, socially speaking, 
lower than those who were formerly sent 
out ; but I cannot gather from the infor- 
mation which I have obtained on the sub- 
ject that that is the case. So far as I can 
form a judgment, I believe that the social 
position of those young men who go out 
now is pretty much what it has hitherto 
been ; while there would appear to be a 
higher degree of average efficiency than 
before—though it is but fair to say that 
a certain number of those who have come 
in at the bottom of the list when the com- 
petition was not so severe did not reach a 
very high standard of efficiency. Again, 
it is said that these well-paid Indian 
places are not sufficiently valued to make 
the competition for them real and effec- 
tual. But the answer to that allegation is 
the simple fact that there have been about 
450 vacancies during the last ten years, 
and that for these there have been about 
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1,300 candidates, or very nearly at the 
rate of three candidates for each place. 
It must at the same time be acknowledged 
that so far as Oxford and Cambridge are 
concerned the percentage of competitors 
for these appointments is considerably less 
than at first ; nor do I think this fact is 
attributable to accident, because the per- 
centage has from the commencement gone 
on steadily diminishing. The percentage 
was at first 70; it shortly after fell to 50, 
and it is now only a little above 25. There 
are, however, in my opinion, reasons for 
this falling off altogether independent of 
the character of the examination. In the 
first place, it is only within the last ten 
years that many tutorships, scholarships, 
and other appointments of various kinds 
have been open to free competition for the 
great mass of students at the two Univer- 
sities—many of them having been pre- 
viously in private patronage or at the dis- 
posal of a few persons. Those endow- 
ments draw off a great number of those 
who would otherwise compete for appoint- 
ments in the Indian Civil Service. Then 
we must not leave out of sight the great 
tendency on the part of young men at the 
present day of the very class who formerly 
went out to India to enter into new pro- 
fessions, like that of civil engineering, or 
to go to Australia or some other colony, 
where they find a better climate than that 
of India, and a career which they pre- 
fer. We have to take into consideration, 
also, the enormous inerease which has 
taken place in the wealth of the country 
during the last few years, and the conse- 
quent diminution of the relative, though 
not of the absolute, value of those Indian 
appointments. All these circumstances 
show a great ehange from the state of 
things even afew years ago. Again, there 
has been for some years a great dislike to 
go to a country where scenes of so deplor- 
able a character have so recently taken 
place, and where the feeling between the 
Native and European population was of 
late notoriously bad. That feeling I be- 
lieve to be fast passing away, but it 
must not be put out of view; but every- 
body must be aware that much higher 
emoluments than a man can obtain at 
home must be offered in order to induce 
him to leave this country to enter the In- 
dian service. I myself have had some 
small experience of this fact, for I well 
remember—when I was Secretary of 
State for India—and I daresay my 
right hon. Friend opposite knows the 
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ease to which I refer—that a legal 
appointment in India worth £5,000 or 
£6,000 a year was declined by a mem., 
ber of the English Bar who not long after- 
wards accepted a County Court Judgeship 
in England. These cireumstances are, [ 
think, sufficient in themselves to explain 
why the competition for these appoint- 
ments is not greater. Again, something 
has been said as to the period of probation, 
and perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
word on that subject. Reference has been 
made to the length of the interval elapsing 
between the period of examination and 
the time at which the Civil servant 
goes out. This, I am afraid, is a matter 
of necessity. The difficulty arises in this 
way. If the competition is to be in sub- 
jects especially and solely Indian, then you 
must limit the competition altogether to 
those who for a long course of years have 
prepared themselves for that particular 
competition, thereby excluding all those 
whose education has run in the ordinary 
ehannel. On the other hand, if the 
examination by which the competition is 
decided is to be on generai subjects, and 
if, immediately afterwards, those who suc- 
ceed are sent out to India without farther 
preparation, they will arrive there totally 
ignorant of all the special subjects in which 
knowledge is required for practical pur- 
poses. It was determined in 1858 that 
a year’s interval should elapse between 
the competition and the sending out of 
the Civil servant to India, and that this 
interval should be devoted to the study 
of special Indian subjects, the knowledge 
obtained in which should be tested by an 
examination ; and that to support the 
young civilian during that time without his 
being a, burden upon his family an allow- 
ance, fixed at £100, should be made by 
the State. Since that time the Govern- 
ment of India have come to the determi- 
nation greatly to shorten the period of 
probation that is required in India itself, 
and to set the young men to practical work 
immediately on their arrival in the coun- 
try. I think it is well worth the while 
of the Government to deal liberally with 
young men in that position, because one 
of the greatest inducements to young 
men in a certain class of life to compete 
for these appointments is the knowledge 
that from the hour they succeed in their 
competition they cease at once to be a 
source of expense to their families. Many 
men would not compete at all if they be- 
lieved that for three or four years, or even 
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for two years, after passing the examina- 
tion they would continue to be a charge 
to their families. I should desire that the 
whole expense—I mean, of course, the 
whole reasonable expense—of supporting 
these young men should be borne by the 
State from the time they succeed in their 
competition to the time when they are sent 
out to India. Then the question of whe- 
ther they should be maintained in a sepa- 
rate establishment devoted to that purpose 
is one requiring special consideration. 
They cannot be sent, as is sometimes pro- 
posed, to either of the Universities— 
they ought to be kept in London. I 
agree with the hon. Member who spoke 
last that law is a most important branch 
of the subjects with which they will 
be called on to deal; and for the pur- 
pose of studying law attendance at the 
courts is essential. London, therefore, is 
the place where they must be maintained. 
By some it is thought desirable that they 
should be brought under one roof with a 
view to their better discipline. A com- 
promise between the idea of a college and 
of a private residence might, I think, be 
suggested. Those whose parents live in 
London might fairly enough be allowed to 
live with them ; those coming from a dis- 
tance might probably be required to live 
together. I throw it out for consideration 
whether these candidates might not at 
least have the option of being lodged and 
maintained in an institution established, 
more or less, under Government authority. 
There is only one other subject remaining 
of those that have been touched upon, 
and that is the variety of subjects com- 
prised in the examination. On that sub- 
ject I quite agree with what has been 
written in the very able pamphlet more 
than once referred to. I think it possible 
that the examination is too diffused and 
spread over too many subjects. I can 
quite understand how that arose. I am 
perfectly sure that did not arise from any 
wish to set up this special teaching in op- 
position to the ordinary teaching of public 
schools ; but I can quite understand, when 
the object was to secure an examination 
that should be wide, general, and sifting, 
how it was thought expedient to give to 
every boy, wherever he may have been 
taught, and whatever he may have learned, 
the opportunity of utilizing anything in 
the shape of useful knowledge acquired by 
him, and to make it count in the examina- 
tion. That was the principle ; but, cer- 
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too far. Where a multitude of subjects 
are admitted, no doubt those who have a 
facility for learning a little of a great many 
things enjoy advantages over those who, 
with greater powers of concentration, do 
not possess the same power of familiarizing 
themselves with a variety of topies. But 
the evils complained of may be easily met, 
in either of two ways. One would be by 
limiting the number. of the subjects them- 
selves; and the other—which I think 
would be equally effective, and would not 
involve such a large change in the cha- 
racter of the examination—would be to 
require a rudimentary knowledge of any 
subject in which the candidate intends to 
pass, but not to allow that rudimentary 
knowledge, up to a certain point, to count 
for marks. The effect of such a rule 
would be that while those studying a sub- 
jeet, with a view of obtaining high marks, 
would be in no way discouraged, those 
who were getting up the beginnings of 
half-a-dozen different subjects with no in- 
tention of going on with any of them, 
would find that calculation rendered use- 
less. I believe, in that way, without any 
considerable change of the general scheme, 
the evil complained of might be rectified. 
I will only say in conclusion, that nothing 
is more easy than to criticize an examina- 
tion paper, and nothing more difficult than 
to set one. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR aaid, he was 
afraid we did not get the best men under 
the present system. It was much to be 
regretted that the effect of the Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations for India had not been 
to bring forward more men who had passed 
creditable examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge, as it was originally supposed 
they would have done; whereas, on the 
contrary, the number from that class had 
of late years fallen off very considerably. 
The reasons brought forward to account 
for this disappointment were inadequate ; 
for he did not believe that scholarships and 
tutorships at the Universities—the pros- 
pect of going to feed sheep in Australia, 
or of emigrating to any of the other colo- 
nies—possessed nearly the same attrac- 
tions for young men in this country, as 
were exercised by the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. He believed that ‘many eligible 
young men were deterred from competing 
for the posts which it offered by the nature 
of the examination instituted, which was 
conducted on principles diametrically op- 
posed to those recognized in our great 
schools of learning. With regard to the 
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proposed college, he rejoiced that Hailey- 
bury had been abolished, and he thought 
it would be a great mistake ever to revive 
it. He thought it was a decided advan- 
tage that the successful candidates should 
pass two years in London after their exa- 
mination. If young men could not be 
trusted to encounter the temptations of 
two years of English life, how were they 
fitted to be sent to India, there to be 
placed in responsible positions, and necessa- 
rily under much less supervision than they 
would be in England? The best proba- 
tionary process that could exist was to 
give them enough to live upon at home 
for two years, and then to test at the end 
of that time what advance they had made 
in proficiency. There were four great 
functions to be discharged by the Civil 
servants of India. The first was that of 
the law, the second the collection of the 
revenue, the third the educational depart- 
ment, and the fourth the civil engineering 
department. It seemed to him to require 
serious consideration whether it would al- 
ways be necessary to recruit the Indian 
Civil Service from England, and whether 
it might not be possible to place the un- 
covenanted civil servants and general civil 
servants upon the same footing. The 
question might be one of a proximate or a 
remote future, but we ought, at any rate, 
to be preparing for it ; and one of the first 
steps taken should be to alter the present 
position of affairs with regard to the legal 
department. At present the Indian law 
department was managed partly by barris- 
ters from India and partly by the Civil 
servants. Now, he believed it would be a 
very great improvement if every man 
placed upon the judgment-seat in India 
was required, like our own Judges, to have 
practised in the courts. The establish- 
ment of a legal college and of a Bar in 
India itself would attract to it a vast num- 
ber of persons whose adhesion would be 
very desirable. Nothing could have a 
more beneficial effect upon native society 
in India than a training to understand 
their own rights and the rights of others. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had done well in calling the attention of 
the House to the subject, as it was one 
which demanded serious and immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would not 
enter into the question of examination for 
the Civil Service of India, nor into its 
method. He wished to discuss a different 
matter altogethernamely, as to how this 
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competitive system of examination an- 
swered, and what its practical results were 
at this time. When he entered the service 
of the East India Company, a great many 
years ago, the system in the service was 
entirely a nomination one; but the nomi- 
nee, when he obtained an appointment 
from a member of the Board of Directors, 
was not permitted to proceed to India 
without some qualification. He was re- 
quired, in the first place, to have the ele- 
ments of the education of a gentleman ; 
and for that purpose he was compelled to 
appear before a Court of Examiners, who 
examined him in English composition, 
Greek and Latin, and arithmetic, as far as 
vulgar and decimal fractions. If the 
young gentleman could pass that ordeal he 
was then sent to Haileybury, where he had 
for two years to submit to the discipline of 
the place, and where he was required to 
pass through four examinations in va- 
rious kinds of knowledge taught in that 
seminary. He (Mr. Smollett) did not 
say that those examinations were very 
stringent. They were quite the contrary. 
But at all events these regulations showed 
that some precautions were then taken to 
qualify young gentlemen for the situations 
it might be their lot to fill in India. Now, 
under that system a very excellent service 
was organized. That service had, at all 
events, a great advantage. It possessed a 
large amount of esprit de corps which 
was a very great advantage in a country 
like India, where its members were fre- 
quently scattered over the country in 
twos and threes at a station, perform- 
ing diverse duties, and ruling, it might 
be, in a somewhat arbitrary manner 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of people. When 
men were thus brought to pull toge- 
ther, their duties were generally well 
performed ; but when they were at vari- 
ance and would not visit each other, in- 
trigues and disorders were likely to ensue. 
He was not going to pass a panegyric on 
that service in connection with which he 
had passed some years of his life. He 
confessed he had obtained little distinction 
in it, because there were scores of per- 
sons at that time possessing greater talents 
than himself. He remembered, however, 
how Lord William Bentinck spoke of that 
service, and there could be no better judge 
on the subject than that distinguished 
nobleman. When that noble Lord was on 
his way to assume the office of Governor 
General, he landed at Madras, where he 
had been previously employed and was 
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well-known, he received a congratulatory 
address from the people of that Presidency. 
The reply made on that occasion by Lord 
William Bentinck was to the effect that 
he knew India well, having been largely 
employed in various parts of it, and 
that having been largely engaged in poli- 
tical life, he had much opportunity of 
judging, he could conscientiously declare 
that no Prince or Potentate in Europe pos- 
sessed a better or abler set of public ser- 
vants than did at that time the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. 
Well, the system that then prevailed, under 
which Civil servants were sent out to India, 
had entirely passed away. The Court of 
Directors had been themselvesextinguished, 
and a different system had since then been 
introduced. He held in his hand a work 
which in a few words described what was 
the present system. The writer said — 


“The general administration of British India 
is conducted in its higher department by Euro- 
peans, who form what is designated the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service. Appointments therein may 
now be contended for by all the natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty above eighteen and 
under twenty-three years of age, of sound health 
and good moral character. The elections are 
decided by the result of public examinations, the 
first of which is in English composition, the lite- 
rature (including the laws and constitution of 
Britain), and history of England, Greece, Rome, 
France, Germany, and Italy; in mathematics, 
pure and mixed ; in natural science (chemistry, 
electricity, magnetism, natural history, geology, 
and mineralogy); in moral science (logic, and 
mental, moral and political philosophy); and in 
the Sanscrit and Arabic languages and literature. 
Six months afterwards the candidates are sub- 
jected to a further examination in English com- 
position, in the history and geography of India, 


and in the elements of the Bengalee or of the | 


Hindoostani languages.” 


Now that was the present system. What 
were the results which had come from it ? 
He would admit frankly that he was pre- 
judiced against this system when it was 
first introduced. Having been brought up 
in a different school, he disliked this great 
revolution suddenly introduced. He be- 
lieved, and did still believe, that it would 
greatly destroy that esprit de corps of 
which he had just spoken, which had for- 
merly existed in the Civil Service of India. 
Whilst fully sensible of the advantages of 
the former system, he was also aware that 
there were numerous disadvantages attend- 
ing it. He knew the narrow field from 
which the Directors made their choice of 
persons to be sent out to India. Personally, 
he had no knowledge of the candidates now 
sent out to India; but from inquiries which 
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he had made from gentlemen fully capable 
of knowing the facts and of expressing an 
opinion upon them, he was informed the 
present class of men sent out to India 
were not popular there—they were disliked 
by the Natives, and they were men of whom 
it might be said, that whatever might 
be their acquirements in literature and the 
sciences generally, many of them were 
emphatically not gentlemen. There were 
no persons in the world better bred 
than an educated Native of India, and 
no one more appreciated gentlemanly 
manners and demeanour than the en- 
lightened Natives of Hindustan. He (Mr. 
Smollett) had by chance put into his 
hand a work, which was no doubt known to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India, as well as to many other Members 
of that House. It was entitled, Progress 
and Present State of India, and was 
written by Mr. Montgomery Martin. That 
gentleman had spent some years of his 
life in India, and knew the people well. 
The compilation, however, which he printed 
and published was not based upon his own 
authority or experience exclusively. It was 
said to be a manual of general use, based 
on official documents furnished by the au- 
thority of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. There was a chapter in 
it devoted to the Civil Service, and the 
results of the competitive system of ex- 
amination for the Civil Service in India. 
He would read a short extract. Mr. 
Montgomery Martin said— 

“Formerly the patronage of the Covenanted 

Civil and Military Services was monopolized by a 
few families connected with the East India Com 
pany. Considering that the members sprang 
from the middle and higher classes, and that 
ample emoluments, high prizes, and an immense 
field for the development of talent was afforded 
them, it is remarkable how few rose above me- 
diocrity.” 
The writer went on to give the names of 
fifty or sixty gentleman of the Indian Civil 
Service who had attained to what he called 
celebrity, and then proceeded to say— 

“The abolition of monopoly, the open area for 
election, and the healthy principle of emulation, 
have infused new and vigorous blood into an effete 
system. In 1859-60 120 candidates were elected 
after severe competitive examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service ; they have sprung from every class 
of English society ; sons of druggists, ironmon- 
gers, tailors, upholsterers, drapers, undertakers, 
farmers, stewards, millers, butchers, printers have 
obtained appointments by the exercise of talents 
which they would not formerly have been per- 
mitted to bring inside the walls of Haileybury. 
And now, ‘there is no official, from the Governor 
General down to the district officer, who has not 
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expressed his satisfaction with his competitive sub- 
ordinates, with only a few exceptions. The 
superiority of the new men as industrious, con- 
scientious, and able officers is as undoubted as the 
fear that they would prove mere book-worms has 
proved unfounded,’” 


Well, that was the result of the compe- 
titive system as testified to in an authentic 
statement based upon documents furnished 
by the Secretary of State for India him- 
self. It appeared then, according to au- 
thentic authority, that this new system of 
unlimited and unrestricted competition had 
proved an unqualified success. They were 
told that the system which had become 
utterly effete under the old principle of 
nomination had been rendered fresh and 
vigorous by the infusion of democratic and 
plebeian blood which was introduced into it. 
Very possible the manners of the Service 
had a little deteriorated ; but then their 
brains had improved. Under the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India he retracted his former views and 
adopted the new system as a success. If, 
however, it had been successful in India, 
why should it not be applied to the higher 
ranks of Civil servants in this country ? 
He had heard that when the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
was Secretary for India a competitive ex- 
amination of 300 or 400 clerks took place 
for three or four vacancies as writors for 
India, and they were examined in meta- 
physics and in moral and mental philosophy. 
Now that was a farce. All that was 
wanted in a clerk was character and a 
knowledge of English composition. The 
Civil Service of India was the greatest 
service in the world, and its emoluments 
began at a point at which those of the 
Queen’s service left off in this country, An 
Indian Civil servant began with a salary of 
£600 a year, and might rise to £8,000 or 
£10,000. Why, he asked, was this unre- 
stricted competitive system not applied to 
the diplomatic service; the term effete might 
well be applied to the diplomatic service, 
and the system that had succeeded so well 
as regarded Indian appointments might be 
applied to that service. Years ago the 
diplomatic was re-modelled; but Earl 
Russell had taken care not to give it a 
plebeian character, for he had made a rule 
that for two years the nominees should 
serve without fee, with the view, no doubt, 
of excluding the sons of bakers and butchers 
from the service. The noble Earl, no 
doubt, thought they would smell of the shop, 
and had no desire that such persons should 
Mr. Smollett 
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come between the wind and his nobility, 
As he had said, the competitive system 
might be applied to the higher grades of 
the Civil Service in this country—unless 
the right hon. Baronet opposite disclaimed 
its success in India, in which case the 
observations he had made would not be 
applicable. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF after congratu- 
lating the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Smollett) upon his conversion, 
and his accession to the thin ranks of 
the diplomatic reformers, pointed out 
that the present Examiners were drawn 
chiefly from among men who had highly 
distinguished themselves at the Univer. 
sity ; and by the natural bent of their 
minds, and by their training, they would 
be disposed to show as much favour as 
possible to the particular class of mind to 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite desired 
to give an artificial benefit ix these exami- 
nations. In our highly organized state of 
society, where intellectual labour was so 
much subdivided, specialness was a much 
more important product than the mind 
which was capable of mere general adapt- 
ability. That, however, was not the case 
in India; and there were many men who 
had done great things in India, and who 
had always maintained that they owed the 
power of doing them to the fact that they 
had been educated, not according to the 
received orthodox English rule, but on the 
more desultory scrambling system which 
prevailed fifty years ago, more than now, 
at the Scotch Universities. As British 
rule got more consolidated in India, there 
might not be so much want for that kind 
of man, but for some time to come 
there would be room enough for the small 
sprinkling who were now-a-days sent there. 

Mr. HENNESSY maintained that the 
last Return of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners contradicted the assertion that they 
had laid down a system which was incon- 
sistent with the system of education at the 
public schools and Universities. The two 
gentlemen who stood No. 1 and No. 2 io 
the list had been examined in English, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
and two Eastern languages ; and, putting 
aside the two Eastern languages, these 
were just the subjects which were taught at 
our public schools and Universities. The 
same might be said of all the other gentle- 
men who had passed successfully. It was a 
fact, too, that those who had succeeded 
had taken up a smaller number of subjects 
than the unsuccessful candidates. He 
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heartily agreed with what had been said 
by the hon. Gentleman near him, that the 
competitive system ought to be applied to 
the whole of our Civil Service. 

Mr. KINNAIRD expressed a hope that 
the claims of the Natives of India to be 
employed in the Civil Service of the 
country would not be overlooked. He had 
not heard a word in the debate with refe- 
rence to them. 

Mr. TORRENS called the right hon. 
Baronet’s attention to the inconvenience 
and hardships which had been occasioned 
by the recent alteration of the maximum 
age at which candidates could be examined 
from twenty-two to twenty-one years of 
age. He had recently received a letter 
from a gentleman who said that he had 
spent a large sum of money in educating his 
son specially with a view to this Indian ex- 
amination. His son had foregone collegiate 
honours with the same view, in the hope 
that there would be two chances of exami- 
nation, one at twenty-one and the other at 
twenty-two; but now, at four months’ 
notice, he found that he was deprived of 
one of these chances. No doubt there were 
many others in the same situation. He 
thought a longer period might be allowed 
to elapse between the time at which such 
changes were announced, and that at which 
they came into operation. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that he might state that the young man 
to whom his hon. Friend had alluded was 
a nephew of Sir John Lawrence. It was 
reasonable that notice should be given of 
any change in the rule as to age. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I shall 
refer very shortly to the various observations 
which have been made in the course of the de- 
bate. I am rather surprised to find that my 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Smollett) should 
suppose that the opinions which he quoted 
from Mr. Montgomery Martin’s book are 
mine, The fact is, that those opinions are 
those of Mr. Montgomery Martin, and I 
entirely disclaim any responsibility for them, 
though Mr. Martin had recourse to official 
documents for his information. My noble 
Friend is mistaken also in respect to the 
nature of the examination which took place 
under the noble Lord who preceded me in 
the India Office (Lord Stanley). I think 
there were thirty vacancies when the noble 
Lord introduced that examination ; and it 
was of a most elementary character, being 
what is commonly called an examination 
in reading, writing, and eyphering. I do 
not think it necessary to go into the ques- 
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tion of competition for the Indian Civil 
Service. That question has been settled 
for some years. The real question which 
the hon. Gentleman desires to raise is as to 
the existing examination—whether it shall 
be continued as it now stands, or shall be 
modified. An hon. Gentleman, as I under- 
stand him, says that the examinations have 
been conducted as if it was rather the object 
to discourage those candidates who go up 
from the public schools and the Universities. 
Having gone through a public school and 
a University myself, and being most grate- 
ful for the education I received in those 
institutions, I should be the last man to 
look with disfavour on the examination and 
the admittance into the Indian service of 
candidates who had received their educa- 
tion in that way ; but the hon. Gentleman 
must recollect that the principle on which 
the Indian Civil Service was thrown open 
was that it should be open to all British 
subjects of all parts of the world ; that it 
was as much intended to admit the Native 
Indian, if he proved himself qualified, as 
the son of an English gentleman. And 
I am happy to say that a very intelligent 
Hindoo from Bengal has passed a success- 
ful examination, and now holds an ap- 
pointment in the Indian Civil Service. 
I hope that that appointment will convince 
the Natives of India that such as show 
themselves qualified will be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the government of the country, 
and that consequently considerable impetus 
will be given to their desire to acquire im- 
proved education. I am sure that their 
doing so will strengthen our position in 
India, and therefore I think we should 
be acting unwisely, and not at all in ac- 
cordance with the principle of those ex- 
aminations, if we were to exclude from the 
subjects one of the learned languages of 
India. I can assure hon. Gentlemen that 
the principle on which the examinations 
were founded and the subjects were se- 
lected, was not to give the slightest pre- 
ference to any one kind of education or any 
one kind of learning. The intention was 
that the subjects should be of so universal 
a character as that persons educated in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland—whether 
at a public or a private school—or in Be- 
nares, Bombay, or Calcutta, or in any other 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, should 
have an opportunity of presenting them- 
selves for examination with the view of 
entering the Civil Service of India. It was 
intended that the examination should test 
not the candidate’s knowledge in any par- 
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ticular subject, but his acquaintance with 
four or five, or some other number of sub- 
jects, so as to show his capacity, his ge- 
neral education, and what the hon. Gen- 
tleman calls his intellectual adaptability. 
It was believed that if the candidate was 
successful in such an examination, it 
would show his capability of acquiring 
that further knowledge which would ren- 
der him fit for the service. The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this subject 
seems to think that the examination, as 
now conducted is rather directed against 
the English Universities; but I think 
if hon. Members will look to the names 
of the Commissioners by which this 
system was recommended, they will see 
that they were men not likely to advocate 
anything which would have a tendency 
adverse to University education. It en- 
cluded Lord Macaulay, Lord Ashburton, 
the Rev. H. Melville, Chaplain of the East 
India Company, the Rev. B. Jowett, and 
Sir John Lefevre. Every one of them a 
University man—every one of them a dis- 
tinguished University man. The system 
which they recommended has been pursued 
up to the present time, and those who con- 
duct it are generally University men. I do 
not believe there is anything in the present 
system of examination which tends in the 
slightest degree to diseourage the men from 
the Universities. I quite admit that the 
proportion of candidates from the English 
Universites has decreased ; and I am sorry 
for it, because I think the education a man 
gets in an English University, indepen- 
dently of intellectual acquirements, is one 
eminently calculated to fit him for service 
in India. But I think the circumstances 
which the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
has meitioned sufficiently account for 
that circumstance. I have inquired the 
opinion of authorities at the University on 
the sudject, and their opinion seems to be 
that the openings in this country for young 
men of position are so numerous and so 
constantly on the increase as to prevent 
any great desire on the part of young men 
from the University to proceed to India 
for the purpose of spending a large por- 
tion of their lives in the Civil Service. 
But there is another cause which the hon. 
Member seems to forget — namely, the 
great increase of other places of education 
in the United Kingdom. Places of educa- 
tion have been brought under the notice 
of the public, and have taken a permanent 
position which a few years ago had never 
been heard of. At the period to which I 
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refer a large proportion of the sons of 
persons in the better ranks of society 
went to one or other of the Universities ; 
now thereare a great number of establish- 
ments independently of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish Universities, in which young 
gentlemen receive an education which 
qualifies them to compete for Govern- 
ment appointments. Now, with refer. 
ence to the system of cramming, my 
attention had been called to the cireum- 
stances which the hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned, and I suggested to the Civil Service 
Commissioners whether it might not be 
possible to revise the subjects of examina- 
tion. There is not the slightest doubt 
that, to some extent, the tendency of all 
competitive examinations is to encourage 
cramming ; but, though in my time what 
is called a ‘“‘crammer’’ or a ‘* coach” 
was hardly known in the University, I 
believe that is not the case in modern 
days. The objection taken to the present 
system of examination is steted to be this 
—that, by the accumulation of marks for 
knowledge in many less important branches 
of learning of which candidates possess . 
a very limited knowledge, a greater ac- 
quaintance with larger subjects is over- 
borne. As far as I can test the objec- 
tion by the result of the last examination, it 
does not seem to be well founded. Forty 
candidates were selected at that examina- 
tion, and Sir Edward Ryan went over the 
marks with me. It turned out that if you 
took the marks for five subjects in addition 
to English, thirty-nine out of the forty 
would have been in exactly the places they 
held. This shows that in all probability 
the system which the hon. Member would 
recommend—that of confining the exami- 
nation to five subjects—would have been 
totally ineffectual in producing a different 
result. By limiting still further the number 
of subjects, you would decrease your chance 
of securing men of general capacity ; but 
I believe that by not allowing credit for 
any subject in which the marks were not 
above a certain number, the object which 
the hon. Member has in view might really 
be attained. I called the attention of the 
Commissioners to that point, and they re- 
plied that by a more careful system of 
marking every desirable object can be 
attained, without deviating from the great 
principle that the examinations should be 
open to all. Then the hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the change which has been 
made with regard to the time which the 
candidates spend in this country. It 
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perfectly true that the great object which 
we wish to attain with reference to these 
young men is that they should acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the law—not merely 
the theoretical acquaintance with its princi- 
ples which can be imparted in the lectures 
of a professor. Part of their duty as civil 
servants in India consists in the adminis- 
tration of the law. As Judges or Magis- 
trates this knowledge will, of course, be 
indispensable, and even as collectors of 
Revenue it will be found necessary, be- 
cause these officials have to decide upon 
revenue cases. There is hardly a position 
in India which can be occupied by one of 
the civil servants of the Crown where a 
knowledge of the law is not very essential. 
For that reason, therefore, we regard their 
attendance in our courts of law as being 
most necessary in order that they may see 
practically how trials are conducted and 
how justice is administered. While I re- 
gret in many respects, the abolition of 
Haileybury College, I must admit that it 
was incompatible with the acquisition of 
that practical knowledge of the law to 
which I have referred. Formerly it was 
the custom for a young man to remain one 
year in London, and another in one of the 
Presidency towns in [ndia; but it was 
found that this latter did them very little 
good. It has been consequently proposed 
that they shall henceforth spend the two 
years in London, and an allowance will be 
made to them on account of the expense 
to which they will thus be put. The ques- 
tion, no doubt, remains whether any 
establishment should be formed in the 
neighbourhood of London, and to this sub- 
ject we have given a good deal of con- 
sideration. I consulted upon this point 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and they 
were, on the whole, indisposed to my taking 
the necessary steps for the formation of 
such an establishment. The Commis- 
sioners stated that a very large proportion 
of the candidates spent their time at home, 
some with their families and many with 
their relations, and that under this system 
the moral superintendence was better than 
that which they would get by living in 
colleges. Upon this point I have entirely 
reserved my own opinion, because we shall 
see how the system works. If after ex- 
perience we should deem it advisable to 
establish such a college in London we 
shall not shrink from taking the necessary 
steps. In consequence of these changes 
it was found necessary to reduce the limit 
of age, especially as the Government of 
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India were strongly of opinion that the 
present high limit of the age at which 
civil servants were sent out to that 
country ought not to be extended. The 
reduction was therefore, made from twenty- 
two years of age to twenty-one. I have 
stated that as to the length of notice of 
the change, I have done only what was 
done on former occasions, and I can- 
not admit that I possess that kind of 
vested interest in the prospective examina- 
tions which my hon. Friend claims for 
them. Our object is to go into the world 
and to get well educated young men 
wherever they are to be found, no matter 
where or in what manner their education 
has been acquired. We wish to obtain 
the best cultivated young men, whether 
they have devoted their time to Latin or 
Greek, to Sanscrit or Arabic, to French 
or German, or to any other department of 
knowledge, without requiring that that 
knowledge should have been imparted at a 
commercial school, a university, or any 
other particular establishment. We wish 
to have them well educated up to a certain 
point, because we find that that very edu- 
cation which they have acquired renders 
their after course more easy. I am there- 
fore sorry that I cannot deal with the 
representations of my hon. Friend, I have, 
however, a pretty good suspicion of the 
party by whom he was applied to. With 
regard to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I may say that I have not the 
slightest objection to the production of the 
papers for which he asks. The only ob- 
jection I have is, that it appears to me 
to be putting the House to an unnecessary 
expense to have them printed in a sepa- 
rate form, because the Report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners will be laid upon 
the table of the House in due course, and 
these papers will be found in the appendix 
to that Report. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he could not 
quite agree with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles Wood) that the object of 
competitive examination was to throw the 
Indian Civil Service open to all classes, 
whatever their colour—it was to get 
the best educated men they could. He 
believed it was the opinion of Lord Ma- 
caulay if the Civil Service of India were 
thrown open to competitive examination, 
the result would be that the ‘* flower 
of the educated youth of England would 
flock to the East.’ The reverse, however, 
had been the case, and for several reasons. 
The Indian Civil Service was not what it 
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had been, owing to the fact that the best 

rizes had been thrown open to briefless 
awyers and other outsiders. Then again 
the candidates had no guarantee that their 

rivileges, curtailed as they already had 
on would not be still further shorn of 
the few good things still remaining. It 
was a well known fact that young civilians 
going to India, on learning the altered 
state of the service, declared that they had 
been deceived, and that if they had been 
aware of the manner in which the appoint- 
ments, pay, retirements, and pensions had 
been cut down, they would never have left 
England at all. Undoubtedly, the first 
candidates under the competitive system 
were young men of a superior order ; but 
a change for the worse had rapidly set in, 
and the young men selected in the present 
day could not compare with the Haileybury 
youths for esprit de corps or physique, and 
did not take anything like the same interest 
in the service. He held in his hand a 
pamphlet published upon the most excellent 
and practical authority, by Mr. W. Nassau 
Lees, L.L.D., Secretary of the Board of 
Examiners, Persian Translator to the Go- 
vernment of India, and Principal of the 
Mahommedan College. The writer of that 
pamphlet condemned the present system 
and ridiculed the idea of the candidates 
being obliged to obtain a certain number 
of marks, because he said that— 

“Tt only lead to young men rushing over to 

France or to Germany in order that by that means 
they might acquire a knowledge of the French or 
German languages, and thus obtain 100 or 150 
more marks for their score, which would be of no 
practical use to them in India.” 
Dr. Lees was also of opinion that the educa- 
tion of Indian Civil Service officers should be 
commenced and completed in England, to 
avoid the necessity for their being detained 
for several months at the capitals of the In- 
dian Presidencies to attend lectures. Mr. 
Lees further thought that the establishment 
in England of a college similar to Hailey- 
bury would confer a great boon upon theser- 
vice, and would reduce the Estimates for 
the Indian Budget by £30,000 per annum, 
as compared with the present system. He 
(Mr. Vansittart) did not think the com- 
petitive system had answered the expecta- 
tions of Lord Macaulay and others who had 
advocated its introduction. Compared with 
what it was formerly, the service at present 
was very indifferent ; and that was one of 
the explanations of the difficulty there was 
in persuading University and other men of 
superior talents to enter it, 
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Mr. ARTHUR MILLS, in reply, said, 
he did not wish to reduce the number of 
subjects of examination ; but he thought 
it would be sufficient to examine the can- 
didates for the service on three or four 
branches of knowledge, irrespective of their 
place of education. He also thought that 
the time for the candidates to go out should 
be fixed, and not subject to arbitrary 
change. After the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the papers would be 
published in the appendix of this years’ 
Report, he did not wish to press his 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1861). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MOFFATT said, he rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bankruptcy Act of 1861 and 
the existing state of the Laws in regard 
to Debtor and Creditor, and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1861 deserves the prompt and serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

The subject, he said, was a most disagree- 
able one to all parties—to the debtor who 
had cheated his creditors, to the creditors 
who had lost their money, and especially 
so to that House, seeing that upon the 
Legislature rested the responsibility of the 
present system by which fraud was made 
so easy and profitable to those who chose 
to take advantage of the Act. Without 
going back to the time of the Tudors or 
the early Georges, he would give a brief 
outline of the history of bankruptcy during 
the latter part of the present century, 
which would be found exceedingly instruc- 
tive. Forty years ago bankruptcy cases 
were under the control of that somewhat 
slow and expensive tribunal the Court of 
Chancery, while the creditors managed, 
and in many cases mismanaged, affairs for 
themselves, because the assignees were 
under no official control from the Court. 
About that time a great bankruptcy re- 
form measure was brought forward by 
Lord Brougham. That measure, instead 
of proving a great success, worked most 
unsatisfactorily. The great alteration was 
then made, and Commissioners and official 
assignees were appointed, and thus the 
matter remained for twenty years. During 
that period matters went from bad to worse, 
and it was found that official assignees 
were at least as expert as creditors’ assig- 
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nees were in abstracting funds from the 
bankrupt’s estates. To show how unsatis- 
factory Lord Brougham’s Act was, he need 
only state that during twenty years there 
were no less than eleven Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed for the purpose of amending 
it. Eventually, there came the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1849, which, again, had ren- 
dered matters worse than they were before. 
Then came the Act of 1861, which had 
done a great deal more harm than good. 
That Act expunged the distinction between 
the trading and the non-trading commu- 
nities. The results were somewhat start- 
ling, for the trading community had been, 
in consequence of the manifold evils of the 
system, in a great degree prevented from 
availing themselves of the benefits of the 
Bankruptcy Court. Owing to the exer- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor, an inquiry 
had been instituted into the way in which 
the surplus fees in bankruptcy were dealt 
with, They should be paid into the 
Bankruptcy Fee Fund. The result of that 
inquiry was that, while in 1862—during 
which year there was no inquiry—there 
was only the sum of £1,300 paid in; it 
increased in 1863, when there was inquiry, 
to £13,620, and in 1864 to £45,158. 
The result of the new system was that 
in this great country the Bankruptcy 
Court during the year ending the 1] th of 
October, 1864, collected only £677,536, 
on which the official charges amounted to 
£140,000 ; leaving to the creditors under 
all the bankruptcies in the United Kingdom 
£530,000. In 1843, when the commerce 
of the country was not half its present 
amount, there were 1,112 bankruptcies, 
and the sum collected was £1,067,976. 
Last year there were 7,200 bankruptcies, 
and the amount collected and divided among 
the creditors was £530,000. And if they 
analyzed the list of bankruptcies for last 
year, they would find that out of the 7,200 
bankrupts, 6,600 were made bankrupts on 
their own petition, and only 600 at the 
instance of their creditors. It would fur- 
ther appear that of those made bankrupts 
on their own petition, 5,324 paid no divi- 
dend at all, and 848 a dividend under 
2s. 6d. in the pound; 5,335 bankrupts got 
their discharge, and only 80 out of 7,224 
were refused their discharge—a proof either 
of marvellous laxity in the law, or of won- 
derful honesty in the bankrupts. The 
present position was practically this— 
Wherever there was an estate with any 
prospect of a dividend the creditors agreed 
to any course, compromise, composition, 
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or assignment, rather than go to the Court 
of Bankruptey, The natural consequence 
was that every debtor knew perfectly well 
he had an instrument in his hand by which 
he could cheat his creditors, and the only 
question with him was what was the smallest 
amount his creditors would be willing to 
take in lieu of 20s. in the pound. That 
was done in two ways, both of which were 
inaugurated by the Act of 1861, by com- 
position or assignment. Composition the 
creditors generally preferred. To give a 
most striking proof of how this system of 
allowing debtors to evade their debts was 
telling on the mercantile interests of the 
country he might state that in 1863 the 
number of compositions was 640, while in 
1864 the number was 1,348. In the last 
three months of 1864 there were 302 
registered deeds compounding for less than 
5s. in the pound, and of these 244, or nearly 
five-sixths, were under 3s. in the pound 
Some were as low as 3d., 6d., and 8d. in the 
pound. Anything was taken rather than go 
through the Bankruptcy Court. The great 
mass of the insolvency of the country was 
settled under assignments. There was 
scarcely a week passed without the ap- 
pearance in the ‘* Money Article’’ of the 
London newspapers of intimations that 
such a firm, extensively engaged in bu- 
siness, perhaps only a few menths old, 
had suspended payment, and they had 
placed their affairs in the hands of an 
accountant — a friendly accountant, or 
their own solicitor. The accountant or 
solicitor said to the creditors, Wait; we 
shall inspect the books and tell you what 
will happen. The creditors were kept 
at bay. The friendly solicitor or accoun- 
tant—many of whom were firms of the 
highest respectability—took the books as 
they found them, and never inquired he- 
low the surface of the accounts, Any 
indiscretion, any malversation, any amount 
of abstraction from the assets of the 
estate might pass undiscovered. The 
creditors had no means of knowing it. 
They were called together, and simply 
told the estate would pay 7s. or 10s. in 
the pound; there was an assignment, 
& composition, and there an end of the 
transaction. The result was generally 
a serious disappointment as between the 
estimate first made, and the amount 
paid under the deed. It was not plea- 
sant to mention instances, but he knew 
two or three great failures within the 
last eight months where the accounts 
looked as if there would be 20s. to every 
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creditor, and where the debts at the pre- 
sent time might be bought for 2s. or 3s. 
per pound. The insolvents passed in this 
way without any censure, and without the 
slightest difficulty or trouble to them- 
selves. In many instances the insolvent 
made a great profit by this mode of set- 
tlement. It was a disgrace to the Legis- 
lature and a discredit to the country that 
such a state of law should exist. It did 
exist to an extent the House would hardly 
believe. He had obtained a return of the 
deeds registered in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey and in the office of the Chief Re- 
gistrar during the months of November 
and December, 1864, showing the amount 
of stamp and ad valorem duty paid thereon, 
the amount of property or composition com- | 
prised therein or distributable thereunder, 
and the amount of unsecured debts above 
£10 comprised therein. He found that in 
the month of November, 1864, the deeds 
registered were 455, the amount of estate 
and effects comprised or distributable was 
£1,047,700, and the amount of unsecured 
debts above £10 was £3,938,125. And 
in December, 1864, the deeds registered 
were 518, the amount of estate and effects 
comprised or distributable £1,246,600, 
and the unsecured debts above £10, 
£4,049,249. That would be at the rate of 
£48,000,000 a year. It might be objected 
that these were months of extreme pres- 
sure and exceptions to the general rule; 
but he had obtained another return which 
showed that this was rather the normal 
state in which composition deeds now 
were. The number of deeds registered in 
the two months he had named was 973, 
with a stamp duty of £6,000; while the 
number for the six months ending 11th 
April, was 2,800, with a stamp duty of 
£15,614, and the stamp duty was only a 
partial test as it extended only up to 
£80,000. The state of the law as effect- 
ing debtor and creditor was as bad as could 
well be imagined. It was well for the 
House, then, to inquire what might be 
the remedy. Very few remedies had 
been suggested except by the practice 
in Scotland. It was surprising how 
little attention had been given to this sub- 
ject. Take what had occurred before the 
Committee of last Session. The wit- 
nesses generally had not grappled with 
the question whether the principle was a 
right one on which they had heretofore 
legislated. All the attacks upon Lord 
Brougham’s proposition were on the ques- 
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with respect to the benefit of the estate, 
He thought that principle had been proved 
to be essentially and fundamentally wrong. 
He believed the best system would be to 
leave creditors to manage their own affairs 
with their debtors, and that the State 
should interfere with them as little as pos- 
sible. If the debtor had been guilty of fraud, 
let him be brought before the ordinary tri- 
bunals of the country ; but the creditors 
should not have the power to punish the 
debtorin any way. Under the old law the 
ereditor had power to take the body of 
the debtor, and that he believed was the 
least profitable and advantageous resource 
they could give the creditor. The Com- 
mittee recommended the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt — that they should 
take away from the creditor the power of 
coercing the body of the debtor. They 
proposed also that the creditors should 
have the fullest and freest access to the 
property of the debtor, and that from the 
moment of insolvency it should vest exclu- 
sively in them. The Committee proposed 
that they should abolish the whole of the 
present system of bankruptcy, and that 
they should in lieu thereof give the credi- 
tors the power of choosing their own offi- 
cers and managing their own affairs them- 
selves, only taking care to supply them 
with efficient supervision in regard to the 
officers whom they might employ. This 
difficulty undoubtedly occurred in settling 
that question—that it was practically im- 
possible to get the individual creditors to 
look after their own affairs and those of 
the general body ‘of the creditors; and 
consequently the remedy recommended by 
the Committee was the remedy suggested 
by the Scottish practice, and which had 
been sanctioned by a successful experience 
of ten years. The main change proposed 
by the Committee, then, was the total 
abolition, as soon as might be practicable, 
of the whole system of bankruptcy as it 
now existed in practice. One thing, he 
thought, was quite certain—namely, that 
a worse system than the present one 
could not be devised, and any change which 
they could make must be for the bet- 
ter. The measures proposed received the 
most careful consideration from the Com- 
mittee, and he thought the Committee 
were greatly encouraged in the somewhat 
bold course which they had adopted by a 
communication made to them by a noble 
and learned Lord who had taken a great 
interest in that subject. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had addressed to him, as Chairman 
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of the Committee, a letter, in which he 
said — 

“Ts it not a mistake to attempt, in a system of 
rules for the collection and distribution of the 
assets of a bankrupt, to create a code for enforc- 
ing commercial morality ?”’ 


He quite agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord as tothat. The letter continued — 


“ A very large part of the present bankruptcy 
law relates to the manner in which a certificate 
or discharge shall be granted or refused to a bank- 
rupt, to his protection from arrest, to the liability 
or non-liability of future acquired property, and 
to the punishment of the bankrupt in the event of 
his being found to have committed any act which 
the bankruptcy law treats as contrary to commer- 
cial integrity. This attempt to combine the 
punishment of the dishonest or reckless debtor 
with the collection and distribution of his remain- 
ing property is in my judgment a very great mis- 
take. It has led to the most expensive and most 
unsatisfactory and imperfect part of the present 
system. I would abolish it altogether. If aman 
has committed a fraud, let him be punished by the 
existing criminal law. If that be not severe and 
stringent enough, make it more so; but do not 
attempt to administer criminal law, or quasi- 
criminal law, in bankruptcy. Let this be the law : 
—On a man becoming bankrupt grant him, on 
his surrender, protection from imprisonment for 
debt (so long as that absurdity continues), but let 
his future estate remain liable to his debts until 
he gets a voluntary discharge from his creditors. 
Let it be his business to obtain such discharge. 
If he does not succeed in obtaining a discharge 
from all his creditors, let him stand, as to his 
future estate, in the shoes of those creditors who 
have signed hisdischarge. All other enforcement 
of penal law, or infliction of penalties, is a mis- 
take. At present, two separate functions are 
confounded—the civil and the criminal. The 
Court of Bankruptcy properly has but one fune- 
tion—the collection and distribution of the debtor’s 
assets, present and future. The law asit stands 
first assumes that it is its duty to provide the 
honest bankrupt with a discharge: It has nosuch 
duty, but having begun with this false principle, 
it is then entangled in the necessity of inquiring 
into the man’s honesty or dishonesty, by artificial 
rules which it has constructed for this purpose. 
All this is a gross mistake, and has been the 
fruitful source of the expense, uncertainty, and 
dissatisfaction that now attend the administra- 
tion of the bankruptcy law.” 


Now, in that he believed was contained the 
whole germ of a thorough reform in the 
present law of bankruptcy, and also a 
remedy by which they might make the 
law of debtor and creditor just and equit- 
able as between them both. He concurred 
very much, although the Committee did 
not, in what the Lord Chancellor said in 
that communication, as to making the dis- 
charge of the debtor depend entirely on the 
acquiescence of the creditors. He could 
understand the State interfering to main- 
tain the integrity of contracts between 
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debtor and creditor, but he could not un- 
derstand the State interfering to violate 
their integrity. He said, let the debtor 
and creditor settle the matter between 
themselves; and as to the payment of 
6s. 8d. in the pound giving a man a right 
to a discharge, he did not agree with the 
Committee. In the matter of assignments 
he thought it was still more objectionable. 
However, the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, if embodied in an Act, would, in 
his opinion, produce the greatest possible 
benefit to the mercantile interests. He 
trusted it was not necessary to urge upon 
the Government that on a question so vast 
as that, involving certainly an annual tax 
upon commerce of considerably more than 
£50,000,000, or about double the yearly 
charge for the National Debt, the Resolu- 
tion which he had ventured to lay on the 
table was deserving of prompt and serious 
attention. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Mr. AYRTON, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he wished to explain the nature of 
the Resolutions to which his hon. Friend 
was anxious that the House should then 
give a general approval. His hon. Friend 
must have satisfied any one who heard his 
statement that our present system of bank- 
ruptcy law had entirely failed. But if that 
complete failure was the only result at 
which Parliament had arrived after devoting 
itself to that subject for a period of nearly 
300 years, they must approach that sub- 
ject with extreme distrust of their own 
opinions ; and he himself should have hesi- 
tated to advocate the adoption of these 
Resolutions had he not believed that, under- 
lying the whole system of our legislation 
on that question, there were some radical 
errors which it was the object of the Com- 
mittee to induce the House to abandon. 
The first of those errors was the notion 
that the imprisonment of a debtor at the 
instance of a creditor was one of the best 
means of obtaining the satisfaction of a 
debt ; and it was a little remarkable that 
in a country like this, which professed so 
much respect for personal liberty, such 
an idea should have so long survived. In 
former times when violence prevailed im- 
prisonment might have been a natural 
remedy in these cases ; and, moreover, our 
system of law in those days did not give 
the suitor an adequate remedy when he had 
obtained the judgment of a Court in his 
favour. The result was that although the 
creditor had acquired a right he was prac- 
tically unable to enforce it, because the law 
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took cognizance only of property which 
could be readily seized and sold in the 
market, but not of other forms of property 
which were not capable of being disposed 
of by the officer of the court. Therefore 
imprisonment for debt came to be regarded 
as a means of reaching any property of 
which the debtor might be possessed. In 
later years attempts had been made to ren- 
der various kinds of property available for 
the payment of debts ; but those attempts 
had been comparatively feeble, and recourse 
continued to be had to the process which 
the Committee now sought to abolish. It 
was surprising that anybody should be 
found to advocate imprisonment for debt, 
beeause it seemed to defeat every object 
which a creditor might be supposed to have 
in view in commencing a civil proceeding. If 
the debtor had no property imprisoning him 
could not serve the creditor, but could only 
prevent the debtor from earning, by his 
industry or intelligence, the means of meet- 
ing the demands upon him. If, on the 
other hand, he had property, the remedy 
was to search it out and make it available 
in satisfaction of his debts. Again, the 
system of imprisonment was also mischie- 
vous, because it lost sight of the line of 
demarcation between a civil and a criminal 
proceeding, the former having for its ob- 
ject the satisfaction in money or money’s 
worth of some demand ; the latter seeking 
the punishment of the offender by impri- 
sonment more or less severe. Again, 
imprisoning a person if he were involved 
in difficulties only added to his embarrass- 
ment, and by taking away his power of 
looking after his affairs tended to the 
greater devastation of the estate which it 
was desirable for the sake of the creditors 
should be preserved. The Committee, for 
these reasons, came to the conclusion that 
it was absolutely necessary to sweep wholly 
away the fallacious system of imprison- 
ment for debt. In the case of a person 
who attempted to abscond from the country 
without giving up his property, there would 
still be power to detain him until he had 
disclosed it. The next Resolution arose 
out of the change which the Committee 
proposed tomake. The law was at present 
applied only to debts above £50, and a large 
number of debtors would escape if that 
limit was retained. The Committee came 
to the conclusion that the provision of the 
last Bankruptey Acts as to trader debtor 
summonses should be extended to amounts 
below £50 ; so that while imprisonment for 
debt was abolished, every creditor would 
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be able to push to the fullest extent his 
claim against his debtor. Bankruptcy be. 
ing, thus speaking, generally redueed to the 
simple condition that a man was unable to 
meet the demands which were made upon 
him by his creditors, the Committee were 
of opinion that it would no longer be ne- 
cessary to maintain important Courts of Jus. 
tice all over the country for the adminis- 
tration of the law with regard toit. All 
that would be necessary in 99 cases out of 
100—he might say, in 999 cases out of 
1,000—would be merely an authentic re- 
cord of the facts of the status of the 
bankrupt, and this it was proposed should 
be made in the country by the County 
Courts, and in the metropolis by a special 
Court to be constituted for the purpose. 
The next evil to be cured arose from the 
old idea that bankruptcy was in some sort 
a penal proeeeding, which must be pressed 
with great rigour against the bankrupt. 
The consequence was that as soon as a 
man failed a flight of officers were let 
loose against him, by whom his property 
was harried until it was delivered to his 
creditors shorn of one-third of its amount. 
In 99 cases out of 100 the employment of 
all this legal machinery wes quite need- 
less ; and the Committee therefore recom- 
mended that a bankrupt’s estate should 
remain in his custody until a meeting of 
creditors had been held to express their 
opinion as to the best mode of dealing 
with it, power being given to the Judge 
to order the immediate disposal of any- 
thing that was so perishable that it could 
not be preserved for even a few days. The 
next alteration recommended referred to 
the rights of secured creditors. At pre- 
sent secured creditors who clearly had en- 
tirely different interests from those of cre- 
ditors holding no seeurity, exercised rights 
as to the disposal of the estate to the full 
amount of the demands, The result was 
that they got assignees appointed who 
were favourable to themselves, and who 
were not active in investigating what por- 
tion of the estate was really available to 
meet the demands of the unsecured cre- 
ditors, but connived at the enforcement of 
their securities. In order to redress this 
grievance, the Committee proposed that 
creditors should only interfere in the first 
steps for the administration of the bank- 
rupt’s estate to the extent of their unse- 
cured debts ; thus reserving to the unse- 
cured creditors the whole power of direct- 
ing the administration of the estate. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
resent; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
rs not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’cloek. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brizs —- Ordered — Fire 
Brigade (Metropolis)*; Inclosure (No. 2).* 

First Reading—Record of Title (Ireland) * [151] 
Lords 


Second Reading—Roman Catholic Oath [86] ; 
Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 


(139). 
Committee—Dogs Regulation (Ireland) [127]— 
n.P.; Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000) * [142]. 
Report—Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000) * [142]. 
Considered as amended — County of Sussex * 
[138]. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL—[Buz 86.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Monsell.) 


Mr. LEFROY rose to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. In doing so he experienced min- 
gled feelings of regret and satisfaction. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had 
brought this matter forward with great 
moderation and foree of argument had 
said that it was one which concerned the 
consciences of many of our fellow subjects. 
He (Mr. Lefroy) however did not intend to 
deal with it as a religious question. He 
would treat the matter not in respect to 
religion but to the Church as a temporal 
establishment. It had been well said by a 
dignitary of the Church at the present day, 
the Church of Christ rested upon a rock, 
and could not be shaken by man’s efforts; 
but the Establishment itself was of human 
formation, and being affected by human 
attacks it became those who thought it 
was necessarily and essentially connected 
with the religious part of their worship 
to defend it. He must therefore remind 
the House that the oath now sought to 
be abolished had been thought necessary 
by the leading statesmen of both parties 
at the time of the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, as a security for the Estab- 
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lished Church in Ireland. And it was 
regarded in this light not only by the Pro- 
testants of all denominations, but was ac- 
quiesced in as such by the Roman Catho- 
lies, or at least those of them who agreed 
in the views entertained in 1826 by the 
Duke of Norfolk and the leading Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry, as well as 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land and Ireland. In.1826 the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, Vicars Apostolic, and 
others of Great Britain drew up a decla- 
ration in which they said that they did not 
despise the obligation of an oath, that their 
allegiance was not divided between their 
Sovereign and the Pope, and that they did 
not claim the property of the Church estab- 
lished; and the Duke of Norfolk and forty 
or fifty Peers and Commoners adopted the 
spirit of the same declaration. The ob- 
ject of these declarations at that time was 
to accomplish the great purpose of Catholic 
emancipation. As a further proof that 
these views were adopted by the leaders 
of the Roman Catholic Church before 
1829 in order to accomplish that pur- 
pose, he would refer to the evidence of 
Dr. Murray and Dr. Doyle, given before 
the House of Commons’ Committee on the 
state of Ireland. Dr. Murray said there 
was no wish on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to disturb the present estab- 
lishment, nor any objection to give the 
most full and entire assurance upon that 
subject by any declaration that might be 
required. Dr. Doyle being asked before 
the same Committee what would be the 
effect of passing the Emancipation Act, 
said that the general benefit would be in- 
calculable. He declared that “ in his opi- 
nion it would put an end to those heats and 
animosities which then prevailed so gene- 
rally, would tranquillize the public mind, 
and link together in harmony the various 
sections of the people.’ In a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Liverpool at the same time, 
Dr. Doyle stated that if emancipation were 
granted the country would settle down 
into a state of quietness; that they would 
not feel the jealousy which they now 
felt against the clergy of the Established 
Church ; that they would regard them as 
brethren labouring in the same vineyard, 
and seeking to promote the interests of 
their common country. These declarations 
had a great effect in smoothing the way 
for the Emancipation Act. Sir Robert 
Peel, who in bringing forward that mea- 
sure sacrificed many personal friendships, 
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speech, from which, as showing how the 
authors of emancipation viewed the sub- 
ject, he would read to the House some 
extracts. Sir Robert Peel prefaced his 
speech by moving that that part of the 
Speech from the Throne which related to 
Ireland, and which recommended to Par- 
liament the consideration of the laws im- 
posing civil disabilities on his Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects be read. Those passages 
were as follows :— 


“The state of Ireland has been the object of 
lis Majesty’s continued solicitude, 

“ His Majesty laments that, in that part of the 
United Kingdom, an Association should still exist, 
which is dangerous to the public peace, and in- 
consistent with the spirit of the constitution ; 
which keeps alive discord and ill-will amongst His 
Majesty’s subjects ; and which must, if permitted 
to continue, effectually obstruct every effort per- 
manently to improve the condition of Ireland. 

“ Lis Majesty confidently relies on the wisdom 
and on the support of his Parliament, and his 
Majesty feels assured that you will commit to him 
such powers as may enable His Majesty to main- 
tain his just authority. 

“ His Majesty recommends that when this es- 
sential object shall have been accomplished, you 
shall take into your deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland, and that you shall re- 
view the laws which impose civil disabilities on 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

“You will consider whether the removal of 
those disabilities can be effected consistently with 
the full and permanent security of our Establish- 
ments in Church and State, with the maintenance 
of the Reformed Religion established by Law, and 
of the Rights and Privileges of the Bishops and 
Clergy of this Realm, and of the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge. 

“These are institutions which must ever be 
held sacred in this Protestant Kingdom, and which 
it is the duty and the determination of His Ma- 
jesty to preserve inviolate.—[2 Hansard, xx. 737.] 


Sir Robert Peel then proceeded to state a 
history of the circumstances which had 
induced him to undertake to introduce a 
measure in accordance with the Royal 
Speech, and after giving a narrative of 
the various Motions that had been made, 
and of the political events which had oc- 
curred in reference to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, proceeded to say— 


“The measures which I propose for granting 
relief to the Roman Catholics are founded upon 
two great principles: The abolition of civil dis- 
tinctions on account of the religious creed of the 
Roman Catholics ; and the maintenance, intact 
and inviolate, of the integrity of the Protestant 
Church, its worship, its discipline, and its govern- 
ment. ‘These measures will restore the equality 
of civil rights; but they will give no favour or 
encouragement to any form of religious worship, 
excepting that which is incorporated by funda- 
mental laws with the constitution of the State, 
and which claims the respect, veneration, and 
affection of a Protestant people.” 


Mr. Lefroy 
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Sir Robert Peel then referred to a sugges- 
tion that had been made, with a view to 
calm the suspicions and fears of those who 
object to the admission of Roman Catholics 
to Parliament, that the Roman Catholic 
Members should be disqualified by law 
from voting on matters relating directly 
or indirectly, to the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church :—and he said— 

“There appear to me numerous and cogent 

objections to this proposal. In the first place, 
it is dangerous to establish the precedent of 
limiting by law the discretion by which the duties 
and functions of a Member of Parliament are to 
be exercised. In the second, it is difficult to 
define beforehand what are the questions which 
affect the interests of the Church. A question 
which has no immediate apparent connection with 
the Church, might have a practical bearing upon 
its welfare ten times more important than an- 
other question which might appear directly to 
concern it.” 
Sir Robert Peel then explained the nature 
of the oath which it was proposed to ad- 
minister to the Roman Catholic in the 
place of those oaths and declarations by 
which he was at that time excluded— 

“In the meanwhile the Bill will provide an 
oath, to the effect following: An oath to which 
the Roman Catholic can have no valid or con- 
scientious objection, which will incorporate the 
substance of the oathsof allegiance and abjuration, 
and will disavow all belief in che temporal or 
civil jurisdiction within this realm of any foreign 
authority. . . . The Roman Catholic who 
will take this oath surely gives us every security 
which an oath can give, that the difference in re- 
ligious faith will not affect his allegiance to the 
king, as his capacity for civil service.” 

And he concluded by saying— 

“In the course I have taken, I have been 
mainly influenced by the anxious desire to provide 
for the maintenance of Protestant interests ; and 
for the security of Protestant establishments. 
This is my defence—this is my consolation — 
this shall be my revenge.” 

He (Mr. Lefroy) certainly could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, who in 
introducing the subject to the House said 
that this was not an inopportune time for 
bringing forward this measure, and asked 
the House to act not in a mere spirit of 
kindness, but of confidence, towards the 
Roman Catholic Members, who were anx- 
ious to act in perfect harmony with the 
other Members of the House. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) confessed he considered this as 
anything but an appropriate time for 
bringing forward the question—inasmuch 
as there was at the time pending before the 
House a Motion for taking away the pro- 
perty of the Church, and transferring it 
to other purposes. At this very time 
meetings were held and associations formed 
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in opposition to the interests of the Church, 
and Members expressed themselves most 
warmly on the subject. An Association 
was formed at Dublin last year, in which 
the Lord Mayor of the day, who was a 
Roman Catholic, took a prominent part, 
although he had taken the oath not to ex- 
ercise the authority of his office in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the Established 
Church ; and at the first meeting of the 
Association he declared its object to be 
the disendowment of the Established 
Church, and the application of its reve- 
nues to other purposes beneficial to the 
Irish people; he there laid it down 
that the question had passed beyond the 
realm of argument, and that such an in- 
stitution as the Irish Church probably had 
never existed before, that it was the cause 
of division and strife, and that the people 
of Ireland were determined never to be 
content until they witnessed its legislative 
abolition. Dr. M‘Hale, in a letter written 
after the Emancipation Act was passed, 
said that he should use every means of 
legal and constitutional opposition within 
his power against this anomalous institu- 
tion, and he protested against the com- 
petency of other persons to put an inter- 
pretation for him upon the provisions 
which had been introduced by Parlia- 
ment. The late Mr. Lucas had said that 
he would never cease his exertions until 
that gross monopoly, the Established 
Church, was cut up by the roots. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
had said, in his place in Parliament, that 
the existence of the Established Church 
in Ireland was a standing insult to the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, and a gross 
violation of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was guilty of a double 
irregularity—in referring to a past debate 
and in reading a Report of it in that 
House. 

Mr. LEFROY said, that he would also 
refer them to the opinion of Dr. Cullen, 
who protested against any system which 
proclaimed the unrestricted circulation of 
the Bible, and gave to every one the right 
of thinking and acting as he wished. 
Such language was in great contrast with 
that of Dr. Doyle and others previous to 
the passing of the Emancipation Act. He 
(Mr. Lefroy) wished it to be understood 
that he did not desire to maintain unne- 
cessary oaths; he could not, however, re- 
gard this oath as standing in that position, 
inasmuch as it formed a public guarantee 
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and was a condition on which the Eman- 
cipation Act was passed. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell), in commenting 
on the Oath of Supremacy, said he would 
comment on the grievances which the 
Roman Catholics suffered in other days; 
and then he went into the question of 
what did affect them most, the oath as to 
the settlement of property and the oath 
affecting attempts on the life of a Sove- 
reign by a subject. The point to which 
it was now his duty to allude was that 
which immediately concerned the Pro- 
testant Church. His right hon. Friend 
admitted that the meaning of the oath 
was doubtful to a great many Roman 
Catholics; but, at the same time, he brought 
forward the authority of a noble Lord, a 
Member of that House and of the Estab- 
lished Church, in favour of the right of 
the Roman Catholics to exercise their 
right of voting in that House upon all 
questions affecting the Church of England. 
But he (Mr. Lefroy) asked, was the opi- 
nion of the noble Lord alluded to, or that 
of any other individual Member of that 
House, to be set against the agreements 
entered into in 1829, and the expressed 
understanding of the Minister of that day? 
The late Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a 
statement made by an hon. Member in 
1836, stated most distinctly that it was 
part of the compact entered into with the 
Roman Catholics in 1829 that they should 
do nothing to interfere with the rights 
and interests of the Protestant Church as 
by law established, and that if, in 1829, 
they could have known the intention of 
Mr. O’Connell to agitate against the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, the fact would 
have raised an insuperable diffigulty to the 
passing of the Emancipation Act. He 
concurred with his right hon. Friend in 
his statement that an oath must be inter- 
preted according to the sense in which 
it was understood by those who framed 
it; but he added that the late Sir Robert 
Peel, from the manner in which he framed 
it, could not have intended it to interfere 
with the ordinary rights of a Member to 
vote upon all questions that came before 
him, but that his object was to restrain 
persons from having recourse to unlawful 
violence in their attempt to interfere with 
or to upset the Church as by law estab- 
lished. He could not agree with his 
right hon. Friend in that view of the case. 
In an essay on the works of Macaulay, 
written by Dr. Murray, the Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Maynooth, that 
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speech, from which, as showing how the 
authors of emancipation viewed the sub- 
ject, he would read to the House some 
extracts. Sir Robert Peel prefaced his 
speech by moving that that part of the 
Speech from the Throne which related to 
Treland, and which recommended to Par- 
liament the consideration of the laws im- 
posing civil disabilities on his Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects be read. Those passages 
were as follows :— 


“The state of Ireland has been the object of 
Ilis Majesty’s continued solicitude, 

“ His Majesty laments that, in that part of the 
United Kingdom, an Association should still exist, 
which is dangerous to the public peace, and in- 
consistent with the spirit of the constitution ; 
which keeps alive discord and ill-will amongst His 
Majesty’s subjects ; and which must, if permitted 
to continue, effectually obstruct every effort per- 
manently to improve the condition of Ireland. 

“ [lis Majesty confidently relies on the wisdom 
and on the support of his Parliament, and his 
Majesty feels assured that you will commit to him 
such powers as may enable His Majesty to main- 
tain his just authority. 

“ His Majesty recommends that when this es- 
sential object shall have been accomplished, you 
shall take into your deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland, and that you shall re- 
view the laws which impose civil disabilities on 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

“You will consider whether the removal of 
those disabilities can be effected consistently with 
the full and permanent security of our Establish- 
ments in Church and State, with the maintenance 
of the Reformed Religion established by Law, and 
of the Rights and Privileges of the Bishops and 
Clergy of this Realm, and of the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge. 

“These are institutions which must ever be 
held sacred in this Protestant Kingdom, and which 
it is the duty and the determination of His Ma- 
jesty to preserve inviolate.—[2 Hansard, xx. 737.] 


Sir Robert Peel then proceeded to state a 
history of the circumstances which had 
induced him to undertake to introduce a 
measure in accordance with the Royal 
Speech, and after giving a narrative of 
the various Motions that had been made, 
and of the political events which had oc- 
curred in reference to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, proceeded to say— 


“The measures which I propose for granting 
relief to the Roman Catholics are founded upon 
two great principles: The abolition of civil dis- 
tinctions on account of the religious creed of the 
Roman Catholics ; and the maintenance, intact 
and inviolate, of the integrity of the Protestant 
Church, its worship, its discipline, and its govern- 
ment. ‘These measures will restore the equality 
of civil rights; but they will give no favour or 
encouragement to any form of religious worship, 
excepting that which is incorporated by funda- 
mental laws with the constitution of the State, 
and which claims the respect, veneration, and 
affection of a Protestant people.” 


Mr. Lefroy 
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Sir Robert Peel then referred to a sugges- 
tion that had been made, with a view to 
calm the suspicions and fears of those who 
object to the admission of Roman Catholics 
to Parliament, that the Roman Catholic 
Members should be disqualified by law 
from voting on matters relating directly 
or indirectly, to the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church :—and he said— 

“There appear to me numerous and cogent 

objections to this proposal. In the first place, 
it is dangerous to establish the precedent of 
limiting by law the discretion by which the duties 
and functions of a Member of Parliament are to 
be exercised. In the second, it is difficult to 
define beforehand what are the questions which 
affect the interests of the Church. A question 
which has no immediate apparent connection with 
the Church, might have a practical bearing upon 
its welfare ten times more important than an- 
other question which might appear directly to 
concern it.” 
Sir Robert Peel then explained the nature 
of the oath which it was proposed to ad- 
minister to the Roman Catholic in the 
place of those oaths and declarations by 
which he was at that time excluded— 

“In the meanwhile the Bill will provide an 
oath, to the effect following: An oath to which 
the Roman Catholic can have no valid or con- 
scientious objection, which will incorporate the 
substance of the oathsof allegiance and abjuration, 
and will disavow all belief in the temporal or 
civil jurisdiction within this realm of any foreign 
authority. . . . The Roman Catholic who 
will take this oath surely gives us every security 
which an oath can give, that the difference in re- 
ligious faith will not affect his allegiance to the 
king, as his capacity for civil service.” 

And he concluded by saying— 

“Tn the course I have taken, I have been 
mainly influenced by the anxious desire to provide 
for the maintenance of Protestant interests ; and 
for the security of Protestant establishments. 
This is my defence—this is my consolation — 
this shall be my revenge.” 

He (Mr. Lefroy) certainly could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, who in 
introducing the subject to the House said 
that this was not an inopportune time for 
bringing forward this measure, and asked 
the House to act not in a mere spirit of 
kindness, but of confidence, towards the 
Roman Catholic Members, who were anx- 
ious to act in perfect harmony with the 
other Members of the House. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) confessed he considered this as 
anything but an appropriate time for 
bringing forward the question—inasmuch 
as there was at the time pending before the 
House a Motion for taking away the pro- 
perty of the Church, and transferring it 
to other purposes. At this very time 
meetings were held and associations formed 
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in opposition to the interests of the Church, 
and Members expressed themselves most 
warmly on the subject. An Association 
was formed at Dublin last year, in which 
the Lord Mayor of the day, who was a 
Roman Catholic, took a prominent part, 
although he had taken the oath not to ex- 
ercise the authority of his office in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the Established 
Church ; and at the first meeting of the 
Association he declared its object to be 
the disendowment of the Established 
Church, and the application of its reve- 
nues to other purposes beneficial to the 
Irish people; he there laid it down 
that the question had passed beyond the 
realm of argument, and that such an in- 
stitution as the Irish Church probably had 
never existed before, that it was the cause 
of division and strife, and that the people 
of Ireland were determined never to be 
content until they witnessed its legislative 
abolition. Dr. M‘Hale, in a letter written 
after the Emancipation Act was passed, 
said that he should use every means of 
legal and constitutional opposition within 
his power against this anomalous institu- 
tion, and he protested against the com- 
petency of other persons to put an inter- 
pretation for him upon the provisions 
which had been introduced by Parlia- 
ment. The late Mr. Lucas had said that 
he would never cease his exertions until 
that gross monopoly, the Established 
Church, was cut up by the roots. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
had said, in his place in Parliament, that 
the existence of the Established Church 
in Ireland was a standing insult to the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, and a gross 
violation of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was guilty of a double 
irregularity—in referring to a past debate 
and in reading a Report of it in that 
House. 

Mr. LEFROY said, that he would also 
refer them to the opinion of Dr. Cullen, 
who protested against any system which 
proclaimed the unrestricted circulation of 
the Bible, and gave to every one the right 
of thinking and acting as he wished. 
Such language was in great contrast with 
that of Dr. Doyle and others previous to 
the passing of the Emancipation Act. He 
(Mr. Lefroy) wished it to be understood 
that he did not desire to maintain unne- 
cessary oaths; he could not, however, re- 
gard this oath as standing in that position, 
inasmuch as it formed a public guarantee 
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and was a condition on which the Eman- 
cipation Act was The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell), in commenting 
on the Oath of Supremacy, said he would 
comment on the grievances which the 
Roman Catholics suffered in other days; 
and then he went into the question of 
what did affect them most, the oath as to 
the settlement of property and the oath 
affecting attempts on the life of a Sove- 
reign by a subject. The point to which 
it was now his duty to allude was that 
which immediately concerned the Pro- 
testant Church. His right hon. Friend 
admitted that the meaning of the oath 
was doubtful to a great many Roman 
Catholics; but, at the same time, he brought 
forward the authority of a noble Lord, a 
Member of that House and of the Estab- 
lished Church, in favour of the right of 
the Roman Catholics to exercise their 
right of voting in that House upon all 
questions affecting the Church of England. 
But he (Mr. Lefroy) asked, was the opi- 
nion of the noble Lord alluded to, or that 
of any other individual Member of that 
House, to be set against the agreements 
entered into in 1829, and the expressed 
understanding of the Minister of that day? 
The late Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a 
statement made by an hon. Member in 
1836, stated most distinctly that it was 
part of the compact entered into with the 
Roman Catholics in 1829 that they should 
do nothing to interfere with the rights 
and interests of the Protestant Church as 
by law established, and that if, in 1829, 
they could have known the intention of 
Mr. O’Connell to agitate against the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, the fact would 
have raised an insuperable diffigulty to the 
passing of the Emancipation Act. He 
concurred with his right hon. Friend in 
his statement that an oath must be inter- 
preted according to the sense in which 
it was understood by those who framed 
it; but he added that the late Sir Robert 
Peel, from the manner in which he framed 
it, could not have intended it to interfere 
with the ordinary rights of a Member to 
vote upon all questions that came before 
him, but that his object was to restrain 
persons from having recourse to unlawful 
violence in their attempt to interfere with 
or to upset the Church as by law estab- 
lished. He could not agree with his 
right hon. Friend in that view of the case. 
In an essay on the works of Macaulay, 
written by Dr. Murray, the Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Maynooth, that 
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rev. gentleman reviewed the meaning of 
the oath in question, and asked whether 
its interpretation was that Roman Catholic 
Members of Parliament were debarred 
from voting in favour of any measure in- 
troduced into Parliament to amend or 
abolish the temporalities of the Church, 
or whether it was merely meant as a 
bar to such persons attempting to over- 
throw or undermine that Church by 
violent means. Dr. Murray appeared to 
consider the question to be one of con- 
science. Now, he (Mr. Lefroy) could not 
concur in the opinion that there was any 
such doubt whatever about the meaning 
of the oath, because it never could be 
supposed that Members of Parliament 
would be induced to resort to violence. 
He had now stated his reasons for 
thinking that the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend was not one that ought to 
be sanctioned by that House. He could 
not, however, conclude without alluding 
to what had been stated on the sub- 
ject by certain Roman Catholic autho- 
rities. Zhe Tablet, a Roman Catholic 
newspaper, in speaking of the difficulties 
in the way of an intended attack upon the 
Church of England in 1832, referred dis- 
tinctly to the fact that many Roman Ca- 
tholic Members were impressed with the 
conviction that they were restrained by 
this oath from taking part in any attempt 
“to injure, weaken, or circumvent the 
Church as by law established.” Well, 
then, he (Mr. Lefroy) contended that if 
this oath were calculated to protect our 
Church from the attacks of its enemies it 
was the duty of the Legislature to retain 
it; and if the oath was sought to be 
abolished for the purpose of clearing the 
way for an attack on the Established 
Church, then it was the duty of every 
Protestant to resist the abolition. He 
did not say that any particular Roman 
Catholic Member had violated his oath 
but since Roman Catholic authorities 
had said so before him, there was no 
impropriety in his saying that any at- 
tack on the Established Church did con- 
stitute a breach of that oath. It was 
quite obvious that this oath was in- 
tended to protect the Church from any 
such assaults, and several Roman Catholic 
Members had, in consequence, declined to 
vote upon Church questions, believing that 
they would be guilty of an improper in- 
terference in such matters, being restrained 
by their oath from taking any such step. 
A remarkable instance of this feeling 
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occurred some years ago. It was then 
stated in the House of Lords that a dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic gentleman 
declared that the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation had done nothing for him, 
inasmuch as he could neither be a Member 
of Parliament nor a magistrate, for no 
power on earth could induce him to take 
the oath prescribed by that Act for Roman 
Catholics. His right hon. Friend opposite 
observed, that in his opinion Roman Ca- 
tholics could never become so numerous or 
influential in Parliament as to carry any 
measure hostile to the interests of the 
Church. But what was the fact? Had 
not the House seen many cases in which 
the Roman Catholic Members held the 
balance of power in their hands, and in 
which their votes had been solicited by 
the two great parties in favour of their 
own particular measures. They were not 
now standing up in the House in support 
of the spiritual interests of the Protestant 
Church; but he put it to the House and 
country whether they would be justified in 
abolishing an oath which was admitted by 
many Members, even of the Roman Catho- 
lic body, to be a safeguard ahd protection 
against the attacks of its enemies. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that although he con- 
curred with his hon. and learned Friend 
that this Bill ought to be rejected he 
based his opposition on different ground. 
His reason was, that if a change in that 
matter were desirable it ought to be pro- 
posed by the Government, and upon their 
responsibility; and they ought not to leave 
the opposition to the measure in the hands 
of private Members. If they thought that 
the oath to be taken by Roman Catholic 
Members should be altered, they ought 
themselves to have bronght forward a Mo- 
tion distinctly proposing the alteration ; 
and if they thought otherwise they ought 
to have opposed this Bill in its introduc- 
tion. The present oath was framed in 
the year 1829, and was framed for the pur- 
pose of placing Roman Catholic Members 
upon the same footing as other Members. 
The oath, in fact, divested Roman Catholic 
Members of the obligation to carry out 
those pretensions of their Church which 
might be supposed to interfere with the 
patriotic discharge of their duties in Par- 
liament. He therefore hoped that if by 
passing this Bill the House removed the 
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existing safeguards, they would regard 
with more toleration his humble efforts to 
bring before them the practices and doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the system of that foreign Power whose 

uliarities were well known in the 
history of this country, in the history 
of Europe, and in the history of the 
world, and were recognized in every 
one of our Acts of Parliament, as well as 
in the foundations of our dynasty. They 
had to consider how far they would main- 
tain those institutions which ensured the 
liberties of the country and the dignity 
of the Crown, or how far they would be 
prepared to recognize the claim to supreme 
dominion in temporal as well as in spiritual 
matters put forward by the Roman Catholic 
Church. That Church, as appeared from 
undeniable documents, had expressly de- 
clared that the temporal power should be 
subjected to the spiritual. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to read extracts 
which he said contained doctrines author- 
ized by the Propaganda on the subject of 
“mental reservation,” the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal power, and 
other theological questions, when— 

Mr. ESMONDE begged to ask where 
the hon. Member found those extracts. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I am reading from 
a translation. The originals are in Latin. 

Mr. ESMONDE: Then I object to a 
translation. I call on the hon. Member to 
read the Latin. 

Mr. WHALLEY would not read the 
Latin, but he would hand it to the hon. 
Member. [ Cries of “‘ Name the book !’’} 
The cases which he was reading were 
“Cases of Conscience.” It contained an 
authorized declaration by the Propaganda 
at Rome of the law by which Roman 
Catholics were to be regulated as to oaths. 
[The hon. Member, amid much interrup- 
tion and cries of “Divide!” “ Read!” 
“Sing!” proceeded to read extracts from 
the book.| But whatever their authorities 
might say as to the propriety of disregard- 
ing an oath, he had a most implicit belief 
that no Roman Catholic Member would be 
unwilling to present against any pressure 
that might be brought to bear against 
him the fact that they were at liberty, 
so long as the oath remained, to judge 
for themselves in all such matters. With 
respect to oaths, he found it laid down 
in this publication that, “When there 
was good reason, and the equivocation 
itself was lawful, it was not wrong.” 
He appealed to Roman Catholic Members 
whether it was not desirable to retain on 
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the statute book some protection against 
such obligations as the writings of Liguori 
and Dens would impose upon them. The 
occupants of the Treasury Bench thought 
it quite consistent with their duty to be 
ignorant of such publications as those he 
had referred to. When the Maynooth grant 
was under discussion on one occasion, he 
remembered the right hon. Gentleman 
now Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Card- 
well) saying he knew nothing of such 
men as Liguori and Dens, and had scarcely 
ever heard of them. On another occa- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Secretary for Ireland (Sir Robert 
Peel) said he had never heard of any in- 
tolerance on the part of Roman Catholic 
priests ; and yet that right hon. Gentleman 
before he took office was loud in his de- 
nunciations of the intolerance of Roman 
Catholic priests in Spain. Much had been 
said as to the time when this question was 
brought forward. Ata former period, when 
a general election was approaching, a most 
efficient and influential newspaper (Zhe 
Times) spoke of the probability of some 
sixty or seventy Members being returned 


‘who might be considered as representa- 


tives of the Vatican and Propaganda, 
ready to serve the interests of a foreign 
Power, and to adopt any scheme detri- 
mental to the interests of this country. 
The question, therefore, concerned the 
honour of Roman Catholic Members, be- 
cause it was in their power, when any 
pressure from a foreign Power was brought 
to bear upon them, to plead the obligations 
which they were under by the oath they had 
taken in that House. He thought he had 
stated reasons sufficient why these oaths 
should not be removed, and in conclusion 
he would only say that if any hon. Mem- 
ber entertained doubts as to the extent to 
which the liberty of the press and the 
rights of discussion were favoured at Rome 
by the highest authority there, let him 
take up the Encyclical Letter from Pope 
Gregory XVI., issued in 1832, and there 
he would find the unmistakable language 
in which such rights were denounced. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. Lefroy.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that as he had taken a part in the 
discussion of this question in a former 


Session, and had always felt a deep in- 
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terest in it, he wished to make a few ob- 
servations in support of the Bill and against 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin. He 
was not going to attempt to follow the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whal- 
ley), for it appeared to him that a Gentle- 
man who was of opinion that this ex- 
ceptional oath had the effect of placing 
those who took it on an equality with 
those who did not, and who told them 
that the extracts he had read and the 
accusations he had made were conducive 
to the dignity of the House, was imper- 
vious to argument. The only argument 
the hon. Gentleman himself had used 
against the Bill was that if it became law 
it would be his duty to inflict such quota- 
tions upon the House to a greater extent 
than he did at present; but, as the House 
would have a remedy in their own hands 
against anything of that sort, even that 
argument did not induce him to change 
his views. He did not wish to go into 
the minute history and past progress of 
this question ; but in tracing the history 
of the Catholic Relief Bill the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Lefroy) had referred to passages in the 
speeches of two or three Roman Catholics 
of great eminence, and had endeavoured 
to turn them to aecount as against the 
proposition of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell). For 
his own part, he attributed very little 
importance to expressions of that kind, 
proceeding as they had done from persons 
who were so elated by the great and 
righteous triumph which they had just 
achieved, as not to pay much attention to 
the drawbacks which accompanied that 
conspicuous act of justice. The hon. 
Member had, however, quoted expressions 
made use of both by the opponents and 
supporters of emancipation with respect 
to this oath, and seemed to think that a 
study of these expressions threw light 
on the real nature and character of the 
oath. Now he (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) 
had also studied with great care these 
expressions equally of the opponents and 
supporters of the measure with the view 
of finding what was the real effect of the 
oaths, and the more he studied the deeper 
in the dark he found himself. He would 
bring under the notice of the House the 
language used by Sir Robert Peel in bring- 
ing forward the Catholic Relief Bill, and of 
Sir Charles Wetherall in opposing it. Sir 
Robert Peel, in giving his reasons for re- 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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jecting a proposal to limit the number of 
Roman Catholic Members, or put a limit 
on their legislative capacity, said it was 
dangerous to establish the precedent of 
limiting the discretion with which the 
duties and functions of Members of Parlia- 
ment were to be exercised. Again, the 
right hon. Baronet said he was unwilling 
to deprive the Roman Catholic Members 
of the judgment and discretion which were 
allowed to other Members of Parliament. 
After that he was not surprised to find 
Sir Charles Wetherall saying that he 
treated the Roman Catholic oath with 
contempt, as incapable of achieving that 
which he wished to see effected—namely, 
to have Roman Catholic Members pre- 
vented from taking part in discussions re- 
specting Church temporalities. Sir Charles 
went further, he gave this challenge to 
Sir Robert Peel—‘‘I ask you, do you or 
do you not, when you give the Roman 
Catholic legislative power, mean to re- 
strict him from acting in his legal 
capacity as he pleases?’ That challenge ~ 
never was accepted by Sir Robert Peel, 
or any Member of the Goverment ; so that 
the statements to which he had just re- 
ferred the House showed that those who 
opposed Catholic claims in 1829 took very 
different views of the meaning of the oath 
from that contended for by those who op- 
posed the Bill of his right hon. Friend, 
and they showed also that it was not the 
intention of the Government, when the 
Catholic Relief Bill was passed, to fetter 
or restrain the action of Roman Catholic 
Members in respect of any question which 
might come before the House. The oath had 
always been ambiguous, and therefore had 
always been immoral and unrighteous; but 
it had acquired a more offensive character 
in the eyes of Roman Catholics within the 
last few years, in consequence of the great 
change which had been made in the oath 
taken by the Protestant Members of that 
House in 1858. Many objectionable expres- 
sions which before were common to both 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
oaths were then struck out of the latter. 
The Protestant majority had relieved them- 
selves by expunging certain expressions 
in the oaths they took, but still continued 
to force those objectionable portions of the 
oath upon the Roman Catholic minority. 
He could not doubt that the great majority 
of Protestants Members were desirous of 
finding themselves in a position to relieve 
their Roman Catholic brethren from this 
badge of inferiority, which the oath, this 
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snare to the conscience, implied. There 
might be one or two Gentlemen sitting in 
that House whose minds had a peculiar 
ecclesiastical bent which caused them to 
feel pleasure in inflicting this oath upon 
the Roman Catholic Members; but he as- 
sumed that the majority of the House 
would be anxious to abolish the objectional 
parts of the oath, unless some absolute and 
weighty State necessity compelled them 
to retain them. Could any one believe 
that the mere fact of some thirty Member 
taking that oath added one iota to the 
security of the temporalities of the Church? 
The existence of the Established Church 
in England and in Ireland depended upon 
the wishes of the majority of that House, 
and not upon the terms of an oath ad- 
ministered to a handful of Members. If 
the oath were futile as well as objection- 
able, was it fair or generous to retain it? 
If the admirers of the oath were to en- 
deavour to impose it upon the whole 
House, they would soon see how objection- 
‘able the Protestant Members considered 
it; and that it was only owing to the 
weakness of the Roman Catholic minority 
that it was at present submitted to. Of 
what use would it be in the moment of 
real peril? The flimsy fair-weather se- 
curity would vanish on the slightest attack. 
This bulwark of our Constitution was like 
the theatrical fortress, which might look 
very formidable at a distance, but was 
utterly incapable of resisting an attack. 
He would carry his argument still further, 
and would deny the propriety of endea- 
vouring to defend any special institutions 
of the country by any special oath. It 
was no doubt perfectly natural and right 
that every Member of that House should 
give his solemn assurance in the presence 
of God of his attachment to the monarchy 
and to the Sovereign; but he contended 
that no oath should be required for the 
security of any institution, however im- 
portant ; and he thought there were many 
other institutions of this country equally 
important with the temporalities of the 
Church. All those institutions, without 
exception, should rest upon their only true 
and legitimate foundation—namely, public 
opinion. Why should the temporalities 
of the Church—he drew a distinction be- 
tween the Church and its temporalities— 
form an exception to that salutary rule? 
There were, indeed, peculiar reasons why 
the temporalities of the Church should 
not be made such an exception. Because a 
Church Establishment must rest upon the 
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preponderating assent of the majority of 
the people among which it exists. From 
that assent alone it can derive its power 
of usefulness, and its consequent justifi- 
cation. He would doubtless be told that 
the oath was part of the system of tolera- 
tion. Well, toleration was a grand idea, 
an immense political discovery made by 
great men in former days. But at the 
present day they had acquired a higher 
and truer idea of justice which consisted in 
equality. Toleration was all very well, 
but it was not enough; Members of 
that House ought not to be tolerated, 
they ought to sit in it upon absolutely 
free and equal terms. He hoped the ma- 
jority of the House would accept the Bill 
upon the principles he had endeavoured 
to set forth, but if not, he would ask 
them no longer to continue to harass and 
torment the consciences of their Roman 
Catholic brethren by compelling them to 
take the oath which the Bill sought to 
abolish. Let them sacrifice the oath, if 
sacrifice it were in their minds, if not to 
the rigid claims of political justice and 
right, at least at the call of generosity 
and the demand of morality. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I am anxious 
to say a few words upon the subject of 
this Bill. I listened at an early stage of 
the debate in the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary and the 
leader of the House would have risen and 
would have cleared up the doubts and 
difficulties which present themselves to 
my mind as to the course the Government 
intend to take in regard to the subject- 
matter of this Bill. We are not dealing 
with a question of cotton or sugar but with 
a question which has been described as of 
vast and fundamental consequence as re- 
gards the institutions of this country both 
at present and in the future. I was sorry 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken (Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue)—especially sorry if he uttered the 
sentiments of the Government upon the 
subject — that he regarded this oath as 
ambiguous, immoral, and offensive, as un- 
intelligible, absurd, and futile. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not make use of these 
epithets when carried away by the heat 
of debate, but used them calmly and de- 
liberately. He said that the Church of 
England—one of the fundamental institu- 
tions of the country—rested merely on the 
consent of the people, and existed merely 
by the will of the majority that the oath 
was no security to the Church of England ; 
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that it was a burden upon the conscience ; 
but at the same time he said the Church 
itself, like a Turnpike Road Bill, might be 
voted away by the House. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: I 
spoke only of the temporalities of the 
Church, not of the Church itself, 

Mrz. WHITESIDE: I understood that 
it was the Church to which the right hon. 
Gentleman really referred. I listened to 
him with respect as one of the Ministers of 
the Crown, and I must say I never heard 
more dangerous doctrines than those enun- 
ciated by him this afternoon. The Church 
as one of the institutions of the country was 
formerly spoken of in very different terms 
to those used by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It seemed to me as if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was anxious to accelerate the mo- 
ment when the vote of the House of Com- 
mons might be given abolishing that insti- 
tution. He doubtless had some passing 
regard for the monarchy, although his ar- 
gument against the Roman Catholic oath 
would tell equally against the oath of 
allegiance. He said that upon the whole 
the oath of allegiance might be endured, 
and thus showed some little regard for the 
securities for the existence of the monarchy. 
Now, supposing a man were to start up and 
ask, “‘ What is the use of the oath of alle- 
giance ?—it is of no value in the case of the 
loyal subject of the Crown, and it will never 
restrain a rebel,” he would go no further 
than the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would support him, and thus both 
Church and Crown might be got rid of at 
once, as has happened before. In speak- 
ing of the late Sir Robert Peel the right 
hon. Gentleman said he paid very little 
regard to the casual observations of politi- 
cal men upon subjects of great importance, 
and that Sir Robert Peel had treated the 
question lightly and superficially. That 
statement might possibly be right; but 
while he was speaking I was turning over 
a book published by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, wherein he sets forth the 
whole of the private thoughts of Sir Robert 
Peel upon this very measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman says was so lightly 
dealt with by that great statesman. In 
that book are recorded his doubts and his 
embarrassments with regard to the measure 
of Catholic emancipation, the difficulty he 
had in persuading the King of its necessity, 
and the manner in which it was carried, and 
now we are asked to re-open the whole 
question, which was settled at that time to 
the satisfaction of all parties. With every 
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deference to the advocate of the present Bill 
and to the Roman Catholics, I think it 
would be exceedingly impolitic to re-open 
the question, or for one moment to listen 
to the demands of the very eminent Pre- 
late who was the leader of the recent agi- 
tation in Ireland. Do hon. Gentlemen 
believe that Sir Robert Peel was a light 
and trifling character? That statesman 
described the wonderful organization of 
the Church of Rome, the extent of its power 
and its influence, and he said that while 
it aimed nominally only at spiritual power 
it really wielded temporal power. Now, 
let us look at the questions to which the 
principle of this Bill gives rise. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is advantageous to 
regard the principle of the measure by 
the light of history. I do not know whe- 
ther Roman Catholic Gentlemen have con- 
sidered this question with all the care it 
deserves with regard to the past and the 
future, or whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government he represents 
have duly weighed the consequences of re- 
opening a great question. Have they 
traced the matter back and ascertained how 
the oath became by degrees a subject of 
great State importance? We may go s0 
far back as the Reformation; which every 
educated person knows was the result of 
a dispute relative to jurisdiction, and 
not to religion. Ido not say that King 
Henry VIII. was a very religious man, 
but he possessed a powerful understand- 
ing and extreme passions; and when 
he saw the oath taken by the bishops 
to the Pope of Rome, he stormed in 
his palace and said, “I am but half 
a king,”’—a very felicitous expression, 
meaning that half their allegiance was 
due to the Pope and but half to himself. 
He argued that he was not interfering with 
their ceremonies; they might go to mass 
as often as they pleased, but he was deter- 
mined to be a king in the full sense of 
the word. Mr. Dalton, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, and a member of the Irish 
Bar, who has written several books on 
historical and antiquarian subjects, refers 
to the fact of Dr. Browne, Archbishop of 
Dublin, being required by the Council, of 
which Lord Cromwell was President, to 
acknowledge completely the jurisdiction of 
the King. Dr. Browne agreed, but Dom- 
dale, the Archbishop of Armagh, said 
‘‘ That we can never do, because it would be 
interfering with the authority of the Pope.” 
The meaning of that is, “It is impossible 
for us to yield to that requisition, for 
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although the Pope does not claim temporal 
power, he claims spiritual power; and 
whenever the question of power arises,” 
says the Archbishop of Armagh, ‘we 
must reserve that of the Pope.” Well, 
the King eventually prevailed—and what 
happened? Those who took the oath— 
and among them were many of the old 
Roman Catholic nobility and gentry—were 
excommunicated. When King James I. 
ascended the throne he had strong leaning 
towards the Roman Catholics, his mother 
having been one, and he drew up an oath 
with his own hand which modified all ex- 
pressions of belief, leaving the belief free, 
but it was an oath which ascribed ju- 
risdiction in causes ecclesiastical to the 
Crown, moderately expressed. Again, 
anumber of the nobility and others were 
willing to take the oath—and what hap- 
pened? Why, the Pope excommuni- 
cated the King, and those of the people 
who had either administered or taken the 
oath. Now, the King had acted with great 
policy, he was wise, and was one of the 
best men that ever legislated or acted for 
Ireland. He sat down and wrote an apology 
for this oath. His apology failed, and the 
excommunication which then ensued led 
to most unhappy results. Dr. O’Conor— 
a relative of the family of the Member 
for Roscommon—a learned and accom- 
plished author, who lived and wrote 
at Stowe, has recorded that the inter- 
ference with the expression of loyalty to 
the Crown and the admission of the 
jurisdiction of the State was the ruin of 
the Roman Catholic people in Ireland 
at that epoch of their history. When 
Charles II. came to the Throne many of 
the Roman Catholic nobles and gentlemen 
sided with him, who had been oppressed by 
Cromwell, and deprived of their property. 
Cromwell was victorious, and how he 
dealt with them, it would be indelicate to 
state, because every one he disliked he 
kicked out of the country, and every one 
who wished to exist in the country was 
obliged to take care not to dispute his 
jurisdiction, When Charles II. came back 
he was almost a Roman Catholic himself, 
and his brother was a member of that 
faith. On taking possession of the Throne 
he said— 

“T will restore, without inquiry, all the Roman 
Catholic gentlemen and noblemen in Ireland who 
were loyal to the Crown during its troubles, not 
only to sit in Parliament, but to their property, 
provided they take such an oath as will satisfy 
the English nation of their loyalty and their re- 
gard for the settlement of the country.” 
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To this, I think they were justly entitled. 
Well, what happened the moment that 
oath was presented tothem? The Pope’s 
Legate was at the time out of the country, 
but the Nuncio at Brussels, acting for him, 
threatened to excommunicate every gentle- 
man who took that oath. That was the 
second great epoch in the history of Ire- 
land. The Nuncio prevailed upon a great 
number of the Irish people not to take the 
oath, and the result was to lay down that 
great line of demarcation between those 
who sympathized with the institutions of 
the country and those who did not. This 
was the result of the interference of a 
foreign Power. I say it is to the influence 
of a foreign Power that the recent agita- 
tions are owing. I deny that the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland have got up the 
agitation themselves. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman says this oath is a novelty. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ob- 
served, thathe had not made use of that 
expression. 

Mz. WHITESIDE: I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman did make use of that 
expression ; but, at all events, he described 
it as “ futile.” Now, the old oath which 
was taken eighty years ago, contained the 
very words of the oath that had been 
taken without objection long before there 
was a dispute as to the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland. The present oath was 
copied from that taken in 1754, and the 
same words were used in the oath of 1793 
—I mean the words having reference to 
the settlement of property. Those words 
are— 

“Ido swear that I will defend to the utmost 

of my power the settlement of property within 
this realm, as established by the laws; and I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment, as settled by law, within this 
realm,” 
These are the words which it is proposed 
by the Bill now before the House to omit 
from the oath. They were carefully drawn 
up by lawyers at the time for the purpose 
of binding the Roman Catholics. It is 
also proposed to omit the following 
words :— 

“And I do solemnly swear that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am or may 
become entitled to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant Government in the 
United Kingdom. And I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God profess, testify, and declare that 
I do make this declaration and every part thereof 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of 
this oath without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever.” 
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Now, I ask, in the name of common sense, 
what objection can there be to take such 
an oath as that? We all know that the 
oath refers to the great Act of Settlement 
which secured to Roman Catholics the 
possession of their property, but at the 
same time secured to our Church property 
which had belonged to the Church of Rome; 
and, therefore, in every oath drawn up 
since that time the last paragraph I read 
has never been omitted. It was framed, 
not for the purpose of teasing the con- 
sciences of the Roman Catholics, but in 
order to preserve property in the manner 
settled at that time. Yet that passage is 
proposed to be omitted by the present 
Bill, after having been taken, without 
complaint, for upwards of seventy years. 
We now come to a very critical part of the 
question. The oath set forth in one of 
the Acts of Parliament relating to Ireland 
merely states that the Gentleman who 
takes it will not do any act to overthrow 
the Established Church in Ireland for the 
purpose of establishing a Roman Catholic 
Church in its stead. It very little mat- 
ters what you do with the temporalities 
of the Church after you have overthrown 
the Church itself. You may, if you chose, 
apply them to the purpose of building 
asylums and lighthouses, as has been 
already advocated. The chief matter is 
the preservation of the Church itself. 
Now, when the Roman Catholic bishops 
met in Dublin, before the Emancipation 
Act was carried, they proposed, in order 
to satisfy the Legislature that no injury 
should arise to the Church from that mea- 
sure, to draw up a declaration to be taken 
by Roman Catholics. In drawing up that 
declaration they used the very words of 
the Act I have referred to, and they said— 


‘*We hereby solemnly declare that we will do 
any act ealeculated to overthrow the Church 
Establishment in Ireland for the purpose of 
a a Roman Catholic Church in its 
8 e a 


But who were the persons who drew up 
the existing oath? Were they men with 
light and trifling characters, as was alleged 
by the right hon. Gentleman? The oath 
was drawn by Lord Lyndhurst, Chief 
Justice Tindal (one of the profoundest 
lawyers who ever sat upon the English 
Bench), Lord Plunket (the great advocate 
of Catholic emancipation when he repre- 
sented the University of Dublin), and the 
last was Mr. Wilson Greene. Those words, 
however, were purposely dropped at the 
time of the Emancipation Act, when the 
Mr. Whiteside 
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oath was framed as it rests at present. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the oath is 
useless. Now, I will not argue this ques. 
tion upon the opinions of Protestants. Let 
us see what Serjeant Shee, than whom a 
more honourable man never sat upon the 
Bench, has to say upon the subject. That 
learned Judge says, in a pamphlet entitled 
A Proposal for Religious Equality in 
Ireland— 


*Thave a clear conviction that Catholic Mem- 
bers, however strong may be their impression of 
its expediency, ought not to vote so long as a 
solemn abjuration ‘of all intention to subvert 
the Church Establishment,’ and a solemn pro- 
mise ‘ not to exercise any privilege to which they 
are, or may become entitled to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion,’ continue to be among 
the conditions on which they are admitted to 
seats in Parliament. The faith plighted by 
those words has been hitherto preserved invio- 
late. It is free to them, as was done under the 
guidance of Mr. O’Connell by their predecessors, 
to assist the Queen’s Government, the Members 
of which are bound, as respects the Church of 
England, by a still more stringent pledge, in cor- 
recting the abuses and retrenching the super- 
fluities of the Establishment. It is their duty 
to take care that those superfluities are not 
wasted by reason of the inadequacy and unsuit- 
ableness of the channels through which they are 
distributed, upon purposes which have no con- 
nection, or only a nominal connection, with the 
propagation of religious truth. But they took 
upon themselves the office of legislators with 
knowledge that a solemn abjuration of all inten- 
tion to subvert the Church Establishment would 
be required of them. Having made that abjura- 
tion, they are committed by it to a loyal acquies- 
cence in the retention by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of a temporal provision adequate to 
secure its efficiency and the maintenance of its 
bishops and clergy in petence and h 8. 
What would be thought in private life of the man 
who having been suspected by a society into 
which he was desirous of admittance of an in- 
tention inconsistent with its most cherished in- 
terests, and elected on his solemn denial of it, 
should avail himself of the privilege of a mem- 
ber to promote the intention which he had dis- 
claimed? If my opinion were less decided than 
it is on the meaning of the Catholic oath, and I 
deem the policy recommended by Mr. Miall more 
hopeful than I believe it to be, I should still think 
our adoption of it unwise. The Church by law 
established in Ireland is the Church of a commu- 
nity, everywhere considerable in respect of pro- 
perty, rank, intelligence, and the power of aveng- 
ing a disgrace on the religion of the Irish people. 
It is strong in the supposed identity ofits interests 
with those of the Church of England. Nothing 
short of a convulsion, tearing up both establish- 
ments by the roots, could accomplish its overthrow. 
Nor is it by any means clear that its overthrow 
would benefit our religion. With the exception 
of the zealots who disturb the dioceses of Dublin, 
Ferns, Cashel, and Tuam, ‘the sapping and 
mining’ of religious belief has not been thought 
a worthy occupation by the prelates and clergy of 
the Establishment, Who shall measure the effects 
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which might be produced upon the half-informed, 
the irreligious, and the indigent by the spirit of 
proselytism which has of late broken loose, if uni- 
versally quickened in the breasts of unendowed 
perverters, without standard articles, or creed, by 
the lust of uncertain and indefinite gain.” 

That is an exposition of the oath by one 
who is a Roman Catholic and is an orna- 
ment to the Bench, and I believe his in- 
terpretation is a correct one. He says it 
is impossible to put any other meaning on 
it than the one I have just read. Again, 
Mr. Lucas, a gentleman whom I very much 
admire, says— 

“ If I had the honour of a seat in Parliament I 
would no more presume to vote for the alienation 
of any Church property, so long as that oath was 
in being, than I would blaspheme God or renounce 
my faith.” 

Now, this is the answer to the inquiry, 
“ What is the good of the oath?” That 
is one use of the oath. But there is an- 
other use of it which is much more im- 
portant, and it is this. It is a public 
record of the conditions upon which a 
body of men obtain all the privileges and 
all the benefits of our Constitution, and 
each time it is repeated at the table of 
this House it is a re-affirmance of these 
conditions. It contains the principle of 
the Emancipation Act, that this is a Pro- 
testant State. The principle of the Eman- 
cipation Act, from first to last, is that this 
is a Protestant State, that the Crown is 
Protestant, and the Constitution is Protes- 
tant, and that we exclude and deny all 
foreign jurisdiction. There are four or 
five words in the last Encyclical Letter 
which are of great consequence. They 
declare that, “‘ It is heretical to assert that 
the King is superior to the Church in 
questions of jurisdiction.” Why, that is 
the whole question between us and the 
foreign Power. And who would suffer 
most from the admission of that foreign 
jurisdiction? I am so familiar with this 
that I am amused when I hear a Roman 
Catholic gentleman theoretically admit 
what if it pinched him he would be the 
first practically to deny. I will give an 
instance or two of cases that have occurred. 
A Roman Catholic miller was excommuni- 
cated and all persons were forbidden to 
deal with him, to buy of or sell to him, in a 
form of words that I will not repeat. He 
brought an action against the priest who 
had excommunicated him for defamation 
of character, accompanied by loss and in- 
jury to him in the trade and business of a 
miller. The counsel for the priest an- 
swered, ‘‘I had no malice against you, 
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I only did what I did under the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Church.’’ The 
Judge ruled that there was no jurisdiction 
in the Church, and the priest was con- 
demned in damages and costs. Similar 
cases had occurred over and over again. 
Take another case. A man married two 
respectable Roman Catholic women, and 
was tried for bigamy. His defence was 
that his first marriage was not quite good 
according to some decision of the Church. 
The jury returned a special verdict. The 
case was argued in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin, and it was contended 
for the prisoner that as the Church to 
which he belonged had set aside the first 
marriage it was no marriage, and there- 
fore that he was not guilty. Hear the 
language of the Judge— 

“ The argument for the defendant supposed the 
rules and discipline of the Church of Rome to be 
a part of the law of the land, than which there 
could not be a more monstrous assumption. Even 
the Canonical law has no dominion in this country, 
save so far as it has been received, and ratified, 
and made part of the Queen’s Ecclesiastical law, 
which is itself part and parcel of the law of the 
realm.” 

Therefore, our denial of the jurisdiction of 
the Pope is of the last practical importance 
at this moment, and its assertion in the 
Encyclical Letter goes to the root of the 
whole question between the Crown and 
the Papacy. Is this an ancient and ex- 
ploded doctrine? It was published only 
the other day. How does this apply to 
the matter before the House? When this 
oath was drawn, Lord Plunket stated on 
behalf of those gentlemen who are now 
asking us to change it, or their predeces- 
sors, that they would take the oath of 
Elizabeth with the explanation that it 
only applied to matters of belief, and 
would acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Crown in all causes ecclesiastical as well 
as temporal. This proposal of Plunket’s 
was not successful. He admitted that when 
this oath was drawn you were allowed 
to omit doing that which the Catholics of 
England had done before, you were allowed 
to leave out the words “spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,’ so that you have 
escaped the performance of that which is 
the duty of every subject of the realm, 
the renunciation of all foreign jurisdiction. 
There are four or five important variations 
between the oath as it now stands and 
that which this Bill proposes to substitute ; 
but before I come to that let me re- 
mind the House of what was stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that an Act 
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of Parliament was passed a few years 
ago, which I admit made the matter a 
little more embarrasving to Roman Catho- 
lics. We take an oath which is a com- 
pound of the oaths of allegiance, abjura- 
tion, and supremacy—the oath of supre- 
macy, as Lord Eldon explained it, being 
only an extension of the oath of alle- 
giance as to its denial and exclusion of 
foreign jurisdiction. The Act which 
established what you are now called upon 
to undo was brought in by Mr. FitzRoy, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, and 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and 
it contains this clause :— 

“ Provided always that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be held to alter or affect the pro- 
visions of the Act passed in the tenth year of the 
reign of King George IV. cap. 7, for the relief of 
Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 


That is a re-affirmance and declaration of 
the policy and wisdom of what was done 
by the Act of 1829. It is there re-stated 
and re-affirmed by Lord Palmerston and 
the leading Members of the Present Ca- 
binet ; and now this measure recites, ‘‘ It is 
expedient to change that oath.” And in 
what particulars do you propose to change 
it? Let us take one instance and examine 
those particulars. The existing oath con. 
tains these words, “It is not an article 
of my faith that Princes excommunicated 
may be deposed.” Now, I am not willing 
to set aside that clause. 

Mr. MONSELL asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to read the whole of 
the clause. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I am referring to 
what is contained in the oath presented 
by the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 7— 

“ And I do further declare that it is not an 
article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, 
and abjure the opinion that Princes excommuni- 
cated by the Pope or any other authority of the 
See of Rome may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or by any person whatsoever. And 
I do declare that I do not believe that the Pope 
of Rome or any other foreign prince, prelate, per- 
son, State, or potentate hath or ought to have 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, or pre-eminence directly or indirectly in 
this realm. I do swear that I will defend to the 
utmost of my power the settlement of property 
within this realm, as established by the laws.” 


That as to the settlement of property is 
omitted from the oath to be substituted by 
this Bill— 


“And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent Church Establishment as settled by law 
within this realm. And I do solemnly swear that 
I never will exercise any privilege to which J am 
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or may become entitled to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant Government in 
the United Kingdom. And I do solemnly in the 
presence of God profess, testify, and delare that I 
do make this declaration and every part thereof 
in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of 
this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever.” 


All that is proposed to be omitted by this 
Bill. I admit that this is a very strong 
and explicit oath, drawn with great care 
and with consummate judgment and skill, 
and I have shown that by the measure 
introduced a few years ago it was re- 
enacted and re-affirmed. If I am asked 
why I would at this moment retain the 
clause disavowing the doctrine that ex- 
communicated Sovereigns may be deposed, 
I reply that the Pope has excommuni- 
cated the King of Italy, and it has been 
shrewdly observed that there is but a 
slight interval between the deposition of 
a Prince and his grave. Why should that 
declaration be omitted from the oath? It 
was not objected to by Mr. O’Connell, 
Mr. Shiel, or other eminent persons when 
they were called upon to testify that, 
whatever ancient and exploded fallacies 
might have prevailed upon the subject, 
they did not hold to such a doctrine. 
The next point is the defence of the settle- 
ment of property. Have hon. Members 
read the evidence of Mr. O’Connell before 
the House of Lords? He was asked what 
ought to be done with regard to the settle- 
ment of property, and he replied, ‘If 
it could be believed by any of your Lord- 
ships that there was the slightest intention 
to alter the settlement of property, by 
which in Ireland we always mean the 
Act of Settlement upon the restoration of 
the monarchy, there is no provision that 
would be too stringent. I admit at once 
that there is nothing that you can desire 
to prevent it that you ought not to adopt.” 
He then went on to explain the operation 
of the Act, saying that he knew that part 
of the property of the Church was taken, 
but, added he, ‘‘ My brother bought a por- 
tion, and I quite agree that your Lordships 
must preserve the settlement of property, 
because if that should be disturbed in 
searching for the owners you would uproot 
everything.”” Why, then, should we omit 
from the oath this clause, which has been 
included in every oath which has been en- 
forced during the last 150 years, and which 
the most eminent men have not refused to 
accept? Why did they not say, ‘‘ We will 
not take that oath ; it is unnecessary ?”’ On 
the contrary, they all said, ‘‘ We will give 
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you any security you please upon that 
subject.” My advice to the friends of 
this measure is not to adhere to the pro- 
posal to omit this clause from the oath, 
which raises unpleasant suspicions of inten- 
tions which, I am sure, they have never en- 
tertained. Then, with reference to the set- 
tlement of the property of the Church, have 
you read the evidence of the late Arch- 
bishop Murray? I have read it, and I never 
read anything with such pain as I read it, 
having regard to present events. He was 
asked, as the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, “‘ What do you say 
about the Church property?” He an- 
swered like a gentleman, and he always 
kept his word. He said, and he swore it, 
that there would never be any intention 
on the part of his Church or its heads to 
disturb the Church property or to abstract 
it for any purpose from its present lawful 
purposes. He dies and another prelate 
succeeds; and what occurred last week? 
While we were all in a state of excitement 
and enjoyment at the visit of our gracious 
Prince, an article appeared commenting 
upon the prospect of an era of peace and 
happiness in Ireland, in which it was 
stated that the Church would be allowed 
to rest in peace. The next day the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the journal 
in which the article appeared, by the Se- 
cretary of the National Association of 
which I do not know whether any hon. 
Gentlemen now present are members :— 
“Sir,—The Irish Times of this day contains 
an announcement that ‘the Established Church 
has been withdrawn from the programme of the 
National Association, and the questions to which 
it will confine its attention will be tenant-right 
and education.’ I beg to inform you that there 
is no foundation for the above statement, and the 
intentions of the Association in relation to the 
Irish Church Establishment have undergone no 
modification, and that the gentlemen with whom 
rests the direction of the policy of the Association 
are unanimous in the determination to have no 
compromise with the Establishment or its advo- 
cates, and to spare no effort for its overthrow.” 


When I am asked, “ Why do you in this 
enlightened age preserve that record?” 
I, in my turn, inquire, ‘‘Can I conscien- 
tiously say that there is no necessity for 
protesting against the power of the head 
of your Church when in this enlightened 
age he has issued that Encyclical Letter, 
when he has undertaken to appoint an 
Archbishop of Westminster, and when I 
see the Emperor of the French warning 
the bishops that they must conform to 
the laws of the State?” It is not levelled 
at individuals, because they have all their 
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civil rights, and therefore we may speak 
plainly to each other. You have every 
political right and privilege; you occupy 
almost all the highest offices of State in 
Ireland, and therefore you have no com- 
plaint, except, as you say, upon a matter 
of sentiment. How was this oath, when 
it was first framed, treated by the heads 
of the Church—because that is a part of 
the story that ought not to be omitted? 
As soon as the Emancipation Act with the 
oath in it was published the bishops as- 
sembled in Ireland and issued a pastoral. 
One would have expected that they would 
have discovered all the objections which 
are now urged against the oath, and would 
have pronounced it, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has done, ‘ immoral, unjustifi- 
able, and absurd.” Instead of that, they 
said that the Act which you are now 
called upon to alter was “a great and 
beneficent, and healing measure enacted 
by the Legislature for their relief.” They 
ascribe this great measure of relief, first, 
to God Himself to allay the angry passions, 
and to put an end to the disorders which 
had convulsed and disgraced their coun- 
try; and next, to their earthly Monarch, 
who had resolved, in compassion to Ire- 
land, to confer on her the inestimable 
blessing of religious peace; and finally, 
to an enlightened and wise Parliament 
perfecting what the Sovereign and his 
counsellors had commenced. They express 
their own gratitude in the warmest terms, 
and call for the like grateful feelings from 
all their brethren to the King, the Minis- 
try, and the Legislature for the Act which, 
they say, raised the Roman Catholics from 
their prostrate condition, and gave them, 
without reserve, all the privileges which 
they desired. And they add that this 
great boon was more acceptable from the 
part which was taken in conferring it by 
an illustrious Irishman, a hero and legis- 
lator, selected by the Almighty, not only 
for the great work which he had done 
abroad, but to direct the councils of Eng- 
land at a crisis the most difficult, and to 
stanch the blood and heal the wounds of 
the country which gave him birth. And 
they represent the effects which had al- 
ready resulted as of the happiest kind ; that 
the storm which had almost wrecked the 
country had subsided, while social order, 
with peace and justice in her train, was 
preparing to establish her sway in this long 
distracted country. What more complete 
vindication of the Emancipation Act as it 
stands could you have then the heads of 
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the Roman Catholic Church before it was 
passed expressing their approval of its 
provisions, and after it had passed declar- 
ing that it was a “‘a great, beneficent, and 
healing measure?” It is true that attempts 
were afterwards made to alter this oath. In 
1834 Mr. O’Connell made such a proposal, 
and Sir Robert Peel said that it was a 
question of principle and not of form, and 
that a compact was entered into in 1829 
which was morally conclusive. Subse- 
quently, speaking upon the question of the 
form of the oath, he said it was not expedi- 
ent to make any change in the Roman Ca- 
tholic oath; and the same language was held 
by the present Home Secretary, and by the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment when they passed their Bill. In 
1849 Sir Robert Peel said, that Lord Rus- 
sell had acted wisely in not disturbing 
what he called the settlement that was 
made in 1829; so that when the question 
was raised in this House the alteration was 
resisted by the most eminent statesmen. 
When the Bill was carried to provide for 
the opening of diplomatic relations with 
Rome, the Duke of Wellington added to it 
a clause re-affirming the same principle. 
Therefore the Legislature has never de- 
parted from the principle of this oath. I 
am certain that that principle is wise and 
politic, not offensive or unjust, and con- 
tains the conditions upon which a great 
and healing measure was carried; and I 
submit to the House, with very great re- 
spect, that to abrogate that oath would be 
infinitely more mischievous than never to 
have adopted it. If you had never enacted 


it, I could understand your remaining silent | 


upon the subject; but if you now abolish 
it, it is as much as to say, We release 
you from the conditions into which you 
entered when the Emancipation Act was 
passed, and you are now free to attack the 
Church as much as you think fit. It is 
felt in the country that all these Motions 
are directed to the same purpose. The 
Motion against the Irish Church, this Mo- 
tion against the oath, and another Motion of 
which an hon. Member has given notice, 
are all pointed to the same end. I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen opposite that there 
is no measure which they can suggest 
for the good of the country which I will 
not support; but if they tell me plainly, 
as the Association which I have already 
mentioned tells me, that it is their inten- 
tion to re-open the Catholic question, which 
was settled in 1829, and to do all that 
they can to overthrow the Church, then I 
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answer with perfect frankness that, as a 
Conservative and a Protestant, I shall 
offer to all those claims the most unquali- 
fied resistance—I mean resistance in Par- 
liament and resistance out of Parliament. 
The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) drew a flimsy distinction be- 
tween the temporalities of the Church and 
the Church. I was surprised that a 
sensible man could indulge in that little 
distinction. These gentleman say, ‘‘ We 
will take away all property from the 
Church,”’ and if you ask, how are the 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords with- 
ont any property? they reply, ‘‘ Let the 
bishops leave the House of Lords.” 
ow erties of ‘* Hear, hear!’’ from Mem- 
ers sitting below the gangwag on the 
Ministerial side of the House.| That is 
fair, frank, and manly ; but the effect of 
such a measure would be to change the 
constitution of the House of Lords, as you 
recently proposed to change that of the 
House of Commons. I admit that it might 
have been possible to frame a Constitution 
without having bishops in the House of 
Lords; and although we have an episcopal 
descent from the ancient bishops of Ireland, 
I hold the opinion that the bishops are not 
the whole Church—the parochial ministers 
are more important, or, at least, as impor- 
tant. But your arguments and your acts 
both proclaim that you are going for a 
change in the Constitution, because there 
the bishops are, and when you receive 
with cheers a proposition to deprive them 
of their property and turn them out of the 
House of Lords it is a fair challenge to us 
to say whether we agree with you or not. 
The truth is, Sir, that, as Sir Robert Peel 
wrote in his study, this is a wider and 
greater question than it seemed to Mr. 
Canning or others of that day. It affects 
the whole Constitution of the country ; it 
affects the Government; is affects the Par- 
liament ; and it affects the Church. Three 
things in my opinion are linked together— 
the Crown, the land, and the Church. I 
believe that the effect of this measure 
would be directly to facilitate the attacks 
that are openly levelled against the Church. 
I speak not in the spirit of a fanatic, but, 
speaking with some knowledge of the past 
history of the country, I believe that the 
compact made in 1829 was wise, politic, 
and sound, and therefore I give, as I am 
bound to give, to this Motion a most explicit 
negative. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman appealed to 
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me, as representing the Government, to 
state what course they intend to take 
with regard to this question. I should 
have thought that such an appeal was en- 
tirely unnecessary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has omitted all reference to some 
important proceedings in this House, and 
has given a most inadequate representa- 
tion of the opinions entertained and ex- 
pressed by the present Government upon 
this question. I must remind him that in 
the year 1854 Lord Russell, as a Member 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, with the 
concurrence and on the part of that Admi- 
nistration, submitted to the House a Bill, 
the object of which was to substitute for 
the oaths then taken by Members of this 
House one uniform oath to be taken by 
all. That was accompanied by a proposal 
to admit Jews to Parliament. This gene- 
ral and comprehensive measure, which 
embodied the proposal now before the 
House, did not meet with the approbation 
of the House, and was rejected by a small 
majority. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in 1857 a measure was introduced by 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the late Sir George Lewis, and 
myself, to re-enact the very oath which 
had been established by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Act of 1829. The effect 
was to recognize it; but what were the 
circumstances of the case? We had found 
that a general measure, such as that I have 
just mentioned, was not likely to be suc- 
cessful. It was at that time desired that 
the doors of Parliament should be opened 
to gentlemen professing the Jewish faith, 
and we found that it was impossible to 
accomplish that object except by means of 
a compromise with those who were the 
determined opponents of the measure. 
We therefore limited the Bill of 1857 to 
the admission of the Jews, and to the sim- 
plification of the oath which was to be 
taken by Protestant Members. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to admit the Jews, 
and we did not include in the measure 
anything relating to the Roman Catholic 
oath, because we knew from experience 
that if we had done so our main object 
would have been lost. All that was done 
was to insert a clause in the Bill stating 
that it should not extend to altering or 
affecting the oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholics, leaving that as a separate sub- 
ject of consideration, there being already 
recorded a statement of our opinions as to 
what we thought ought to be done with 
regard to that oath. That Bill, also, 
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was rejected by a small majority. But 
in the next year, when Lord Derby 
was in office, a Bill founded upon the 
same principle was carried, and I be- 
lieve that it would not have been car- 
ried if it had not been for that clause 
which separated the case of the Roman 
Catholics from that of the Jews. What 
happened in 1859? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has quoted the opinion of Lord 
John Russell expressed in 1834, only four 
years after the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act, when he thought that it was 
inexpedient to revive the questions which ~ 
had been settled by that Act; but he has 
altogether overlooked the opinion express- 
ed by Lord John Russell, not only in 1854 
but in 1859, when the present Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald, then Member for Ennis, 
brought in a Bill identical with that now 
before the House, and which was sup- 
ported by Lord John Russell and by those 
who are in the habit of acting with him. 
His name was actually placed upon the 
back of the Bill, which by a small majo- 
rity this House gave leave to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to introduce. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt what are the opinions of the 
present Government with regard to the 
principle involved in this Bill. But before 
I state shortly the reasons which induce 
us to support it, I will advert to one or 
two observations which have been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He accused 
my right hon, Friend the Member for the 
county of Louth (Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue) of treating with disrespect the me- 
mory of the great statesmen who were 
chiefly instrumental in passing the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and imputed 
to him that he had treated them as adopting 
a puerile course, and as proposing what was 
absurd and unworthy of the reputation 
which they enjoyed in pressing the adop- 
tion of this oath. Let me recall to 
the House what were the circumstances 
under which that Act was passed. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
had long been the opponents—no doubt 
the conscientious opponents—of the pro- 
posal to admit Roman Catholics to Parlia- 
ment ; but they were not bigoted in their 
opinions—they were open to the influence 
of facts as well as of arguments upon their 
minds, and they came to the conclusion 
that it was essential to the interests of the 
country that those claims which they had 
long conscientiously opposed should be 
conceded. In the discharge of a difficult 
and, in their circumstances, a painful duty, 
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they openly avowed their change of opi- 
nion, and devoted all their energies to do- 
ing what they thought that the interests 
of their country and the rights of their 
Roman Catholic fellow countrymen de- 
manded. One difficulty in their way arose 
from the course which they had themselves 
pursued, and the party with which they 
were connected. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has himself alluded to the difficulty 
which they encountered in overcoming the 
scruples of the Sovereign and obtaining 
his sanction to the introduction of that 
Bill. Well, then, we must regard their 
acts in the light of those facts, and con- 
sider that what they did in the way of pro- 
posing securities, was not what they them- 
selves thought essentially necessary, but 
was done with an earnest desire to at- 
tain the object which they had in view, 
and to meet the conscientious objection of 
men with whom they had been acting in 
opposing the measure, and who demanded 
the introduction of what they believed to 
be securities against the consequences 
which they apprehended from the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to Parliament. 
It is no imputation upon those men that 
under those circumstances they proposed 
that which it may now be our duty 
to revise in the light of experience. 
They did what they were able to do at 
that time. And when the right hon. 
Gentleman talks about a compact, and re- 
fers to the gratitude with which the mea- 
sure was received by the Roman Catholics, 
I say that it is unjust and ungenerous to 
attempt to found upon the course taken 
by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, or upon the gratitude expressed by 
the Roman Catholics for their admission 
to Parliament, a compact which is to pre- 
clude the Legislature from ever re-consider- 
ing what was then done. Again, let me 
say a word as to what fell from him as to 
the jurisdiction of the Pope in this coun- 
try. One would have supposed from his 
speech that my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) proposed 
to omit from the Roman Catholic oath the 
declaration that no foreign Power, prelate, 
or person has jurisdiction—civil or tem- 
poral—within these realms. He went 
into an argument to show that the Canon 
Law has no authority in this country ex- 
cept so far as it has been confirmed by sta- 
tute law, and cited cases in support of his 
argument, while every one knows that there 
is not a Judge in the land who would not 


in the most explicit language declare that 
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the law of the land, and that law alone, 
is to be followed in our Courts. What, 
then, becomes of his reference to the cases 
of the miller and the bigamist? The only 
effect of that part of his speech must be 
to excite a prejudice against the proposal 
now before the House, and to lead people 
to suppose that it is insome way intended 
to get rid of the declaration that the Pope 
has no civil or temporal jurisdiction in this 
realm. The words as to this matter 
which are now used by Roman Catholics 
when they take the oath at this table 
or elsewhere are retained in this Bill, 
and if it passes, they will still make 
the declaration that the Pope has no 
temporal or civil jurisdiction in this coun- 
try. With regard to the Bill itself, I 
stated, when leave was asked for its intro- 
duction, that I agreed with my right hon. 
Friend in thinking that it was extremely 
objectionable to enforce oaths which were 
unnecessary or needlessly cffensive, al- 
though they might be taken with a safe 
conscience, or which were of doubtful and 
ambiguous interpretation, and therefore a 
snare to men’s consciences. As there was 
no opposition to the introduction of the 
Bill, I declined at that time to go into the 
question how far such objections applied 
to the oath; but I am now prepared to 
say that I think they apply to it with such 
overpowering force that I cannot refuse to 
agree to the second reading of the Bill. 
The object of this Bill is, in fact, to assi- 
milate the oath taken by Roman Catholics 
to that which is taken by every Protestant 
Episcopalian and Dissenter, and by every 
member of the Jewish faith, with one sin- 
gle exception—that whereas the latter deny 
that the Pope “hath or ought to have any 
spiritual jurisdiction” in this country that 
declaration is not required to be make by 
Roman Catholics; not now for the first time, 
however, because in the oath which has al- 
ready been sanctioned by Parliament it has 
been thought right for obvious reasons not 
to require them to make that declaration. 
The first declaration which it is proposed 
to omit from the oath is the declaration 
that it is not an article of the faith of 
Roman Catholics “‘ that Princes excommu- 
nicated by the Pope may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects or any person 
whatsoever.” The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he is not willing to part with the 
security which that gives for the life of the 
Sovereign, but he did not attempt to argue 
the matter. Now, I ask whether there is 
asingle Member of this House who be- 
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lieves that any one of our Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen sitting among us holds 
such a doctrine, or does not utterly repu- 
diate and abhor it? What does this 
declaration imply? Is is not needlessly 
offensive? Does it not say by implication 
that the Church to which Roman Catho- 
lies belong holds this doctrine, and that we 
do not permit them to set among us un- 
less they repudiate this alleged doctrine 
of their Church? It is utterly useless 
as a security. We may depend upon 
the loyalty of the Roman Catholics, and, 
if not—although I am sure we can—we 
may depend upon the force and efficacy of 
our laws, which would instantly and effec- 
tually deal with any attempt to act upon 
these principles, which they as well as 
ourselves repudiate. But what advantage, 
what security for the life of the Sovereign, 
what security for the maintenance of our 
institutions is there to be found in these 
words? I hope that before the debate 
closes we shall hear from those who desire 
to retain them some arguments for their 
retention; from the right hon. Gentleman 
we heard no argument except that he is 
not willing to part with them. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I said that the King 
of Italy had been excommunicated. 

Srr GEORGE GREY: I do not doubt 
that the Pope may excommunicate if he 
pleases; but I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man does he suppose that if this excom- 
munication took place there is a single 
Member of this House or of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country who would 
not repudiate the doctrine that an excom- 
municated Prince may be deposed or 
murdered ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE: That was not the 
question. WhatI said was that the power 
was at this moment claimed and exercised 
by the Pope. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: And are we, be- 
cause the power is claimed and exercised, 
to impute to our Roman Catholic fellow 
countrymen that they hold the doctrine 
that if the Pope should excommunicate 
the Sovereign they would be absolved from 
all ties of loyalty, of morality, and re- 
ligion, and that they would be justified in 
agreeing to the deposition or even the mur- 
der of the Prince? That is the question. 
This declaration is no security for any- 
thing to which we attach any value, and 
therefore I am willing that it should be 
expunged. Passing over the intermediate 
declaration, I will come to the last clause 
—because it comes under the same head 
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of objection as that with which I have 
just been dealing— 

“ I do solemnly and in the presence of God 
fess, testify, and declare that I make this declara- 
tion and every part thereof in the plain and ordi- 
nary sense of the words of this oath, and without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatever.” 


What does that imply? It implies that 
Roman Catholics, as distinct from Pro- 
testants, hold that they may take an oath 


‘with mental reservation, with equivoca- 


tion, and with evasion; and that is not 
an imputation that I am willing to adopt. 
I do not think that it is just or generous 
to require a Roman Catholic to make a decla- 
ration of that kind, which reflects upon the 
Church to which he belongs. And in 
reading this oath, and in listening to the 
arguments for its retention, one is struck 
by the absurd attempts that are made to 
bind consciences which, at the same time, 
it is said cannot be bound. The oath is 
very explicit in its terms—why add to 
it a declaration that it is taken without 
equivocation, evasion, or mental reserva- 
tion? If we believe that Members are 
capableof taking the preceding parts of the 
oath with evasion, equivocation, and mental 
reservation, why not the last words too? 
I believe, then, that these two passages 
of the oath are needlessly offensive, that 
they are wholly unnecessary, and that 
they might, and ought to be discontinued. 
I come now to other passages which have 
been dwelt upon more fully by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The first is the declara- 
tion— 

‘*] will defend to the utmost of my power the 


settlement of property within this realm as estab- 
lished by the laws.” 


And can the right hon. Gentleman, I 
would ask, honestly believe that there sits 
in this House a single Member who desires 
to disturb the Act of Settlement? If these 
words are worth anything, why impose 
them upon Roman Catholics only? I now 
come to that part of the oath which re- 
lates to the Established Church, and the 
objection which I have to make to it is 
that it is so ambiguous and doubtful that 
different persons have put upon it different 
interpretations ever since 1829. The late 
Duke of Norfolk and his brother, who 
now has a seat in this House, (Lord Ed- 
ward Howard), I believed entertained the 
opinion that this portion of the oath was 
sufficiently doubtful to restrain them from 
supporting such Motions as those, for in- 
stance, for reducing the number of Pro- 
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testant Bishops, or effecting a different 
distribution of the revenues of the Church. 
That, however, is not the view which has 
been taken by others, who contend that 
there is nothing in the words by which 
they 

“ Solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present Church Establishment as settled by law 
within this realm,” 
which can be held to preclude from giving 
a conscientious vote on any of the various 
questions which come before us having 
reference to the temporalities of the 
Established Church. Is it right, then, 
that Roman Catholic Members should be 
required to make a declaration on which 
different interpretations are placed by men 
of the highest authority? I again repeat 
the question — why if these words are 
worth anything should they be imposed on 
Roman Catholic Members only? When 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite referred 
to the proposal to do away with the bi- 
shops of the Church the cheers which 
greeted his remarks came not from the 
Roman Catholic Members, but from those 
Benches which are chiefly occupied by the 
Nonconformist Members of the House. Is 
danger to the Church, then, to be appre- 
hended from our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects and not from those honest Dis- 
senters who openly avow their opinions? 
The right hon. Gentleman has alluded to 
instances in which Roman Catholics have 
advocated the view that the Established 
Church ought to be subverted: but I 
should like to know whether the language 
to which he has called our attention differs 
from the language—the unambiguous lan- 
guage—which is day after day placed on 
record at meetings of Protestant Dissenters. 
For my own part, I must say that I think 
it is desirable there should be only one 
oath taken by Members of this House. If 
it be deemed expedient that those words 
with regard to the settlement of property 
and the maintenance of the Church Estab- 
lishment should be retained, then why 
not, I would ask, extend them to hon. 
Members generally? If there be any 
value in them for securing either of the 
objects to which they relate—which I do 
not believe—then let us call upon those 
to take them who, not being Roman Ca- 
tholics, make no secret of their hostility 
to the Established Church. Nor do I see 
why the words which follow— 

“And I do solemnly swear that I will never 


exercise any privilege to which I am or may 
become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
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testant religion or Protestant government in the 
United Kingdom” 

should be subscribed to solely by Roman 
Catholic Members. I believe that, what- 
ever their opinion may be with regard to 
the Church Establishment, there are no 
firmer friends and supporters of the Pro- 
testant religion, than Protestant Dissenters, 
yet they do not take the same narrow 
view as the right hon. Gentleman of this 
Bill. I find to-day, on referring to the 
Report of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions, that a petition has been presented 
trom the three denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters within twelve miles of London, 
in which, after referring to the Bill before 
the House, the petitioners express a desire 
that it should pass,, approving it as being 
just and reasonable. Such an expression 
of opinion does, it seems to me, do great 
credit to the Protestant Dissenters, and I 
trust the House may take a'similar view 
of the proposal now before us. There can be 
no sufficient reason for maintaining words 
which, while they afford no security, are 
offensive to a large number of our fellow- 
countrymen. When I use the term 
‘* offensive,” I do not believe that Roman 
Catholic Members conscientiously object 
to take this oath. They submit to take 
it because it is imposed by law, but they, 
at the same time, look upon it as an insult 
and a degradation. Therefore it is that 
they ask to be relieved from that which 
in fact affords no security whatever for 
the Protestant religion. If, however, 
there should be any hon. Member who 
thinks that the words having reference 
to the Church Establishment should be 
retained, he need not on that account re- 
fuse to vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, if he agrees with me that those other 
words which I say are needlessly offensive 
ought to be expunged. I hope, at all 
events, that the House will assent to the 
second reading, and go into Committee to 
consider the provisions of the Bill, and I 
trust the ultimate result may be the sub- 
stitution of one common oath for all the 
Members of this House, that we may be 
all placed on that equal footing on which 
I think we ought to stand, and that there 
may be hereafter no taunts or reproaches 
against any man founded on the oath 
which he has taken. With regard to oaths 
generally—a Return has just been placed 
in the hands of Members, which well 
deserves attention, and I may add that it 
is in my opinion a point well worthy of 
consideration whether an inquiry should 
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not be made as to the oaths taken not only | and which, as I think, was confirmed in 
at this table, but throughout the country, | 1858. If that compact is not to be abided 
with a view to their revision and to the/ by, then comes the question, would it not 
dispensing with those which have become | be desirable to have one form of oath for 
unnecessary. all the Members of this House without 
Mz. WALPOLE: Sir, it is with very | distinction? Ifa Bill was brought in to 
great reluctance that I rise to say a few| effect the latter object, I for one should 
words on this important question. I own| assent to go into Committee upon it. It 
I had hoped that all those discussions re- | may be-said, ‘‘ You can alter the present 
lating to the oaths to be taken by Mem-| Bill forthe purpose; ”’ but as I have more 
bers of this House had been brought to/| than once observed, I look upon it as hardly 
an end in 1858. A settlement was then | fair that a measure should be laid on the 
made with the sanction of those who now | table for one purpose, and then, when dis- 
represent Her Majesty’s Government, by | cussed upon the second reading, it should 
which the form of oath was prescribed | be sought to make it something quite dif- 
which was to be taken by all the Members | ferent. Taking the Bill, then, as it stands, 
of the House, save those who profess the | I must say that in my opinion there are 
Roman Catholic religion, and it is with | circumstances connected with the oath 
great pain that I once more enter on the| which it seeks to displace of which we 
discussion of topics which affect the re-} ought never to lose sight. Previous to 
ligious feelings of a large portion of the| 1858, when the oaths prescribed to be 
community. Since, however, this subject | taken by Members of Parliament generally 
of oaths has again come before us it cannot | were consolidated into one, they were 
be evaded, and the House will, I trust,| ranged under three heads — commonly 
come, with regard to it, to some definite | called the oath of allegiance, the oath of 
conclusion. Some arguments have been| supremacy, and the oath of abjuration. 
used by the right hon. Gentleman who | Those who examine these three forms of 
last addressed the House (Sir George Grey), | oath will find in them three distinct prin- 
which may I think, be removed from the | ciples. The oath of allegiance involves 
consideration of the question. The point} simply a declaration of allegiance to the 
whether an oath is or is not useless for| Crown. The oath of supremacy, which, 
the purpose for which it was imposed is | as we all know, had its origin at the time 
one which can hardly be raised on the | of the Reformation, was an oath turning that 
second reading of a measure of this kind, | oath of simple allegiance into one of undi- 
which proceeds on the assumption that | vided allegiance. The third oath was intro- 
oaths are still to be taken by Members of | duced on limiting the succession of the 
Parliament; while the further argument | Crown, in accordance with the Act of Settle- 
that the form of oath to be taken by Mem- | ment, so that there might be no doubt as to 
bers of the Protestant and Roman Catholic | the Protestant character of this country. 
persuasion should be the same is scarcely | Now, the three principles of allegiance, un- 
admissible in discussing a measure which | divided allegiance, and allegiance according 
proposes that the form should continue to | to the Act of Settlement involved in those 
be different. My right hon. Friend’s main | oaths, ought, I think, to be maintained in 
argument was that it was desirable there | any form of oath which this House may 
should be one form of oath for all the} ultimately resolve to adopt. When, by the 
Members of this House in order that they | Act of 1858, a consolidation of these oaths 
may, in their legislative capacity, be placed | was effected, you embodied in the new 
on a common footing. But then the Bill | oath all these three principles. The Roman 
is not a Bill for that purpose, as may be! Catholic oath, no doubt, is different from 
seen by its recital, its enacting clauses, | that taken by the Members of the House 
and its title. - Its title is— generally ; but it must be borne in mind 
“A Bill to substitute an oath for the oath re~| that the distinction between it and the 
quired to be taken and subscribed by the statute oaths taken by Protestant Members is to 
passed in the 10th year of the reign of King be traced to the different circumstances 
Gcorge IV. for the relief of His Majesty's Roman | ynder which Roman Catholics were ad- 
nthello sulgecte. | mitted to Parliament. They would not 
The question raised by that form of Bill! take all the three oaths which were in 
is whether it is not right that we should force at the time when the Relief Act was 
adhere to what has been called ‘‘ the tacit , passed, because there were words in those 
compact’ which was entered into in 1829, | oaths to which Roman Catholics had never 
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been compelled to subscribe since 1791 and 
1798, when other measures of relief were 
enacted in their favour—the words ‘‘ eccle- 
siastical and spiritual jurisdiction,” for in- 
stance, had been altered into the words 
‘‘ civil and temporal jurisdiction” —-and that 
being so, the question arises whether we 
ought to disturb an understanding—if it 
may not be called a compaet or settlement — 
which was intended to constitute a condi- 
tion under which Roman Catholics should 
sit in this House. Now, I must confess I 
am very averse to take any step which 
is avowedly intended to disturb the ar- 
rangements made in 1829, unless I have 
some grounds for believing that the 
conditions laid down will be adhered 
to. For thirty years have the condi- 
tions to which I have been referring 
been abided by, and unless you can point 
out some positive grievance pressing upon 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, it is 
but just and right that, for the satisfaction 
of a far larger portion of the community 
—the Protestant people of this country— 
you should not without sufficient reason 
consent to break through those conditions 
on which the Roman Catholic Relief Act 
was founded. If you do not stand by such 
engagements you but raise up again new 
religious feuds and animosities to which 
there will be no end. It is upon similar 
grounds that I have always been opposed 
to the repeal of the grant to Maynooth. I 
was and am of opinion that to disturb an Act 
so affecting one portion of the community 
would be to make an attack upon that 
which by another portion of the commu- 
nity was held dear, and so you would 
provoke some counter attack in another 
direction which another portion of the com- 
munity held equally dear. For the sake, 
therefore, of peace, and unless you can 
show that there is something so decidedly 
objectionable in this Roman Catholic oath 
that it ought to be expunged, I think the 
sure, and wise, and prudent course to adopt 
is to abide by the settlement of 1829. Is 
there then, I would ask, in the oath any- 
thing of a very objectionable character? 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Grey) has read, clause by clause, those 
portions of it which are different from the 
oath taken by Protestant Members of the 
House. One of those clauses contains a 
declaration to the effect that the person 
taking the oath was ready 


“To renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, 
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may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or 
by any person whatsoever.” 

Now, I wish to be perfectly frank in this 
matter—if you were going simply to 
improve the oath with regard to Roman 
Catholics, and they required this portion 
of it to be expunged, I think there would 
be strong reasons for removing words which 
are not necessary, but which are deemed 
to be offensive. Then comes the clause 
in which are these words— 

“And I do declare that I do not believe that 

the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, 
prelate, person, State, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indi- 
rectly, within this realm.” 
Now, the main distinction between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic oath 
is the substitution of the words “tem. 
poral and civil ” for “ecclesiastical and 
spiritual,” and if you should go into Com: 
mittee I, for one, being of opinion that it 
would be better to have one form of oath 
for all Members, would consent to strike 
out all those adjectives and epithets in 
both forms of oath. The constitutional prin- 
ciple involved in them is this, that no foreign 
potentate possesses any authority or juris- 
diction which he can exercise in this 
country, and I would have that principle 
laid down in the simplest form of expres- 
sion—because I believe the simplest to be 
the best. Before, however, I gave my 
assent to those words being struck out, I 
would ask what was the precise object 
which you had in view in seeking that 
they should be expunged? If you mean 
that Roman Catholics hold the opinion 
that im foro conscientie their spiritual 
superior may exercise influence over them, 
no legislation, I will admit, ought to in- 
terfere in that respect between him and 
them. But if you mean to convey that 
he may attempt to exercise — what the 
words themselves imply—jurisdiction or 
authority within this realm, then I should 
oppose the striking out of the words in 
question, because in them is recognized 
the principle of undivided allegiance. 
Next came the words— 

“ I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of 
my power the settlement of property within this 
realm as established by the laws.” 

Now, in those words I do not believe that 
there is either any material harm or virtue; 
but as to those that follow :— 

“And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure any intention to disturb or weaken 


the present Church Establishment as_ settled 
by law within this realm.” 
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I loook upon those words as of the es- 
sence of the compact made in 1829. I 
understand my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State to say that it was a 
question open for consideration, whether 
they might not in Committee be inserted 
in any form of oath which may be estab- 
lished by this Bill for Roman Catholic 
Members, in order to satisfy the people 
of this country, at a time when open 
attacks were being made upon the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I said that 
there was no reason why hon. Members 
who simply objected to the Bill on the 
ground that the words relating to the 
Established Church were not in the pro- 
posed oath, should refuse to vote for the 
second reading; I pointed out, however, 
that the words were open to the objection 
that they were ambiguous, and were dif- 
ferently interpreted by the highest autho- 
rities. 

Mr. WALPOLE: But if those words 
relating to the Established Church may be 
inserted in the oath in Committee, what 
becomes of my right hon. Friend’s main 
argument, that we ought to have one form 
of oath for all the Members of this House? 
This Bill, indeed, will not in any way 
effect that object, and we, therefore, ought 
not to be asked to vote for it on that 
ground. My chief objection to the Bill, 
however, is that it proposes to disturb the 
settlement of 1829, to which I think the 
wise and prudent course is to adhere, and 
thus avoid the revival of religious feuds. 
If the House should be of opinion that 
there are certain words in the present oath 
which ought to be modified, I should not 
be prepared to insist on the retention 
of all of those words; but if the oath is 
altered at all the alteration ought to be 
undertaken on the responsibility of the 
Government—or rather, an oath should 
be framed by them in the best terms they 
can devise, placing all the Members of the 
House in this respect on the same footing. 
Should such a proposition emanate from 
the Government I would not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill in which it was 
embodied. But the Bill before us is not 
such a Bill; and this Bill ought, in 
my opinion, to be opposed, on the double 
ground that it would disturb the scttle- 
ment of 1829, and that until the Go- 
vernment are prepared, on their own re- 
sponsibility, to recommend one form of 
oath for all the Members of the House it 
is better to leave matters as they were 
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settled by the measure of 1858. I have 
endeavoured to state in the most temperate 
manner the objections which I entertain 
to the present measure. It is, I am con- 
vinced, imprudent to re-open religious 
questions which have already been ar- 
ranged. There are, I believe, no wiser 
words than those of Burke, when he hap- 
pily compares the extinction of religious 
factions to volcanoes burnt out. On the 
lava and sand of those old eruptions grow 
the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and 
the sustaining corn. Let it be so with 
us. Let the right hon. Gentleman who 
has charge of this Bill consider this point 
—that by moving in one direction to get 
charges for the Roman Catholics, he will 
stir up a Protestant feeling to get charges 
against them. Unless these oaths are 
plainly objectionable they ought to be 
maintained. And I, for one, am not afraid 
that the oaths which we take are either 
futile or useless, for I believe they do 
operate as a declaration in the face of the 
House and the country that those who are 
concerned in the work of legislation are 
prepared to abide by the pledges which 
they give to Parliament and the country. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
should give his cordial support to the 
second reading of the Bill, and if he 
wanted arguments in favour of that 
course, he should find them in the power- 
ful speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. He should, he 
might add, vote for the second reading 
with the full intention when the Bill went 
into Committee to do everything in his 
power to bring about an assimilation of 
all oaths. The Secretary for the Home 
Department threw out upon that point a 
most valuable suggestion, for he referred 
to the expediency of dealing not only with 
oaths which were taken at the table of 
that House, but also to those which were 
administered throughout the country by 
various tribunals; and he would venture 
to call the attention of the House to the 
discursive nature of some of the oaths 
which were now imposed—not upon Ro- 
man Catholics solely, but upon others who 
were obliged to take them with pain to 
themselves. Hon. Members had not for- 
gotten the celebrated ‘‘ Durham Letter” 
in which the Prime Minister of the day 
thought fit to state that the oaths admi- 
nistered to a large portion of the clergy of 
the Church of England were so stringent 
that they were in the habit of swearing to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the supremacy 
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of the Crown, and after so doing leading 
their flocks to the verge of the supremacy 
of the Pope. It was clear under those 
circumstances that there were other oaths 
than those taken by Members of Parlia- 
ment which required revision. As to the 
uniformity of oaths, he had heard hon. 
Gentlemen talk as if there were something 
unheard of in such a proposal in the case 
of persons who assembled together to per- 
form a common duty. But was there, in 
reality, anything new in that principle? 
Did it not prevail in the case of our 
Judges, of the Privy Council, of the 
Queen, and of officers of the army and 
navy? He hoped the proposal that day 
made would be followed by the assimi- 
lation of all the oaths taken at the table 
of the House; for to require an hon. 
Member to swear that he did not be- 
lieve murder to be justified by the ex- 
communication of the Pope was either 
an absurdity, or else it was an insult. 
He, therefore, should join cordially in 
the vote to sweep it away. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin said that in point of 
fact these oaths were of no practical 
value in restraining Members of the 
House of Commons from attacking the 
Established Church in Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I said exactly 
the reverse; and I referred to Serjeant 
Shee, then a Roman Catholic Member 
of this House, as an authority for the 
statement that the oath did restrain 
Gentlemen entertaining opinions like his 
own from attacking the Irish Church ; 
and the error of supposing that it does 
not do so is committed by those who 
themselves do not take the oath. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, there 
would be an opportunity of testing the 
value of the oath when the debate on 
the Irish Church was resumed. The 
right hon. Gentleman would then see 
whether the majority of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic Members would be found 
voting for the spoliation of the Irish 
Church or not. But was it from the 
Roman Catholics that the Irish Church 
had most to fear? He believed the 
constant and organized attacks directed 
against that Church for the last few 
years had proceeded much more from 
those who were opposed to all religious 
establishments whatever. The Wednes- 
day attacks, which were the distinguishing 
features of the remarkably dull Session 
of 1862, emanated in every instance from 
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Dissenting Members of the House, and 
in more than one case did not receive the 
countenance of Roman Catholic Members, 
It was said that to adopt the present 
measure would be to remove one of the 
safeguards of the Protestant Church. That 
was a phrase which for many years had 
been familiar in the House; but if pro- 
phecies were to interfere with legislation, 
those prophecies should be read by the 
light of past events. In 1856-7 Bills 
for the abolition of church rates were 
carried by majorities of fifty or seventy. 
In 1858 an Oaths Bill was brought for- 
ward for the purpose of enabling Baron 
Rothschild to take his seat, and it was 
denounced as an attempt not only to 
overthrow the Established Church but to 
un-Christianize the Legislature. Yet from 
the passing of that measure of liberality 
towards the Jews the anti-Church majority 
dwindled down until, first, the matter was 
left to the decision of the Speaker, and 
the following year it was thrown out by 
the casting vote of the Roman Catholic 
Member for the King’s County (Mr. 
Hennessy). Before attaching importance 
to fresh prophecies it was therefore well 
to study how old ones had been ful- 
filled. The State undoubtedly might in- 
terpose an oath, but not an oath of an 
ambiguous character; and if such an oath 
were put to Roman Catholic Members 
they had a right to look for the removal 
of the grievance. A gentleman whose 
character stood high in that House for 
consistency and for the spotless purity of 
his motives, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), declared 
in the course of the discussion in 1858 
that if by the admission of the Jews to 
Parliament the Christian character of the 
House were once struck down the Roman 
Catholics would have a just claim to in- 
sist that there should no longer be any 
restrictions on the propagation of their 
faith or on the teachings of their Church. 
After such a declaration, solemnly made in 
Parliament, the hon. Gentleman must not 
wonder if hon. Members refused to follow 
him blindly in this instance, in opposition 
tothe Bill. For his own part, he trusted 
that the admirable speech delivered by 
the Home Secretary would bear fruit, and 
that the adoption of the present Bill might 
be the means of bringing about, what he 
believed to be right and proper, the as- 
similation of the oaths taken by all Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


Mrz. KENNEDY expressed a hope that 
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the House would maintain its freedom of 
action, and insist that after thirty-five 
ears experience it was as competent to 
deal with the question now as the Parlia- 
ment of 1829 had been at a time when 
the measure was only before them as an 
experiment. What good to Roman Ca- 
tholics would emancipation have been if 
their representatives were not permitted 
to articulate upon one of the greatest 
grievances that could exist in this or any 
other country? As a Protestant he was 
ashamed to see the Church to which he 
belonged maintained at the sacrifice of 
those good feelings and kindly relations 
which ought to exist between inhabitants 
of the same country. This was not a 
mere oath of allegiance; it was an oath 
that muzzled the representatives of six 
millions of the population. [‘Oh!”]; 
yes, of six millions of the population ; for 
though that whole number might not be 
in Ireland there were Roman Catholics in 
England and Scotland as well. Eleven- 
twelfths of the Irish people were con- 
strained to be silent on this subject, con- 
trary to every principle of right; for it 
was the duty of the governing body in the 
country to provide such a form of oath as 
could be taken without scruple or objec- 
tion by all the residents in that country ; 
and if this was not done, it was an ad- 
mission that the rulers were not fit to 
govern the country. Parliament should 
legislate in a spirit of justice, and if 
Roman Catholics were dissatisfied with 
any of the institutions of the country their 
representatives ought to be free to express 
their feelings. 

Mr. COLLINS said, before entering 
into the merits of the question imme- 
diately before the House he wished to 
make a few observations upon two pre- 
liminary objections which had been just 
raised. It was stated, in the first place, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Wal- 
pole), that a measure of this sort ought 
to have been brought in by the Govern- 
ment; and, in the second place, it was 
stated that some opportunity ought to be 
taken to have one form of oath. He (Mr. 
Collins) fully concurred in the propriety 
of having but one form of oath. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
in 1858, when the subject of oaths was 
before the House and a measure was in- 
troduced to blend the three oaths of alle- 
giance, abjuration, and supremacy that 
were then taken into one, a Motion was 
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brought forward to include the Roman 
Catholic oaths in the consideration of the 
proposed oath. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, who was then of a different opi- 
nion to what he was now, said he hoped 
that the House would not agree to the 
proposed alteration, as it involved a subject 
quite foreign to the objects of the Bill, and 
that the Roman Catholic oath had been 
adopted after much deliberation. He be- 
lieved that if the noble Lord who had 
charge of the Bill had adopted such an 
amendment he would have found that he 
had endangered the success of his measure. 
Such was the ground upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) opposed the 
measure for one form of oath in 1858. 
Lord Palmerston opposed it on a different 
ground — namely, that it would militate 
against his measure for the admission of 
Jews to Parliament. But although he 
could not on that occasion support the pro- 
posal, having been unsuccessful in 1854 
in a similar attempt to amalgamate the 
three oaths, yet both he and Lord Russell 
were in favour of establishing one uniform 
vote. It was urged, during the present 
discussion, that the adoption of the Bill 
before the House would amount to a breach 
of compact established in 1829. Well, he 
contended that if any such compact as was 
alleged had been entered into in 1829, 
after the lapse of thirty-five years the pre- 
sent House of Commons was in nowise to 
be bound by it. He went further, and 
said that if they refused to pass this Bill 
they would be guilty of a breach of com- 
pact. The oaths which had then been 
taken had been since altered so far as 
they concerned the members of all other 
religious persuasions; and these very ex- 
pressions which were complained of by 
Roman Catholics having been expunged 
from the ordinary oath, it would then be 
a breach of compact after this to retain 
them with regard to the Roman Catho- 
lics only, considering that it had been 
framed partly from that enacted in the 
time of James I., which was intended to 
meet another state of things altogether. 
Could it really be necessary in the 19th 
century that men should swear they did 
not believe in the power of the Pope to 
depose Sovereigns, or that Kings might 
lawfully be murdered by their subjects, and 
that they made such declarations without 
any mental reservation or equivocation? 
In the days of James I., when the oath ap- 
plied to every one equally there was not the 
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same hardship in taking it; but Protes- 
tants had got rid of the disagreeable bur- 
den, and left all its weight on the Roman 
Catholics, who were to have been relieved 
from all restrictions by the Act of 1829. 
Now let them imagine an analogous case. 
Suppose a declaration had been framed to 
be taken by Irishmen, Scotchmen, Welch- 
men, and Englishmen alike, that they 
would tell the truth, and that a Bill had 
been brought in to relieve all but the 
Scotch Members, would not the latter 
have a just right to complain of a fresh 
grievance being imposed on them? Mr. 
Ball, formerly Member for Carlow, in re- 
ference to the measure introduced in 1858 
to alter the oaths required to be taken in 
that House, but which was thrown out by 
a coalition between the leading men on 
both sides, made these observations— 

“In regard to the oath taken by Roman Ca- 
tholics he thought so long as the oaths remained 
unchanged they had no great reason to complain, 
but now, as the oaths were to be changed, and 
that portions of them were to be actually expunged 
from the statute book, they might reasonably de- 
mand some alteration of that oath required to 
be taken by them.” 

It was therefore clear that the question as 
regarded the Roman Catholic oath had 
never been settled, but its consideration 
was merely postponed. Was there, he 
asked, anything in the conduct of the 
Roman Catholics in this country to lead 
to the supposition that they were more 
prone to treason, murder, and dethrone- 
ment of kings, in a greater degree, than 
the members of any other Church? If 
he had read the history of England cor- 
rectly he found that it was not the Roman 
Catholics that had brought Charles I. to 
the block, or that had effected the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy. James II. also had 
lost his throne; but he (Mr. Collins) had 
never heard that his downfall was effected 
by the Roman Catholic party. The Par- 
liament of the present day had no right 
whatever to call upon the Roman Catholics 
to take this obnoxious oath. If it were 
to be taken by any sect or party it ought 
rather to be taken by those who were 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield)—by the Non- 
conformists — for they were certainly 
far more the legitimate descendants of 
the destroyers of the monarchy than 
the Roman Catholics. The mere ten- 
dering of an oath of the nature re- 
ferred to was offensive. A man entering 
a shop with honest intentions did not like 
to be told that he was to pilfer nothing off 
the counter. In addition to that portion 
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of the Act of which he had been speak. 
ing, another, highly objectionable, related 
to what was called the settlement of pro- 
perty. Did any one suppose, with the 
mass of property which had changed 
hands in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
that it was necessary to come down and, 
in the face of the Almighty, solemnly de- 
clare that nothing should be done to dis. 
turb the Act of Settlement passed 200 
years ago? In the ordinary transactions 
of life men were satisfied with twenty, 
forty, or at most sixty years’ title; but 
here they were suspected by implication 
of a desire to rip up titles extending as 
far back as the time of Charles II. Why 
not ask men at once to swear that they 
would not disturb property received as 
fiefs from the Crown at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, pledging the Saxons in 
that House that they would not seek to 
dispossess the present owners? Really 
this was child’s play. In 1858 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) de- 
clared that— 

“Our form of oath is entirely inapplicable to 
the present time, that it is a cumbrous form of 
oath, and that portions of it have really no bear- 
ing on the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded. Ifthe oath is to be taken at all, it ought 
to be taken in the most solemn form ; and brevity, 
in my opinion, to a great part of that solemnity.” 
—(3 Hansard, exlviii. 1091.) 

The House, therefore, ought clearly to go 
into Committee, if only to get rid of the 
objectionable forms of swearing he had 
just been discussing. If oaths were sup- 
posed to have any influence in averting 
dangers from the Church of England, 
Roman Catholics were not the persons 
who ought primarily to take them. Dan- 
gers were much more likely to arise from 
that able and active class of men opposed 
on principle to all alliances between 
Church and State, who subscribed large 
sums of money, who inundated the coun- 
try with tracts from the Liberation So- 
ciety, who promoted Burial Bills to inter- 
fere with the vested rights of the Church, 
and measures tampering with the sanctity 
of the marriage laws. The men more 
dangerous to the Church than any Roman 
Catholics were those enlightened men of 
large views, who were for doing away with 
restrictions of every kind, who were for 
freeing clergymen from the necessity for 
signing any subscriptions, who were for 
an emasculated Prayer Book, free from any 
dogmatic statement whatever—as if the re- 
ligious, Bible-loving, Church loving people 
of this country would regard with any ve- 
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neration religious ordinances and religious 
worship so cold and lifeless as these en- 
lightened men would make them. The Es- 
tablished Church, he was happy to believe, 
stood in no need of the protection afforded 
by such oaths; strong in the affections of 
the country, it could hope to meet success- 
fully all assaults of the Liberation Society. 
It was said that in supporting the present 
Bill Gentlemen on that side of the House 
were touting for Roman Catholic support ; 
that a ery of that kind would be raised 
against them at the hustings; and they 
were even told that in doing justice to 
some of their fellow-countrymen it would 
be dangerous to forget the prejudices of 
others. To that taunt he replied that 
Members of that House were the best 
judges on points like these, and if the 
same opportunities were open to others he 
believed they would arrive at similar con- 
clusions. As the point had been raised 
he did not wish to give a silent vote; and 
he maintained that, as a party, it would 
be an act of folly—of positive insanity— 
to tie themselves down to a position which 
was utterly untenable, for the sake, not 
of defending the Established Church, but 
of forcing a certain number of gentlemen 
to swallow an obnoxious oath, and of 
throwing odium on a large and respectable 
section of the community. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 190; Noes 
134: Majority 56. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


AYES. 
Acland, T. D, Bowyer, Sir G. 
Acton, Sir J. D. Brady, J. 
Adair, H. E. Bramston, T. W. 
Agar-Ellis, hon. L.G.F, Brand, hon. H. 
Andover, Viscount Browne, Lord J. T. 
Antrobus, E. Bruce, Lord C. 
Athlumney, Lord Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Ayrton, A. S, Butt, I. 
Bagwell, J. Buxton, C. 
Baines, E. Calthorpe,hn.F.H.W.G. 
Baring, H. B. Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Baring, T. G, Cheetham, J. 
Barnes, T, Clay, J. 
Baxter, W. E. Clifford, C. C. 
Bazley, T. Clifford, Colonel 
Beale, S. Clive, G. 
Beamish, F. B. Cogan, W. H. F. 
Beaumont, W. B. Coke, hon. Colonel 
Berkeley, hon. 1. F. _ Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Black, A. Collins, T. 
Blake, J. A. Colthurst, Sir G. C. 


Bonham-Carter, J. 


Corbally, M. E. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 


Cox, W. 
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Crossley, Sir F. M‘Cann, J. 
Denman, hon. G. MacEvoy, E. 


Dent, J. D. 

Dickson, Colonel 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, J. C. 
Fenwick, E. M, 
Fenwick, H. 
Fitzroy, Lord F. J. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F, D. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. 
French, Colonel 
Gavin, Major 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C 

Goschen, G. J. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Gower, G. W.G. L. 
Greene, J. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grenfell, H. R. 
Greville, Colonel F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gurdon, B. 

Hadfield, G. 

Ilankey, T. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hervey, Lord A, H.C. 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Henley, rt. hon, J. W. 
Henley, Lord 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hibbert, J.T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holland, E. 

Hornby, W. H. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Ingham, R. 
Jervoise, Sir J.C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennedy, T. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Layard, A. H. 
Lanigan, J. 

Leader, N. P. 
Leatham, E, A. 
Lennox, Lord H, G. 
Lever, J. O. 

Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 


Lopes, Sir M. 


M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Martin, J. 

Mitchell, T. A. 


O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donoghue, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. hon. R. M. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Onslow, G. 

O’Reilly, M. W. 

Packe, Colonel 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, C. 

Palmer, Sir R. 

Pease, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pender, J. 

Pinney, Colonel 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, E. 

Price, R. G. 
Pritchard, J. 

Redmond, J. E. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 

Russell, F. W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Schneider, H. W. 
Scholefield, W. 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, H. D. 
Sheridan, H.B. 

Smith, J. B. 

Smith, M. T. 
Stacpoole, W. 

Stanley, Lord 

Stanley, hon. W.O. 
Steel, J. 

Stuart, Colonel C. 
Sullivan, M. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. H. 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Waldron, L. 

Watkins, Colonel L. 
Westhead, J. P. Brown- 
White, hon L. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H. 


TELLES. 
Moneell, rt. hon. W. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
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NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Arbuthnott, hn. General 
Sir H. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Astell, J. H. 
Aytoun, R.S. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach, Sir M. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D. W. Pack- 
Blackburn, P. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Brooks, R. 
Bruce Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cave, S. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clive, Capt. hn. G. W. 
Cole, hon. H. 
Cole, hon. J. L. 
Corry, rt. hon. H, L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Disraeli, rt. hon, B. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E, 
Dundas, F. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Ewart, W. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Eergusson, Sir J, 
Fleming, T. W. 
Floyer, J. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gard, R. S. 
Getty, S. G. 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Greenwood, J, 
Grey deWilton, Viscount 
Haliburton, T. C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Major 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hardy, G. 
Hardy, J. 
Ilartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Holford, R. S. 


Hood, Sir A. A, 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Howes, E. 


Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Kendall, N. 


Kennard, R. W. 
King, J. K. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knox, hon. Major S. 
Langton, W. G. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Mainwaring, T. 


Manners,rt. hon. Lord J. 


Manners, Lord G. J. 
Miles, Sir W. 
Miller, T. J. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, A. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 


Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 


Mundy, W. 
Murray, W. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
O’Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 
Parker, Major W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. Gen. 
Pevensey, Viscount 
Phillips, G. L. 
Powell, F. S. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rogers, J. J. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 
Smyth, Colonel 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somes, J. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Staniland, M. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Surtees, H. E. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Tite, 

Tollemache, J. 
Treherne, M. 
Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 


Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Vance, J. 
Vansittart, W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Verner, E. W. 
Walcott, Admiral 


Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. 
G 


Walker, J. R. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, F. M. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wynne, W. W. E. 


TELLERS. 
Lefroy, A. 
Stuart, Colonel W. 


{COMMONS} 





(Ireland) Bill. 


DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
[prt 127.| COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Interpretation Clause.) 


Mr. HENNESSY thought that the 
House was entitled to an explanation of 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, that he had 
had no opportunity of giving the House 
an explanation of the provisions; but be- 
fore the Bill was laid upon the table of the 
House he had sent a copy to each of the 
Irish Members, in order that they might 
have time to give it their consideration 
and thus facilitate its progress through the 
House. He had introduced this Bill in 
compliance with the pledge he had given 
when the measure of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate) was 
before the House. By the Bill it was 
proposed to levy a tax of 2s. upon each 
dog, with an additional charge of 6d. for 
registration. The anticipated expense of 
the working of the Act would be £1,000, 
and this would be defrayed by the proceeds 
of the tax, while the estimated balance of 
£49,000 would be given to the counties. 
The 6d. paid for registration would go to 
increase the remuneration of the sessions 
clerks, who in Ireland were but poorly 
paid. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Licence to keep Dogs, &c.) 


Mrz. HENNESSY desired to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the Bill contemplated the imposition of a 
tax in the form of a licence, and that con- 
trary to the usual practice the Bill had not 
been introduced in Committee of the Whole 
House, nor the clause relating to this 
licence been printed in italics. Under 
these circumstances, he wished to know if 
the House was competent to proceed with 
the discussion on the clause ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that the charge 
imposed by the Bili was merely a local 
charge; and it was not necessary in that 
case that the clause should have been first 
considered in Committee, or be printed in 
italics. 

Mz. HENNESSY said, that if he un- 
derstood the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary the expenses incurred at the first 
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working of the Bill would be borne by the 
public at large. It was only subsequently 
that the £49,000 would be given to the 
counties. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL wished to explain. 
He wished to impress upon the House that 
everybody, or almost everybody, desired 
that there should be a tax upon dogs in 
Ireland. That tax had been made as low 
as possible, namely, 2s. on each dog. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Londonderry 
(Sir Frederick Heygate) assumed the num- 
ber of dogs in Ireland to be 1,500,000. 
He himself believed them to number about 
2,000,000. He had, however, put them 
down at 500,000, and a tax of 2s. upon 
that number would give a revenue of 
£50,000. Out of that sum £1,000 would 
be directed towards defraying the expenses 
of the working of the Act, and the re- 
maining £49,000 would be given to the 
counties. 

Mr. HENNESSY wished to know what 
the counties were to do with the £49,000 
if they got it? This was, in fact, a new 
tax imposed upon the counties, and he 
should not be at all surprised if that sum 
were eventually made a pretext for the 
withdrawal or the reduction by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of that small 
portion of the Consolidated Fund which 
those counties at present received. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that his statement with reference to the 
dogs was that there were 900,000 inha- 
bited houses in Ireland, and that it was 
very probable that there was on the whole 
a dog to each house. 

Loxv JOHN BROWNE called the at- 
tention of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County to the fact that by one of the 
clauses of the Bill the money raised by 
this tax was to be paid to the county or 
borough treasurer, as the case might be, 
and was to be applied in alleviation of the 
local rates. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the clause 
referred to by the noble Lord would not 
admit the interpretation put upon it. The 
clause said that the expenses incurred by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue and 
the Registrar under the Act should be paid 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
licences. In other words, the money, in 
fact, went to the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue. If so experienced an Irish Member 
as the noble Lord could fall into such a 
mistake, it was evident that more infor- 
mation was required on the subject. 
Under all the circumstances he thought 
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that at that late hour it would be better if 
Progress were reported. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
should, therefore, move that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Mr. HENLEY would ask the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, whether the £49,000 was not to 
come at first into the possession of the 
Revenue? He desired to have an answer 
to the question, because it concerned the 
point which had been raised as to the 
form in which the Bill had been intro- 
duced ; for, if the money was levied in the 
first instance by tax or by licence, and 
received by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
the subsequent destination of the money 
would not in any way take the measure 
out of the ordinary category of Taxing 
Bills. 

Srrm ROBERT PEEL apprehended that 
the money would not be dealt with in the 
manner which the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed. The petty sessions clerks who 
received the money would account for it 
to the Registrar, and the money would 
remain in Ireland and be accounted for in 
that country. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think that his 
question had been answered by the right 
hon. Baronet. Who was the Registrar to 
whom the right hon. Baronet referred ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the Re- 
gistrar lived in Dublin Castle. 

Mr. HENLEY: Then he is really an 
officer of the Imperial Government? 

Mr. AYRTON was of opinion that this 
was nothing more nor less than an Inland 
Revenue Bill, and that the usual course, 
therefore, ought to have been pursued with 
regard to its introduction. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the Bill 
did not appear to him to be a Taxing Bill 
in the proper sense of the word. The 
money raised under its provisions would 
neither be taken to the Exchequer nor car- 
ried to the public account, It was a mere 
local charge given to a certain officer in 
Dublin, and ultimately transferred to the 
counties. 

Mr. WHALLEY saw no reason why 
the whole of the money should not go to 
the public revenue. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
House in its anxiety to destroy these dogs 
would not sanction an awkward precedent. 
With all due respect to the Chairman, he 
could not help thinking that the Bill was 
to all intents and purposes a Taxing Bill, 
and ought to be treated in the usual 
manner. 


R 
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Coronet FRENCH said, that the ques- 
tion which had been raised had already 
been decided by the Chairman, and the 
discussion ought, therefore, to be confined 
to the merits of the Bill. 

Mx. BLACKBURN said, that this Bill 
was an inversion of the principle of justice 
to Ireland. The tax on dogs in England 
was 12s.: why should it be only 2s. in 
Ireland? If they wanted to get rid of 
these dogs, the higher the tax the more 
effective would be the measure. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that although the 
question was one of importance, the point 
could not be further discussed as it was 
now a quarter to Six o’clock. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


FIRE BRIGADE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartne, Bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Fire Brigade within the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Barine and Sir 
Grorce Grey. 


INCLOSURE (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Barine, Bill to authorize 
the inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Barine and Sir Groner Grey. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Pheasants (Ireland) * [109] [.1.] 

Second Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue* 
(105); Police Superannuation* (95); Com- 
panies Workmens’ Education * (102) [u.1.] 

Report—Metropolitan Houseless Poor * [70}. 

Third Reading—Married Womens’ Property (Ire- 
land) * (70), and passed. 


COMPANIES WORKMENS' EDUCATION 
BILL—{No. 102.)—SECOND READING: 


Tae Axcusisnor or YORK, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, stated 
that its object was to enable Companies 
and Corporations to provide for the edu- 
cation and religious instruction of the 
families of their workmen, and to pro- 
vide means of education and worship for 
their use. It was undoubted that there 


Mr. W.E. Forster 
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did exist a great desire among large 
Companies employing many workmen to 
make some better provision for their edu. 
cational, moral, and religious improve- 
ment than was found in many cases to 
exist at present; and this Bill, which 
was merely an enabling Bill, provided 
that such Companies and Corporations, 
with consent of three-fifths of their 
shareholders, might vote money or appro- 
priate land for the purposes he had indi- 
cated. 


Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Twesday 
next. 


REPORTS OF SELECT COMMITTEES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Eart STANHOPE moved the following 
Resolution :— 

“That in the Case of every Select Committee 
of this House, other than Select Committees on 
Private Bills, any Report presented from such 
Select Committee shall not merely be laid on the 
table of the House, but shall be printed and cir- 
culated ; and Notice shall be given on the Minutes 
of the Day on which it may be intended to take 
the Report into consideration.” 

The noble Earl said, that the Resolution 
was intended to remove an irregularity 
that existed in the proceedings of their 
Lordships’ House, by preventing a Select 
Committee laying its Report on the table 
without its being printed and circulated. 
At present, if a Report was merely laid on 
the table, it remained utterly unknown to 
all Peers who had not formed part of the 
Committee. It could not be more com- 
pletely unknown to the House generally 
if instead of being laid upon the table 
it had been flung into the Thames. The 
present system was not only anomalous 
in theory, but mischievous in practice. 
In proof of this he might allude to 
what had taken place with reference to 
the Report of the Select Committee 
on the granting of a pension to Mr. 
Edmunds. That Select Committee pre- 
sented a Report recommending Mr. Ed- 
munds for a pension. It was merely laid 
on the table, not printed; and, conse- 
quently, it remained entirely unknown to 
all Peers who had not belonged to that 
Committee. If it had been printed and 
circulated among their Lordships the mat- 
ter would have been discussed both in 
public and in private; it would have pro- 
bably been taken into consideration, ex- 
planations would have been asked, and 
probably the result would have been dif- 
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ferent from what occurred. As it was it 
remained on the table unnoticed for a 
week, and escaped observation until other 
circumstances brought it to light. Of 
course, no blame attached to the Commit- 
tee, who merely followed the precedent 
before them ; but the question was how 
far the present practice was proper or ad- 
vantageous. He had taken counsel in this 
matter with the highest authorities among 
the officers of the House and with his 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees, 
who agreed that the Resolution he pro- 
posed would be an improvement, and 
would be effectual to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a case as that to which he 
had alluded. He, therefore, asked their 
Lordships to adopt it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


PHEASANTS (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to alter the Days between which Phea- 
sants may be killed in Ireland—Was presented by 
The Earl of Betmons ; read 1* ; and to be printed. 
(No. 109.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
‘past Ten o’clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Szxecr Commrrrez —On Shannon 
River nominated, Debate adjourned. 

Punic Brts—Resolutions in Committee—Inland 
Revenue Acts, 

Ordered—Coroners (Ireland).* 

First Reading — Fire Brigade (Metropolis) * 
[153]; Inclosure (No. 2) * [154]. 

Second Reading—Dockyard Extensions * [145]; 
7 and Chapels Exemption (Scotland) * 

147}. 

Committee — Union Chargeability [31]; Part- 
nership Amendment * [52]; Procurators (Scot- 
land) * [87]; Trusts Administration (Scotland) 
(re-comm.) * [92]; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands Acts (Ireland) Amendment * [82]; 
Public House Closing Act (1864) Amendment * 
(2) County Voters Registration (re-comm.)* 

5]. 


Report—Local Government Supplemental (No.3)* 
[152]; Union Chargeability * [155]; Partner- 
ship Amendment * [156]; Procurators (Scot- 
land) * [157]; Trusts Administration (Scot- 
land) (re-comm.)* [158] ; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Acts (Ireland) Amendment * 
[82] ; Public House Closing Act (1864) Amend- 
ment * [159]; County Voters Registration 
(re-comm.) * [135]. 

Considered as amended—Commissioners of Sup- 
Ply Meetings (Scotland)* [102] [Mr. Finlay]. 
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Thir 9 quer Bonds (£1,000,000) * 
142]; Land Debentures (Ireland)* [121] ; 
ft 38] Debentures * [120] ; County of Sussex * 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE— 
LONG y. BISHOP OF CAPE TOWN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Under what circumstances a portion 
of the expenses incurred by the Bishop 
of Cape Town in his unsuccessful lawsuit 
with Mr. Long were repaid to him by the 
Treasury ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUERsaid, in reply, that the circumstances 
under which this payment was made where 
somewhat peculiar. The Bishop of Cape 
Town presented a memorial to the Lords 
of the _sentiea to the effect that he had 
been engaged in trying questions which 
did not concern himself individually, but 
which related to the rights of the Crown, 
with reference to his office. That me- 
morial was referred to the Colonial Office, 
with a request that the Secretary of State 
would inform the Lords of the Treasury 
whether, in his opinion, there were cir- 
cumstances of a peculiar nature in the case 
which would seem in justice to warrant 
and require a payment such as the Bishop 
had asked, The answer of the Colonial 
Office was, that the question brought under 
consideration in the case of the Bishop 
of Cape Town did bear not only upon the 
position of the Bishop, but likewise upon 
important questions connected with the 
prerogative of the Crown, and its titles 
and rights in the Colonies, and that con- 
sequently it would have been the duty, 
under other circumstances, of the advisers 
of the Crown to instruct the Law Officers, 
the Queen’s Advocate, and the Attorney 
General, to attend the Privy Council and 
watch the case on behalf of the Crown, 
But it so happened that the Bishop of 
Cape Town himself had retained the 
Queen’s Advocate and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral to act as his counsel, and consequently 
they discharged the duty on behalf of the 
Crown, though immediately at the charge 
of the Bishop of Cape Town. It was 
therefore thought fit to make some allow- 
ance to the Bishop in respect to that por- 
tion of his costs which the Crown must 
have borne but for the circumstance of his 
having retained its Law Officers. He did not 
remember precisely what the sum was, but 
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Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know, whether there would be 
an opportunity for a fuller explanation of 
the matter before the Estimates ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, if further explanation was 
desired, the hon. Member could move for 
the correspondence. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (in reference 
to Return No. 269, delivered on Friday 
last), The reason why, notwithstanding that 
Votes were taken for 10,000 Marines on 
shore in the Estimates for the year 1863-4 
and 1864-5, the number actually borne on 
the strength of the divisions on shore at 
the end of 1863-4 was only 8,712 men, 
or 1,288 short of the Vote, and only 8,970 
men, or 1,030short, at the end of 1864-5; 
whether, in preparing the Navy Estimates 
for the next financial year, the Admiralty 
would object to add to the tabular state- 
ment (now given in Appendix No. 1) of 
the number of men and boys “ more or less 
borne than voted,” on the first of every 
month, a similar statement in respect of 
Marines, distinguishing the number afloat 
from the number on shore ; and whether 
there would be any objection to distinguish 
between the Coastguard afloat and the 
Coastguard on shore, in the tabular state- 
ment referred to? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in re- 

ly, that it was quite true that the number of 

arines was considerably below the number 
voted on the Ist of April, 1864. There was 
a deficiency of nearly 1,000 men, and not 
1,288 men, as stated by his right hon. 
Friend, the number voted being 18,000, 
and the number serving 17,061. Although 
the Marines on shore were below the num- 
ber voted, yet of Marines afloat, including 
the number sent to Japan, there was a 
very considerable excess. The reason of 
the number being below the Vote was that 
there had been a considerable difficulty in 
procuring really efficient recruits at that 
time. With respect to the Return of 1865, 
he had to state that on the lst of April 
the number serving was within fifty-five 
of the number voted. There would be no 
objection to placing upon the Estimates 
a statement of the Marines, as distinguished 
from the seamen and boys. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the First Commissioner 
of works, Whether it would not be possible 
to give the public greater facilities for 
visiting the Chapter House at Westminster 
than they at present enjoy ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that the 
Chapter House had been shut up since the 
removal of the Records, but if any one 
wished to see it he could obtain permis- 
sion to do so upon application to the Office 
of Works. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to know whether it would not be 
possible to give further facilities? 

Mr. COWPER suid, he had not con- 
sidered the point very much. Some ex- 
pense would certainly be entailed, and he 
doubted whether the interest of the public 
was so great as to warrant the outlay that 
would be requisite. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether any Bill is to be intro- 
duced this Session, and when, for the re- 
moval of certain Collections now forming 
part of the British Museum, and whether 
such Bill ought not to be introduced, and 
the sanction of the House obtained to its 
main principle, before any expense is 
incurred in the preparation of plans and 
Estimates for the erection of buildings 
elsewhere, to which the said Collections 
were to be transferred ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he would en- 
deavour to give the hon. Gentleman the 
clearest answer in his power. The ques- 
tion of the introduction of a Bill during 
the present Session for the removal of any 
portion of the collections of the British 
Museum must necessarily depend upon the 
prior question when the Estimate could be 
produced in reference to the expenditure, 
and when the opinion of the House could 
be taken upon it. That was the very point 
of the hon. Member’s objections, and the 
purpose of his present question. It might 
be said, why should not the Bill be intro- 
duced before the Estimate? That course 
was adopted in 1862, but it was com- 
plained of on all sides. It had been 
found to be inconvenient by all the speak- 
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ers upon that occasion, because it mixed 
up inextricably two questions which were 
wholly distinct — first, the question of 
finance connected with the proposed plans, 
and next the important questions of the 
government of the Museum by trustees. 
It had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), with a force which could not be 
denied, that the effect of the Government 
proposing the Bill was to obtain indirectly, 
and by implication, the sanction of the 
House to a very large expenditure, which 
had not been regularly brought before it, 
and upon which it had no direct means of 
expressing an opinion. That argument 
appeared to the Government to be sound, 
and therefore they believed they should 
best perform their duty by submitting the 
question to the House, in the first instance, 
in a financial shape and under circum- 
stances which would afford the House the 
fullest opportunity of pronouncing a de- 
cided opinion. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know when the Estimate would 
be produced ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it would be produced 
as soon as questions now under discussion 
between the Board of Works and the 
trustees had been settled. Those questions 
related to the internal arrangements of the 
building, and it would be necessary to pro- 
duce perfect plans when they asked for 
the money. 


THE LEEDS REGISTRARSHIP, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Attorney General to inform the House 
by whose authority the written statement 
was prepared from which, on Monday last, 
he read his replies to the questions relatin 
to the Bankruptey Court at Leeds, a 
whether he will lay it upon the table of 
the House; and whether he will lay upon 
the table the letter of Mr. Welch, the re- 
gistrar, which he read to the House on 
Tuesday last to complete his previous 
statement, as well as the letter of the Hon. 
Richard Bethell, confirming the same. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think, Sir, that probably on no former 
occasion has the House heard so extraor- 
dinary a question as that of the hon. 
Gentleman. When I saw his Notice on 
the paper that some questions were to be 
put to me upon a matter of public interest, 
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of course it was my duty to go to what I 
considered to be the proper quarter in 
which to obtain correct information; and, 
having provided myself to the best of my 
power with that information, upon my own 
responsibility and in good faith I gave to 
the House the information I had thus ac- 
quired. Any memorandum either made 
by myself or by anybody else for my use 
for that purpose is a document which I 
believe never has been treated as of a 
public nature, and I wholly decline to treat 
it as such on the present occasion. As 
to the letters, if the hon. Gentleman, as 
between man and man, wishes to see the 
letter written to me from which I stated 
the matters which alone I thought useful 
to state to the House—which is not a pub- 
lic document, and which I am not autho- 
rized by the writer to treat as such—he is 
welcome to see it, for there is nothing to 
conceal ; but I wholly decline to treat it as 
a public document. I have also authority 
from the person who received the other let- 
ter to which the hon. Gentleman refers to 
say that if the hon. Gentleman, as a gen- 
tleman, has any curiosity to see it, he shall 
be gratified ; but I wholly decline, on my 
own responsibility, to treat them as public 
documents. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: I wish to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is competent 
for a Minister of the Crown to quote in his 
place letters and papers which he is not 
prepared to lay on the table ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Public despatches, 
documents, and papers relating to public 
affairs, if read and quoted by Ministers, 
may be called for to be laid on the table. 
But the Attorney General has stated the 
distinction which he draws in this case, 
and which distinction certainly appears to 
me to be a just one. 


CROWN SUITS, &c, BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, If he intends 
to proceed with the Bill to amend the 
practice in Crown suits, or will delay it 
until after the holydays, to give time to 
consider if the practice of registering 
Crown debts can be amended by Clauses 
to be introduced to render it unnecessary 
for bond fide parchasers of real estate to 
incur the expense of searching the regis- 
try before they can complete purchases ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, he did not propose to proceed 
with the Bill that night, but he was 
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anxious to proceed with it as quickly as 
the course of public business would allow 
—giving, of course, fair time to those in- 
terested in the measure to consider it. He 
was not disposed to postpone it so long as 
till after the holydays, but he would fix it 
for that day week. 


ARMY—MILITARY TELEGRAPHS, 
QUESTION. 


Cartan JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, If any system of telegraphing has 
been finally approved and adopted for the 
Army ; and, if so, whether there will be 
any objection to lay upon the table of the 
House a copy of the Reports of any Com- 
mittee or Committees on the various sys- 
tems submitted to them ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the Select Committee 
and other Committees had inquired into 
the various systems of military telegraphy, 
and that recommended by Captain Bolton 
would, he believed, be ultimately adopted. 
The measures for the organization of the 
system were still under consideration; but 
as soon as they were decided upon he 
should be able to say what portion of the 
Reports he would be able to lay on the 
table. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 
[pitt 31,] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Repeal of the 4 & 5 Will, 4, 
e. 76, s. 26 Provision. The Relief of all 
the Poor in Union to be charged to the 
Common Fund.) 

Sm JOHN JOHNSTONE said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to put the clause 
in harmony with a new clause he intended 
to bring up, providing for a gradual ap- 
proach to the principle of union rating by 
annual instalments up to the year 1870. 
He therefore moved in line 14, after 
‘*shall,” to insert, ‘‘subject to the pro- 
visions hereinafter contained.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he 
did not object to the insertion of the pro- 
posed words. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, 
that as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had just taken 
2d. in the pound off the Income Tax, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 

The Attorney General 
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the Poor Law Board now proposed a mea- 
sure which would impose an additional 
burden of about 3d. in the pound upon the 
agricultural interest of the country to the 
advantage of the towns, it was desirable 
that the whole law of assessment should be 
inquired into, as well as the exemptions of 
stock-in-trade and other species of pro- 
perty. He therefore hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers) would give 
some assurance that all those questions 
should be considered. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that when 
he was questioned on the subject the other 
night he had said that next year the Act 
for the exemption of stock-in-trade would 
come to an end, and as that would be 
an opportunity for an inquiry whether 
that exemption should be continued, it 
might also be an occasion for inquiring 
into all other assessments. If such an 
inquiry were proposed he should support it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Viscount ENFIELD moved in line 15; 
after “‘ poor,””’ to insert— 


“and the expenses of the burial of the dead 
body of any poor person under the direction of the 
guardians, or any of their officers duly authorized,” 


Amendment agreed fo. 


Mr. HIBBERT moved in line 15, after 
‘‘ineurred,” to insert— 


‘‘and all charges thenceforth incurred by the 
guardians of such union in respect of vaccination 
and registration fees,”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Guardians of Unions, &c.) 


| Mr. HENLEY moved in line 17, to 
| leave out ** when,”’ and insert ‘ no ;’’ leave 
lout ‘* such,’’ and insert “ or parish ;” 
leave out from ‘‘ be” to end of the Clause, 
and insert— 





“liable to be or be removed to any other 
Union, parish, or place, or to Scotland or Ireland ; 
and the several Acts recited in the Schedule to 
this Bill shall be repealed,” 


The right hon. Gentleman said: Sir, I rise 
to move the Amendment of which I have 
given notice, and the object of which is to 
entirely do away with all removals of poor 
persons. This Bill was introduced to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board in a 
speech in which he stated most strongly 
the evils which the poor suffer from what 
he calls being ‘‘ shuffled” about by all sorts 
of methods from one place to another, in 
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order that they may be prevented from 
obtaining a settlement by three years’ 
residence in one parish. He very much 
rested this Bill for shifting burdens which 
have been sanctioned for 200 years on the 
alleged benefits to the poor which would 
arise from the change. I now want to test 
the sincerity of the right hon. Gentleman 
and those who support him, as to whether 
they really do mean by this Bill to benefit 
the poor, and free those poor persons 
who may want relief from all the ma- 
neuvres, and consequent miseries and 
other evil consequences which the pre- 
sent law of removal entails upon them. It 
is necessary that I should call attention 
toa Return presented to this House by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, and with the 
contents of which he must, therefore, be 
well acquainted. It shows the number of 
orders of removal for the year ending the 
25th of March, 1863, and I beg of the 
House to attend to that date, because it is 
a material element of consideration. The 
House will recollect that during 1863 a 
great pressure from accidental circum- 
stances arose in the county of Lancaster ; 
necessarily there was a great pressure on 
the poor in that county; and, therefore, 
I think when the House sees what the 
number of removals were at such a time 
they will come to the conclusion that the 
ease is now ripe to be dealt with. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when speaking the 
other night of those whom he was pleased 
to call ‘‘ the farmers’ friends,’’ quoted 
from paper after paper in which the desire 
was distinctly expressed that those removals 
should be done away with, and that as 
large an area as possible should be adopted. 
It appears, from the Return for the year 
ending March 25, 1863, that the total 
number of orders of removal in England 
amounted to 5,689, and the whole number 
of persons removed to 13,900. Therefore 
we may say in round numbers that some- 
thing like 6,000 orders for removal were 
made, and that something like 14,000 
persons were removed—or not quite 2} 
persons under each order of removal. The 
money expended in carrying out these re- 
movals was not less than between £19,000 
and £20,000, and that was independently 
of the expense incurred in the maintenance 
of those persons while the orders were 
being worked out. In addition to those 
English removals there were 416 Irish and 
a very few Scotch and Channel Island 
removals, The carrying out of this system 
imposes hardships and involves cruelties 
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which no care can prevent, and I believe 
the greatest boon we could confer on the 
poor would be to set the labour of the 
country free, and do away with this dread- 
ful system. Let us see for one instant 
how limited will be the benefit conferred by 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. Out 
of the whole number of removal orders 
only 366 were made out for removal from 
one place to another within the same union, 
and; therefore all the Bill would do as it 
stands would be to get rid of those 366 
orders. But every one knows that an 
order of removal to a place within the same 
union does not necessitate, and in most 
cases does not cause the removal of the 
person. It is a mere document to shift the 
charge from parish ‘“‘ A” to parish ‘‘ B,” 
and in most cases the poor are allowed to 
remain where they are. The House 
cannot forget the case which occurred in 
connection with a union at Greenwich or 
some place in that direction. A poor Irish- 
woman who had been only recently con- 
fined was put on the deck of a vessel in 
the depth of winter, and nothing but the 
humanity of a man who was on board in- 
terfered to check her removal to Ireland 
in such a way and at such a time. An 
inquiry was instituted, and how had the 
law been evaded under the management 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board? A pauper had 
been employed to carry out the removals, 
and what was the use of levying a penalty 
ona pauper? That is the way the dodge 
was worked ; and it does not appear that 
the Poor Law authorities took care to 
prevent it. The fact is, you cannot 
prevent the infliction of cruelties under 
such a law. A third, or nearly a third, 
of the whole of the removals—namely, 
2,200 out of the 5,689—were from this 
metropolis ; and if my recollection serves 
me rightly, the total number of per- 
sons relieved throughout the whole length 
and breadth of England was stated to 
be about 1,000,000, and the cost of the 
entire maintenance, indoor and outdoor, 
£4,000,000. The figures, as my right 
hon. Friend must be aware, show that 
these expenses come to about £4 per 
head. The number of persons in each 
order of removal was, as I said before’ 
something like 2} to each order, but 
of course in the metropolis many of 
the removals that have taken place have 
been from one part of the metropolis to 
another. They are not all external, and 
some, no doubt, are from places external 
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back again to the metropolis. Now, the 
whole rateable value of the metropolis, so 
far as the poor rate is concerned, and so far 
as I can ascertain, is nearer £11,000,000 
than £10,000,000. The orders of re- 
moval within the metropolitan area have 
been something like 2,000, and multiplying 
that number by 2}, we find the number of 
persons removed was 5,000. Taking the 
cost of removal to be £4 per head the total 
amounts to £20,000, manifestly an utterly 
insignificant sum when compared with the 
rateable value. Then comes the question, 
are. we justified in keeping this charge, 
and is there any danger in abolishing this 
system of removal; is there any possible 
ground for reasonable apprehension? An 
hon. Friend of mine has suggested the 
propriety of softening down the time of re- 
moval to one year. But I argue thus: 
We first limited the time for removal to 
five years, and no inconvenience was felt ; 
we then further limited it to three years, 
and still no inconvenience was felt ; then 
why not take the final step at once and 
for ever, and abolish the system alto- 
gether? Why do I say we should not 
hesitate to take this step at once? The 
right hon. Gentleman told us in strong 
language that now, when the time for re- 
moval is limited to three years, the people 
are hunted about in order to prevent their 
remaining so long in a parish. If that be 
the case now, what will take place when 
the time is limited to one year? Why, the 
unfortunate poor will be like peas in a 
shovel, they will not be allowed to be still 
fora moment, In the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman, they would be hunted 
about from one place to another, in order 
to prevent their becoming chargeable 
through one year’s residence. The evil 
is bad enough at present, but what will it 
be when you multiply it by three? I say, 
act like men, and do away with the system 
altogether, Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed the Bill in this sense he 
would not have found me opposing it. I 
tell him that honestly and plainly, because 
in my opinion such a measure would be a 
great boon to the poor man. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman, or those who pre- 
ceded him, meet with any opposition when 
passing the Act for throwing the irre- 
movable poor upon the common funds ? 
So far as I recollect, there was no opposi- 
tion worth mentioning. And for what 
reason? Because everybody felt that 
that was a measure which would be a 
great boon to the poor man, and they were 
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willing to bear their fair share in lighten- 
ing his burden. But when a measure is 
proposed, such as the Bill we are now 
considering, which confers no boon upon 
the poor but merely saves some trouble to 
officials, the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
expect that it will not be opposed. The 
difference in principle between the two 
measures appears to me to be so clear that 
I. hardly like taking up the time of the 
House in explaining it. With regard to 
Lancashire, which appears to be the 
strongest case cited on behalf of the Bill, 
it appears that the number of removals in 
the year 1863—a year of extraordinary 
pressure—was 977, and what was that 
compared with the enormous wealth of 
Lancashire? The saving effected would 
be almost inappreciable. What becomes 
of the pretence of which we have heard so 
much about alleviating the burdens of the 
poor—supposing there is any sincerity in 
those who make use of that argument— 
if you refuse to relieve your poorer brethren 
of this great curse upon them? The ques- 
tion is now very much narrowed, for it will 
be impossible to prevent the rates of the 
metropolis being equalized, after the Bill 
before us shall have become law. I hope 
the hon. Members who represent the me- 
tropolis, with all its vast wealth, will not 
stand in the way of such a great boon to 
the poor. So that when we have made 
these changes we may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we are at all events 
conferring a benefit upon the poor man. 
As the system remains at present our Irish 
fellow countrymen endure great miseries 
under it; but until it is abolished in this 
country we cannot do anything with it 
there. Iam not either by age or by dis- 
position a very rash man, and if I believe 
there would be the slightest danger in 
abolishing the system, I should not stand 
here and propose such a measure. The 
words I move will have the effect of doing 
away with removals altogether. I believe 
if they can succeed once and for ever in 
getting rid of this question of removal it 
will confer greater credit upon Government 
than anything they have yet done. 


Amendment proposed, in line 17, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ When any,”’ in order 
to insert the word ‘* No.” —(Mr. Henley.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, told them 
he made this Motion as a test of the sin- 
cerity of those who were promoting and 
supporting the Bill. Therefore the House 
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might congratulate itself upon the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman that his 
objection was not to the principle of the 
Bill, but to the inconveniences which might 
arise if the Bill were passed without the 
Amendment he proposed, which he alleged 
would, by giving a wider effect to the 
measure, complete that reform of the Poor 
Law system of which the Bill might be 
regarded only as a commencement. It 
must be a source of great satisfaction to 
all parties to find there was a road by which 
they might arrive at unanimity in dealing 
with this question for the benefit of the 
poor. 
charged with insincerity upon this point, 
as during the five or six years he had sat in 
Committees of the House appointed to con- 
sider the subject, he had always advocated 
the principle of extending the area of 
rating, and of abolishing the law of re- 
moval. It had always appeared to him 
that the two principles were so intimately 
connected that it was impossible to deal 
with one without the other. The only 
question which remained, therefore, was 
which were they to deal with first. Every 
one who had studied the legislation during 
the last thirty-five years upon this question, 
would be convinced that the great obstruc- 
tion to carrying out a uniform system with 
regard to the Poor Law was the disinclina- 
tion of those who held large estates, and 
who possessed great influence, to allow 
successive Governments to propose a mea- 
sure for the purpose. He must say he 
admired the courage shown by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. C. P. Villiers), in setting 
aside the attempts that had, doubtless, 
been made in order to prevent him bring- 
ing the matter under the notice of the 
House. By the positive vote of the House 
that obstructive difficulty had now been 
got rid of. The moment that the area of 
charge was so extended as to render the 
charge of maintaining the poor fair and 
reasonable throughout the country, there 
would no longer exist any reason, as far as 
the ratepayer was concerned, for insisting 
upon the right of removal. With reference 
to the pauper, the argument was that if 
you did not remove paupers, people would 
go about from place to place for the mere 
pleasure of making themselves chargeable. 
That was an idea which had grown out 
of past errors in Poor Law administration, 
and would have no reference to the appli- 
cation of the law by an intelligent Board of 
Guardians acting for all. Under such a 
system, the only motive which a man could 
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have for moving from place to place would 
be to get work by which he might live as 
an honest man. This was proved by the 
experience of Ireland, where there was no 
law of removal, but where the Poor Law 
was administered in an intelligent and 
discriminating spirit, and in such a manner 
as to prevent any jealousy on the part of 
the labourer. There no such theories had 
ever been admitted as found favour with 
the hon. Member for Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight) and others, that the Poor Law 
was a kind of regulated system of national 
charity and so on. It was remarkable 
how completely the people of this country 
had been injured and demoralized by a 
false system of Poor Law relief founded 
upon such views. In Ireland, with a 
population of nearly six millions said 
to be always on the verge of want, 
the annual charge for the poor was 
only £600,000, whereas in this country, 
with a population of 20,000,000, the an- 
nual charge for the poor amounted to 
£6,500,000. In this wealthy country, 
where industry flourished with remarkable 
freedom and vigour, and which was said to 
be the envy of the whole world, the num- 
ber of paupers who were chargeable on any 
day in the year was 1,079,000, while in 
Ireland it was only 55,000. Can any one 
doubt that the large number of paupers in 
England was the result of the demoraliza- 
tion of the working people occasioned by 
a false system of administering the Poor 
Law ? and he had no doubt that the first 
effect of this measure would be to compel 
the guardians as a body to apply them- 
selves to the proper administration of the 
Poor Law, and the next to improve the 
moral condition of the people, so that ulti- 
mately they might be elevated to the stan- 
dard of the people of Ireland. He spoke 
advisedly when he said ‘‘of the people of 
Ireland,’’ because he had no doubt that the 
moral standard of the people of Ireland was 
infinitely higher than that of the people 
of this country, a circumstance which he 
attributed, first, to their not having had a 
Poor Law until lately ; and, secondly, to 
the better administration of the Poor Law 
in that country, the poor not having been 
demoralized by a system similar to that 
established here. Uunder the operation of 
this Bill we should get rid of the false 
ideas which had long prevailed ; it would 
be understood that the first object of the 
Poor Law was to maintain the independence 
of the self-supporting and honest members 
of the working classes ; and when that had 
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been done no evil could result from the 
abolition of the law of removal. There 
remained among us now some of the leaven 
of the old statute in which the people were 
described as going about to parishes in 
which the best stocks were to be found, 
and where they could obtain most comfort 
from the Poor Law. That was the origin 
of the whole system of settlement and re- 
moval, and that motive being removed all 
the restrictions which had grown out of the 
original error of the Poor Law might be 
abolished at once. No one would propose 
that we should regard the Poor Law as 
part of a system of communism or socialism, 
and should establish a factory in each pa- 
rish for the purpose of employing the people 
and paying them wages. The Poor Law 
Guardians would have to apply themselves 
to a more intelligent application of the 
system. Their object ought to be to give 
to the people the full benefit of railways 
and of all means of transporting them- 
selves wherever their industry was needed 
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medy in their own hands. They would 
simply have to treat Irish paupers coming 
over under those circumstances to all the 
comforts of the workhouse under the most 
rigid system of administration, and he felt 
assured no Irishman would be likely to leave 
his country and friends for the sake of in. 
dulging in such a privilege. He had only 
to say in conclusion that he hoped unless 
there were some reason, which he did not 
see, to prevent the introduction of the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
into the present Bill, the President of the 
Poor Law Board would take that course ; 
or, if not, that he would, at all events, 
give a distinct pledge to lay upon the table 
of the House a measure to accomplish the 
object which the right hon. Gentleman had 
In view, 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
every step taken to prevent the removal of 
the poor had been productive of good, but 
he was somewhat afraid of taking a step so 
much in advance as that proposed by the 
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hon. Gentleman was accepted, it would be 
necessary to go further in the same direc- 
tion. A servant who had been employed 
in Belgrave Square could not if discharged 
find lodgings in that neighbourhood, but 
must betake himself to those parts of the 
town where the poorer classes were gather- 
ed together; and it would not be fair to 
saddle such unions with the cost of main- 
taining persons who only came there when 
they were most likely to become chargeable. 
Some persons were afraid lest if the law of 
removal was abolished the difference be- 
tween the dietaries in English and Irish 
workhouses should lead to the migration of 
a large number of paupers from Ireland to 
this country. He did not think that there 
was any real reason to apprehend such a 
migration, but if there was any danger of 
its taking place the guardians had the re- 
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and therefore he was not willing to take 
so large a step with respect to all set- 
tlements. He thought it would be well if 
a measure of the kind proposed by his 
right hon. Friend were brought in as a 
separate measure, and he (Sir William 
Jolliffe) should be glad if so, to give it his 
support. 

Mr. AtpermMan SIDNEY said, that he 
begged to thank the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) for the en- 
lightened views which he had expressed in 
his speech. Asa measure of justice to the 
poor he thought no one could doubt that 
these restrictions were most unjust. In 
this metropolis they were indebted very 
much to what was termed the migratory 
habits of the Irish poor. Without such 
labour they would find themselves at a 
great loss, and he could not see why, when 
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a large society called forth so much labour, 
they should be unwilling to support the 
destitution which was necessarily occa- 
sioned. The sentiments expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman were quite in unison 
with those which the metropolitan rate- 
payers entertained. The time had, he 
thought, arrived when the law of removal 
should be altogether expunged from the 
statute-book. 

Sin WILLIAM MILES said, he wished 
to call the special attention of the House 
tothe evidence recently placed before it, 
and which was extremely singular in its 
character, though the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Villiers) had not gone much into 
it, but had contented himself with making 
general assertions. The Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of the London Union 
was examined before the Select Committee 
that had sat on this subject in 1861-2, 
and he stated, that in his opinion the law 
of settlement should be abolished. Mr. 
Blatchford, the Chairman of the Fulham 
Board of Guardians, said he thought the 
law of settlement should be totally abolished, 
but not until the area of chargeability was 
enlarged, because if they were to abolish 
it before such a measure as that was 
adopted, they would swamp some parishes 
entirely. He (Sir William Miles) entirely 
agreed with the witness on that point, and 
he thought his right hon. Friend (Mr. Hen- 


ley) had, with great propriety, made his | 


proposal as a supplement to the present 
Bill. Ile quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) 
that there should be but one rate for the 
whole of the metropolis, and he hoped that 
the hon. Member, and those who thought 
with him, would support this Amendment, 
because they might depend upon it this 
question must be considered very shortly 
in its entirety. It appeared to him that 
the present unequal system of rating in 
the metropolis could not be continued for 
three years longer. Mr, Esdaile, overseer 


of St. George’s, Surrey, was also ex- | 


amined, and likewise expressed his dis- 
approval of the law of settlement. Mr. 
George Goodwin, Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of Norwich, stated that he was 
in favour of making the poor chargeable to 
the district where they were employed. 
Mr. George Bowring, clerk of the guardians 


of the London Union, said the effect of the 


union rating would be to make the richer 
parishes pay more and the poorer parishes 
less. He did not think that union rating 
would have much effect in increasing or 
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diminishing pauperism ; but he said that 
the abolition of the law of settlement would 
circulate labour. Mr. May, clerk of the 
Macclesfield Union, said he would have all 
settlement done away with. He (Sir 
William Miles) believed that by abolishing 
the law of settlement and removal they 
would greatly add to the comforts of the 
poor and improve the interests of the rate- 
payers. The witnesses whose evidence he 
had quoted, stated in distinct terms that 
one of the most effectual methods of bene- 
fiting the poor was to allow labour to cireu- 
late freely. He hoped they would be able 
to make the Bill a good one, and he con- 
fessed that he looked forward with some 
anxiety to the answer of the President of 
the Poor Law Board. Some Gentlemen, 
no doubt, might be afraid of an influx of 
Irish paupers ; but he did not apprehend 
that any such result would follow. He 
recollected the misery that was suffered in 
the years 1845 and 1846, when so many 
Irish paupers were sent over from Liver- 
pool to their country and then reshipped to 
England. He trusted that such a state of 
things would never again occur, and in 
order to provide against the possibility of 
its recurrence, he hoped that the House 
would agree to the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that Ireland suf- 
fered more than any other part of the 
United Kingdom under this law of settle- 
iment and removal. He was, therefore, 
delighted at the prospect of getting rid 
of the ill-feeling engendered by the re- 
moval of paupers from England to Ire- 
|land. He was Chairman of a Board of 
| Guardians, and it had often occurred that an 
Englishman had presented himself to the 
Board for relief which they gave without 
hesitation. In Ireland, according to law, 
| wherever a pauper was found, the rate- 
| payers were bound to relieve him ; whereas 
paupers were frequently sent to Ireland 
| from England who had completely for- 
gotten their native country. In his own 
union paupers were all sent to the house, 
instead of being offered outdoor relief, and 
therefore they had no wandering vagrants. 
If it were possible to introduce that system 
into this Bill, he would give it his support. 
If the right hon, Gentleman did not adopt 
|the principle at present, he hoped some 
other hon. Gentleman would at no very dis- 
tant date introduce a separate Bill for the 
purpose of carrying out that object. 

Mr. PUGH said, he should have great 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment of 
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the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) if 
he went to a division. When this Bill was 
before the House for a second reading he 
said that he should vote for it, not only on 
account of its own intrinsic merits, but be- 
cause it was a step in the right direction. 
That direction was now pointed out to them 
by the right hon. Gentleman in recommend- 
ing the abolition of the law of settlement 
and removal. The step might appear to 
be bold, but it had the sanction of high 
authorities. It had been recommended by 
Adam Smith a century ago. It had been 
recommended by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1847, who 
agreed to four Resolutions:—That the 
law of settlement and removal was in- 
jurious—1st, to the working classes ; 2nd, 
to the employers of labour; 3rd, to the 
ratepayers ; and 4th, that it ought to be 
abolished. These opinions were echoed 
by the country. Five unions in the county 
of Suffolk expressed the same sentiments ; 
as also did various unions in other counties, 
in answer to inquiries which were insti- 
tuted by the Poor Law Board in every 
direction through their Inspectors, whose 
Reports were made and published in 1850. 
And now they had the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was not likely 
to counsel a rash and precipitate step ; 
and if any one feared the experiment he 
would say to him— 
‘¢ Tu ne qua parentis 

Jussa time ; neu preeceptis parere recusa,” 
The measure would be advantageous in 
this respect—that it would be free from 
those jealousies and heartburnings which 
might be attendant on the passing of the 
Union Rating Bill, where large towns and 
rural districts were in the same union. 
The interests of town and country would 
not be so strikingly brought into collision. 
Therefore it was that he had not been in- 
fluenced by the arguments which had been 
direeted against that Bill, as he considered 
it as temporary and provisional, and 
destined to lead to that larger and final 
measure which now occupied their atten- 
tion, and which he believed would in the 
course of time, with great advantage to 
the community, become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. C.P. VILLIERS: It is quite evident 
the House wants to come to an early divi- 
sion on this subject. Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that there is nothing very real in 
this Motion, and that it is not really pro- 
posed for the purpose for which it appears 
to be moved. Certainly, we have great 
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authority for receiving a repentant sinner 
with welcome, and we ought, therefore, to 
hail the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) with all that 
joy which we know is promised to those 
who have sinned and who repent. So 
aggravated a case of an offender in this 
matter can hardly be found in this House, 
The right hon. Gentleman has, as I believe, 
taken the House, and he has certainly 
taken me, by surprise. Notice has been 
given, a speech has been made, and reasons 
have been assigned for the great change 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
instantly to be made. He proposes, by an 
Amendment, to insert a few words, and 
omit a few other words. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman has hardly 
considered what it is he does propose. [ 
beg leave to say that what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes is the instant and 
complete abolition of the system of re- 
moval and settlement. That, I say, has 
taken me a little by surprise, because we 
know the opinions formerly entertained by 
the right hon. Gentleman on this particu- 
lar question. I know no one so alive to 
these matters, or who has so constantly 
expressed his opinions on things of this 
kind. I will, however, venture to say that 
this is the first time that the House has 
heard that these are the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman, or that he ever contem- 
plated such a measure. I took some inte- 
rest in this matter before I presided over 
this Department. I have watched these 
measures, and I have listened to the sen- 
timents expressed at various times by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Well, Sir, I have 
been on Committees with the right hon. 
Gentleman. I have remarked his votes, 
and have heard his speeches, and having 
regard to those votes and speeches, | am, 
I think, justified in saying that I am asto- 
nished at the course he has taken to-night. 
Ido not mean to say that we ought to 
look behind the scenes and search for a 
man’s motives. If he proposes anything 
good, and is an influential person, we 
ought to get all the good we can out of it 
without reference to what he has done be- 
fore, and without taunting him with incon- 
sistency. But in 1846 the right hon. 
Gentleman objected to any measure of this 
kind, and curiously enough, seeing the 
sympathy he has expressed for the poor of 
that country this evening, that was an Irish 
question. The right hon, Gentleman then 
said that if the House were to declare by 
law every Irish person in this country to 
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be irremovable they would walk over into 
this country in such numbers that a heavy 
burden would be thrown upon English pa- 
rishes. Well, that did not encourage one 
to expect that the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce the measure he has pro- 
posed to-night. But the most important 
occasion on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man expressed his views was in 1847, 
when he took a prominent part in the 
Committee which sat that year on the 
subject of the law of removal and settle- 
ment. Some one moved that the power of 
removing destitute persons from one part 
of the country to the other should be abo- 
lished. That Motion was lost by one. I 
will not say that the casting vote was given 
by the right hon. Gentleman. But who 
was in the majority on that occasion ? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire. He is no young man 
in the consideration of these questions, 
and his views may well be supposed to 
have been matured long since. Had he 
changed the views be then expressed on a 
subsequent occasion ? Mr. Baines in 1854 
brought in a Bill which in its main features 
was passed seven years afterwards, and 
which contemplated the abolition of the 
law of settlement and removal. The 
right hon. Gentleman was first in the 
field against Mr. Baines. He said that the 
measure was proposed on the authority 
of the Reports of Commissioners, and 
that he did not believe a word they said, 
and that their Reports were not worth the 
paper they were written on. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he knew some- 
thing of the poor, and that they did not 
want the change proposed, and that, 
though they might be scattered about the 
world, they generally entertained the wish 
and the hope to end their days in their 
several parishes, which they looked upon 
as their home. Well, that is not a very 
strong argument in his favour. I never 
thought he had so much objection to the 
system of settlement. Then he gets to 
the favourite topic of the shifting of bur- 
dens. He resorts to the old method of 
disheartening any one who brings forward 
& measure on the subject, and discourag- 
ing the House from accepting it. The 
right hon. Gentleman is not insensible to 
the legislation which has taken place in 
this House. Some persons were astonished 
that certain measures were allowed to 
pass that made this Bill necessary. Why 
was the measure of 186] passed? The 
right hon. Gentleman did the best he 
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could to prevent it. He said that nothing 
could prevent the House from having to 
pass another measure; that there would 
be first a union rating, and then an aboli- 
tion of the whole system. He has been 
consistent in his opposition to that Bill, 
and he opposed it tooth and nail. He has 
been acting in co-operation with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight). I do not know which is 
the leader and which is the party, but 
they have both acted with great authority 
in warning the House that they could not 
pass the measure of 1861 without soon 
passing a Bill like the present. What the 
right hon. Gentleman has done since this 
measure has been proposed has been to 
throw doubt and to excite distrust and 
alarm in the country with regard to this 
Bill. Well, the divisions which have taken 
place do not show that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has got that influence in the House 
which perhaps he ought to have, and which 
it might be expected that he would have. 
*‘Question!’?] The hon. Member for 

horeham (Mr. Cave) says ‘‘ Question ;’’ 
but I beg to remind the hon. Gentleman 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire stated that his object 
in introducing this Amendment was to test 
my sincerity. Well, the question that is 
raised will test the sincerity of more per- 
sons than one, for I say, notwithstanding 
that the hon. Gentleman cries “ Question,” 
that people out of this House are very 
much interested and very much in earnest 
with respect to this subject. They want 
to know what course the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has taken hitherto—whether he has 
been always consistent, and what he has 
been doing since the measure was intro- 
duced. I say the public want some ex- 
planation of all this. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been alarming the whole 
country. He says it isa rash, a hasty, 
an ill-considered measure—I think he even 
called it ‘a social revolution.” When 
this measure, to which the only objection 
is that it is moderate, that it is careful, 
that it is only a step in the right direction, 
is thus spoken of by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and by those Gentlemen who are 
supposed to be authorities on all that 
is safe and conservative, 1 think we 
have a right to ask what is the character 
of this Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes—whether it is more 
reasonable, more moderate and, more cau- 
tious that the one which I have proposed 
to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
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remembers, I dare say, the speech which 
Sir James Graham made upon the Bill of 
1861. He knows that Sir James Graham 
was extremely anxious not only to pass 
the Bill before the House but to go the 
length of the right hon. Gentleman; and 
in the division to which I have already 
referred it will be found that Sir James 
Graham voted for the abolition of removal, 
while the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
voted against it. Sir James Graham seeing 
the Bill proposed in 1861, gave it his 
hearty support, and why ?—because he 
thought it would lead eventually and safely 
to carrying the other measures. He ex- 
plained on that occasion the measure of 
Mr. Baines, which had been submitted to 
Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, and he stated in 
this House, what he told me privately, 
that he thought the Bill of Mr. Baines 
went too far, for Mr. Baines proposed three 
things,—the total abolition of all compul- 
sory removal, the extension of the area 
from parochial to union, and the establish- 
ment of an equal assessment of all rateable 
property. Sir James Graham said that Mr. 
Baines proposed to put the three things into 
one Bill and that therefore it failed, and he 
added that he approved himself of proceed- 
ing gradually. Now, Sir James Graham 
was sincere, and gave proof of his sincerity 
when he voted in Committee. He had 
nothing to gain by voting as he did; he 
knew the subject well, he had been always 
considering how to pass Bills for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the question of set- 
tlement and removal. Almost the last 
speech he made in this House was upon 
this subject, and he expressed his entire 
approval of the gradual proceedings of the 
Government in this matter. 
Bill of 1861 was passed. And jthen he 
said that the next step was to extend the 
rating from the parish to the union, but he 
added, ‘‘ Don’t alarm the people, don’t at- 
tempt too much at one time, because if 
you do you will do nothing at all.” Well, 
I cannot help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire is 
pretty much of the same opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman is as sagacious a 
man as Sir James Graham was, and he 
probably thinks if we only propose too 
much it can be thrown out altogether. I 
think that is very likely. Ido not say it 
is the object of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I say it is likely to occur, and I must 
say that the right hon. Gentleman has 
done everything he could to prevent the 
passing of this Bill. If the right hon. 
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Gentleman had said from the first, “J 
don’t quite agree with you; I think you 
don’t go far enough ; 1 will go further,” 
then all men would say, ‘“‘ You are a con- 
sistent man, you are sincere, and we will 
follow you.” But when we see the right 
hon. Gentleman upholding what he calls 
the parochial system, condemning every 
measure of a different kind, denying all 
the facts upon which we recommend the 
abolition of removal, steadily opposing this 
measure — first in the field against it, 
last in the field against it, and, only 
when he finds overwhelming majorities 
on the other side, proposing something 
which will not be carried but which he 
thinks, if carried, would be rejected either 
upon the third reading of the Bill or in 
another place, I think the public will see 
these things and understand them. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman and his 
godfather in this movement; the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Somersetshire (Sir 
William Miles), that I am as favourable as 
they can be to the abolition of removal. I 
must do the hon. Baronet the justice to 
say that he has been consistent in this 
matter, for he voted in Committee against 
the right hon. Gentleman. Now, that is 
one redeeming feature in his career. Now, 
what do sincere men say as ‘to the best 
way of carrying out the object of the 
Amendment, because I do not deny that 
it would be an immense advantage to get 
rid of this system of removal. But this 
is & question of means, and you must look 
to what is recommended as a means of 
carrying the proposed abolition into effect. 
You must distrust, and I distrust, any gift 
coming from such a Greek as that. He 
has been always opposed to abolition, and 
I have a right to distrust him, suddenly 
bringing such gifts as these. Sir, I do 
not believe that you could get this Bill 
through if you were to carry that Amend- 
ment, and that is one reason why I oppose 
it. I believe it impossible. No notice 
was given to the public—you have taken 
them by surprise. [Mr. Hentey: Hear, 
hear!] I do not exactly know what 
that cheer means. It may mean that the 
right hon. Gentleman is satisfied with the 
course which he has taken, and that he 
has proposed this Amendment, knowing 
pretty well what would happen. But I 
want to carry this Bill, and I do not want 
it thrown out, though anybody else may 
want the Amendment. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) spoke 
to-night. I think the hon. Gentleman is 
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right when he declines to vote for anything 
which is not open, and therefore I hope 
the House will not trust or fly away to 
these new authorities upon the subject, 
who promise such fine things if you only 
get rid of removal altogether. But I am 
not at all sure that those ‘are not right 
who say that it is objectionable to pass all 
at once, from the present system which 
has lasted so long — which I will even 
say has lasted too long—to quite another 
system. Iam not at all sure that they 
are not right in saying that alarm and 
perhaps confusion would be created by 
doing so, and that it is far better to go 
first through the transition state which is 
proposed by this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have explained how 
what he proposes would work—whether 
arrangements have been made, and the 
country has been prepared for it. A man 
of sense, who. was honest in the matter, in 
proposing the enactment of such a mea- 
sure, must see that all the arrangements 
and management must be different. We 
must have uniformity of management 
throughout the kingdom. It will not do 
to pass this Amendment, and tell the 
world to-morrow morning that you have 
done away with removal. I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman knows that such 
a proceeding would lead to confusion, be- 
cause the systems of management are dif- 
ferent in different parts of the United 
Kingdom—in England, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, and in the islands which surround 
us, and abuses would be sure to follow 
from not having the same system. For 
instance, I have refused to approve any 
system which does not treat the Irish 
pauper in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish. But the Irish system is different. 
No outdoor relief is given in Ireland, 
but the great majority of the relief given 
in England is outdoor relief, and the 
effect of that would be, without remov- 
ability, to bring a number of paupers into 
England, which would lead to much abuse. 
There are whole classes of persons who 
may be destitute, who might come here 
and could not be removed, and we should 
be obliged to support for ever such persons 
as the sick, the old, and, above all, insane 
people. You might have lunatics sent over 
from Ireland and from the Channel Islands. 
The hon. Member for Lincolnshire laughs 
at the idea ; but he ought to know that 
that is one of the heaviest charges to which 
we could be subjected. Under the Amend- 
ment proposed lunatics and other persons 
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might be sent here, and you could not re- 
move them or inquire into their cireum- 
stances. That would be very tempting to 
other countries to send their poor here. 
Have hon. Members opposite considered 
these matters and considered what would 
be the effect of this change? Are the 
workhouses large enough, are the reliev- 
ing officers numerous enough, for the 
persons who in some parts of the country 
might suddenly come for relief? We must 
make some preparation for such a change 
of system and total change of principle. 
Has anything been proposed much more 
reckless than this Amendment? In other 
matters the right hon. Gentleman is very 
careful, and I feel sure that if I had made 
this proposal he would have been the first 
man to make the remarks which I am now 
making. He has said that he will put my 
sincerity to the test. Well, my sincerity 
is not at all affected by what he has pro- 
posed. I should be glad to see the sys- 
tem of removal abolished, and I propose 
this measure as an instalment, just as I 
have brought forward two other measures 
leading to that abolition; but I wish to 
give the public the opportunity after it has 
passed of judging whether that which we 
wish ultimately to adopt can be safely 
adopted. I must, therefore, object to this 
Amendment, I do not believe the vountry 
is prepared for it, and I cannot think 
that it is proposed with that earnestness 
and sincerity which such a measure involv- 
ing so considerable a change demands. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. Kekewich) has upon 
the paper a notice of a Motion to the 
effect that paupers who have resided for 
one year in a place shall be irremovable. 
That is a greater change than I proposed, 
and I believe it would be a great im- 
provement. But I ask the Committee to 
consider that proposal before adopting any 
greater change —to consider what this 
measure will be if coupled with the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend—whe- 
ther that would not be a great change 
and improvement, and enough for the 
present? I think that with the good 
sense which it always exhibits the House 
will be of opinion that such a change 
would be sufficient for the present year. 
Mr. HENLEY: After the honour 
which the right hon. Gentleman has done 
me in going back for eighteen years and 
tracing my opinions during that time, I 
hope that the Committee will not grudge 
me a few minutes. And I wish the Com- 
mittee and I wish the country to observe 
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this—The right hon. Gentleman has twice 
said that I propose to give to the country 
more than he does, and I wish the country 
to consider it. Twice the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said that what I propose is a 
good measure and will benefit the poor, but 
that he will not have it because it is pro- 
posed from the other side. Now, as to 
the details which the right hon. Gentleman 
has dug up. He said I expressed certain 
opinions about the removability of Irish 
paupers in 1846. But what was the state 
of Ireland in 1846? Eight millions of 
people were starving and dying by thou- 
sands, in spite of all your care and of all the 
money voted by Parliament. Was that a 
time to do away with the power of removal 
from this country? Is there any fairness 
in bringing forward such a charge? It is 
perfectly well known that I have been a 
consistent supporter of the parochial system. 
But when the House has decided on doing 
away with the parochial system, what 
inconsistency is there in my trying, in 
good faith, to introduce a measure which 
every authority and every person who has 
given evidence respecting it says could not 
be introduced while the parochial system 
lasted ? What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean by bringing that forward as an 
evidenee of inconsistency? He says that 
after this measure has been carried so far 
by overwhelming majorities, then, without 
the knowledge of the country, I bring this 
proposal before the House. Now, can 
anything be more palpably untrue? I say 
that such a statement is positively untrue, 
and the right hon. Gentleman must know 
it. Immediately after the second reading 
of the Bill, I put a notice upon the votes 
that I should propose clauses to do away 
with removals. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean, then, by saying that I 
am taking the House by surprise? By no 
Parliamentary course that I could have 
taken could I have placed the House in 
earlier possession of what I proposed 
doing. 

Mr. GILPIN had the greatest possible 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman, but 
he rose toorder. He said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to be allowed 
to retract the charge he had made that his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers) had stated 
what was absolutely untrue and what he 
must have known was untrue. 

Mr. HENLEY: If the word “ untrue”’ 
be unparliamentary, I should be the last 
person to insist on it. But, when the fact 
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the recess, I put a public notice upon the 
votes for the abolition of removals, it is 
neither just nor accurate to say that I 
waited until the overwhelming majority of 
the other night, and now, to the surprise 
of the whole country, make this proposal. 
Some allowance must be made for one’s 
feelings under such circumstances. 1 think 
that every sort of charge that could pos- 
sibly be made against me was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But I do not think 
his language will be forgotten :—** I admit 
your proposal is for the benefit of the poor 
and for the advantage of the whole country, 
but I won’t have it, because you have op- 
posed my Bill, and therefore, though I am 
now trying to make it better, I mean to 
resist your Amendment.” The plain Eng- 
lish of the right hon. Gentleman’s opposi- 
tion to the Amendment is because it comes 
from the opposition side of the House. He 
admits it to be good, but he will not have 
itin consequence. It is perfectly true that 
in 1854 many of us doubted whether this 
could be done. But has nothing happened 
in the meantime? First we had irre- 
movability after five years, and we said 
there was no difficulty in that. That went 
on for a time, and the five years were 
reduced to three ; and in that change also 
we found there was no difficulty. Step by 
step we have made these changes. The 
right hon. Gentleman says :—‘* Let us be 
more cautious, let us wait another year.” 
I say we have had experience enough, and 
that we may safely abolish the liability to re- 
moval altogether, getting rid of that which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself admits to 
bea mischievous system. There will never 
be a more favourable time, for you can 
hardly expect a time of more general pros- 
perity throughout the country. To frighten 
us the right hon. Gentleman has conjured 
up something horrible about lunatics and 
other people coming over here. Will not all 
these dangers exist, with only an infinitesi- 
mal difference, if the measure abolishes 
liability to removal after one year’s resi- 
dence? It cannot be argued that there is 
safety in one year’s settlement and danger 
in abolishing settlement altogether. I am 
surprised that, instead of discussing this 
question upon its merits, the right hon. 
Gentleman should have pointed out what 
he thinks are inconsistencies in my opinions. 
I say that I have been always a consistent 
supporter of the parochial system, and I 
believe it would have been better for the 
poor; but, the House having decided todo 
away with it, I am not inconsistent in try- 
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ing to render the change as beneficial to 
the poor as I can, and in doing away with 
some of the evils which, under the parochial 
system, could not be altogether got rid of. 
There is a balance of evils and benefits. 
We gain on the one hand, and lose on the 
other. But I have no doubt whatever that, 
if the large areas are introduced, this sys- 
tem of removal ought to be abolished. 
Something has been said about vagrancy. 
Have not people more trust in the working 
men of this country—men who go about 
seeking for labour—than to think that 
they would become vagrants? The va- 
grant is as different from the working man 
as chalk from cheese. Their faces, their 
hands, their appearance generally all tell 
the tale. Now, so long as the power of 
removal exists, you will never get rid of 
the vagrant class, because the parochial 
authorities are afraid to deal with them. 
They shove them on from one place to 
another to get rid of them, because they 
are afraid of the expense of having to re- 
move them. But if the power of remdVal 
was abolished, they would be treated very 
differently, and the guardians would be 
able to discriminate between the vagrant 
and the working man. 

Sirk RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he wished to say a word upon the unfair 
and unfounded insinuation made by the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
that this Amendment was proposed for the 
sake of defeating the Bill. Up to this 
time he had strongly opposed the Bill, be- 
lieving that it would do great injury to the 
poor; but he was of opinion that the 
Amendment would prove such a boon to 
the poor that if it were carried he should 
offer no further opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that having been 
connected with the Poor Law Board fur 
some years, he hoped the House would 
give him its attention for a minute or two. 
Ile wished to state what he was sure the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) would believe that it was from no 
want of respect to him, but on the con- 
trary, that he had made the observations 
he had done. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman in the regret that he had 
expressed that there should be any recri- 
minations from one side or the other on a 
subject of the sort. He wished now to 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
fact which he thought had not been noticed. 
If the Amendment of the right bon. Gen- 
tleman were carried there would be some 
30,000 to 40,000 people now receiving 
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relief as removable poor out of charity who 
would become chargeable to the parishes in 
which they resided. There was no ineon- 
sistency in the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers) saying that he was in favour 
of the Amendment, but that he was not in 
favour of it at that moment. His belief 
was that the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to come to that which the right hon. Gen- 

| tleman opposite (Mr. Henley) had proposed. 

| With regard to the Amendment of the hon. 

| Member for South Devon (Mr. Kekewich), 
he was prepared to support it. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ When 
any ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 184; 
Noes 110: Majority 74. 


Mr. KEKEWICH moved at end of 
clause, to add— 

“Provided, That, from and after the twenty- 
fifth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six, the period of one year shall be 
substituted for that of three years specified in the 
Ist Section of the Statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 55.” 
He said he had placed that proviso on the 
paper because he thought it was in itself 
a good and just Amendment, and also, be- 
cause, in his opinion, the change proposed 
by such a measure should be gradual and 
not too sudden, Again, he would on 
no account do anything that could by 
possibility endanger the Bill, which was, 
he believed, one of the most valuable 
Bills ever brought before Parliament. He 
had been chairman of a very large rural 
Board of Guardians for more than twenty 
years, and during the whole of that time 
he had wished to see the carrying out of 
that measure, the result of which, they 
might say, would be to do away with set- 
tlement and removal. There seemed to 
be a general agreement in the Committee, 
and also in the country, on that question ; 
and after the debate which had just taken 
place it appeared that there was to be no 
further opposition to the Bill, which his 
right hon. Friend (Mr, Villiers) would have 
the credit of carrying. The measure was 
one which had been shadowed forth from 
the moment that the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act was introduced ; it was advo- 
cated by his excellent friend the late Mr. 
Charles Buller, by Mr. Baines, and all the 
best authorities in the country ; in his own 
district he had never heard two opinions on 
the subject, and all he could now wish was 
that the Bill might have a safe passage 
through Parliament. He understood that 
his proviso would be accepted by the Com- 
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mittee, and he thought it would effect a 
great improvement in the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, at end of Clause 2 
to add, 

“ Provided, That, from and after the twenty- 
fifth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six, the period of one year shall be 
substituted for that of three years specified in the 
1st Section of the Statute 24 & 25 Vict. c. 55.” 
—(Mr. Kekewich.) 


Mr. LOCKE said, the Select Committee 
had recommended that in the event of any 
extension of the area of rating being effected, 
the necessities of the metropolis should be 
taken into consideration. He had stated 
when the Bill was introduced that it would 
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right that it should be excepted from the 
operation of the proposed proviso, 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he joined 
in the appeal made to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by the hon. Member for South- 
wark; but thought it would not be neces- 
sary to except the metropolis from the 
proviso, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
pledge himself next Session to bring in 
such a Bill as the hon. Member had sketch- 
ed out, because it was only after the ex- 
piration of one year that the effect of the 
measure would be felt. He thought that 
if the details of the Bill were interfered with 
one by one, great injustice would be done 
to sectional interests. As he understood 





confer no benefit on the metropolis, but would | the Amendment, the one year’s irremova- 
rather entail inconvenience. The metro-/ bility would not affect the metropolis, and 
politan Members had supported the Bill, | therefore it would not be necessary to bring 
and on the last division he had gone into | in a Bill to alter the area of charge in the 
the lobby with the ayes, as he wished to| metropolis until next year. Considering 
support a measure which was for the good | the distinct conclusions at which the Com- 
of the country. The Irremovable Poor mittee arrived, he thought the right hon. 
Act, reducing the period of irremova- | Gentleman should pledge himself to bring 
bility from five years to three years, had | in a Bill next year which would relieve the 
thrown a greatly increased burden on the | metropolis and other large towns from the 


poorer parishes of the metropolis ; and if 
the three years were still further reduced 
to one, as proposed by that proviso, it was 
obvious that the injustice done to such 
poor parishes as St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, which had to support the 
work-people employed in the richer pa- 
rishes though residing in theirs when 
they happened to fall into distress, would 


injury which the Bill—on the whole a good 
one — would inflict in its present shape. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman assured 
| them that the measure would not remain per- 
manently on the statute book in its present 
crude form, he would find difficulty in pass- 
ing it through the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that he supported 
the Amendment, and believed that the 





be infinitely aggravated. Moreover, wheu | measure altered in that respect would be 
the 4,000 poor persons now congregated | received with satisfaction as a wise and 
on the site of the proposed new Law| prudent one throughout the country. 

Courts were turned out of their homes, | Mr. AYRTON aaid, he thonght the 
they would have to seek refuge in other | noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert Cecil) 
districts, and would become chargeable | had taken the right view, as it would be 
there. It was plain, therefore, that the | objectionable to adopt exceptional legisla- 
ease of the metropolis required special | tion for the metropolis. But it was neces- 
consideration, and he appealed to the Pre- | sary that the right hon. Gentleman should 
sident of the Poor Law Board to pledge | give some assurance that he would in a 
himself to bring in at an early period— | future year take some steps to relieve the 





say, next Session at the latest—a measure 
to remedy the evils which must fall on the 
poorer London parishes through the opera- 
tion of this Bill, That might be accom- 
plished by establishing one rate for the 
metropolis, and by treating. the whole me- 
tropolis as one union, as suggested by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir William Miles). That 
principle had been sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee, over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had presided, and also by the House, 
and he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would undertake to give effect to it by 
legislation. As the wants of the metropolis 
had been hitherto iguored, it would be but 


Mr. Kekewich 


poorer parishes from the gross injustice 
under which they now suffered, and which 
would be greatly aggravated by the adop- 
tion of the Amendment. If there was 
any sense of justice in the House they 
would make the metropolis one rating dis- 
trict, if they abolished the law of settle- 
ment and removal or reduced the term re- 
quisite for rendering a pauper irremovable. 

Me. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he 
adopted, with great satisfaction, the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for South Devon (Mr. Kekewich), who was 
deservedly a great authority on the subject. 





Considering what it was possible to pass 
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with safety and satisfaction to the rate 
payers, he thought the proposition of the 
hon. Member was the very best that could 
be made. Some experience had been ob- 
tained of the results of people coming into 
the towns and establishing themselves 
where they were not settled; and it was 
found that the large majority of the work- 
ing class who came for the purpose of ob- 
taining work found it, whilst those who 
did not became destitute and sought relief. 
But if they took relief at all, it was gene- 
rally in the first year ; and if so fortunate 
as to get employment in the first year, they 
were then seldom heard of. He, therefore, 
thought the experiment of the hon. Member 
might be tried with perfect safety. There 
was @ general impression that a right to 
permanent relief should be obtained by 
domicile or by industrial occupation in the 
district. He had instituted inquiries as to 
the practice on the Continent, where, al- 
though there were no Poor Laws, there 
were large funds for the relief of the poor, 
and he found that the general practice was 
to regard the right to permanent relief as 
conferred either by residence or industrial 
occupation in the district for a given period. 
He, therefore, thought the Amendment 
might very readily be assented to. But 
he did not think that an assent to the 
Amendment raised the question to which 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke) had referred. There was, no doubt, 
a great practical grievance that those pa- 
rishes were most burdened with poor which 
were least able to bear the charge. The 
consequence was that a heavy burden was 
cast upon the owners of property in the 
poorer parishes, and that the poor them- 
selves received relief only under the most 
stringent rules. Great inequality between 
some wealthy parishes with few poor and 
poor parishes with many poor should be 
redressed in some way, and this Bill toa 
certain extent recognized the principle 
upon which an Amendment should be 
based, for it recognized and carried out 
the principle of an extension of the area 
of rating. Hon. Members had urged that 
where a man fell ill there he should be re- 
lieved ; but at present a man falling ill at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, was relieved 
by St. George’s-in-the-East. The whole 
country appeared to be struck with this 
inequality between the wealthy and the 
poor parishes ; and he (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
certainly thought a year could scarcely 
pass —considering the advanced opinions 
which had been expressed in the House in 
the course of the debate—opinions which, 
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three years ago, would have been deemed 
wild upon the subject—without his hon, 
Friends obtaining all they wished. In his 
position he had seen much of the injustice 
and misery inflicted on the poor, and when 
he thought it possible to introduce a mea- 
sure with any chance of success he should 
be very glad to do it. : 

Mr. KEKEWICH said, that a report 
from the Clerk of the City of London 
Union had first suggested to him the pro- 
priety of proposing one year for settle- 
ment. He could assure the hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side that he thought the 
case of the metropolis so exceptional that 
when a measure was brought in for extend- 
ing the area of rating in it, and forming it 
into one large union, it would have his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. WARNER said, he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
liers) had accepted the Amendment. UI- 
timately we must come to the abolition of 
settlement and removal altogether, and the 
enlargement of union rating in the metro- 
polis. The Bill would produce a great 
improvement in the condition of the poor, 
and would relieve many parishes from un- 
just burdens which they at present bore. 
He hoped that they would in time come to 
a county rating, and perhaps to some na- 
tional provision for the poor. 

Lorp FERMOY said, there was no ar- 
gument in favour of a general rate through- 
out the metropolis which did not apply 
equally to a general rate all over the coun- 
try. He wished it, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the great majority 
of the metropolis did not share in the feel- 
ings of Southwark and the Tower Hamlets 
as represented by their Members (Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Ayrton). 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought the noble 
Lord had forgotten all the evidence and 
arguments which were adduced before the 
Committee on Metropolitan Rating. The 
Resolution of the Committee was unani- 
mously agreed to, and not a witness from 
Marylebone appeared—the noble Lord not 
excepted — before them against it. No 
question of national rating was ever enter- 
tained —the subject considered was merely 
arate for the whole metropolis. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord now expressed 
his disapproval of that Resolution. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Mr. C, P. VILLIERS moved the fol- 
lowing clauses to follow Clause 3 ;— 
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Clause A. (Signature and service of Notices 
and other Documents.) 

“Every notice, statement, demand, or other 
document, required to be given by any such guar- 
dians, in respect of any order of removal, shall 
be deemed to be sufficiently authenticated if signed 
by their clerk in their name, and shall be deemed 
to be duly served upon the guardians to whom it 
shall be addressed if it be delivered to their clerk 
personally, or be left at his office, or be sent 
through the post, addressed to him at such office.” 

Clause B. (Guardians empowered to call for 
books and papers from the overseers.) 

“ For better enabling the guardians to obtain 
such orders of removal, or to appeal against the 
same, they may order the overseers of the poor, 
or any officer, or other person having the custody 
of any books, papers, documents, or writings, of 
or belonging to any parish in their union, to pro- 
duce the same upon reasonable notice to the board 
of guardians, or to their clerk, or other person 
appointed by them, and shall allow copies or ex- 
tracts to be taken therefrom, for the use of such 
guardians, without fee or reward.” 

Clauses agreed to and added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Paupers removing after Order 
of Removal punishable as Vagrants). 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought the clause might be omitted, as 
there was no Board of Guardians but would 
refuse outdoor relief to those returning 
after removal, except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the clause 
was simply a repetition of the law as it 
existed, and he thought it was advisable to 
maintain the check. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Viscount ENFIELD moved the fol- 
lowing clause to follow Clause 6 :— 

(Provision for deaths in the workhouse.—-And 
for registration fees.—(See 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, 
s. 56.) 

“ For the purposes of the burial of any poor 
person dying in the workhouse of any union, such 
workhouse shall be considered as situated in the 
parish in the union where such poor person re- 
sided last, previously to his removal to the work- 
house ; and all fees for registering births and 
deaths in the same shall be charged by the guar- 
dians to the common fund.” 

Clause agreed to and added to the Bill. 

Clause 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Computation of the Charges 
on the Common Fund). 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved in line 3, 
after ‘‘ contributions,”’ to insert “ to the 
common fund.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 9 agreed to. 

Viscount ENFIELD moved the follow- 
ing clause to follow Clause 9 :— 

(Unions under Local Acts enabled to avail 
themselves of this Act.) 
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“ Tf, in any union or incorporation for the relief 
of the poor, where the cost thereof is not borne 
by a common fund, the body having under the 
constitution of such union or incorporation the 
management of such relief, shall be desirous of 
adopting the provisions of this Act, such body 
may, on a resolution to that effect of a majority 
at two successive meetings, by writing under the 
hands of the presiding chairman of the second 
of such meetings, apply to the Poor Law Board 
to be included in this Act; and upon the con- 
sent of that board being given under its seal 
to such application, such union or incorpora- 
tion shall be so included from such time as the 
said board shall declare ; and such consent so 
signified shall be evidence that such application 
was in all respects duly made according to the 
provisions above mentioned.” 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought the clause ought to be made com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, these local 
corporations, under their own Acts, were 
peculiarly jealous of their own privileges, 
and a number of them had applied to be 
excluded from the Act. In the face of 
the strong feeling against tne centraliza- 
tion, he did not think they could make the 
clause compulsory. 

Clause agreed to and added to the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Interpretation Clause.) 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved at end 
of clause to add— 


“and the provisions in such Act which apply 
to poor persons rendered chargeable upon the 
common fund by reason of their having become 
irremovable through the operation of the statutes 
in that behalf, shall apply to all the poor in the 
union hereby rendered chargeable upon the com- 
mon fund.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Eart GROSVENOR said, that he 
moved the addition of the following clause 
at the request of his constituents :— 


** When this Act has been adopted by any such 
Union or Incorporation as aforesaid, and such 
Adoption has been legally brought into operation 
in such Union or Incorporation, the Body having 
the Management of the Relief of the Poor therein 
shall from Time to Time make Calls in advance 
for Money for the Relief of such Poor upon the 
Overseers of the several Parishes therein respec- 
tively, on the Basis of an equal Pound Rate on the 
annual Value of the Property in each Parish rate- 
able to the Relief of the Poor according to the 
Law in force for the Time being, and shall have 
the same Powers of enforcing such Calls as they 
now under the Provisions of such Local 
Act for enforcing Calls or Rates for the Relief 
of the Poor; and such Overseers shall have the 
same Powers for making, levying, and enforcing 
Rates to meet and pay such Calls as they now 
possess, either under the Provisions of such Local 
Act or the General Law relating to the making, 
levying, and enforcing Rates for the Relief of 
the Poor.” 


Clause agreed to. 
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Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to give 
notice that on the bringing up of the Re- 
port he should move a clause to the effect 
that persons over seventy should have the 
option of receiving outdoor relief ; and he 
should also on that occasion take the sense of 
the House upon the justice of the Bill itself. 

Mr. CAVE, who had placed an Amend- 
ment on the paper for the insertion of a 
clause including mines in rateable property, 
said that the clause had, since he had 
placed it upon the paper, attracted great 
attention in those parts of the country 
most interested. The present state of 
things was extremely vague and anomalous. 
Coal was the only mining produce which 
was liable to the poor rates, and even 
stone and clay, when raised to the surface 
by means of shafts and windlasses, were 
exempt from rating, though if they were 
taken from quarries, no matter how deep, 
they were subject to the rating. No 
one had defended the present plan, and 
there was no reason whatever why all 
mines should not be rated. Metalli- 
ferous mines undoubtedly, though fre- 
quently more profitable, were more irre- 
gular in their returns than coal mines, 
but that very irregularity was an argu- 
ment in favour of their being rated, be- 
cause when the profits were small the 
wages of the men were reduced and the 
amount of pauperism, consequently, in- 
creased. There might be some slight 
difficulty as to the details, but the mode of 
rating would be decided by the tribunals 
of the country, as it had been in the case 
of coal. He understood that he was not 
in order in proposing the insertion of the 
clause, but he wished to take the opinion 
of the Chairman upon the subject. He 
might add that, if he were not allowed to 
introduce it, he should consider it his duty 
to bring in a Bill at some future time for 
the purpose of effecting the object which 
he had in view. He had already on a 
former occasion explained this subject, and 
would not now detain the House. He 
should, therefore, pro forma, move the in- 
sertion of the following clause :— 

“Whereas by the Act 43 Elizabeth, chapter 
2, section 1, coal mines are made liable to poor 
rates: Be it Enacted That from and after the 
passing of this Act all other mines of every de- 
scription shall in like manner be rateable to the 
relief of the poor.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the clause 
moved by the hon. Member had no relation 
to the subject of the Bill, and could not, 
therefore, be inserted, 
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Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON moved 
the addition of the following clause :— 


“And be it enacted, that when an appeal is 
brought against the poor rate of any parish, 
which may appear to involve some common prin- 
ciple, it shall be lawful for the Board of Guar- 
dians or overseers, or other authorities, where 
there shall be no Board of Guardians who 
may be interested in the decision of such com- 
mon principle, to enter into an agreement, to 
be approved of by the Poor Law Board, mu- 
tually to bear the cost which may be properly 
incurred in and about the trial of such appeal 
on the part of the respondents, as well as 
costs of the appellants, if any, which may be 
awarded against the respondents, in such propor- 
tions as shall be fixed and determined with re- 
ference to the amount of interest of the several 
parishes in the question, or otherwise, as shall 
appear just; and the said agreement shall con- 
tinue binding upon the several boards of guar- 
dians, overseers, or other authorities in succes- 
sion, until the appeal shall have been finally de- 
termined.” 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the clause 
was not within the scope of the Bill. It 
belonged more properly to the Union 
Assessment Act. It was, however, his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill for the renewal 
of the Poor Law Commission; and in 
which Bill several amendments of the law 
would be proposed. He had no objection 
to the amendments embodied in the pro- 
posed clause, but he thought they might 
be more properly introduced into the Bill 
he had referred to. 


Clause negatived, 


Sm JOHN JOHNSTONE moved the 


following clause :— 


(Increase in liability caused by this Act to be 
made gradually.) 

“With respect to every parish in every such 
Union there shall be calculated for the year com- 
mencing the twenty-sixth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, the amount 
for which every such parish would have been liable 
if all the cost for the relief of the poor in the 
Union had been charged on the common fund : 

“ There shall also be calculated the amount for 
which every such parish would have been liable if 
this Act had not passed : 

“ The difference between the former and latter 
sum shall be ascertained : 

“ In every parish where the former sum is larger 
than the latter the amount for which such parish 
shall be liable, for the year commencing the 
twenty-sixth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six, shall be the latter sum, 
together with one-fifth of the said difference : 

“In every parish where the former sum is less 
than the latter, the amount for which such parish 
shall be liable for the year commencing the twenty- 
sixth day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six, shall be the latter sum, after deduct- 
ing therefrom one-fifth of the said difference ; 
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“In the years commencing the twenty-sixth} Clause (Increase in liability caused by 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and | this Act to be made gradually,)—( Sir John 


sixty-seven, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight, and one thousand eight hundred and sixty- Johnstone, ) brought up, and read 1°. 


nine, the amount for which every parish shall be ‘ 
liable, shall be calculated in like manner, after} MR. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
adding or subtracting, as the case may be, two-| understood that the hon. Baronet would 


fifths, three-fifths, and four-fifths of such difference | not propose his clause on the present occa- 
poas wage 4 = PF od ge a Ar sion, but would bring it up upon the Re- 
wenty-six ay 0 arch, one ans . 
hundred and pS By and all subsequent ~aaba. port. He (Mr. C. P. Villiers) had oe 
the whole cost of the relief to the poor in every | the clause every consideration, but he was 
such Union shall be charged upon the common | not prepared to adopt it. Several other 
fund.” Members had proposed clauses of the 
He said there were very many unions| same kind, but had withdrawn them owing 
where great agricultural districts were | to the complication which must arise from 
joined with large towns, and where the im- | the postponement of the measure 20 long. 
mediate adoption of the provisions of the| Thé clause also had this peculiarity, that 
Bill would entail a large and sudden in-/ it did not admit of the full advantage 
crease in liability. His object was, if pos-| being given to the poor for five years. 
sible, to bring the Bill into operation by| His hon. Friend had not stated a very 
instalments, as it were, without compelling | strong case. His own union, that of Scar- 
unions at once to adopt the whole. The| borough, he said, was anxious for the 
Bill would cause a considerable displace-| measure; but he doubted if there were 
ment in the value of property. The pro-| many unions where the increased value 
posal he made was, he thought, calculated| of land was so enormous as in that 
to ease the action of the measure without | neighbourhood, and where i: was still in- 
affecting its ultimate objects. The period | creasing so fast. Scarborough was ra- 
he had fixed upon within which the Bill} pidly becoming one of the most important 
should be brought into operation was five | places in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
years, but he should not object to three and he found upon inquiry that if the ratio 
years, if the right hon. Gentleman pre-/ ofall the unions in that district were equal- 
ferred that. He thought a little time! ized they would only amount to Is. in the 
ought to be given to enable landlords to| pound. In consequence of the prosperity 
make fresh agreements with their tenants | of the town the value of property in the 
where, in many instances, the rates would | neighbourhood was greatly on the increase, 
be doubled. What he intended to effect | and therefore it would be well able to bear 
might be illustrated in this way. If there| the additional amount of taxation. He 
were two parishes forming a union, one of} could not accede to the insertion of the 
them having a rate of £20, and the other| proposed clause, as it would lead to an 
of £40, the new union rating would be! enormous amount of trouble, without ef- 
£30. Now, instead of at once raising the | fecting much real good. 

rate from £20 to £30, he would raise it} Mr. HUBBARD said, he objected to 
£2 a year for five years. He thought that | the right hon. Gentleman treating this 
in parishes where the rate was to be raised | clause as though it particularly referred 
the parishioners would rather receive the| to Scarborough. There would be many 
alteration in homeopathic doses than all | cases of hardship occur under the Bill; 
at once. He had presented a petition from | such, for instance, as that of a man who 
his own union (Scarborough) against cer-| had just taken a lease of a farm with 
tain parts of the Bill, but the town he| low poor rate; for he would find his lia- 
represented was in its favour, and would| bility largely and suddenly increased by 
gain £1,100 or £1,200 a year by it. He) it. The hon. Baronet had proposed his 
had no private interest to serve in this | Amendment with reference to the general 
matter. Every labourer on his estate| interest, and not that of Scarborough 
might have a cottage if he chose; if he| only. He believed the small landowners 
did not it was his own fault; but there! and tenant-farmers would suffer severely 
were a great many parishes in his union! through the operation of the Bill, yet he 
where the rates would be doubled, and he! thought it would be scarcely worth while 
only asked that a little time should be| to préss this clause upon the House. 
allowed to smooth the passage of the Bill) Lorn GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
through the House, and prepare the unions | that the burden created by this Bill would 
for its reception. not fall upon the large landowners, who 
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would gain in one parish what they lost in 
another, but upon the small landowners 
and farmers; and he thought that the 
matter would be very much eased if the 
change were made gradual, and extended 
over several years. He would prefer see- 
ing the clause inserted, but would be sorry 
to endanger the safety of the Bill by press- 
ing it. 

Clause read 1°. 

Question put, “* That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 14; 
Noes 73: Majority 59. 

Preamble— 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that he had in- 
tended to move the following clause :— 

(Assessment of all woodlands.) 

“ And whereas by the Act forty-three Eliza- 

beth, chapter two, section one, it is provided that 
underwood be liable to assessment for the relief 
of the poor; Be it enacted, That all woodlands 
be hereafter liable to assessment upon the average 
net annual value thereof.” 
But as it was of a cognate character with 
that of the hon. Member for Worcester- 
shire (Mr. Knight), he should not move it. 
He understood that the President of the 
Poor Law Board had given a promise that 
he would next Session bring in a Rating 
Bill; he (Mr. Hubbard) would then move 
for the insertion of clauses for rating stock- 
in-trade, and for abolishing the exemptions 
which created so much difficulty. 

Sm JOHN JOHNSTONE said, that 
he had not called for a division upon the 
clause which he proposed, because his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers) was under a 
misapprehension that he intended to bring 
it up on the Report. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it 
doubtful whether a taxing clause, such 
as was proposed by the hon. Baronet, 
could be brought up on the Report. It 
was not worth while to move any Amend- 
ment upon the Preamble; but he thought 
that it would have been nearer the truth 
if the Bill, instead of being described as 
“for the better distribution of the charge 
for the relief of the poor,” had been 
stated to be “for the relief of certain 
towns returning Members to Parliament 
from their fair share of the burdens of 
the country.” 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 155.} 
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PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL. 


[BILL 52.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (The Advance of Money on 
Contract to receive a Share of Profits or 
to share the Loss not to constitute the 
Lender a Partner). 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he wished to ask 
how far the lender of a sum of money 
under its operation would be enabled to 
satisfy himself, in the event of the business 
of his debtor showing a loss, as to the ac- 
tual position of affairs. Would he be en- 
titled to take part in the examination of 
the debtor’s books, or otherwise interfere 
in the business, as if so he would be a 
partner. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
clause would leave the law precisely as it 
stood, except in so far as it would enable 
a person to lend money to a trader on 
the understanding that he was to receive 
a share of the profits, instead of a fixed 
interest, without by that Act constituting 
himself a partner. If he were todo any- 
thing else which would subject him to the 
liability of a partner, he might be dealt 
with as at present. 

Mr. MOOR moved in line 8, after 
*« contract,”’ to insert “in writing.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mn. MURRAY said, it appeared to him 
that when a debtor was likely to come to 
grief the lender might get his money out 
of the concern without the knowledge of 
the creditors, The terms of the contract 
should, therefore, be known to the credi- 
tors. They should know the nature of 
the advance and how it is to be repaid. 
If it could be repaid without the public 
knowing anything about it, the ebtor 
might repay it on the eve of bankruptcy, 
and have the money subsequently relent to 
him, but the creditors would not be paid. 
There should be a provision that, if insol- 
vency existed at the time of repayment, 
the lender should be liable to his share of 
the loss. He suggested that a memoran- 
dum in writing of the contract ehould be 
filed in the registrar’s office for the infor- 
mation of the public. 

Mr. CAVE remarked that the very 
same objection would apply in the case of a 
lender who advanced his money at a fixed 
rate of interest. He would be able to 
withdraw it at any moment he pleased, as 
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well as the man who received by way of 
interest a share of the profits of a business; 
and there was no reason why the results 
should be more disastrous in one case 
than in the other. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING said, that 
there was nothing in the clause to show 
that the lender under its operation was to 
bear any share of the loss which might 
accrue in carrying on the business of the 
borrower. If he were not liable to any 
loss, was it not clear that he would stand 
in the position of a preference claimant ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the clause 
merely enacted that the lender of money 
upon the terms that the lender should re- 
ceive for the use of the money a rate of 
interest fluctuating with the profits should 
be u0 more constituted a partner by the 
Act than if the money were advanced at a 
fixed rate, and therefore the question raised 
was not appropriate to the particular mat- 
ter before the Committee, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not see the 
force of the objection which had been raised 
by his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
eastle-under-Lyme. There was, he thought, 
no difference between the withdrawal of 
money lent on the condition of receiving a 
share of profits and that lent at a fixed 
rate of interest, so far as the general cre- 
ditor was concerned. There might be fraud 
connected with the withdrawal in both cases, 
but then he apprehended the law as it stood 
would reach a transaction of that kind. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought no 
commercial man could pass the clause-as 
it stood. If the lender was not to bear a 
proportion of the loss when it occurred, 
was it to be charged in the following year 
against his share of the profits ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, no com- 
pulsory contract was foreed upon any one 
by the clause. It merely stated that if a 
person made a certain contract he should 
not thereby be constituted a partner. 

Mr. BOVILL said, he challenged any 
Member of the Government to deny that 
under the wording of the clause cases 
similar to that which occurred at Liverpool 
might not happen every day. A man 
lending £50,000 might draw out of the 
profits of the concern £100,000, assuming 
that so much was made in the course of a 
single year, and after that might draw 
out his £50,000; and yet in the next 
year, if it happened to be a season of loss, 
he would be absolved from any liability 
whatever, 

- Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the Bill did not absolve anybody. The 
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Bill simply enabled a man, instead of lend- 
ing money at a fixed rate of interest, to 
take a certain share of profits without be. 
coming a partner. If no profits were made 
he did not receive anything, and to that 
extent encroached less on the general fund 
available for creditors than if he took a 
fixed rate of interest. 

Mr. HORSFALL admitted that the 
clause did put the lender in a somewhat 
advantageous position, but suggested as a 
safeguard that some limit — say twelve 
months — might be fixed within which 
money drawn out should still be liable to 
the debts in case of bankruptcy before that 
period had expired. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2 postponed until after Clause 3. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Lender not to rank with other 
Creditors in case of Insolver<y). 

Mr. MOOR said, he moved to leave out 
Clause 2. In doing so he felt that he was 
not opposing, but forwarding, the principle 
of the Bill, Clause 2 being inconaistent 
with its immediate predecessor. The Bill 
was brought in to do away with an old 
principle, and introduce a new and different 
principle, and it was rather strange that a 
clause inflicting a penalty should be inserted 
in order to restrain that new principle, 
The object of the Bill was to encourage 
loans of money to traders, but by this 
second clause the lender was subjected to 
this penalty, that he should not be repaid 
his loan in ease the trader became bank- 
rupt, until all the other creditors were first 
satisfied. What did that amount to ? Why, 
to an absolute prohibition. For in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100 a trader failed to 
pay 20s. in the pound. He put it to the 
common sense of the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any person would lend 
money on such conditions, when by lending 
upon a promissory note or bill of exchange 
he could get 30, 40, or 50 per cent in- 
terest, and if the worst came to the worst 
still be able to go in and prove his debts, 
and receive an equal dividend with all the 
other creditors. Under the existing law 
any partner to whom money was owing by 
a co-partner could not go in and prove his 
debt against the estate till all the rest of 
the creditors were paid. But this Bill, 
after providing by the first clause that the 
lending of money should not constitute a 
partner, actually fixed the lender with 
penalties similar to those that the existing 
law attached to the position of a partner. 
The Committee could not blow hot and 
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cold with the same breath ; the principle 
of the Bill was either right, or it was wrong. 
If the right hon. Gentleman divided in 
support of this second clause he would find 
himself in the lobby with all the Gentlemen 
who disapproved the principle of the Bill, 
and who would gladly help him to strangle 
his own child. He would take the sense 
of the Committee upon the clause. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To leave out 
Clause 2." —(Mr. Afoor.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the question raised must be considered 
with regard to the principle involved, 
and also with regard to the practical 
operation of that principle, With re- 
gard to the principle, the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the present state of 
the law was that a man might, under a 
change of the law, carry on a business 
which was not substantially his own without 
incurring the risks of that business. This 
Bill did not in any way interfere with the 
liability of the person carrying on a trade. 
But it could not be denied that the ordinary 
creditor would be inevitably influenced by 
the capital visibly employed in the trade, 
by the stock-in-trade, and by the means 
which the trader was able to present to 
the world as the foundation of his under- 
taking. Credit was, therefore, given to 
the trader on account of his visible means 
or stock-in-trade. But, supposing the 
person who took no share of the risk fur- 
nished all the means, then the whole re- 
sources of the undertaking would be de- 
rived from the loan so made, and there 
eould be no doubt that there might be 
some risk of injury if the creditor who went 
in for an unlimited share of the profits were 
able to go in also for a share in the assets 
of the business to which the credit might 
have been given. The person who ad- 
vanced the money had sent the trader into 
the world with the appearance of solvency, 
and the stock-in-trade ought, therefore, 
in the first instance, to be subject to the 
ordinary creditors. It had been suggested 
that by possibility the real trader might 
not hold out his name to the world, that 
he might furnish all the means and stipu- 
late for the whole of the profits, and in 
that way avoid running any risk. This 
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could take place to ascertain whether 
there had been a fraudulent preference, 
and if so it could be dealt with by the 
existing law. What was proposed by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Moor) 
would enable the person who might be 
the real trader to come in at the last 
moment and sweep away the ostensible 
means of business pari passu with the 
other creditors, or perhaps in preference 
to them. It might be said that the 
possibility was left open of practically 
doing the same thing by means of 
loans at an exorbitant interest. That 
was an objection which deserved to be 
carefully considered. His own opinion 
would be by no means unfavourable to the 
drawing of a line, if it could be done, 
beyond which it should be determined 
that a high rate of interest was a mere 
cover, and of placing such persons in the 
same situation as the lender who con- 
tracted for a share of the profits. But 
they had better do one thing at a time. 
They were dealing now with an import- 
ant branch of the law of partnership, 
and he believed the proposed change would 
be a great boon to the trader. Let them 
do what they could at present, and under 
such safeguards as they believed to be 
desirable and good, and if found to work 
well it might afterwards be considered 
whether there were not other cases to 
which it might be expedient that the same 
rule should be extended. But there was 
an important practical distinction between 
the cases. If the person carrying on 
trade borrowed money at an exorbitant 
interest he made himself liable to pay 
both that interest and the capital, whether 
the business was prosperous or the reverse. 
That person would see, therefore, that it 
was very much to his advantage to pro- 
cure money on the terms of sharing in 
the profits, and it might be also to the 
advantage of the lender to lend upon such 
terms. The clause would in reality act 
as a check on the formation of a fraudulent 
undertaking between the trader and the 
partner who advanced him money on the 
condition of participating in the profits of 
the business. The partner enjoyed the 
benefit of the business if it was pros- 
perous ; and if it was not prosperous he 


clause was intended to supply a practical | ought to share to the limited extent to 
security against any evasion of the law of | which he had embarked capital in it, in 


that description. 


that the lender could withdraw the amount | 
of his advances before the other creditors | 
got possession of the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty, but in such a case an investigation 
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the loss which it entailed. He was of 
opinion, then, that they would be proceed- 
ing safely and cautiously and taking good 
securities against abuse if they were to 
adopt this clause. 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he was not con- 
vineced by the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It was clear that the 
Government were afraid of their own mea- 
sure, for if this clause were agreed to it 
would substantially defeat it. He had 
voted for the second reading, because to 
lend money in the way proposed by the 
Bill was a fair legal transaction. But he 
did not see why they should put a penalty 
on that which they said was aloan. Ifthe 
Attorney General’s argument was sound, he 
douhted whether the Bill was sound. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if a man lent money at the ordinary 
rate of interest he could not be said to 
he investing it in the business, because he 
left all the benefit as well as all the risk 
to the man who was carrying on the trade. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that everybody 
knew that the mercantile rate of interest 
was not 4 per cent as for money lent on 
mortgage. What was the ordinary rate of 
interest ? 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that of the two} 
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arguments, that of the hon. Member for | 


Brighton (Mr. Moor) appeared to him more 
consistent. If the lender had nothing 


to do with the loss while the trader | 


lived, why should he be saddled with the 
loss when the trader died ? He agreed with 
the Attorney General that it might become 
necessary to bring in a Bill to put some 
cheek on the rate of interest in certain 
transactions. Hon. Members talked of the 
ordinary rate of interest, but since the re- 
peal of the Usury Laws the interest of 
money had varied from 1} to 10 per cent 
within a few years. There was now no 
such thing as a legal rate of interest. 
From all that he had heard he was more 
than ever convinced of the impolicy of the 
measure. He would not vote for the ex- 
purgation of the clause. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hubbard) stated 
that there was now no such thing as legal 
interest. He should have said that there 
was no such thing as illegal interest. 


Question, That the Clause stand part of 
the Bill, put, and agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved the 
following clause :— 


(Receipt of profits in consideration of sale of 
good-will not to make the seller a partner.) 

““No person receiving by way of annuity or other- 
wise a portion of the profits of any business, in 
consideration of the sale by him of the good-will 
of such business, shall, by reason only of such 
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to the liabilities incurred by the person carrying 
on such business.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. JOHN PEEL said, that as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Selwyn) 
had placed upon the paper a new clause on 
registration he would not press that of 
which he had given notice, but would ac- 
cept the clause of the hon. and learned 
Member, with the addition of a few words 
which he would propose. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that there was 
a great difference between the two clauses, 
and he much preferred that of the hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Mr. John Peel). 

Mr. SELWYN said, he wished to move 
the following clause: — 


(Register to be kept by Joint Stock 
Companies. ) 

“A register shall be kept by the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies in which shall be entered the 
name of every person or partnership contracting 
any loan under the provisions of this Act, and this 
Act shall not apply to any person entitled to par- 
ticipate in the profits of any trade or undertaking 
unless the same shall be carried on under a name 
or firm concluding with the word “ registered,” 
and by some person or persons whose name or 
names, or whose style or firm, shall be entered in 
the said register,” 

The clause was similar in principle to one 
which was carried in Committee last year, 
and added to the Bill. He did not dispute 
that limited liability had met with large 
success, and had made much progress ; 
but the House ought also to remember the 
very large losses which had been occa- 
sioned by it, and the amount of litigation 
to which it had given rise. No doubt 
it had been extensively adopted by the 
mercantile world, but experience had 
shown the wisdom of Parliament in the 
safeguards it had provided, and especially 
in compelling companies to use the word 
“limited” in their titles. The principle 
of the clause he now proposed was exactly 
the same. As the Attorney General said, 
when a similar clause was proposed last 
year, persons who were endowed with these 
new privileges ought to go into the world 
avowedly as they were. The present Bill 
made a great innovation, and extended the 
principle of limited liability one step lower 
down. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would proceed with the same ¢au- 
tion that had guided its footsteps before. 
The hon. Member for Bridport had on a 
former occasion put before the House what 
was called the sentimental view of the sub- 
ject. He had imagined the ease of a 
young mau of industry and ability, but 
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hard that a capitalist could not lend this 
young man money with which to carry on 
his business without making himself liable 
for his last acre and his last shilling. 
The House might assume that the pis 
iat, like most others of his class, would 
take care of himself. He might stipulate 
for 19-20ths of the profits, and the inte- 
resting youth would get the rest. That 
being so, the latter would carry on business 
upon a different basis from that of his 
neighbours, and in all probability would be 
more speculative, because he had so little 
to lose. At the same time he would 
gain credit by the regularity of his pay- 
ments, and by his apparent command of 
capital. Ought not the public to have 
some safeguards in order that they might 
know the actual state of things? Of 
course, all would be well so long as the 
business prospered, but when the crash 
came, and the young man went into the 
Gazette, the 19-20ths of past profits would 
be beyond the reach of creditors, the 
capital would be proved to have belonged to 
others,and the creditors would receive 6d. 
in the pound, while the remaining 19s. 6d. 
. would be added to the list of bad debts. 
Thus, the tendency of the Bill would be to 
increase throughout the country the aggre- 
gate of bad debts, which was already very 
large, which had increased considerably 
under the influence of recent legislation, 
aud was a heavy burden not only upon 
ereditors but upon the whole community. 
It was not too much to say that the price of 
every article of consumption, of everything 
we ate, drank, or wore, was considerably 
enhanced by what was termed the allow- 
ance for bad debts, and that the aggregate 
amount was equal to that of any tax 
imposed for the benefit of the Imperial 
Exchequer. This Bill would give facilities 
to capitalists for increasing the amount of 
bad debts throughout the country unless 
some safeguard were introduced for the 
protection of the public. The clause he 
proposed was in no way inquisitorial; it did 
not require the name of the lender, nor the 
amount or terms of the loan to be stated, 
but simply required that the fact that a per- 
son was carrying on business on this sys- 
tem, different from that of his neighbours, 
should be made known by the addition of 
the word “ registered” to the style of his 
firm. It was said that this requirement 
would east a stigma upon the firm, but in 
what did the stigma consist? There was 
no greater stigma than in the use of the 
word ‘limited’ in the ease of a limited 
liability company. If the stigma consisted 
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cause it was short, and because it would be 
true; but if the hon. Member who objected 
to it would suggest any. other word or 
sign, or anything else which would serve 
the same purpose, he should be content. 
If, on the other hand, the stigma consisted 
in the publication of the true state of 
things, the objection to registration in- 
volved the admission that credit was to be 
obtained by a concealment of the truth. He 
had been very careful that his proposition 
should not involve anything unnecessarily 
minute or vexatious. The sole object was 
to put the public on their guard, and if 
after due warning, they did not take pro- 
per precautions, then any loss they suffered 
would be through their own neglect. He 
contended that the clause was quite con- 
sistent with the principle of truth, honesty, 
and fair dealing. 


Clause (Register to be kept by Joint 
Stock Companies,) — (J/r. Selwyn,) — 
brought up, and read 1°. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be now read 2°,” 


Mr. CAVE said, that the case of a 
‘‘ limited "" company was quite different 
from that of a firm availing itself of this 
Bill. In one case the partners were not 
liable to the whole extent of their fortunes, 
and it was absolutely necessary that this 
fact should be known to the world, other- 
wise the public would manifestly be liable 
to deception. But here the persons who 
appeared before the world were liable to 
their last penny. Why, then, should the 
word ‘‘ registered” be put after their 
names? Such a mark, if it had any ef- 
fect at all, would really show the public 
that they had a better security than they 
would otherwise suppose, and it would 
tempt them to give greater credit than 
before, because they would then know 
that they not only had the security of the 
partners whose names appeared, but the 
money of certain unknown capitalists be- 
sides. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING said, that if 
this word was not a stigma, and was likely 
to give the firm a standing with the public, 
there could surely be no objection to the 
use of it, inasmuch as it would do the firm 
no harm and supplied information which 
the public ought to know. These persona, 
though called lenders, were really traders; 
yet, while they shared the profits, they 
might guard themselves against a share of 
the loss. It was only fair to the public, 
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then, that they should be apprized when 
any firm was profiting by the provisions of 
this Bill. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
could not understand why registration 
should be required in the case of money 
lent at a variable rate of interest any more 
than when money was lent at a fixed rate. 
The House should take it for granted that 
people could conduct their own affairs and 
would not trust others foolishly. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Selwyn) said 
that a person lending money might take 
almost all the profit of the business, but it 
was not likely that a man working a con- 
cern and exerting all his ingenuity in 
carrying on the business would allow nearly 
all the profits to be carried off by another. 
But whatever the arrangement might be, 
it was entirely matter of bargain between 
the borrower and lender, and he did not 
think that the use of the word “registered ” 
was at all necessary. He agreed with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cave) that this was 
an entirely different case from that of a 
limited liability company. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he 
thought that the proposed clause, if added 
to the Bill, would prevent it from being 
of any use. In looking back to past 
times they found that there had been con- 
stant difficulty about letting people make 
contracts with respect to money, and it 
was only after a great struggle that the 
Usury Laws were repealed and persons were 
permitted to contract for loans of money 
at any rate of interest they might think 
fit. The present measure was a sort 
of supplement to the repeal of the Usury 
Laws. It was now said that if persons in 
trade borrowed money at a fluctuating rate 
of interest they ought to be registered. 
He could not agree with that proposition ; 
and, indeed, he regarded it as opening a 
door to fraud, for a man might get a 
eredit which he would otherwise obtain 
by writing in a book in a public office 
that some person had lent him £10,000 
or £12,000. There was no provision in 
the clause against a fraudulent entry. 
No man was obliged to give another 
eredit, and if the people were asked 
to supply an individual with goods or to 
lend him money, it was their business to 
see that he was a person who could be 
relied on. He did not see that where 


there was no limitation of liability, and 
when a man was responsible to his last 
shilling, which was the position of the 
person to whom credit was given, they 
Seeing 


should require this registration. 
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that all the members of great joint-stock 
associations possessed the advantage of 
limited liability, he thought that in justice 
the House should remove every obstacle 
now standing in the way of the operations 
of private traders. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he had received 
several letters, including one from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Leicester, re- 
questing him to oppose the Bill unless a 
provision similar to that proposed were 
inserted. 

Mr. WEGUELIN said, the question 
had been argued as if the person carrying 
on business was bound to carry on the 
business in his own name. That was not 
implied in the Bill. It seemed to him that 
it would be quite possible, as the Bill now 
stood, for a member of a well-established 
firm to retire, and for the remaining part- 
ners to carry on the business with his 
eredit. If he left any money in the firm 
he would be liable to a certain extent only, 
though the concern would benefit by his 
name. Again, it appeared io him that it 
would be competent for any large capitalist 
to retire from his business, and put in his 
place some one of comparatively limited 
means, and the person carrying on the 
business would thus have the advantage of 
the names of the established firm. It was 
for this reason that he thought registration 
desirable, as it would be the means of di- 
recting the attention of the commercial 
world to the exact position of the firm. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if any person held himself out to the 
world as a partner, he would be liable 
under this Bill just as much as he was 
under the present state of the law. He 
must disclaim the interpretation which had 
been put upon his former arguments by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Sel- 
wyn). What he had expressed last year 
and what he still adhered to, was the opi- 
nion that it was proper a partnership should 
appear to the world to be what it really 
was. Speaking of the Bill brought for- 
ward last Session by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Scholefield), he had said 
that if they created a new description of 
partnership, having in it some members 
with limited liability, and some without it, 
it was right that that new description of 
partnership should be advertised to the 
world as what it was—a partnership of a 
peculiar kind newly constituted under a 
particular law. But the present Bill pro- 
ceeded on a better principle than the mea- 
sure of last year; making a man no longer 
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a partner merely because he lent a sum of 
money to a trading concern. His hon. 
and learned Friend’s Amendment was ab- 
solutely needless as applied to the Bill as 
it stood. The Bill as it stood provided 
that persons who were not known to the 
public, and to whom credit was not given, 
should nevertheless risk all the money they 
embarked in the concern, and therefore 
the public would get the benefit of that. 
He did not see that the Amendment would 
do any good. To be good for anything it 
ought to be carried much further than it 


was. 

Mr. C. TURNER said, that a man who 
lent money on condition of receiving a 
share of the profits was really and practi- 
cally a partner. He was a partner as far 
as regarded the profits; the only thing 
was that the Bill would relieve him from 
the position of a partner as far as regarded 
the losses. The President of the Board of 
Trade said there was no difference between 
a person who lent money for a rate of in- 
terest and one who lent money for a share 
of the profits; but in practice there was. 
a great distinction between them, and it 
seemed to him that parties who objected 
in these cases to the word “ registered ”” 
must be ashamed of the real nature of 
their transactions. If they meant fairly by 
the public, and did not intend to deceive 
it, he could not see. why they should have 
any aversion to that word ; and he should 
therefore cordially support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOVILL said, that a division took 
place in the House last year on the very 
point they were now discussing, when the 
Attorney General supported a clause to 
the same effect as that of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Selwyn). The 
House then affirmed the principle of regis- 
tration, and thereupon the Bill was aban- 
doned. The Attorney General suggested 
last year, that those who carried on busi- 
ness in a way different from the ordinary 
way, ought to be held out to the public 
as carrying on business in that different 
way. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 65; 
Noes 105: Majority 40. 


Mr. HORSFALL moved the following 
Clause : — 


(Registration of lenders and borrowers.) 
“The names, addresses, and descriptions of 
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the lender and borrower, the amount of the loan, 
the time of repayment, and the proportion of pro- 
fits to be paid on the loan, shall be registered at 
the office for the registration of Joint Stock Com- 
panies; and any variation in the amount of the 
loan, or in the proportion of profit payable upon 
it, or any extension of time for repaynient, shall 
also be registered in like manner.” 

He said it was the clause of which the 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. John 
Peel) had given notice, and it differed in 
oue important respect from that which had 
just been negatived by the Committee. 


Clause (Registration of lenders and bor- 
rowers,)—(Mr. HHorsfall,) — brought up, 
and read 1°, 


Mr. DENMAN said, that as a point of 
order, he put it to the Chairman whether 
the clause was not in principle the same as 
that which had just been disposed of. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the clause of 
which the hon. Member for Tamworth 
(Mr. John Peel) had given notice was not 
moved by him, and therefore it was com- 
petent to any hon. Member to move it ; 
but seeing that the clause so closely re- 
sembled that which had just been disposed 
of, he did not think it was competent for 
the hon. Member (Mr. Horsfall) to pro- 

ose it, 

Mr. BOVILL said, the two clauses 
could not be identical in principle, because 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Hors- 
fall) who proposed this clause, had voted 
against the clause of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Selwyn). 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the clause last 
disposed of contained two propositions. The 
combination might be objectionable, while 
one proposition by itself might be worthy 
of approval. For himself he opposed both 
clauses, but, as a matter of fairness, he 
thought this clause ought to be put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the Com- 
mittee desired to divide, the Clause should 
be put. 


Question put, “ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 101: Majority 42. 


Mr. BOVILL said, he wished to movo 
a clause of which he had not given no- 
tice, to the following effect :—That persons 
who had taken profits, and who had econ- 
tributed the capital upon which credit was 
given to the firm, should be responsible 
for one year to return those profits to the 
creditors should the concern become insol- 
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liberty to withdraw their money, or if they 
did that they should be responsible to the 
creditors for one year. The clause was 
prepared by analogy to a provision in the 


{COMMONS} 
vent, and also that they should not be at| 
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DOCKYARD EXTENSIONS BILL, 
[BILL 145,] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, this 


Companies Act which, whilst limiting &/| Bi}) had been framed in accordance with 


shareholder’s liability, made his liability 
extend to a period of one year after he 
had ceased to hold shares, in case of the 
company being wound up. This clause in 
like manner would apply to the case of the 
firm executing a trust deed or becoming 
bankrupt. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
inconvenient to discuss a clause of which 
notice had not been given, but he was in- 
formed that the law, as it at present 
stood, guarded against collusion between 
partners, and would compel a return of the 
money under the circumstances described. 
He thought, therefore, it would be better 
not to limit the period of liability. 

Mr. BOVILL said, the clause was not 
directed against collusion, and that cer- 
tainly the law would not meet the case 
which he had suggested, and which would 
frequently occur under this Bill. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in the judgment of his right hon. 
Friend and his own too, the law as it stood 
did as much as it was politic or necessary 
to do, and would deal with all cases of 
collusion between debtor and creditor for 
the withdrawal of capital within the year 
of bankruptey. Although he did not pre- 
tend to say there might not possibly be 
some cases in which creditors might be 
defrauded, he thought that the Bill pro- 
vided reasonable securities by exposing to 
the risks of trade capital embarked in a 
business and not withdrawn, and leaving 
to the operation of the law as it now stood 
eases in which such capital was collusively 
withdrawn. 

Mr. C, TURNER said, he thought 
that some protection should be afforded 
to the public for handing back the money 
in cases in which capitalists embarked 
their money in a business with the inten- 
tion of enjoying the profits, and put an 
irresponsible party forward as the owner 
of that business. 


Clause negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 156. } 


Mr. Bovill 


| the recommendations of a Committee of 
the House which sat last year. That 
| Committee was of opinion that the great 
| works proposed in our dockyards and 
/basins should be executed as rapidly as 
possible, the evidence of engineers having 
satisfied its Members that such a course 
was very desirable in the case of works 
exposed to sea risks. “They reported that 
a great saving of expense would result 
from diminishing as much as practicable 
the time occupied in completing the works, 
The Committee had recommended that the 
Government should be empowered to give 
contracts for the whole of those works, to 
be spread over a certain number of years, 
This Bill provided that the Admiralty 
should have power to give contracts for 
the works in two of the dockyards— 
Portsmouth and Chatham. In the ease of 
the former the maximum amount of the 
contract was to be £700,000, and the 
maximum sum to be made payable in any 
twelve months on account of the contract 
£250,000. In the case of Chatham, the 
maximum amount of the contract was to 
be £650,000, and the maximum sum pay- 
able in any twelve months £200,000. The 
maximum duration of each of the con- 
tracts was to be five years. The Admi- 
ralty did not propose to take powers to 
raise money by this Bill, but merely to 
grant contracts very similar to the mail 
and packet contracts subject to an «an- 
nual vote. A copy of every contract 
entered into under the Bill was to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament 
within thirty days after the contract was 
made, if Parliament was sitting, and, 
if not, within thirty days after the next 
meeting of Parliament. With respect to 
the works which the Admiralty proposed 
to execute at Cork, they were not included 
in the Bill, because the Department found 
that they should be able to execute them 
within five years by convict labour. He 
begged to move the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’"—(Lord Clarence Paget.) 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was happy to support the Motion, but 
‘in order to facilitate operations under the 
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Bill, he should propose an alteration which 
would provide that the expenses of de- 
fraying the works contemplated by this 
Act be raised on Government Annuities 
terminable in thirty years in the same way 
as the expenses of the fortifications at 
Portsmouth were ordered to be raised by 
the Act of 1863. It was most important 
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would refer to the papers which had been 
laid upon the table relating to dockyard 
extension, especially in connection with 
Portsmouth and Chatham, he would find 
that a large portion of the work was to be 
earried out by means of convict labour. 
There was also a good deal of dredging 
to be done. At Portsmouth the hon. Ba- 


that the works at the docks and dockyards | ronet would see that it was proposed to 
should be completed as rapidly as possible. | expend £260,000 during the present year, 
The loss which accrued to the country annu- | £312,000 next year, and £250,000 the 





ally from the present state of things was | 
considerable. He should, therefore, move | 
that the alteration which he proposed should | 
be added to the Bill either now or in Com- | 
mittee, whichever course might be the cor- 
rect one. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he did not think the 
alteration could be submitted to the House, 
and he was glad of it. The proposal of 
the hon. Baronet to provide for these 
works by loan was a method of proceed- 
ing which ought not to be attempted 
upon any light grounds, or except in 
cases of absolute necessity ; it would con- 
stitute a precedent perfectly contagioug, | 
destructive to the control of the House of | 
Commons over the public expenditure, and | 
be certain to lead to financial embarrass- | 
ment and confusion. That was upon the} 
merits. But, in point of form, he be- 
lieved it was not competent for the hon. 
Baronet even in Committee to propose that 
this money be raised by loan. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the course adopted 
by the Government upon this occasion, 
as by contracting for the execution of 
larger proportions of public works, they 
would considerably diminish the expendi- 
ture of the country, and secure the ser- 
vices of a higher class of contractors 
than were generally employed. It was 
only a pity that the Admiralty had not 
been advised to include within the scope 
of the Bill other works which were equally 
necessary. He perceived that though the 
works at Portsmouth were to cost about 
a million and a half, only £700,000 were 
to be spent in the next five and a half 
years, It therefore appeared that the 
works would take ten years in comple- 
tion. A similar delay was also observable 
in connection with the works at Chatham. 
He thought, therefore, that it would have 
been better if it had been proposed to 
finish the works even more speedily. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the powers 
taken in the Bill related only to contract, | 
and if the hon. Baronet (Sir John Hay) 











year after. He believed that expenditure 
to be as great as even the hon. Baronet 
could expect in carrying out works of this 
kind. 

Quastion, ‘* That the Bill be now read a 
sneond time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE CLOSING ACT (1864) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu1 22.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Power to Local Authority to 
grant Licences to Licensed Victuallers 
and Refreshment House Keepers suspend- 
ing operation of recited Act.) 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the object 
of the clause was to allow the magistrates 
to grant licences under special cireumstan- 
ces. Care should be taken that the ob- 


| jeets of the Act should not be nullified, or 


that its original intention should not be 
departed from. While persons attending 
markets at an early hour should have ac- 
commodation, care should be taken that 
others not entitled to such privileges 
should not come in. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having made 
a false step in the first Bill we were now 
likely to commit a greater error. In the 
first Bill the police were allowed to inter- 
fere with respect to the opening of public- 
houses during certain hours ; but this Bill 
would vest a power of selection in justices 
of the peace. He wished to take away 
altogether the power from the police, and 
place it in the hands of the justices who 
originally granted the licences, consistently 
with the whole course of legislation on the 
subject. It was not necessary here to 
consider if they were the proper persons 
to grant licences or not, but under the 
provisions of the present Bill it was better 
they should exercise the powers it con- 
ferred than the police, because they acted 
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in the face of the public, and everything 
said or done was known to everybody. 
The Bill, be it remembered, was of a very 
penal character, and it was better to have 
the proceedings under it carried on in 
open Court than intrusted to the police. 
He submitted, therefore, to the Committee 
that if the powers given by this Bill should 
be exercised at all it should be by the 
justices, and his first Amendment, there- 
fore, was to leave out the words ‘‘ any 
local authority,” and insert ‘‘ the licensing 
justices at the time of granting or renew- 
ing any licence.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in line 10 to leave 
out 

“Any local authority in the said Act men- 
tioned,” and insert “the licensing justices at the 
time of granting or renewing any licence” in lieu 
thereof.—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that so far 
as he understood the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman it proposed to 
supersede the ‘‘local authority” alto- 
gether. It would, he considered, be ab- 
solutely impossible to carry out any such 
provision. It was impossible that the 


justices could forsee the occasions of grant- 


ing such extension of a licence, which in 
fact arose from day to day—when a ball 
was given at an inn, or when a public 
dinner took place there. On these occa- 
sions application was made to the police 
for licence to keep the house open beyond 
the legitimate hours, and it would be quite 
impossible to make these constant applica- 
tions to the justices each time that an 
occasional licence was required. It was, 
too, quite impossible that they could, at 
the time when the annual licences were 
granted, ascertain when the occasional 
licences would be necessary. When an 
occasional licence was granted it became 
necessary that decorum should be main- 
tained, and where it was not maintained 
if a similar extension was applied for it 
would be refused. This power had been 
for some time exercised by the police, and 
there had not been the slightest complaint 
of its having been in any way abused. It 
would then, he considered, be unwise to 
disturb the existing state of things. 

Mr. COX said, he had no objection to 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
He would say farther, that when he was 
preparing the measure he would have in- 
troduced a clause in the same spirit, had 
he not expected to bring down upon him 
from Her Majesty’s Government a much 


Mr. Ayrton 
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stronger opposition than he had encoun- 
tered in his attempt to pass this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department said 
that he objected to the Amendment be- 
cause it was impossible for the licensing 
justices to grant those occasional licences ; 
but if he (Mr. Cox) understood the Amend. 
ment, it had nothing whatever to do with 
the licences granted under the Act of 
1864. It would, in respect to that Act, 
leave them exactly where they were at 
present, dependent for the licences on the 
constituted authorities and the Secretary 
of State. His hon. and learned Friend’s 
Amendment referred to licences which 
were not occasional licences in the same 
sense as the occasional licences in the Act 
of 1864. It was found necessary to bring 
in this Bill to remedy what was an ad- 
mitted evil, and he certainly had no ob- 
jection to an Amendment which would 
give to the justices the power now exer- 
cised by the police. The Act of 1864 had 
been introduced to meet the case of the 
Haymarket, as he could prove from the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State. They were all agreed 
that the state of the Haymarket was an 
evil which ought be put down; but if the 
police and Sir Richard Mayne had done 
their duty there would have been no occa- 
sion for that Act ; but they preferred to 
carry everything with a high hand, The 
Act had no doubt remedied that evil, 
but it had inflicted a great hardship on 
other classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that there was a grievance on the part 
of those who attended the markets, and 
proposed to amend the Bill in that re- 
spect; but his (Mr. Cox’s) object was 
to give relief not only to those who 
frequented the markets, but to all per- 
sons who followed a lawful trade or call- 
ing. He (Mr. Cox) had presented pe- 
titions signed by 4,000 persons pursuing 
lawful trades and callings in favour of such 
an Amendment in the Bill as would afford 
them the necessary accommodation ; while 
the petitions presented from persons fre- 
quenting the markets were by no means s0 
numerously signed. He would not object 
to close the houses from one to two o’clock, 
but the right hon. Baronet objected to that 
arrangement. His (Mr. Cox’s) desire 
was that victuallers and refreshment-house 
keepers should, on application to two jus- 
tices for a licence, not be precluded from 
obtaining it, and from supplying the ne- 
cessary refreshments to those persons pur- 
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suing lawful trades or callings when they 
required them. He understood the right 
hon. Baronet to say he would not object to 
open the houses to persons of any lawful 
trade or calling ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his Amendment made an excep- 
tion in favour of those persons who fre- 
quented the markets only. Now, any man 
having a trade or calling should have the 
opportunity of getting the necessary re- 
freshment within reasonable hours. He did 
not know whether his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets intended 
to divide the House upon his Amendment, 
but if he did he should support him. His 
object was that the provisions of the Bill 
should extend to other persons than those 
who attended the markets—that was to 
those pursuing lawful trades. 

CotoneL EDWARDS was happy to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department had con- 
ceded one point in favour of those who 
attended the markets ; but there was ano- 
ther interest—namely, that of the compo- 
sitors, who as a class were exposed to great 
hardship. 

Sm GEORGE GREY reminded the 
Committee that the question now before 
them was simply whether these occasional 
licences should be granted by the police 
authorities or by the justices. 

Mr. ROEBUCK desired to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary whether, under the circumstances, 
he intended to oppose the Amendment of 
which the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had given notice, which proposed 
to give to two justices the power to grant 
licences under the particular circumstances 
he had mentioned. This wasa different class 
of licences from the other. Could he doubt 
that they ought not to be in the hands of 
the police? He thought they ought to be 
granted by the magistrates, and not by the 
police. This did not do away with the 
occasional licence, which remained with the 
police. He asked whether it was wise to 
oppose the proposition of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, if it was 
put on that ground, he saw no objection 
to it. He did not think there was any 
great objection to this class of permanent 
licences with regard to markets being 
in the hands of the justices if it was un- 
derstood that the occasional licences would 
be left with the police. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, it would be quite 
time enough to discuss the second propo- 
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sition when they came to it. He thought 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
occasional licences had better be in the 
hands of the police. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the question be- 
fore the Committee was to confine the 
power of the justices to the granting of 
permanent licences. He did not wish the 
Committee at this stage to pledge itself 
to anything to be done on any subsequent 
clause, 

Mr. HENLEY said, they were opening 
grave questions. The more they kept the 
executive office separate from the exercise 
of quasi-judicial functions the better. 
Hitherto we had been careful in this coun- 
try in this respect ; but step by step, and 
little by little, we were putting into the 
hands of the police functions which would 
be much more properly exercised by other 
authorities. Besides, the police might be 
supposed to look more leniently on the 
abuse of a licence granted by themselves. 
He was for keeping those things out of the 
hands of the police, whose duty it was to 
look out for breaches of the law, and to 
take up and harry those who broke the 
law; but they ought not to be made judges 
as well us accusers. He would be glad to 
see this part of the licensing duty put 
into the hands of the magistrates instead 
of the police. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, 

“In line 14, after the word “ market,” to leave 
out the words “ or following any lawful trade or 
calling,” in order to insert the words “in the pur- 
suit of their lawful occupation between the hours 
of two and four of the clock in the morning.” — 
(Sir George Grey.) 

Coronen EDWARDS said, he had no 
desire to infringe upon the existing law, 
which he thought had conferred a great 
benefit on society, but he must say that the 
law did inflict a great hardship upon a 
meritorious class of the community— he 
meant the compositors who were engaged 
on morning newspapers in this town. While 
so engaged, they carried on employment 
in a vitiated atmosphere, and when they had 
concluded their labours between two and 
four o’clock in the morning, they were un- 
able to procure refreshment. It was quite 
true that in the office of the leading journal 
there were facilities for affording refresh- 
ment to the men employed on it, but that 
was not the case with respect to the minor 
offices, and the consequence was that the 
men employed in these offices were unable 
to obtain that refreshment which they stand 
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so much in need of, and were obliged to go 
through the streets of London subject to 
every inconvenience arising out of the ex- 
isting state of the law. This was pecu- 
liarly hard as respected these men, and he 
hoped the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment would make a further concession in 
respect of this Bill, and consent to the 
opening of houses within the prohibited 
hours in the neighbourhood of the news- 
paper offices. He thought that all that 
would be required to afford the necessary 
accommodation to the class of persons to 
whom he referred would be to grant 
licences to four or five public-houses in the 
neighbourhood of the printing offices of the 
several morning papers, which were situ- 
ated in one particular locality. The con- 
cession would be a great boon to the per- 
sons in question, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would grant it. He hoped 
and trusted the Government would grant 
the prayer of the petitioners. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that as the matter 
now stood he did not see how the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Grey) could enter- 
tain any fears on the subject. By the Bill 
a tribunal of two justices was constituted, 
and applications for licences had to be made 
in open day and before the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman had conceded the right 
of persons attending the public markets to 
have refreshments. He thought this right 
imperative. But why deny it to composi- 
tors? Why should they not have the same 
privilege as that accorded to hon. Members, 
who, if they kept up till one or two o’clock 
in the morning, were permitted to obtain 
refreshments at their Club or even in the 
lobby of the House itself? It was said 
that by this Bill the compositors would be 
prevented from indulging in drams. Was 
it possible to believe that men, whose la- 
bour required such a large amount of intel- 
lect, could be guilty of such debasing pur- 
suits? Why should those intellectual and 
highly accomplished men be deprived for 
two hours of necessary refreshments ? 
These men, it should be recollected, were 
working for us. Why should they, while 
working for the public at large, be deprived 
of their cup of tea or coffee, or their glass 
of wine? What possible harm could it do 
to concede to them this privilege ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD concurred in the 
view that the compositors should not be 
deprived of the privileges of having re- 
freshments during their work. Consider 
the satisfaction enjoyed by the public in 
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table every morning. He thought it would 
be most unjust to this respectable and in- 
telligent body of men to deprive them of 
the means of refreshment at the very mo- 
ment when that refreshment was most 
needed. Persons applying for such licences 
must give proof before the public that they 
possess good characters ; and if they do 
not stand an examination fairly they are 
refused. Under all the circumstances he 
hoped and trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give way; and if not, seeing 
the feeling of the Committee in favour of 
the clause, he should certainly move the 
omission of the proviso. 

Mr. HENLEY also hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would give way on this point. 
What, he asked, were public-houses pro- 
vided for, but to give what people could not 
at all times get in their own houses? And 
how were they, in that House, to define 
what the people of this great metropolis 
wanted, and at what hours they should have 
what they required? Were they, before 
procuring refreshments, to go before a 
magistrate and prove that they had ‘a 
lawful calling?” It was cruel, in his opi- 
nion, to refuse what was asked. Members 
of that House were in a line.<f life to pro- 
cure refreshments when they pleased— 
they might keep their servants out of bed 
to provide them ; but these poor people 
could not do so. Their wives and children 
go to bed, and they were unable, therefore, 
to obtain any refreshments whatever when 
they most required them. They worked 
harder than we do, and what harm can 
possibly occur from granting a licence to 
let them have refreshments at a certain 
hour? If any harm occurred they had a 
police to prevent any bad consequences, 
and it was unjust that, because there were 
some loose houses, the whole should be 
closed up. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he only 
wished to secure the advantages which had 
been already conferred on the community 
by the Act of last Session, and it was there- 
fore he proposed to insert the words ‘ law- 
ful oceupation.”” The effect of this clause 
would be to give power to the licensing 
magistrates to supersede the Act of 1864. 
[**No,no!”] Hon. Members cried “ No, 
no,” but the cabmen on their stand were 
following their lawful trade, and under the 
provisions of this Bill the proprietor of any 
public-house in the neighbourhood’ of a 
cab-stand could apply for an exceptional 
licence. The words of the Bill went to 
that extent. Compositors were one class; 
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but there were many other classes of men 
engaged in night work who used public- 
houses not much to their own advantage, 
and therefore it would be unwise to give 
every public-house situated in the neigh- 
bourhood where these men were employed 
the power of saying they desired to have 
an exceptional licence for the aecommoda- 
tion of men following their lawful calling. 
The case of the markets was different, for 
within the precincts of these markets were 
certain houses which might, without any 
general inconvenience, be exceptionally li- 
censed. The licensed victuallers them- 
selves, residing in the neighbourhood of 
the newspaper offices, very earnestly depre- 
cated any interference with the present 
Act. They stated that they considered 
the Act had worked most advantageously, 
and that they had special opportunities of 
observing its action in respect to persons 
engaged on the newspaper press, and that 
although it might be true that these men 
did require refreshment while the public- 
houses were closed, still it could easily be 
obtained by purchasing it before the hour 
of closing, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to keep public-houses open for 
their accommodation. The Times news- 
paper provided refreshment-rooms for those 
engaged on their establishment, and the 
same could be done by other newspaper 
proprietors, or by the men combining for 
that purpose. He had received from Man- 
chester an inquiry as to whether there 
would be any illegality in having a room in 
which refreshments might be served during 
the prohibited hours, and he replied that if 
the place was not licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors no objection would arise. 
He believed that a similar arrangement 
might be made in every newspaper office 
in London. He wished to remind the Com- 
mittee that the words of the clause were 
not confined to the case of compositors, 
but would include every other lawful oc- 
cupation. 

Mr. COX said, he presumed he knew 
more of his own Bill than the right hon. 
Gentleman did. He (Mr. Cox) said, the 
words of the clause would be a complete 
answer to the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to this proposal producing 
such terrible disaster in the metropolis. 
The words were “It shall be lawful,” &c., 
“upon the pgoduction of such evidence as 
such justices shall deem sufficient to show 
that it is desirable for the accommodation 
of any considerable number of persons at- 
tending any public market or following any 
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unlawful trade or calling.” He thought 
he had guarded the granting of such a 
licence in the strictest possible way by 
the providing that there shall be evidence 
not only that it is ‘‘ necessary,” but 
also that it is ‘‘ desirable,’ and that it 
shall be for ‘* the accommodation of a con- 
siderable number of persons.” When the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of two justices 
granting a licence to a cab-stand with two 
or three cabs upon it, he (Mr. Cox) replied 
that he had so constructed the provision 
that the evil he anticpated could not be 
fairly apprehended. He would like the 
right hon. Gentleman to give an answer to 
this question. Why should not the cabmen 
whom they saw waiting outside in scores 
till two or three o’clock in the morning, in 
order to take hon. Members to their homes, 
be able to get refreshment? He thought 
that the safeguards which he had thrown 
around this provision ought to disarm the 
objections which had been made. The 
turning point of the Bill would be upon 
the division as to retaining the words “‘ or 
following any lawful trade or calling.” 

Cotonen EDWARDS said, it was not 
half an hour since, in the lobby of the 
House, he was in communication with the 
Secretary of the Manchester Association, 
who distinctly told him—(probably he was 
in the House now)—that he approved of 
Mr. Cox’s Bill in its entirety, and that he 
had no objection whatever to it; and yet 
they had heard read from the table of that 
House an adverse report, he supposed, from 
the Manchester Association—| Sir GrorGE 
Grey: No!]j—a report ‘condemning the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Finsbury alto- 
gether. The compositors were a class of 
people frequently employed from six o’clock 
at night till four in the morning. They 
were confined in printing establishments 
during the whole of that time, and he 
maintained that when they came from their 
work it was essential that they should 
have some refreshment, and some shelter in 
case of need, seeing that some of them had 
four or five miles to travel home. 

Mr. GOSCHEN suggested, that instead 
of the words ‘following any lawful trade 
or calling,’ the words should be adopted, 
‘‘or engaged in their usual occupation in 
the composition or compilation of the daily 
paper.” 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the — 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 60; 
Noes 40: Majority 20. 

T 2 
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Sir GEORGE GREY then proposed a 
proviso to this effect— 

“ That the house shall be within the precincts 
of the market at which such persons attend, or 
at a distance of not more than fifty yards from 
such precincts and that in regard to persons fol- 
lowing a trade or calling, the house shall be 
within fifty yards of the place where the persons 
are so employed.” 

Mr. COX said, that this was a reasonable 
proposal, and he would not object to it. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that there 
might not be a public-house within fifty 
yards. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, fifty yards 
was a reasonable distance. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to give a dis- 
cretionary power to the magistrates as to 
distance. Such peddling legislation was 
beneath the dignity of the House. If the 
magistrates could not be trusted on a matter 
so simple as this they should not be intrust- 
ed to perform the more grave duties com- 
mitted to them. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Bill 
did not propose to leave anything to the 
decision of the magistrates. [Mr. Roe- 
BucK: But I do.] He thought it desirable 
to fix the distance. It would relieve the 
justices of great difficulty if that were 
done. He had no objection to 100 yards, 
but the limits should be defined. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was absurd to lay 
down a rule which would prevent a man 
from obtaining refreshment because a house 
was a yard more or less from his place of 
business. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
feeling of the House was strongly opposed 
to the proviso he should not put Members 
to the trouble of dividing again. The 
proviso had only been proposed in deference 
to the representations from licensed victu- 
allers and other residents in the neighbour- 
hood of the markets. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir GEORGE GREY then moved the 
addition of the following provisoes :— 


‘That a printed notice stating the days and 
special hours during which, and the class of per- 
sons for whom, the house is open under such 
licence shall be affixed in a conspicuous position 
outside the house ; 

“That such persons only shall be admitted 
during special hours as belong to the class for 
which the house is li d to be opened during 
those hours.” 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE wished to know 
how it was possible to carry out such a provi- 
sion. Was a man to write on his forehead 
that he wasa compositor, or was the provisoto 
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apply to men wearing fustian jackets or 
some other distinguishing dress ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the object of 
this Bill was to limit the licence solely to 
the persons of that class, and for their ac- 
commodation alone. It would prevent 
publicans keeping their houses open to 
prostitutes and persons of bad character. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that as the po- 
lice would know the circumstances under 
which each licence was granted, they would 
be able to report if the conditions of the 
licence were not complied with ; and if 
prostitutes or other bad characters were 
admitted, the licence could be at once 
cancelled. The public could have no 
greater protection. 

Mr. COX said, that there was an imme- 
diate power of withdrawal vested in the 
justices. 

Mr. COLLINS thought the first pro- 
viso an excellent one, and therefore sug- 
gested they ought to be put separately. 

Mr. HUNT thought the people who 
propose to use the houses during those 
hours ought also to be licensed ; for it 
would be necessary for each man to have 
a ticket to show the occupation he was 
engaged in, to entitle him to be served. 

The first proviso was then agreed w; 
the second, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 amended, and agreed to. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 

Mr. LAWSON moved to insert the 
following clause :— 

(* Act to be in force in certain districts, &c.”’) 

“The said Act, as herein amended, shall be in 

force in such districts under the operation of the 
Public Heath Act, 1848, or the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, as adopt the same; and Local 
Boards ot Health established under or by virtue 
of the said Public Health Act, 1848, and Local 
Boards established under or by virtue of the said 
Local Government Act, 1858, may adopt the said 
Public House Closing Act, 1864, in the same 
manner, and the same shall come into operation 
at the same time as is provided for the adoption 
and coming into operation of that Act by corpo- 
rate boroughs or Boards of Improvement Com- 
missioners, 
The Act of last year applied to corporate 
towns and towns under Boards of Improve- 
ment Commissioners. There were a nun- 
ber of other towns under the Local Go- 
vernment Act of 1858, and the Local 
Board of Health Act, 1848, who wished 
to come under the operation of the Act ; 
and the object of this clause was to en- 
able them to do so. 

Clause agreed to. 
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Mr. AYRTON moved to insert a clause 
of which he had given notice for taking 
the power of granting these occasional 
licences out of the hands of the police 
and giving it to justices. He thought it 
much better that the justices should grant 
these occasional licences, and that the po- 
lice should look after the execution of the 
law. They should not give the police the 
power of making the law. He would 
leave the question entirely in the hands of 
the Committee, and if the feeling of the 
Committee be in favour of his Amend- 
ment, he trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will not object to it. 


Moved, to insert the following clause :— 


“So much of the 8th clause of the said recited 
Act as defines the local authority to be a Commis- 
sioner, superintendent, or other chief officer of 
police, shall be repealed, and, instead thereof, the 
local authority shall be in any district, city, or 
town where petty sessions are held, two justices of 
the peace sitting in petty sessions, and in any 
other district, city, or town, two justices of the 
peace acting in the district, city, or town,” —( Mr. 
Ayrton.) 


Clause (Licences to be granted by two 
justices,) brought up, and read 1°. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
that this proposal would render the Act 
almost inoperative. A man wanted to 
keep his house open half an hour or an 
hour beyond the usual time, on the occa- 
sion of # dinner, for instance, and he got 
a licence at once by applying to the autho- 
rity specified in the Act. He hoped the 
House would not disturb the arrangement 
made last year with regard to the occa- 
sional licences, as it had worked exceed- 
ingly well. 

Sir ROBERT CLIFTON thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was not quite right 
in what he had just stated to the Com- 
mittee. He said they had only to apply 
to the police to get an occasional licence. 
Now, he had a letter from the Chief Con- 
stable’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester, 
December, 1864, which stated— 


“In reply to your letter I am to inform you 
it is not the intention of the authorities to grant 
any occasional or special licences under the Public 
Houses Closing Act.” 


In Manchester they could not obtain spe- 
cial licences, and he had known a case 
in London in which a person went to the 
proprietor of a large establishment—it was 
in Regent Street—and wanted to hire a 
room for a ball, An occasional licence 
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was obtained, but just as a large party 
was sitting down to supper, the inspector 
of police came in and dispersed the com- 
pany and closed the doors. He would not 
say that the company was very respectable, 
but he said that the authorities ought to 
have looked into the demand before they 
granted the licence. 

Mr. EWART was understood to say 
that occasional licences could not be got in 
Liverpool. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
report of the Mayor of Liverpool did not 
bear out the allegation that occasional 
licences were invariably refused. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the magistrates 
knew the character of every licenced vie- 
tualler in the country, but that was not the 
case in the metropolis, and could not be. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the Scotch 
Act gave this power of special licensing to 
the justices, and there was no reason why 
it should not be so in England. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, it was to two 
justices in petty sessions. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if there 
was to be this restriction to two justices 
it would restrict the operation of the Act. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it could not be so. 
People did not get up great balls at an 
hour’s notice, but knew of them a week, 
or a fortnight, or a month beforehand, and 
justices could meet in petty sessions at 
any time. Where there were no petty 
sessions, two justices could doit. There 
would, therefore, be no delay to complain 
of. He hoped that the Committee would 
rescind the error which they had committed 
in giving the police the power of granting 
these licences. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he did not 
think that any error had been committed 
in giving the power of granting occasional 
licences to the police, and he therefore 
thought that that power ought to be left 
in the hands of the police, and not be 
given to two justices. He believed that 
the parties most interested would rather 
that the power of granting the licences 
should be continued in the hands of the 
police, and not be transferred to justices 
of the peace. 

Cotone. EDWARDS was of a different 
opinion. He thought that the power of 
granting the licences in question ought to 
be given to the justices, as proposed by 
the Amendment. 


Question put ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.”’ 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 50; 
Noes 40: Majority 10. 

Clause added, 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 159. ] 


INLAND REVENUE ACTS. 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 


“That it is expedient to make provision for 
allowing a Malster the option of having the Ex- 
cise Duty on Malt made by him charged accord- 
ing to the weight of the Grain used in the making 
of such Malt instead of by measure.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again on Monday next. 


SHANNON RIVER. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


CotoneL FRENCH moved that the Se- 
lect Committee on the Shannon River do 
consist of the following Members :—Colo- 
nel French, Mr. Laird, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Ormsby Gore, Captain Jervis, Lord Dun- 
kellin, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Agar-Ellis, Mr. Dawson-Damer, Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, Mr. 
D. Fortescue, Lord Naas, and Colonel 
Vandeleur. He said he understood that 
the Government objected to the Com- 
mittee as he had chosen it. He would 
not be dictated to, and as the constitution 
of the Committee was as fair as possible 
he hoped the House would accept his nomi- 
nation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*‘ That Colonel French be one of the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee.” 


Mr. PEEL said, that the Government 
were willing that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should nominate eight Members 
of the Committee, but it was only reason- 
able that the Government should nominate 
the other seven Members. 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Mr. 
Crawford.) 
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The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
17: Majority 17. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Coronet. FRENCH then moved the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Metion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Colonel French.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 19, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Pusitc Bus — First Reading— 
Clerical Subscription * (111) [1.1.] ; Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,000,000)*; Land Debentures * 
(112); Land Debentures (Ireland)* (113); 
County of Sussex * (114). 

Second Reading — Public Offices (Site and Ap- 
proaches) (68); India Office (Site and Ap- 
proaches) * (69). 

Committee—Oxford University (Vinerian Founda- 
tion (79) ; Customs and Inland Revenue * (105); 
Police Superannuation * (95). 

Report -—- Oxford University (Vinerian Founda- 
tion) * (115); Customs and Inland Revenue * 

105). 

Third Reading — Metropolitan Houseless Poor * 

(70). 


IRELAND—JOHN AND CHARLES 
IMANNIGAN,—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS, 


Viscount LIFFORD rose to call the 
attention of the House to the case of John 
and Charles Hannigan, lately prisoners in 
the Gaol of Lifford ; and to move for a 
Copy of their Petition to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, dated 28th of November, 
1864, and of his Excellency’s Reply 
thereto. It was always a very dis- 
agreeable thing to have to bring under 
the notice of their Lordships any ques- 
tion of individual grievance, and it was 
more especially disagreeable when the 
grievance was connected with Ireland; 
but the fact was there was no other re- 
source, and therefore he hoped for the for- 
bearance of their Lordships while he ex- 
plained this case, and showed them a re- 
markable illustration of the old maxim, 
Summum jus, summa injuria, The Han- 
nigans had not long come into possession 
of a certain field, when they were called 
upon to pay a poor rate which was due 
from the preceding occupier. That rate 
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they paid, and then about a month after- 
wards they were called upon to pay a sum 
due for county cess, which had also been 
left unpaid by the last occupier. There 
was some demur about paying the amount, 
upon which the collector seized a horse 
in the field. This was rather more than 
the patience of these Irishmen could bear. 
One held the horse while the other ran 
to the house for the money. In the mean- 
time the one who held the horse, supposing 
it would be taken away, struck the collector, 
who did not, however, appear to be injured, 
as he afterwards walked away with the 
horse. The case was brought before him 
(Viscount Lifford) as a magistrate, and 
he felt bound to commit the men for 
assault. The case went to trial. They 
were afterwards prosecuted at Quarter 
Sessions, and convicted, and to his great 
surprise were sentenced to eight months’ 
imprisonment—for holding a horse by the 
head for a few minutes. And for what 
sum did their Lordships suppose these un- 
fortunate men had been punished? Why, 
the entire sum which caused all this mis- 
chief was 3s. 6d. These men were taken 
to prison, leaving an aged father entirely 
destitute. He thought this a very hard 
case, and when the prisoners applied to 
the Lord Lieutenant for a remission of 
the sentence, he backed the petition in 
every way that he possibly could. He 
applied personally to the Castle in their 
favour. Lord Wodehouse had not then 
been appointed, but after his appointment 
he received a letter to the effect that, after 
a full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, his Excellency had decided 
that the law must take its course. The 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions was applied 
to, and he stated that the county of Done- 
gal, where the assault had taken place, 
was in a very disturbed state, and it was 
necessary to inflict the full sentence. 
Now, he believed that the information on 
which the Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
acted had been entirely erroneous. It 
was true that the county of Donegal was 
one in which secret societies were rife, but 
in that part of the county in which the 
Hannigans resided it was particularly 
quiet. In that district he had seen 600 
Roman Catholics sign a pledge to do all 
in their power to put down secret socie- 
ties. He admitted that nothing could be 
more unfortunate than that either House 
of Parliament should revise the decisions 
of a court of law ; but the system of cen- 
tralization in Ireland was peculiarly ex- 
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emplified in this case. In Ireland coun- 
try gentlemen were not treated with the 
same consideration as country gentlemen 
were in this country. In England the 
magistrates of a county elected their own 
chairman; in Ireland he was a paid offi- 
cial, sent down from Dublin four times a 
year, and knew very little about the county. 
That was the case in the present instance. 
The Chairman knew nothing of the real 
circumstances, and the reforemade a re- 
port to the Lord Lieutenant which en- 
tirely misled his Excellency. He did not 
bring this case forward to make any attack 
on the Chairman, who was since dead, but 
he thought it a case which strongly showed 
how injurious to the ends of justice the 
system of centralization was. The noble 
Viscount concluded by moving, as a mat- 
ter of form, an Address to Her Majesty 
for— 

“Copy of the Petition of John and Charles 
Hannigan, lately Prisoners in the Gaol of Lifford, 
to The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, dated 28th 
tone 1864, and of his Excellency’s Reply 
thereto.” 


Fart GRANVILLE thought their 
Lordships would agree with him that no 
case had been made out against the Irish 
Government. It appeared that great 
difficulty had existed in the county of 
Donegal in collecting the county cess in 
that part of the county where this as- 
sault took place. [‘‘No, no!”] The 
noble Viscount’s own statement showed 
that it was so, for he said that the 
person last in possession had not paid the 
sum which was due from him. The col- 
lector was struck two or three times, 
and at the time of the trial he appeared 
to have been very much injured by the 
attack which was made upon him. It 
was considered that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the law ought to be vindi- 
cated. When, therefore, application was 
made to the Lord Lieutenant to remit 
part of the sentence, the Lord Lieutenant 
stated that if he had had to judge of the 
case himself, he should have thought it 
was a very bad one; but he was guided 
by the opinion of the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions who tried the case, and that opi- 
nion was, that the sentence should not be 
mitigated. On this report the Lord Lieu- 
tenant declined to interfere. The Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, who had since 
died, had been a most valuable public 
servant ; and, although the noble Viscount 
complained of centralization, four local 
justices sat with the Chairman when 
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the case was tried, and they unani- 
mously agreed as to the amount of pun- 
ishment that should be inflicted. 

Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


PUBLIC OFFICES 
(SITE AND APPROACHES) BILL—(No. 68.) 
SECOND READING. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(LZord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he regretted 
that the Government did not purchase 
all the land they required at once, in- 
stead of coming from time to time for 

wers to do so. Every year’s delay 
increased the value of the land from the 
very fact that as they commenced build- 
ing they greatly enhanced the value of 
the land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and ultimately they were obliged 
to purchase it at a much higher rate 
than if they had taken it in the first 
instance. He considered the present site 
was the most desirable they could pos- 
sess, if it was intended to concentrate in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster all 
the public offices; but he regretted that 
by the course pursued by the Government | 
in acquiring the land, they were each 
year adaing to its value before they took 
powers to purchase it. For instance, 
they had bought one side of Charles 
Street, and of King Street, and, of course, 
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the other side had become more valu- 
able because of the handsome structures | 
they were raising in front of it. By| 
this Bill they proposed to buy Charles | 
Street up toa place called Gardiner’s | 
Lane, one of the worst and filthiest | 
parts of Westminster. They might take | 
powers to acquire the whole of the land | 
that would be ultimately required with- 
out necessarily displacing the present 
occupiers sooner than it was actually 
necessary, or than they were now doing 
by these piece-meal purchases. The 
Government appeared to him to be pur- 
suing the worst sort of economy, and, 
which he regretted to see, they were 
practising year after year. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
there were no less than five Acts of 
Parliament referred to in the preamble 
of the Bill in connection with this sub- 
ject. The accumulation of Acts for one 
purpose had been a subject of constant 
complaint, and was found embarrassing 
in legal proceedings. He only hoped 
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business in the new buildings would be 
conveniently accommodated, and would 
not be exposed to those cold draughts, 
arising from scientific ventilation, which 
afflicted the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
assembled in Parliament. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that at present most of the land required 
was in the hands of the Government. It, 
no doubt, would have been more advan- 
tageous if they could have acquired the 
whole that would have been required at 
one time; but the House of Commons 
looked with jealousy on large demands 
for money with which to make these 
purchases, considering that the Govern- 
ment were asking for more than was 
actually required at the time the Vote 
was taken. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2°, and 
committed for Monday next. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL [H.1.]} 

A Bill to simplify the Subscriptions and De- 
clarations required to be made by the Clergy of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
for other purposes—Was presented by The Lord 
President ; read 1*; to be printed. (No. 111.) 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, to 
Monday next, E‘even o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 19, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Sexect Commitree—On Master 
and Servant, nominated. 

Suprpty—considered in Committee — Civiu SEr- 
vick Estimates — Crass I].— Sataries anp 
Exrenses oF Pusiic Departments. 

Pusuic Brrs—Resolutions [May 18] reported— 
Inland Revenue Acts. 

Ordered—Inland Revenue Acts.* 

First Reading — Malt Duty * [160] ; Coroners 
(Ireland) * [161]. 

Select Committee—On Salmon Fishery Act (1861) 
Amendment * [117], nominated. 

Committee—Roman Catholic Oath [86], Debate 
adjourned. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Act (Ireland) Amendment * [82]; County 
Voters Registration * [135]; Commissioners of 
Supply Meetings (Scotland) * [136], [Mr. Fin- 
lay], and passed. 


BREAKWATER AT ALDERNEY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
true that damage has been done to the 
Breakwater at Alderney, which it will 
take at least £50,000 to repair, and if 
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serious apprehensions are entertained for 
the safety of a larger portion of that valu- 
able structure ? 

Mr. PEEL stated, in reply, that in the 
last Papers respecting Harbours of Refuge, 
presented the other day, the hon. Gentle- 
man would find an account of the damage 
upon the occasion of these storms. It ap- 
peared that the masonry walls of the 
Breakwater had breached in two places of 
considerable length two feet below the level 
of the sea at low water. No damage had 
been done to the base upon which the wall 
was built, the most important part of these 
breakwaters, and no apprehensions were 
entertained, as far as he was aware, for 
the safety and stability of the structure. 
The cost of the repairs had been estimated 
at £15,000, but the cost to the public 
would not be so much, as the contractor 
was liable for any damage till the break- 
water was completed, except in the case of 
damage arising from great storms, in which 
ease he was liable to pay one-half. 


INDIA—CASE OF MR. BUCKLE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Memorial of Mr. Buckle, relating to 
his arbitrary dismissal from the office of 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Moorshedabad 
by Mr. Beadon, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, contrary to the protests of the 
Judges of the High Court of Judicature, 
Caleutta ; if so, what steps he has taken 
on the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he did not think the terms of the question 
conveyed an accurate notion of the facts of 
the case. Mr. Buckle, who had been em- 
ployed in the Opium Department, had been 
appointed a Judge according to the old 
practice of providing in some way or 
another for members of the Civil Service, 
and in dealing with causes without a jury 
he gave satisfaction. He was subsequently 
removed to a Court where he sat with a 
jury, and the High Court at Calcutta made 
representations to the effect that he did not 
satisfactorily conduct trials with juries; in 
fact, that he was not competent to sum up 
evidence. Upon that representation Mr. 
Buckle had been removed from his post 
and from all judicial employment, but he 
(Sir Charles Wood), believing that the 
reasons for removing that gentleman from 
all public employment were insufficient, had 
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requested the Lieutenant Governor to give 
him some other employment for which he 
was qualified. 


ARMY — THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
PREVENTION ACT.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
What steps have been taken to bring into 
operation at Aldershot the Contagious Di- 
seases Prevention Bill ? 

THe Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that Dr. Leonard, the In- 
spector under the Act, had been directed 
to report at the end of last year upon Al- 
dershot and the local hospitals which were 
likely to be available for the purposes of the 
Act. He reported that neither the Infir- 
mary nor any other hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood was adapted for the purposes 
of the Act. Under these circumstances 
arrangements were temporarily made to re- 
move persons subject to the operation of the 
Act to the Lock Hospital in London. The 
very limited experience they had had of the 
working of the Act at Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and other places, had shown that, 
unless the provisions of the measure could 
be thoroughly and completely carried out, 
little or no good could result from putting 
the Act in force. Dr. Leonard had lately 
made proposals for trying the experiment 
upon a more complete scale at Aldershot, 
and the matter was now under considera- 
tion. 


DEVIZES TURNPIKE TRUST, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed toask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, When the Returns 
of Correspondence relating to the Turn- 
pike Trusts of the neighbourhood of De- 
vizes, for which an Address was moved on 
Thursday, the 11th instant, will be laid 
upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, in reply, that 
the Correspondence relating to the Turn- 
pike Trusts in the neighbourhood of De- 
vizes would be laid upon the table that 
evening. There had been no unnecessary 
delay, for the Return consisted of fifty-two 
pages, and included the signatures of 995 
persons who had memorialized for or against 
the Turnpike Trusts. He thought the at- 
tention of the Chairman of the Printing 
Committee might be called to the question 
whether the petitions did not rather refer 
to private interests than to public matters. 
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INDIAN MEDALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. MILLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
with reference to his reply to a question 
addressed to him on the 15th instant, 
Whether he is prepared to order that the 
Medal be now distributed to all the Troops, 
regular and irregular, who were actually 
engaged (that being the admitted principle 
and limitation) in the field against Rebels 
and Mutineers in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1857, 1858, and 1859, as it was a 
matter of absolute certainty that Officers 
and Men of several Corps, regular and ir- 
regular, employed in the Deccan and else- 
where, and who were actually engaged 
against Rebels and Mutineers, have not 
received the medal ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he did not admit that any officers or men 
who were entitled to medals had not received 
them. As far as he knew, all those who 
were entitled under the general orders of 
the Government of India and the recom- 
mendations of Lord Clyde had received the 
medals, and therefore he was not prepared 
to issue any fresh order upon the subject. 
If any particular cases were brought under 
his notice they should receive his careful 
attention. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to know whether there were 
not certain officers employed against the 
Bheels, and asin the case of the Tantia 
Topee raid they were practically rebels, 
and whether those officers were not enti- 
tled to medals ? 

Str CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
under the impression, without having the 
papers before him, that there were present 
officers employed in putting down the 
bands of robbers, the Bheels, and the Go- 
vernment of India did not consider that 
the ruffianism of robbers was to be treated 
in the same way as the putting down of a 
mutiny. 


UNITED STATES— PROCLAMATION OF 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States, offering 100,000 dol- 
lars for the arrest of Mr. Jefferson Davis; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
prepared to make any representations to 
the Government of the United States in 
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reference to the treatment of the Southern 
leaders ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
only answer I can give to the question of 
the hon. Gentleman is that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of attempt- 
ing any interference in the internal affairs 
of the United States. 


~SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ATTORNEYS’ &c., CERTIFICATE DUTY, 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. DENMAN said, he rose to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is just 
and expedient that the annual Duty payable upon 
Certificates taken out by Attorneys, Solicitors, 
and Proctors in England and Ireland, and by 
Writers to the Signet, Solicitors, Agents, At- 
torneys, and Procurators in Scotland, should be 
abolished.” 
A few weeks ago (the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said) he, in common with 
most other Members, was entirely igno- 
rant of the details of this tax, but, having 
been waited on by various-yentlemen re- 
presenting that branch of the profes- 
sion, be had promised to look into the 
matter ; and, having done so, he had come 
to the conclusion that they had a real 
grievance, and that this was one of the 
most unjust charges levied on any part 
of the community. Every solicitor and 
attorney must necessarily pass through an 
expensive education. When he took out 
his articles he had to pay a stamp duty of 
£80, and when he was admitted he had to 
pay a further tax of £25, making a total 
tax of 100 guineas—a larger sum than was 
paid by barristers or any other profession. 
The attorneys did not complain of this, 
however, for they thought that when paid it 
was done with for once and for all, and it 
was a sum which they would not be called 
on to pay again. But that was not all. 
Before he could do a single stroke of 
work ; before he could know whether his 
business would be lucrative or not, he 
had to go to the Stamp Office in the 
month of November or December and pay 
a tax of £9 in the metropolis, or £6 in 
the country, which was a license for him 
to carry on his business during the year. 
This had to be renewed annually. There 
was no other profession taxed upon this 
principle or in this way, and it was rather 
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curious to see how such an impost came to 
be inflicted upon the attorneys. In 1785 
Mr. Pitt, in his budget speech, in which, 
at the close of a long, exhausting war, 
he had to provide for a deficiency of 
£413,000, had to announce amongst other 
unpopular taxes, one upon maid-servants 
and another upon shops. These taxes 
were warmly opposed, and in a debate on 
the 10th of May, in which Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan took part, a Mr. Medley had 
the honour of being the first to suggest 
that a tax should be placed upon those un- 
popular people, the attorneys and bar- 
risters. He gave a droll account of the 
increase of lawyers, and said that, when 
he was a boy, there were but two in his 
part of the country, whereas they had 
lately had to pull the old sessions house 
down, because it was not large enough for 
them, and build a new one. Alderman 
Watson made a speech, in which he urged 
the strongest objections to the proposed 
tax on female servants, and suggested a 
tax on effeminate men and foreign servants, 
or, as a muth preferable measure, even a 
double tax on solicitors. On the 23rd of 
May, when the debate on the Shop Tax 
Bill came on, to which all London seemed 
opposed, Alderman Watson again started 
up and expressed his opinion against the 
shop tax. The Alderman then proposed 
certain taxes in lieu of the tax on shops, 
observing that he thought the State should 
receive a share of the lawyer’s fee. He 
ealeulated that there were then 5,000 
attorneys in the kingdom, and if a tax of 
£30 were imposed on each, there would 
be an income from that quarter which 
would amount to about £30,000 more than 
the proposed tax upon shops was estimated 
to return. In the course of the same 
debate Mr. Pitt, after defending his pro- 
posal, said that although a tax upon 
attorneys might be considered an eligible 
one, nevertheless, no gentleman could be 
sanguine enough to suppose that it would 
yield £150,000. The eminent statesman 
went on to say that he knew some persons 
were desirous that such a tax should be 
adopted, for various reasons. Some wished 
for such a tax in their zeal for the revenue, 
others advocated it as a proper impost in 
time of war, or to make up a deficiency 
arising at the conclusion of a war ; others, 
again, recommended it as being useful for 
purposes of regulation. There was, how- 
ever, he said, another set of gentlemen 
who warmly embraced the idea of such 
& tax upon attorneys from a feeling of 
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resentment arising from the losses they 
had sustained in their connection with 
those professional persons. Subsequently, 
when it was ascertained that there was 
a deficiency of £20,000 to be made up, 
Mr. Pitt came forward on the 8th June, 
with the proposal to tax attorneys, observ- 
ing that from the many recommenda- 
tions made by Members, he did not think 
that it would be an impost to which 
objection would be taken. That states- 
man then proposed a tax of £5 on 
London attorneys, and £3 on country 
attorneys, estimating a return from the 
whole of £10,000 a year. He also pro- 
posed a tax of 2s. 6d. on each warrant of 
arrest issued by attorneys. The latter tax, 
which was no grievance to attorneys, as 
they charged it to their clients, was sub- 
sequently abolished, while the unjust and 
oppressive annual charge had not only been 
continued to the present day but con- 
siderably increased. That was the state 
of things in 1785. From that period until 
1815 that tax remained unaltered. Between 
those dates, however, there were heavy 
charges placed upon the articles of clerk- 
ship, increasing from £120 to £150. In 
1815 the tax upon attorneys was increased 
to £12 for London attorneys, and £8 to 
the country practitioners, and so it remained 
until 1853, when the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made an alteration in it. In 
1850 Lord Robert Grosvenor, now Lord 
Ebury, brought the matter before the 
House in the shape of a Bill to abolish the 
tax, believing it to be a great grievance 
and an injustice. In spite of the old stock 
argument that the noble Lord was inter- 
fering with the budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which had not as yet 
been introduced, and that he was dictating 
to that right hon. Gentleman, the House, 
by a considerable majority, affirmed the 
principle of the Bill. The Government 
having, however, used their powers of pro- 
traction, which were available at all times 
to crush any attempts at legislation by pri- 
vate Members, the Bill of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor was delayed to so late a period 
of the Session that it was impossible to 
proceed further with it. In 1851 the 
noble Lord again introduced his measure, 
but owing to the circumstances arising 
from the peculiar state of parties in the 
House nothing could be done in the mat- 
ter. In 1853 Lord Robert Grosvenor 
once more brought forward the subject on 
the 10th March, but was told that he had 
brought it forward at the wrong time. 
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Nevertheless, the noble Lord carried his 
measure through its first stage by a ma- 
jority of 219 to 167. On the 27th April 
the Bill came on for its second reading, 
when, after some discussion, it was post- 
poned ov the ground that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had expressed his inten- 
tion of dealing with the subject. Now, it 
should be recollected that it was the an- 
nual payment which the attorneys con- 
sidered a grievance, and not the charge 
upon the articles at the entrance to the 
profession. In the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s budget he, however, proposed to 
reduce the latter charge and not to touch 
the annual certificate. The right hon. 
Gentleman observed that the profession was 
subject to three charges—namely, on the 
admission to practice £25, the annual cer- 
tificate £12, and the articles of clerkship 
£120. The amount of the tax, as ap- 
peared by a recent Return, was as follows: 
—In England, £68,752; in Scotland, 
£10,756; and in Ireland, £9,460 —making 
altogether £88,968. Now, he (Mr. Den- 
man) asked whether it was fair, in the 
present prospects of the country, that for 
the sake of a sum of £90,000 they should 
any longer continue a tax that was un- 
just, anomalous, and arbitrary. Its origin 
was unjust, because it was admitted to have 
been originally imposed from the feeling of 
resentment or petty spite on the part of 
persons who suffered in a pecuniary way 
from certain attorneys. It was anomalous 
and arbitrary because, by a series of legisla- 
tion, Parliament had provided not only for 
the necessary and expensive education of 
this class of men, but also subjected it to 
certain conditions and restrictions to which 
no other trade or profession was exposed. 
No tax was felt so hard as the income tax 
when it pressed upon what was called brain- 
work. But as regarded attorneys, the tax 
in question was a double or triple tax on 
brain-work. He thought he had now made 
out a case to justify the House in declaring 
that this was not a just tax, and that it 
ought to be repealed. It was fallacious to 
argue that if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer dealt with this tax he would be obliged 
to repeal other taxes also. The auction- 
eers and pawnbrokers had brought the case 
of their special burdens under the atten- 
tion of the House, and he did not mean to 
say that they had not good ground for the 
claim which they advanced, but he did 
contend that their case did not at all stand 
on a par with the case of the attorneys, 
for it could not be said that an auctioneer 
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was a professional man in the same sense 
that it could be said of an attorney. He 
had received through the post a paper 
stating the grounds upon which persons 
engaged in various trades considered they 
had as good a claim as attorneys to be 
exempted from the duties to which they 
were subjected, and expressing a hope that 
he would support their case, but none of 
the occupations mentioned in that paper 
could be called professions, with the excep- 
tion of perpetual curates, and though those 
persons had to pay an annual ad valorem 
duty, they did not, like solicitors, pay a 
large sum in the shape of duty upon enter- 
ing their profession, nor did they pay a sum 
whether they received any annual income or 
not from their profession. Another argu- 
ment against the Motion was that the sur- 
plus which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to deal with this year was a very modest 
surplus. No doubt it was the smallest 
surplus, with the exception of one, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had had during 
the present Parliament, but he (Mr. Den- 
man) did not think that was a sufficient 
reason for not entertaining the present 
Motion. Nor, by the way, could he admit 
that any surplus ought to be complimented 
for its modesty which was even partly 
made up of an unjust and arbitrary 
tax. The next argument might be 
that the budget for the present year was 
settled, and that it was too late now to 
attempt to interfere with the surplus. But 
this question had been decided by previous 
Parliaments. It was decided in 1850 and 
1853, and against all the power of the 
Government and all the arguments of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who always 
said that it was either too soon or too 
late to deal with the matter. If, how- 
ever, the Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
sured him, upon his official responsibility, 
that this tax could not be parted with this 
year, he would listen respectfully to what 
he said, and not bring forward vexatiously 
any Bill to interfere with his surplus this 
year. But in the event of his having a 
seat in that House next year, he wished, 
if he again brought forward the question, 
to avoid being told that he ought to have 
taken the opinion of the last Parliament 
upon it. What he now wished was, to ob- 
tain an expression of opinion by this Par- 
liament, in accordance with the decisions 
of the House in 1850 and 1853, that this 
tax was unjust and inexpedient. He hoped 
that if the decision of the House was in 
favour of his Resolution, the right hon. 
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Gentleman would gracefully bow to that 
decision and act upon it. When Lord 
Robert Grosvenor proposed a Bill for the 
abolition of the certificate duty the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the then Solicitor General (Sir Hugh 
Cairns), voted for it. The present Lord 
Chief Justice of England (Sir Alexander 
Cockburn) also voted for the Bill, and de- 
scribed the tax as unjust and oppressive. 
He (Mr. Denman) could not see upon what 
principle attorneys were subjected to this 
tax when no similar tax was imposed upon 
barristers, physicians, surgeons, architects, 
civil engineers, railway directors, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. If the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) imagined that by proposing to take 
off the entrance duty he would induce the 
attorneys, from fear of their profession be- 
ing thrown open, not to trouble him again 
with appeals for the abolition of the annual 
certificate duty, he had reckoned without 
his host. The tax which the profession 
felt to be unjust was not the entrance duty, 
but the annual certificate duty, which bore 
severely upon young men struggling for 
existence. The heads of the profession who 
had petitioned against the tax had not done 
so with the object of benefiting themselves in 
a pecuniary sense, as the amount to them 
was of no consequence ; but they felt it was 
a duty they owed to their younger brethren 
to try to get abolished this unjust tax 
which hampered them in carrying on their 
business. Even if this tax were abolished, 
the profession would continue subject to 
exceptional restrictions. Their bills were 
liable to be taxed, so that they were pre- 
vented from having exuberant prosperity. 
The tax on the London attorneys was 
equivalent to an additional income tax of 
4d. in the pound on an income of £540, 
and of 4d. in the pound on an income of 
£360 on the country attorneys. And the 
tax had to be paid in advance, although 
the attorney might not make a farthing of 
profit during the year. In his speech on 
the Budget this Session the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that this tax had been 
paid by attorneys for many generations ; 
he was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman use such an argument. It was 
as bad as the argument, which had also 
shocked his sense of justice, that the attor- 
neys are an unpopular set of men. Looking 
at the highly delicate and important fune- 
tions which they had to perform, and the 
mode in which they performed them, with 
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rare exceptions, he thought the only prin- 
ciple on which hatred towards them would 
be justified by those who had sanctioned 
this objectionable tax, was that hateful 
principle odisse quem laseris. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that abolishing 
this tax would be class legislation, but he 
(Mr. Denman) would put a case by way of 
illustration. Supposing the £90,000 which 
this tax yielded was imposed on nine of 
the richest Members of the House, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to relieve those Members from that burden, 
would that be class legislation? He thought 
that class legislation was the passing of 
the measure which imposed the tax. Upon 
these grounds he proposed the Resolution, 
and in doing so he confidently relied upon 
the good sense and justice of the House for 
its success. 

Mr. VANCE, in seconding the Motion, 
said, this duty pressed with peculiar hard- 
ship upon solicitors in Ireland. The tax 
was not extended to Ireland until 1806, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
great difficulty in raising money, was obliged 
to borrow it at ruinous rates of interest, and 
levied taxes on silk stockings and persons 
wearing watches. The tax operated unfairly, 
as it had to be paid alike by the young soli- 
citor whose income was extremely small, 
and by the old practitioner whose gains 
might be enormous. In 1850 the Bill for its 
abolition was carried by a majority of 19 ; 
in 1851, by a majority of 30; and in 1853, 
by a majority of 42. Lt might be said that 
the profits of the profession were very 
large, and ought to be taxed; but in Ire- 
land those profits of late years had been 
greatly diminished, and especially by the 
establishment of the Landed Estates Court 
in that country. The surplus of £280,000 
which existed was amply sufficient to allow 
of this tax being repealed, more especially 
as the delay in repealing the tea tax would 
increase the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
profits. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “That the” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is just 
and expedient that the annual Duty payable upon 
Certificates taken out by Attorneys, Solicitors, and 
Proctors in England and Ireland, and by Writers 
to the Signet, Solicitors, Agents, Attornyes, and 
Procurators in Scotland, should be abolished,” 
(Mr. Denman,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 
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Mr. HUNT said, he did not wish to] were exposed in being compelled to take a 
enter into the merits of the question, but | licence for the exercise of their profes. 
protested against the time when the Mo- | sion. 
tion was brought forward. He asked whe- Mr. CLAY said, that he was not open 
ther they could fairly decide upon the|to the suspicion of making a bid for the 
merits under existing circumstances. The | favour of solicitors, seeing that he would 
Motion affected the interests of all those | equally be in favour of removing the 
persons who were employed in electioneer- | annual licence duty charged to horsedealers, 
ing throughout the length and breadth of | auctioneers, and others. He objected to 
the land. An hon. Member below the | all licences whatever for carrying on trades, 
gangway had said that all the boroughs| He saw no reason why a solicitor or an 
were in the hands of attorneys. He(Mr. | auctioneer should pay a tax more than a 
Hunt) did not go as far as that, but he | butcher or a baker. 
dared say that a great many in that House; Tae CHANCELLOR or true EXCIIE- 
were indebted for their seats to the exer- | QUER: Sir, in rising to state the reasons 
tions of that meritorious body of men. | which induced the Government to offer a 
Would they vote that night as free and | stout resistance to the proposal of my hon. 
independent Members of Parliament, or | and learned Friend (Mr. Denman), I shall 
under the influence of an undue pressure | not say one single word that can be con- 
brought to bear upon hon. Members before | strued into disrespect towards my hon. 
the general election # He should certainly | Friend, or towards that most valuable and 
vote for going into Supply as a means of | useful profession whose interests are in 
defeating the Motion. : some degree involved in this debate. We 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, that the| know that vulgar insinuations are some- 
principle of the Bill of 1850 was distinctly | times heard with regard to that profession, 
affirmed by the House on two or three oc- | which, while it affords the noblest scope 
easions, and that the measure was only | for the highest qualities, affords scope also 
lost on the third reading at three o’clock | for those that are lower. But for myself 
in the morning. On other occasions the|1I have always held the opinion that a 
Bill had been lost by what he might term ; worthy and honourable solicitor is himself 
misadventure. He hoped the [louse would , one of the most valuable members of 
relieve attorneys from the injustice to which | society; nowhere is the principle of honour 
they had been so long subjected by this | to be found in a purer state, and it is no less 
duty. They were by it more heavily taxed | pure because it is combined with the most 
than any other class who required licences | enlightened and disinterested prudence. I 
to carry on their trade or profession. Hav-| am sorry that the researches of my hon. 
ing been a member of the profession him- | Friend into the Parliamentary history of this 
self, he would add that he believed they | question have stopped short of the point of 
were quite incapable of being improperly | greatest interest. I am not going to allege 
influenced by any decision at which the | that there has been any compact; the solici- 
House might arrive on the question, and | tors are free to raise this question at any 
that if hon. Members owed their seats to the , time, and in any manner, they think fit. But 
exertions of solicitors, it was because the |I so far agree with what has fallen from 
latter had zealously taken up their cause, | the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
and not because they were actuated by any | (Mr. Hunt), that I do think the external 
unworthy motives. He hoped that if the | proprieties would have been more con- 
Resolution passed, and it was too late this | sulted if the application for the removal 
year to act upon it, it would be under- | of this tax had been made at a period some- 
stood that the Chancellor of the Exche-| what more remote from the great event 
quer should next year deal with this duty. likely to happen in a few months. 

Mr. BLACK said, that he could see no | Mr. DENMAN rose amid cries of 
good reason why writers to the signet and! ‘‘ Order” to offer some explanatory re- 
solicitors should be subjected to the tax, | marks. 
while advocates and barristers were ex-| Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
empted from it. There were about 1,600} has a perfect right to explain hereafter 
solicitors and attorneys in Scotland; and| what his meaning was, but he has no 
many of them had strongly represented to | right to interrupt any speaker for that pur- 
him the grievance to which they were sub- | pose. 
jected. They complained less of the tax| THe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
than of the degradation to which they | QUER proceeded: After a long Parlia- 


Mr. Vance 
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mentary agitation of this question the}— as we have seen by experience — for 
House of Commons in 1853 came to a| questioning and suspicion hereafter, are 
decision, the result of which forms the last | not only objectionable in themselves, but in 
Parliamentary declaration on the subject. | this case we really have no money that we 
On that occasion the largest number of | can wisely and prudently deal with at this 
Members voted. In favour of the second| moment. My hon. Friend the Member for 
reading of the Bill for abolishing this duty the city of Dublin (Mr. Vance) talks of 
102 ayes voted, but the measure was re- | the handsome present which has been made 
jected by 186 noes. My hon. Friend|to the Exchequer by the postponement of 
quoted with great emphasis and unction | the remission of the tea duty. I am not 
some words of the Lord Chief Justice of | in possession of the actual figures since 
England, who, at one period of his life, when | that postponement, but I can state that 
imperfectly informed, denounced this duty. | whereas the average daily payments of duty 
But the latest and most important act of | on tea were about £9,000 in London alone, 
the Lord Chief Justice was in a very dif-| they have lately been but as many hun- 
ferent sense ; and my hon. Friend will find | dreds a day. No doubt a portion of that 
that the name of Sir Alexander Cockburn | loss will be recovered when the reduced 
appears in that majority of 84 which sanc- | duty comes into operation, but necessarily 
tioned the continuance of this tax. My | it will only be a small portion of what we 
hon. and learned Friend said it was danger-| should have received had the reduction 
ous to throw out suggestions to the Minis- | taken immediate effect. The surplus of 
ter of Finance with regard to taxes that | £200,000 may be open to question on 
might be imposed. I can calm my hon. | account of its smallness, but certainly not 
Friend’s mind on that subject. Hon. Mem-/as being too large. We have no right to 
bers are not very guilty in this respect, | suppose that because we began one year 
whatever they may be with regard to sug- | with a small surplus and ended it with a 
gestions to take off taxes. My hon. Friend large one, such will always be the case ; 
has said that if I assure him there is no | and there is nothing in the circumstances 
available surplus which can properly and | of the present year that should warrant 
safely be applied to the purpose which he | us in departing from the general rules of 
has in view he will not force on his pro-| prudence that govern our action. With 
posal in the shape of a Bill. Giving credit | regard to the general argument, I am no 
to my hon. and learned Friend for the | great admirer of these taxes ; but, in con- 
candour and moderation whichdistinguished | sidering taxes as they affect a particular 
his speech, I must say that I have objected, | class, it is a fact of the greatest import- 
and always will object, as opposed to the | ance that they have been paid for several 
true interests of the country, and as de- generations. Thus, it in the end involves 
tracting from the character and dignity of | no hardship, for the trade or profession 
this House, to all attempts to pledge the | adapts itself to the burdens it has to sus- 
future by abstract Resolutions. My hon. tain, and the amount of remuneration bears 
Friend has alluded to what he calls the a proportion to those charges. I am sen- 
old stock argument about no time, either sible that there is something invidious in 
before, after, or during the Budget, being the nature of this tax, but I deny that a 
the proper time for bringing forward a case has been made out to distinguish it 
financial proposal. But that is an excel- from all other annual duties payable by 
lent argument where applicable. The time | professions and trades. The hon. Member 
to bring forward any proposal is when the for Hull (Mr. Clay) put the case on its 
House has all the other proposals before true footing. It is quite impossible, with 
it; it can then either adopt the plans of justice, to draw any broad line of distine- 
the Minister if it deems them best, or tion between professions and trades. How 
substitute any other for them. But it, can you say that itis right to tax trades, and 
cannot be regarded as a practical course that it is wrong to tax professions? What 
to bring forward a single proposition is the sum really at issue?—the total 
pledging the House to a certain line of amount of these annual duties payable by 
conduct, in order that credit may be professions and trades? After excluding 
gained with a portion ‘of our consti-| all licences on the sale of spirits—which I 
tuents, being utterly uncertain whether it | grant stand in a class by themselves—it is 
may ever be in our power to redeem that not less than £600,000 a year. Are we 
pledge. Such abstract Resolutions, barren | in a condition now to entertain the ques- 
of all results, and only laying the ground! tion? If my hon. and learned Friend 
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thinks it necessary to obtain a declara- 
tion of the House on the whole question, 
well and good ; but, if he complains of one 
injustice, do not let him engraft upon this 
system of annual duties another injustice, 
by drawing a distinction between those 
who are in the same predicament. Why 
should the autioneer pay an annual duty 
of £10, and the attorney be relieved from 
an annual duty of £9? Is there anything 
in the trade of an auctioneer that ought 
to be discouraged by this House? Why 
should the trade of a pawnbroker be taxed? 
We levy from him a sum of £30,000 a 
year. Whois he? He is the man who 
ministers to the first necessities in the 
matter of money of the lowest class of 
the population, and every farthing of what 
is drawn from the pawnbroker is taken from 
the pockets of the poor. Well, is that 
tax to remain, and shall we be doing an act 
of justice if we relieve a powerful profes- 
sion, every member of which has access, 
and some very intimate access, to the 
Members of this House, and select them 
in preference to those who have a stronger 
and more urgent claim? Take the case 
of a hawker. We lay a tax of £48,000 
upon hawkers. The whole of this sum 
comes from a trade which is pursued in 
minute details by men, hardly one of whom 
is worth £100 of capital in the world, 
and who drive their trade in the villages 
and among the peasantry of the country. 
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House. But the question now is as to 
the abolition at the present moment and 
under existing circumstances. I think my 
hon. Friend failed in that portion of his 
speech as to the relative position of the 
annual duties paid by attorneys and the 
duty upon entrance. Above £100 is paid 
by a young man intending to become an 
attorney before he is admitted to practise 
his profession, and after he is admitted he 
pays an annual duty of £9 in London and 
£6 in the country. My hon. Friend says 
it is monstrous to exact £9 a year in Lon- 
don and £6 a year in the country, but 
that it is perfectly allowable to make him 
pay £100 before he can practise his pro- 
fession. The education of an attorney is 
expensive, and we by our recent legislation 
have made it more so; and does it 
strengthen my hon. Friend’s ease to say 
that the grown-up attorney in practice 
ought not to pay an annual duty of £9 or 
£6, while the young man, almost a boy, 
before he can earn a farthing by his pro- 
fession, should be compelled to make this 
heavy payment in advance? Itis said that 
although he may be driving a profitable 
business one year, yet that his business 
may fall off another year. But so may 
an auctioneer’s, or a pawnbroker’s, or a 
hawker’s. If you want to give relief, the 
true way is to look, first, at the case of 
these heavy taxes on admission, which are 
a tax in favour of the rich and against the 


Without closing my eyes to the objections | poor, inasmuch as they require an advance 
against excentional legislation of this kind, | of capital from the youth to the State, 
and which includes all these cases of annual | before he is allowed to carry on his busi- 


taxation, I think that if the House is pre- | ness. 


pared to deal with one, it ought to deal 
with all. You may do it. You may 


modify the proposals of the Government | 


with regard to the tea duty and the in- 
come tax, but I am afraid it is rather 
late. That is what ought to be done. 
You, too, ought to deal with all these 
duties which stand substantially in the 
same position, and not make an invidious 
selection of the claims of those who are 
the most powerful and wealthy, and, at 
a moment, too, when their influence is 
raised to its maximum by causes which it 
is unnecessary to mention. My hon. 
Friend says the question before us is 
whether this tax is to be permanently 
maintained. I have always disclaimed 
that issue, and I disclaim it now. There 
are taxes that must be permanent, but 
there is nothing in the question of the 
permanent retention of this tax that is not 
fairly open to the consideration of the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


} 
| 





That is a question which, if my 
hon. Friend ever proposes to deal with 
by a Bill, I shall feel it my duty to raise 
and argue at length. The House, mean- 
while, will do well to avoid entangling itself 
with abstract declarations, which are worth- 
less in the present, and embarrassing in 
the future. We have gone as far as we 
consider safe and desirable in the redue- 
tions we have to propose, and I am confi- 
dent that the House will not call upon us 
or expect us this year to propose any fur- 
ther reduction. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the House 
ought to know the circumstances under 
which the majority on the last division was 
obtained. There were two proposals for 
reduction of taxes before the House—the 
abolition of advertisement duty and of the 
duties now under discussion. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that the Government could not afford to 
part with the money from both. The 
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House gave the preference to the abolition 
of the advertisement duty, and he (Mr. 
Craufurd), having been somewhat active 
ju promoting the repeal of the advertise- 
ment duty, and having obtained what the 
right hon. Gentleman called a ‘* snap divi- 
sion ” in its favour, voted on that occasion 
against the repeal of the annual duty paid 
by attorneys. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 143 ; Noes 
146: Majority 3. 

Words added: — Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, it 
is just and expedient that the annual Duty payable 
upon Certificates taken out by Attorneys, Solici- 
tors, and Proctors in England and Ireland, and 
by Writers to the Signet, Solicitors, Agents, At- 
torneys, and Procurators in Scotland, should be 
abolished. 

SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


WIDOWS OF WARRANT OFFICERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to call 
attention to the petition of Widows of 
Warrant Officers of the Navy, and to move 
that the cruel exception which deprived 
those who became widows prior to 1860 of 
auy Pension is not approved by that 
House. The subject was not one of great 
importance, either as to the amount of 
money involved or as to the influence which 
the class of persons interested in it could 
command. But though they might have 
no influence on a general election, and 
their case had not ereated much interest 
in the community at large, yet he believed 
the justice and generosity of the House 
would be disposed to comply with their 
prayer. The Warrant Officers of the navy 
were a class whom that House was de- 
sirous to encourage. Persons who rose 
from before the mast to the rank of War- 
rant Officers formed the élite of our sea- 
men, and it had always been the practice 
both of the House and of those who ad- 
ministered the affairs of the navy to en- 
courage the best seamen to rise to that 
rank. There had been, however, consider- 
able difficulty in inducing seamen to avail 
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themselves of the promotion thus placed 
within their reach, and among the induce- 
ments held out, and wisely held out, was 
the grant of a pension to their widows. 
Up to 1830 the widows of Warrant Officers 
received a pension ; but from 1830 to 1860 
pensions were given them only under cer- 
tain exceptional rules. These exceptional 
rules were made very much to his credit 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring), who, 
when First Lord of the Admiralty, thought 
it hard that the widows of Warrant Officers 
who fell in action, or were drowned, should 
not receive pensions ; and accordingly, in 
1861, those who became widows in either 
of these ways were entitled to the boon. 
In 1859 the Royal Commission upon the 
Manning of the Navy took the whole mat- 
ter into consideration, and they stated in 
their Report that Warrant Officers com- 
plained that their widows had been de- 
prived of the pensions to which they were 
formerly entitled ; and they said that they 
were of opinion that the benefit conferred 
upon officers of the higher ranks should 
not be withheld from those seamen who 
had risen to the rank of Warrant Officers, 
and they also recommended that the favour 
should be made retrospective. The Royal 
Commission were, therefore, of opinion 
that those who had become widows between 
1831 and 1859 should receive pensions 
according to the rank their husbands held. 
In 1860, very much to the credit of the 
present Government, pensions were given, 
but not retrospectively, and the result had 
been that there was a class of persons, 
whose petitions he now held in his hand, 
who felt aggrieved, and were in bad cir- 
cumstances in consequence of the pensions 
not being made retrospective. He would 
mention an instance. There were two 
Warrant Officers who had both served in 
the trenches before Sebastopol. One died, 
not in action, but of disease in India dur- 
ing the mutiny; the other lived to the 
year 1861, died without having served in 
the Indian mutiny, and his widow has re- 


‘ceived a pension, while the widow of the 


other had not. That was an instance of 
the way in which the rule worked unjustly. 
He believed that the Admiralty only re- 
quired the sanction of this House to induce 
them to carry out the views of the Royal 
Commission, and to relieve from abject 
destitution the widows of those poor per- 
sons who had deserved so well of their 
country. The Commissioners had unani- 
mously recommended that the pensions 
U 
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ranted to the widows of deceased Warrant 

ficers should be retrospective ; and the 
sum required to carry out this recommenda- 
tion was so small that he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when the subject 
was fairly explained to him by the repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty, would throw 
no obstacle in the way of doing this act of 
justice. In their petition the widows of 
the Warrant Officers stated— 


“That in the generality of cases their husbands 
joined the Royal Navy at a very early age (in some 
cases below fourteen years of age), and by good 
conduct, bravery, and general ability, obtained 
promotion to the rank of Warrant Officers, which 
they held to the date of their decease, giving the 
utmost satisfaction to their officers, and assisting, 
as they believe, to uphold the dignity of their 
profession and the honour of the British flag. 

** Your memorialists would respectfully mention 
that keeping in view the anxious wish of the Ad- 
miralty and your honourable House to elevate the 
social standing of the British Navy, their hus- 
bands expended all their earnings in maintaining 
a respectably-elevated position, their salaries 
being far below that at present allowed; but 
the consequence to their widows has been poverty, 
degradation, and wretchedness, consequent on the 
want of any provision being made for them at 
the death of their husbands, which has been ac- 
celerated by exposure in different climates and 
the various other contingencies belonging to their 
exposed position. 

“ Your memorialists respectfully pray your ho- 
nourable House to examine the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission for Manning the 
Navy and the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners founded on that evidence, where they 
unanimously agree that the pensions granted to 
the widows of deceased Warrant Officers should 
be retrospective, and they venture on humbly ap- 
pealing to you, as the representatives of the na- 
tional honour as well as the guardians of its re- 
sources, that, as in justice they are proved to be 
deserving this consideration, so in mercy they 
require it to save them in their old age from 
perishing from want, or, what is nearly equal to a 
respectable person, to be forced to end their days 
in the pauper’s home, the mark of derision to the 
scoffer, who points to their degradation as the 
reward obtained for the honest and manly defence 
by their husbands of their country’s rights and 
liberties, 

“ And your memorialists, on behalf of about 100 
widows similarly cireumstanced, will ever pray.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ the cruel exception which deprives those Widows 
of Warrant Officers of the Navy who became 
Widows prior to 1860 of any Pension is not ap- 
proved by this House,”—(Sir John Hay,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 

Sir John Tay 
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that the present Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Cardwell) was mainly answerable for 
the terms of the Report agreed to by the 
Royal Commission, for he had drawn it 
up, and there never was a Report which 
received more general and stronger support 
from the House and from the country. He 
therefore claimed the aid of the right hon. 
Gentleman on their behalf. He had pre- 
sented petitions on this subject from some 
of the widows of those Warrant Officers, 
They were the widows of men belonging 
to the class of all others which ought to 
be made most contented and respectable 
in the position they occupied. The Com- 
mission had reported in unmistakable 
terms that the widows’ pensions should be 
retained, and that the restoration should 
be retrospective. At the same time, he 
was bound to say that these poor people 
did not look for full justice. All that they 
claimed was that henceforward they should 
receive pensions due to the rank of their 
husbands, but they would not look for the 
arrears of past years. As the opinion of 
the House could not now be taken, the 
House having divided once upon the main 
question and done justice to a more power- 
ful body, he hoped the Admiralty would 
attend to the case and would not neglect 
the claims of the widow and the orphan, 
where the injustice was so flagrant and the 
amount of money asked for was so small. 
ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I rise with 
considerable satisfaction to support the 
claims to a pension in behalf of these dis- 
tressed and friendless widows. I may be 
permitted to observe, in order to press this 
claim influentially, that the class of officers 
I advocate—the boatswain, the gunuer, 
and the carpenter—are at all times selected 
by the captains of their respective ships 
for promotion not only on account of their 
good conduct, but also on account of their 
perfect qualifications and knowledge of the 
several departments of the service. They 
are deserving of every encouragement, and 
I express my earnest hope the Admiralty 
will not hesitate to do this act of justice to 
the widows of this deserving class of offi- 
cers. Their widows are not many in num- 
ber, the sum required is small, and year by 
year will become rapidly lessened by death. 
Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he had a most painful duty to perform 
every year in resisting these demands upon 
the Exchequer, and in refusing to allow 
the retrospective operation of Orders in 
Council framed for the benefit of offi- 
cers of the navy. If these claims were 
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confincd to a particular branch of the 
service, an exception might perhaps be 
made. But hon. Members must re- 
member that this case of the Warrant 
Officers’ widows was not a single one. In 
or about 1833 pensions were taken away 
from other classes of persons besides that 
now in question; and if the rule were 
relaxed in their favour, it would probably 
be followed by a claim for arrears, and 
certainly by a demand for pensions from 
other persons. [‘* Name!’’] He disliked 
naming them, because it might induce them 
to come before the House with their griev- 
ance, but he referred to the dockyard 
labourers. (Sir Jonny Hay: They are not 
naval officers.] No, but they were public 
servants, and were as much entitled to 
consideration, being civilians, as naval offi- 
cers were. It was quite true that the 
Royal Commission recommended that these 
pensions should be made retrospective. 
But that Commission was only dealing 
with one subject. They did not enter into 
the general question of financial policy 
involved in the claims of other classes, 
The Commissioners made their reeommen- 
dation most honestly and conscientiously ; 
but they did not consider that, if pensions 
were granted to the widows of Warrant 
Officers, the door would be open for another 
batch of grievances, which might involve 
the Government in considerable difficulties. 
The hon, and gallant Gentleman was mis- 
taken in saying that pensions had been 
taken away from these widows. That was 
not the fact. All that had been done was 
to announce that after a certain date War- 
rant Officers’ wives who became widows 
would not be entitled to pensions. Soon 
after he came into office the pensions 
were granted by Order in Council, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) and 
others complimented the Admiralty for 
the efforts they had made on behalf of 
these widows; but neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor any hon. Member op- 
posite had thought of saying that pen- 
sions should be granted to persons who 
were at that time already widows. It 
would be an agreeable task to him to make 
application to the Treasury on behalf of 
these unfortunate widows, if it could be 
granted without any public inconvenience. 
But, taking a large view of the subject, 
and fully appreciating the kind motives of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, he felt bound, 
on the part of the Government, to ask the 
House not to agree to this Motion. 
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Mr. FERRAND said, he wished to call 
the noble Lord’s attention to the Report 
of the Commission, and especially to the 
words “‘ and we think that in fairness the 
payments should be retrospective.” As 
the whole amount involved would not ex- 
ceed £2,500 a year, he thought the noble 
Lord might undertake the agreeable task 
of applying again to the Admiralty on 
behalf of these unfortunate widows, 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
42: Majority 20. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: I had origi- 
nally intended to put the proposal which I 
wish to submit to the House in the form 
either of a Motion or of a question addressed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India. But on examining the 
Government of India Act, I found that the 
India Office is already bound to lay upon 
our table a document so very similar to 
that which I meant to ask for, that I can- 
not imagine that anything further will be 
required than very briefly to call attention 
to the fact that neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the existing law, with regard to the 
information about India which is laid be- 
fore us, is, or ever has been, complied with. 
After enumerating the various accounts 
which must be laid before us, thed3rd sec- 
tion goes on to say that such accounts— 

“Shall be accompanied by a statement pre- 
pared from the detailed Reports from each presi- 
dency and district in India, in such form as shall 
best exhibit the moral and material progress and 
condition of India in each such presidency.” 
Now, I think there can be no doubt that 
these words point to a document of reason- 
able size, to a document certainly not 
larger than that famous minute of Lord 
Dalhousie’s, in which he gave an account 
of the progress of India during the eight 
years of his rule. If the right hon. 
Gentleman admits my interpretation cadit 
questio, the India Office is already bound 
to do all that I desire, and will naturally put 
itself en regle as soon as possible. It is 
possible, however, though not, I think, 
probable, that the right hon. Gentleman 
may say that, although the letter of the 
law has been clearly broken, its spirit has 
been complied with. The practice of the 
India Office has been as follows :—Instead 
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of preparing a statement from the detailed 
Reports according to the statute, and lay- 
ing that upon the table, it has laid upon 
the table the detailed Reports themselves, 
just as they came from India. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, in addition to the 
statutable statement, chooses to give us 
these detailed Reports, it is well ; but it is 
a work of supererogation. If, however, we 
are to choose between the Reports in ex- 
tenso, and the statutable statement pre- 
pared from the Reports, I for one should 
infinitely prefer to have the statutable 
statement. That statement was meant to 
be read. These Reports can, to the im- 
mense majority of Members of Parliament, 
be useful only for reference. Their value, 
even for purposes of reference, is greatly 
diminished by our not having that guide 
through their mazes which the statutable 
statement would have provided. Most 
persons who have tried to read them will, 
I think, complain that they are blinded 
with excess of light, and overwhelmed 
with avalanches of information. Anyhow, 
the right hon. Gentleman will acknowledge 
that he has utterly failed in obtaining 
readers for these detailed Reports, when 
I remind him that, whereas, for several 
years they were laid printed upon our 
table just as they came from India, were 
then re-printed in two huge blue-books, 
and sent round to all Members, they were 
last year not even re-printed at all, so 
that one copy of the detailed Reports pre- 
served in our Library, just as it came from 
India, represents all the information about 
the material and moral progress of that 
country supplied last year to the House of 
Commons under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act. This state of 
things is quite indefensible, for no one can 
defend the direct contravention of an Act 
of Parliament; but, even if the Act did 
not exist, it would surely not be expedient 
to refuse to give us the information for 
which I am asking. My proposal could 
not be resisted on the ground that there 
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is any difficulty in drawing up such a 
statement. To do so would be to pro-| 
claim that there is not sufficient ability in 
the India Office. Such an assertion would, 
however, be perfectly monstrous. To men- 
tion the names of persons now serving there | 
might be improper, but who that takes an 
interest in India does not know that the two 
Mills, father and son, were for many years 
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forty annual Reports drawn up by these 
two men? Nor could such a proposal be 
resisted on the ground of its being undesir- 
able that the House of Commons should 
keep an eye upon Indian affairs. That 
doctrine, if still secretly cherished in some 
quarters, is no longer openly maintained 
by any one; and I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely repudiates it. There 
is no reason in the world why Indian ques- 
tions should, if properly treated, be unat- 
tractive to the English public. Any man 
with ample command of materials, ac- 
quaintance with the country, and fair lite- 
rary powers, ought to be able to produce an 
annual Report upon Indian affairs, which 
at least a third of the House of Commons 
would read, and which would be quoted 
and commented upon by the leading news- 
papers in England, in India, and on the 
Continent of Europe, and which would have 
at once the effect of bringing the enlight- 
ened opinion of this country to aid in the 
task of governing India, and of making 
our increasingly just and benevolent policy 
in the East better appreciated by France, 
by Germany, and by Russia ; thus at once 
positively adding to our strength by the 
wisdom which comes from a multitude of 
counsellors, and negatively by diminishing 
the distrust with which our doings are re- 
garded in Europe, a distrust which, al- 
though it is the offspring of ignorance, is 
for nations as well as for individuals, a 
distinct element of weakness. I cannot 
better express my view as to the nature of 
the document which is required than by 
quoting two or three lines from the last 
paragraph of Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, 
which, after all limitations and deductions 
for self-gratulation have been made, and 
read even by the glare of the Mutiny, will 
keep its place as one of the noblest State 
Papers of modern times— 

“It would seem,” said Lord Dalhousie, “ that 
some few hours may be profitably devoted to a 
short review of eight eventful years, not for the 
purpose of justifying disputed measures, but for 
the purpose of recalling the political events that 
have occurred, the measures that have been taken, 
and the progress that has been made.” 


Wars, and foreign relations, acquisitions 
of territory, administrative progress, edu- 
cation, railways, the Post Office, agricul- 
ture, internal navigation, public works, 
improvement of the military service—such 
are only a few of the subjects which Lord 


employed in the India House, and what| Dalhousie treated at sufficient length in 
would not be the value of a series of say forty pages of the ordinary blue-book size. 


Mr. Grant Duff | 
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The chronicler of a single year might 
easily put all that need be said in a con- 
siderably shorter compass. Lord Dalhousie 
thought that not the least useful of the 
measures, which had emanated from the 
Government of India under his rule, had 
been the resolution to require a Report 
from any governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and chief officer of a province, narrating 
the incidents that had oceurred during the 
previous year in the country under his 
jurisdiction ; and I am quite sure that not 
the least useful Act, amongst the many 
useful Acts, of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
administration would be to cause to be 
prepared from these Reports, which Lord 
Dalhousie required, « clear, condensed 
Report upon the whole state of India for 
presentation to the House of Commons. 
Any opinion, however, which any of us 
may express with regard to the expediency 
of preparing such a document is really be- 
side the question; for I must, with all 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, main- 
tain that, till the 53rd clause of the Go- 
vernment of India Act is repealed, the 
non-production of such a Report is a direct 
violation of the law. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he concurred 
generally in the views of the last speaker, 
and he thought, that neither in letter 
nor in spirit had the right hon. Baronet 
conformed to the Act of Parliament. The 
documents presented to Parliament were 
so bulky that they could not properly be 
ealled a statement. They were rather 
the documents from which the statutable 
statement ought to be compiled. The 
right hon. Baronet might demur to pre- 
paring such a digest himself ; and even if 
he did not, his version might be supposed 
to he coloured. But would there be any 
difficulty in getting the Governor General 
to have a digest of the Report made under 
his own eye, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Act? He did not complain of the eco- 
nomy which had led to discontinuing the 
printing of bulky volumes which no one 
read ; but the fact remained that there 
existed only one copy of the Indian Reports 
for the use of the House. If the right 
hon. Baronet would not agree to the sug- 
gestion to get an epitome made in India 
of the statistical details of the Reports 
now sent home, perhaps he would, at all 
events, get a larger number of copies, 
say fifty, sent instead of one, for the use 
of hon. Members who took a special 
interest in Indian matters. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
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hon. Member who had brought forward 
this question only did him justice in sup- 
posing that he did not wish to keep back 
any information from the House. He could 
only say that the Government had laid 
upon the table all the information they 
possessed on the subject. For himself, he 
confessed he had never till within the last 
few days looked at the clause in the Act 
of Parliament which had been referred to. 
It was passed upon the Motion of Lord 
Monteagle in the other House, and no 
discussion took place upon the clause in 


|either House of Parliament ; but he had 


never understood the words of the Act 
to mean that such a Report as the hon. 
Member had alluded to should be furnished. 
Some Gentlemen might like to have Indian 
reports in the shape of ‘‘ reading made 
easy,”’ but he did not think that Parlia- 
ment should pay for the compilation. What 
he had always believed to be the intention 
of the clause was that the Government 
should produce, with respect to India, the 
same sort of blue-books as were presented 
yearly with respect to the colonies. This 
had always been done, and elaborate re- 
ports from all the provinces of India were 
yearly laid on the table. But he con 
fessed he thought it was not consistent 
with the duties of the Secretary of State 
for India to compile a Report from those 
documents which would probably have more 
or less a certain amount of colouring. He 
should be happy to afford hon. Members 
information in the shape that would be 
most agreeable to them; but he really 
thought that an extract prepared from 
those important documents on the condi- 
tion of India would not be the sort of thing 
to lay before Parliament. For himself, he 
entertained the strongest opinion in favour 
of having the original documents laid be- 
fore both Houses. It had sometimes oc- 
curred to himself to find some material 
fact omitted from a précis which had been 
prepared for him ; and he did not think the 
House ought to be satisfied if a précis, 
made in the office of the Secretary of State, 
and not the original paper, were laid upon 
the table. A great deal of useful information 
was contained in the district Reports from 
India, and he did not think that putting 
all these Reports together hodge-podge 
would be by any means a desirable arrange- 
ment. With regard to the distribution of 
the Reports, he had to observe that it was 
his duty to lay the Reports on the table ; 
but whether they were to be printed and 
distributed was not a matter for him to 
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| rities of the War Office and those of the 
Printing Committee and the House them- | navy to confer together on the subject, with 
selves. If it was the wish of the House | a view to the adoption of a general system 
there would not be the least difficulty in| applying to both army and navy. About 
having them printed, or a certain number | six weeks afterwards he made an inquiry as 
might be placed in the library, and a copy | to this taxation, and was informed that the 
could be given to each hon. Member who | Admiralty were as much interested in it as 
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determine. It was a question for the 
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might apply for it. With a view to meet 
the wishes of his hon. Friend (Mr. Kin- 
naird), he should have great pleasure in 
directing that fifty copies, instead of one, 
should be furnished from India of the 
annual Reports, which were now sent ; 
and next year (he could not promise this 
year), he hoped they would be at the dis- 
posal of those hon. Members who were 
chiefly interested in Indian affairs. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he un- 
derstood that his right hon. Friend intended 
to disregard the Act of Parliament, which 
was very distinct in its provisions. He con- 
fessed he thought such a Report as his 
right hon. Friend deprecated would be very 
useful. It might be drawn without any 
especial colouring, and might furnish an 
account of what had been done in each 
Presideney in the increase of schools and 
railways, of any important events that 
might have occurred, or changes in the 
law, with a few remarks in the way of 
general information. The great defect of 
the present Reports was that they were 
too voluminous and published in a ver 
inconvenient shape. A Report was pre- 
pared some years ago by Mr. Melville of 
the India Office, which gave a very fair 
view of the progress of India during the 
period to which the Report related. He 
believed that if such a statement was now 
prepared, it would be read with interest by 
the Members of the House and by the 
public, and would tell beneficially on Europe 
and the rest of the world. He did not 
think it was right deliberately to disregard 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
and he hoped his right hon. Friend would 
direct his attention to that point. 


ARMY—RATING OF HOUSES OF 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen NORTH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury a ques- 
tion on the subject of the local taxation of 
houses occupied by officers of the army in 
the performance of their official duties. 
Early last Session he had brought the sub- 
jeet under the notice of his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for War, who stated 
that it would be necessary for the autho- 
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the War Department, and it had been in- 
tended that the hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) should confer with some 
one connected with the administration of 
the army; but, owing to circumstances 
with which the House were acquainted, the 
hon. Gentleman left the Admiralty. Later 
in the Session he moved an Address to the 
Crown on the same subject. The Under 
Secretary of the Treasury stated on that 
occasion that the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury in connection 
with the general question of the exemption 
of Government property from local taxa- 
tion, and that in order to render official 
residences liable to assessment there must 
be a beneficial occupation. He was not, 
however, prepared to give a definition of 
what was regarded as beneficial oceupation. 
Now, he must say that it was rather hard 
upon those officers that this definition had 
not yet been arrived at. But the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Treasury 
also made the extraordinary statement that 
it was advisable that the emoluments of 
officers should be fixed and certain, rather 
than be made up of uncertain emoluments 
from free quarters, free from rates. He 
(Colonel North) could understand the oceu- 
pants of Hampton Court paying rates, but 
officers in the army were not in the same 
position, They were placed in quarters 
and must reside there whether the place was 
healthful or unhealthful, agreeable or disa- 
greeable, in the performance of their duty. 
On the same oceasion the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that *‘the point as to the 
liability of these officers to pay rates ought 
to stand over for consideration until the 
general question had been brought to 
issue.’’ The fairer mode would have been 
that they should not be called upon to pay 
till that was done The first remonstrance 
by the officers of the army had been made, 
as far as he could discover, about five years 
since, and this question remained still un- 
decided. These rates were no trifle. At 
Chelsea, he believed, they amounted to 
2s. 4d. in the pound. He maintained that 
it was desirable to keep the officers of the 
army as much as possible apart from the 
duties which should exclusively appertain 
to civilians. The House knew perfectly 
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well the nature of vestry meetings. For 
his own part, he believed that there were 
no assemblies where bad blood was sooner 
engendered. But if officers were called 
ou to pay rates they could not, of course, 
be prevented from attending them. It 
was of great importance that they should 
be kept free from such influences. He 
hoped that his right hon. Friend would 
tell them that evening what beneficial 
occupation was, so that they might ar- 
rive at some satisfactory conclusion with 
reference to this disputed question. The 
law of the land was, he believed, on the side 
of those whose cause he advocated. It 
had been decided that an officer was ex- 
empted in respect to reasonable occupation 
by himself and family, but in the case of 
officers commanding large garrisons, such 
as Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham, 
it was absurd to think of limiting them to 
two or three rooms. It would be impos- 
sible under those circumstances to expect 
the honour of the country and the dignity 
of the service to be duly upheld. Recently 
he believed that seventeen or eighteen 
officers had appealed against the local rate. 
The cases came on for trial at Maidstone, 
and it was determined that four of them 
should be gone into and the decision be 
regarded as binding upon the remainder. 
The result was that the magistrates quash- 
ed the rates with costs, and the parish bad 
appealed to the Queen’s Bench. He did 
not think, however, that it was fair that 
the officers should be put to the expense of 
defending such cases. He was glad to say 
that the Horse Guards and the Admiralty 
took a more liberal view of the subject 
than the War Department. One officer 
out of the small pay he received paid 
£12 6s. in the shape of local rates, inde- 
pendent of the house duty and income tax. 
Marines and sailors had reason to be thank- 
ful for the manly way in which their interests 
were protected by the Admiralty ; but the 
army were by no means under similar 
obligations to the War Office. They had 
been treated in a very shabby and improper 
manner. At Chatham the general officer 
commanding the troops had to pay rates, 
while the officer in command of the Marines 
and of the Fleet paid none. He begged 
leave to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any decision has been arrived at as 
to the exemption from Local Taxation of 
Houses occupied by Officers of the Army in 
the performance of their official duties ? 
Mr. PEEL said, he could answer the 
question of his hon, and gallant Friend. 
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'There was not now, and, as far as he knew, 


there had not been at any time any question 
awaiting decision at the Treasury as to 
the exemption from local taxation of houses 
occupied by officers of the army in the per- 
formance of their official duties. The fact 
was it was open to any occupier of a house, 
whether an officer of the army or otherwise, 
to maintain that the house he occupied 
was not liable to be rated to local taxes ; 
but the decision upon the liability or non- 
liability of that house rested not with the 
Government, but entirely with the courts 
of law. He was quite aware that, as a 
geueral rule, the occupation of a residence 
for official purposes did not constitute a 
beneficial occupation ; but the application 
of that rule to any particular case must of 
course be a matter for argument, and it 
was for the courts of law to decide, when 
the question was brought before them, 
whether the occupation was beneficial or 
not. The officers’ houses at Chelsea Hos- 
pital were rated, but that was in conse- 
quence of the provisions of a local act. 
Within the last week the Court of Quarter 
Sessions at Maidstone had decided that 
some residences at Woolwich were not liable 
to rates. There had been conflicting de- 
cisions ; but he knew no means of getting 
rid of the difficulty except by passing an 
Act declaring that houses occupied for 
official purposes shall not be liable to local 
rates. That question, however, had not 
been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and, as at present advised, they 
had no intention of proposing such a Bill. 
The question had been under consideration 
for a year or two whether the rates of 
houses liable to rates, occupied by officers 
in the performance of official duties, should 
be paid by the officers or by the Govern- 
ment. The course of the Government was 
not uniform. The Admiralty appeared 
always to have repaid to their officers the 
rates which in the first instance had been 
paid by them. The War Department re- 
quired officers to pay the rates themselves. 
The matter had been considered by a Com- 
mittee ; and the Treasury had expressed 
an opinion that the course pursued by the 
War Department was preferable. No 
doubt it was very desirable that the Go- 
vernment should pursue a uniform course, 
and the matter was still the subject of 
correspondence ; but, at the present mo- 
ment, the Treasury did not see fit to 
alter the conclusion at which they came 
last year—namely, that the practice of 
the War Department was preferable to 
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that of the Admiralty. If the officers 
themselves were rated they would, no 
doubt, take an interest in parish matters 
so as to keep down the rates; and if the 
Government paid the rates they would have 
no means of doing anything of the kind, 
nor of seeing that the property was not 
rated beyond its value. Where new ap- 
pointments were made officers would them- 
selves pay the rate charged on their 
residences. 

Coronet NORTH said, he wished to 
know whether the houses in Downing 
Street paid rates. Did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pay rates on his official 
residence, or, if paid, were they paid out 
of the Exchequer ? 

Coronet DUNNE said, he thought the 
answer which had been given to his hon. 
and gallant Friend was anything but satis- 
factory. Officers on entering the army 
were led to believe they would get free 
quarters; and he thought the practice 
which his hon. and gallant Friend repro- 
bated was neither more nor less than a 
breach of good faith, and far from credit- 
able to the War Office. The Admiralty 
kept faith with their officers—why should 
not the War Office do the same ? 


LUNATICS IN GAOLS, é&e. (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is intended to provide asylums for 
dangerous lunatics and insane persons now 
confined in Gaols and Workhouses in Ire- 
land; and also whether it would not be 
advisable to give magistrates in Ireland 
the same power possessed by magistrates 
in England of committing dangerous lu- 
natics to the County Asylum, instead of 
compelling them by law to commit them 
to gaol as at present? The hon. Member 
added that there were 16,000 lunatics in 
Ireland, 8,000 of whom were at large and 
8,000 confined in gaols, workhouses, and 
asylums. There were at present in the 
gaols 669 who had been committed as dan- 
gerous lunatics ; and a very large propor- 
tion of these had remained in prison for 
a considerable period. The confinement of 
lunatics in gaols had been condemned by 
the Inspectors of Asylums and of Prisons; 
and the fact was that lunatics were not 
efficiently looked after in gaols, and the 
discipline of the gaols was much interfered 
with by having lunatics there, and the dif- 
ficulty of management was increased. The 
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last Report of the Inspectors of Lunatics 
recommended that the Irish system should 
be assimilated to that of England. It had 
long been expected that Government would 
bring in a Bill to remedy the evil ; and in 
1859 Lord Derby did bring in such a Bill, 
though he did not remain in office long 
enough to carry it. Last year there were 
2,455 lunatics in workhouses, many of 
whom would no doubt be cured under the 
proper treatment to be had in an asylum. 
He knew that six asylums were now being 
built, but this would not cure the evil un- 
less the magistrate had power to commit 
lunatics to those asylums. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Government was supplying, as fast as pos- 
sible, the want of accommodation for lu- 
naties in Ireland by building new asylums. 
They were building six in addition to six- 
teen already existing. It wes very wrong 
to commit lunatics to gaols, but it arose 
from want of accommodation. Even under 
the present arrangement, whenever a luna- 
tic was certified by the proper medical 
officers of the gaols to be dangerous, he 
was, if possible, at once removed to a 
lunatic asylum. The Mullingar case, to 
which the hon. Member had referred, 
where ten dangerous lunatics had been 
committed to the gaol, when there was 
accommodation in the asylum, could only 
have arisen in the ordinary course adopted 
in Ireland, which was to commit lunatics 
to gaol on the advice of a medical officer 
till the Government was communicated 
with, when the lunatic, with the least 
possible delay, was transferred by the 
Lunatic Inspector to an asylum. When the 
six new asylums were built the accommoda- 
tion would be sufficient, except as regarded 
the Richmond district, in Dublin. Returns 
of the Ballinasloe district, which comprised 
the counties of Roscommon, Galway, and 
Mayo, showed that eighty-three lunatics 
were confined in the gaols at Galway, 
Roscommon, and Castlebar. In a short 
time the asylum at Castlebar would be 
open, and that would accommodate the 
counties of Roscommon, Galway, and 
Mayo. It was true that the magistrates 
committed lunatics to the gaol in the first 
instance, but on the Report being made to 
the Government the lunatics were trans- 
ferred as soon as possible to the asylum 
in the district. The hon. Gentleman 
wanted magistrates in Ireland to have 
the same power as in England of ecom- 
mitting dangerous lunatics to the asylum 
of the county to which they belonged ; 
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but in Ireland there was a want of accom- 
modation which the Government were 
doing all in their power to repair. The 
course which had been adopted in Ire- 
land, however, of committing a dangerous 
lunatic to gaol was cheaper for the coun- 
ties than the process of sending him to 
the Sessions as a criminal lunatic. In 
their Report of last year the Lunacy 
Commissioners entered very fully into the 
matter, and he thought everything was 
now being done to remedy the defects of 
past years. In the course of two years 
and a half every one of these district asy- 
lums would be completed, and they would 
accommodate all the criminal lunatics now 
in gaol or that would be committed to gaol. 
In the Dublin district the Government had 
found some difficulty in getting the county 
of Wicklow to agree to their terms, and 
the matter was still under consideration. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to point 
out the dangerous consequences which en- 
sued from the committal of lunatics to 
prisons constructed for the separate sys- 
tem without a large common room in 
which different prisoners could meet to- 
gether. He thought that, considering 
the importance of placing dangerous Juna- 
ties under proper treatment in the earliest 
stages of their malady, the magistrates in 
Ireland should have the power of sending 
them in the first instance to the asylum 
instead of the gaol. In some cases where 
there was plenty of room in the asylum 
these men were kept in gaol for a fort- 
night. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would have no objection to insert in the 
Bill which was to be read a second time 
for the regulation of such asylums a clause 
to carry out the views of the hon. Member 
for Meath. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
admitted that it would be desirable to give 
the magistrates in Ireland the same power 
as they had in England ; but up to the 
present time this was impossible. When 
the new asylums were constructed the Go- 
vernment could bring in a Bill to assimi- 
late the law of the two countries. 


Supply— Civil 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
desired to have some explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the First 
Commissioner of Works upon a matter 
connected with the Estimates which they 
were about to consider. They were told 
that an extra Estimate would shortly be 
introduced relative to the new Gallery to 
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be erected somewhere or other for certain 
collections in the British Museum. Last 
year the country had to pay upwards of 
£3,000 for designs for certain buildings 
that were projected at South Kensington, 
to which certain of these collections were 
to be removed, but which the House did not 
think fit to approve. It appeared that the 
Government were now having similar plans 
prepared ; and he thought the House ought 
to have an opportunity of deciding whe- 
ther it would sanction the transfer of these 
collections from the British Museum to 
Brompton. It was hardly respectful to the 
House that a statement should not be 
made upon the Civil Service Estimates, 
similar to that which was always made 
upon those for the army and navy. Ac- 
cording to the short analysis of these Esti- 
mates, there appeared to be a saving of 
£13,000 this year, but the fact was that 
that apparent saving would be swallowed up 
by the Votes for public buildings, which it 
was understood were to come before the 
House. Nor, indeed, ought the compari- 
son to be made with the Estimate of last 
year, but with the actual expenditure, in 
which case the apparent diminution upon 
the Estimates of this year would entirely 
disappear. The actual expenditure upon 
the Civil Service up to the 3lst of March 
last was £7,257,000 while the Estimate 
for this year was £7,624,000; and if 
to this Estimate the sums allowed out 
of the Consolidated Fund were added, it 
would appear that for Civil Service pur- 
poses there was an increase of £2,000,000 
over the expenditure for 1854. From a 
Return of the increase and diminution of 
the expense of the public offices it ap- 
peared that during the year 1864 there 
was an increase of £132,000 and a de- 
crease of £52,000, showing a net increase 
of £80,000. He should like to have 
some explanation of these various matters. 

Mr. PEEL said, that having already 
spoken upon this Question he was unable 
to give the hon. Member the explanation 
which he desired. 


Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee: — 
Civ Service EstimaTeEs— 
Crass II],.—SaLaRIEs AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £76,000, Harbours of Refuge, 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
would be able to give the Committee some 
information with regard to the damage 
done to the Works at Alderney. 

Mr. PEEL said, he had already stated 
that evening that the engineers of the 
works in question had reported two 
breeches in the wall during a great storm. 
They stated, however, that the base of 
the wall, which was the most important 
part of the structure, had received no in- 
jury, whatever. The expense of repair- 
ing the damage would amount to about 
£15,000, half of which, as it was the re- 
sult of a storm, would fall upon the con- 
tractors under the terms of their contract. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £49,930, for Holyhead and Port- 
patrick Harbours, &c. 

In reply to Mr. O’Retty, 

Me.. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
Holyhead Harbour was completed for the 
reception of passengers and mail packets. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
the Irish mails were very irregular, and 
the letters were not delivered until ten or 
eleven o’clock in the day. He asked when 
the Returns moved for by the hon. Member 
for Cork would be laid before the House ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the elaborate nature 
of the Returns had caused a delay in their 
production. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £70,677, to complete the sum for 
Publie Buildings in Ireland. 


(4.) £3,000, to complete the sum for 
New Record Buildings, Dublin. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
he understood it was not intended to 
complete the whole of these buildings in- 
ternally at present, but he believed that 
the cheapest plan would be to complete 
them at once. 

Mr. PEEL stated that the buildings 
were completed externally, but it was not 
thought necessary to go to the expense of 
fitting up more than four-tenths of the in- 
terior until it should be all required for use. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) £813, National Gallery of Ireland. 

(6.) £19,474, Lighthouses Abroad. 

In reply to Mr. Fivtay, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
lighthouses at the Bahamas were entirely 
supported by Parliamentary Votes. The 
other side of the Florida channel was ex- 
tremely well lighted by the American Go- 
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vernment and at the service of our shipping 
free of expense. With respect to the Little 
Basses Light ship, it was intended to make 
her self-supporting. Her only value was 
to ships passing to the Bay of Bengal, and 
it was thought desirable to levy a small 
due on all ships benefiting from that light. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he was 
glad to hear that some tolls were to be 
levied for these lights, for it was monstrous 
that the people of this country should be 
taxed for them. In the Bahamas there 
were no less than eight lighthouses, and 
he should like to have some explanation 
with respect to the new lighthouse which 
had been erected there at a cost of £7,500. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know whether any portion of the 
charge for the lighthouse at Ceylon was 
borne by that Island or by the Indian Go- 
vernment ? He was in favour of doing 
away, as far as was practicable, with pass- 
ing tolls, but then he did not think it right 
that the expense of maintaining a light- 
house at Ceylon should be defrayed alto- 
gether by this country. It was only fair 
that the Indian Government should pay half. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
prrticular portion of the Vote to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred was for the main- 
tenance, not of a lighthouse, but of a light- 
ship at Ceylon, aud that it was intended to 
make her as far as possible self-supporting. 
Ceylon had no special local interest in the 
keeping up of the vessel, which was chiefly 
of service tu the shipping passing up the 
Bay of Bengal. The Indian Government 
had, he believed, declined to contribnte 
towards the cost of the lightship, and it 
appeared to him but fair that the power 
should be exercised of levying dues on all 
ships which were benefited by her light. 
It would, he might add, be necessary to 
incur some further expense in that quarter 
in providing a spare ship to be made use 
of in case of accident. In answer to the 
hon. Member for Traro (Mr. Augustus 
Smith), he might state that it had been 
found expedient to have a new lighthouse 
at the Bahamas owing to the dangerous 
nature of the channel navigation. 

-Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that 
being of opinion that some portion of the 
expense of the lightship at Ceylon should 
be borne by the Indian Government, he 
should move that the Vote should be re- 
duced by half its amount. 


Vote agreed to, 
(7.) £4,000, Lunatic Asylum, Isle of 


Man. 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask how it was that, the Vote 
having been rejected by the House last 
year, it was again brought forward by the 
Government in the present Session ? 

Mr. PEEL said, he attributed the re- 
jection of the Vote last year partly to his 
not having explained the cireumstances 
under which it was introduced with suffi- 
cient clearness, and partly to the fact that 
the correspondence, which would have 
furnished a full explanation, had not been 
laid on the table of the House. That 
correspondence, however, had since been 
produced, and it would be seen by it that 
in 1858 the condition of the criminal pau- 
per lunatics in the Isle of Man having 
been brought under the notice of Mr. 
Walpole, at the time, Secretary for the 
Home Department, he had called the at- 
tention of the local authorities to the sub- 
ject, and that the result was an application 
to the Treasury, who had undertaken to 
pay half the expense of erecting a lunatic 
asylum io the island, provided the authori- 
ties there would undertake the payment of 
the other half. The House of Keys, 
availing themselves of that offer, had 
passed a Bill for the purpose of making 
the necessary valuation of property with 
the view to raise their share of the money, 
and the Government, under the circum- 
stances, deemed it to be their duty to 
carry into effect their part of the arrange- 
ment by proposing the present Vote. The 
Vote, in fact, was only the appropriation 
of a portion of the surplus revenue of the 
Isle of Man, which amounted to £10,000 
or £12,000 a- year, which was paid into 
the Imperial Exchequer. It was also 
thought that the island was entitled to this 
Vote because the Crown had bought the 
sovereign rights of the island. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he did not see on 
what ground the Isle of Man should be 
placed on a footing different from that of 
Scotland and all other parts of the King- 
dom, which were obliged to pay for lunatic 
asylums out of their own local taxes. If 
Scotch accounts were balanced in the same 
way as the Secretary to the Treasury pro- 
posed in the case of the Isle of Man, it 
would be found that Scotland also had a 
large surplus revenue. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he wished 
to ask, whether the county Mayo, which 
was at present spending £30,000 for pur- 
poses exactly similar to those covered by 
this Vote, would receive any assistance out 
of the public funds, if an application to 
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that effect were made. In what did the 
difference between this portion of the 
Kingdom and the Isle of Man consist ? 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury if he thought 
the House was bound to pass this Vote 
because the Government had promised to 
recommend its adoption. He did not see 
why the House should this year reverse 
the Vote of last year. 

Mr. PEEL said, the Isle of Man had a 
Legislature of its own. There was a 
great distinction between the Isle of Man 
and the county of Mayo. When the so- 
vereign rights of the Duke of Atholl were 
bought, it was thought equitable that the 
surplus revenues should be paid into the 
Exchequer. In his opinion this was a 
special case for the grant of public money. 
Before, the revenues of the island belonged 
toit, and were expended there, and it ap- 
peared no more than justice to expend now 
& portion of those revenues upon the local 
wants of the place. 

Me. DANBY SEYMOUR said, the 
proceeds of the Customs duties in this 
country were applied towards sustaining 
the general burdens, and unless the Isle 
of Man were prepared to maintain an 
army, navy, and police of its own, it ought 
to contribute towards the maintenance of 
these national forces before it could claim 
any surplus revenues. The fact of there 
being a surplus of £12,000 a year showed 
that the Isle of Man was wealthy, and had 
a good trade, and it surely could afford to 
pay for its own local expenses, as well as 
any other part of the Kingdom. 

Mr. FINLAY said, the Customs duties 
in the Isle of Man were not of the same 
amount as those in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. £300,000 were spent some 
years ago as a gross job in acquiring the 
sovereignty of the island, and now the 
Committee were asked to perpetuate a 
system thus inaugurated. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
he must protest against the doctrine that 
because sovereign rights had been acquired 
by the State over any portion of its proper 
dominions it was bound to spend in that 
portion of its territory whatever surplus 
revenues might arise therein. Such an 
agreement had once existed in Hanover, 
but at that time Hanover contributed 
largely to our military strength in time of 
war. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
know whether hon. Members had read the 
letter from the Governor, in which it was 
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gpa: out that the measures proposed to 
e carried out had been approved by three 
Governments. On the faith of that the 
local Government had raised a considerable 
sum. The asylum would contain accom- 
modation for criminal as well as pauper 
lunatics. Even in England and Ireland 
the State defrayed its share of the main- 
tenance of criminal lunatics. 


{COMMONS} 
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liberality than the colonies ? The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who spoke last was in 
error in supposing that the colonies contri- 
buted towards their own military defence, 
The rule had been that they did not so 
contribute, and the contrary principle was 
only of partial and recent adoption. He 
believed that the Isle of Man paid over to 
the Imperial Exchequer a larger proportion 











Lorpv JOHN BROWNE said, nothing | by far than any other dependency of the 
would be easier than to overcome the diffi- Empire. The dependencies which in many 
culty last suggested by removing the cri- | respects it most resembled were the Chan- 
minal lunatics from the Isle of Man to/nel Islands. The latter had an indepen- 
Dartmoor, or the nearest establishment of dent Legislature, but they did not contri- 
a suitable kind in the United Kingdom. | bute a farthing to their own defence, while 

Mr. AtpErMaN SALOMONS said, that | the Isle of Man paid over one-third of the 
some compromise should be adopted in this | whole revenue to this country. The Chan- 
matter. The House, he thought, would | nel Islands were so far favoured that they 
not haggle with so small an island for a received grants from the Privy Council for 
few thousand pounds if, as suggested, the their schools, without contributing a farth- 
national faith was pledged to the expen-|ing to the fund from whicli- those grants 
diture. | were taken. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, it was important! Mr. BLACKBURN said, he saw no 
to ascertain how the faith of the country | reason why the lunatic asylums of the Isle 
stood pledged, if at all. If an undertaking | of Man should be paid for out of the Im- 
by a Secretary of State that he would) perial Exchequer. The Vote was refused 
a My apge vee soa “ys last year, wes gen in the ars of any 
amounted to a pledge on the part of the| new arguments, was a very good reason 
country to grant the money asked for, the for refusing it again. 

Committee of Supply might as well aban-| Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, that if 
don its functions at once. He wished to| hon. Members would read the note ap- 
understand distinctly from the right hon.' pended to the Estimate they would find 
Gentleman whether the statement that the | that _ probable cost of this building was 
Isle of Man possessed a revenue and a about £20,000, in addition to £2,016 for 
Legislature of its own, was to be taken as | the purchase of the site. Half the amount 
a declaration that the Isle of Man under- | was to be provided by Parliament, and the 
took its own defence, and would not make other half by the a ~ The House was 
avy call on the national forces. The|now asked to vote £4,000, which was 
colonies paid towards the Imperial expense | one-half the cost of the site, and of such 
incurred in their military defence. The! portion of the work as would be paid for 
Isle of Man was a part of the Empire, with | within the year. The correspondence was 
a local Legislature, but it did not pay for laid before Parliament in 1864, and he 
its own defence. The House could not} wished to know why the Government did 
admit that it was bound by any engage- | not take the opinion of the House on this 
ments which might have been made by | subject at an earlier period. 
any Member of the Government as to the) Sik COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
payment of this money. , agreed that the expenses of lunatic asy- 
QUEER Rac ge bray: = po pe | ee gr 4 = by local rates. 
said, that no Member of the present | An objection to this Vote, however, came 
Government would presume that he could | with an ill grace from Members for Scot- 
bind the House beforehand to any Vote of | land, for the very next Vote was one of 
money. The authorities of the Isle of | £20,000 for Courthouses in Scotland. In 
Man, however, had reason to expect, from | Ireland the latter expenses were defrayed 
the assurances, first of the late Sir George | out of county rates. 
Lewis, and afterwards in still stronger; Coons. DUNNE said, he thought it 
terms of the Government of Lord Derby, | quite right to restore to the Isle of Man 
that the Vote now before the House wonld| £13,000 of the money taken from the 
be recommended and supported by the | island in taxes, but the Government forgot 
Government. Did the Parliament of this| that they drew £4,000,000 out of Ire- 
country treat the Isle of Man with greater | land. 


Sir George Grey 
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Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £4,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1866, towards,the erec- 
tion in the Isle of Man of an Asylum for the 
reception of Criminal and other Lunatics.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 49; 
Noes 33: Majority 16. 


Vote agreed to, 


(8.) £20,000, Sheriff Court Houses, 
Scotland. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
ask for some explanation of the large sum 
of £38,000 for the Sheriff's Court of 
Edinburgh, which was not larger than 
other Courts in various parts of Scotland. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it had 
been very difficult to obtain a site, and 
though the sum was large, it was not larger 
than the necessities of the case required. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £27,000, Rates for Government 
Property. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, there was no 
ground for assisting local rates in England 
out of the Consolidated Fund when nothing 
of the kind was done in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MATION said, it was only within 
the last few years this Vote had been pro- 
posed. It was an enormous advantage to 
the people of Greenwich to have Govern- 
ment establishments there. Would the 
hon. Members for Greenwich and Woolwich 
be content to-morrow that those establish- 
ments should be transferred to the Shannon 
or the Cove of Cork? If the establish- 
ments were removed to Ireland, and grants 
were asked in aid of local assessments, 
there would not be the least chance of 
getting them. Government establishments 
prevented pauperism. He should oppose 
the Vote, and if encouraged would go to 
a division upon it. 

Mr. Atpermay SALOMONS said, the 
Committee that sat upstairs had settled 
the question of Government rating. His 
non. and learned Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) 
spoke of the advantage of Government 
establishments. But in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, where the dockyard 
was, the rates were 12s. in the pound. 
Was there anything like that in Ireland ? 
In Woolwich, also, where the Government 
occupied the best part of the river frontage 
the rates were exceedingly high. Of late 
years various improvements in drainage, 
lighting, and other matters had been in- 
troduced for the whole district, and would 
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it not be monstrous that the Government 
occupying lands for the benefit of the na- 
tion should not contribute to the expenses 
incurred? Who wore the roads? Why 
the artillery, and the people paid for them. 
Were the Government of this country so 
poor that in places where they possessed 
these large establishments the inhabitants 
should light, watch, pave, and make sewers, 
and the Sencamant pay no rates? The 
fact was that this Vote was miserably 
small and inadequate, and ought to be 
increased, 

Mr. WILALLEY said, he thought that 
the Government establishments at Wool- 
wich added more to the value of the pro- 
perty in their neighbourhood than that 
property was depreciated by the additional 
poor rate at which it was assessed. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that this £27,000 could surely not be the 
whole sum to be contributed by the Go- 
vernment in aid of local rating. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask, whether it was intended that any 
portion of the money should be applied in 
payment of rates in Ireland or Scotland ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that no distinction was 
made between England and any part of the 
United Kingdom. There were two heads 
into which this Vote was divided. The 
first related to property newly acquired by 
the Government. With regard to this 
property, the Government indemnified the 
parish against any loss sustained by its 
transfer from private hands to those of the 
Government, and the same rates were paid 
as it would have been liable to if it had 
remained private property. But there was 
this condition — that the rateable value 
should continue the same as it was when the 
property was acquired by the Government. 
That course, he thought, satisfied every 
claim which could be preferred by the 
parishes concerned. It was true that the 
parishes lost the advantage of any increasing 
value, but this was a conjectural estimate, 
and you must take into account the benefit 
conferred upon the district by the large 
scale of Government expenditure. In such 
au arrangement the Government were for- 
tified by the authority of Parliament, this 
being the rule laid down with regard to 
purchases made for fortification purposes. 
The other head referred to property long 
in the possession of the Government. That 
property had always been exempted from 
rating, and the Government thought this 
exemption ought to continue, and that the 
present body of ratepayers had no right 
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to the benefit asked for by them, they 
having acquired their property in the parish 
knowing that the Government property 
there paid no rates. The only exception 
to the general rule thus laid down of 
maintaining the non-liability of this class 
of Government property was where the 
proportion of that property to the rateable 
property of the parish was very large. 
This proportion as recommended by the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, was fixed 
at one-sixth, and he thought that such an 
arrangement would meet the claims of the 
parishes on account of any burdens which 
might devolve on them owing to those 
Government establishments. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
thought that the recommendation of the 
Committee, which was presided over by 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, should 
be carried out, and the rating of Govern- 
ment property be regulated by Act of 
Parliament. At present it was altogether 
an arbitrary matter. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he must remind the 
Committee that, with ordinary persons, it 
was the quarter sessions which decided 
upon the rating, but the Government 
claimed to assess themselves. The Com- 
mittee which had been referred to came to 
the conclusion that Government property 
ought to be rated upon the same principles 
as the property of individuals; but now 
the Government asked the Committee to 
vote this sum of £27,000, as representing 
the total amount it should contribute to the 
rates for all its property in the United 
Kingdom. Such a proposition was absurd, 
and he hoped that next Session the question 
would be dealt with in a more satisfactory 
manner. 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, his 
attention had been drawn to the inadequate 
contributions which the Government made 
to the rates of those districts in which their 
great establishments were situate. In the 
principle of exempting Government estab- 
lishments from local rates on the ground 
that they benefited the district in which 
they were situated were carried out, every 
large private establishment ought to be ex- 
empt also. Whatever advantages resulted 
to certain districts from the presence of 
Government establishments, those advan- 
tages were counterbalanced by the conse- 
quent disadvantages. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, that hard- 
ships did arise to individuals from the 
present system, but it must be recollected 
that the system was not one of to-day, but 

Mr. Peel 
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had existed for a long period of time, and 
to call upon the Government to contribute 
to the rates on account of all these estab- 
lishments, in the same proportion as indi- 
viduals, would impose a charge upon the 
public purse that would affright the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and, in fact, 
would lead only to taking out of one pocket to 
put into another. It might, indeed, render it 
necessary to re-impose a part of the in- 
come tax which had been taken off. He 
hoped, however, the subject would be fully 
considered in a future Session. 

Sir BROOK BRIDGES said, he wished 
to ask for some explanation of the different 
modes of assessment adopted by the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. PEEL said, the difference consisted 
in the fact that the Government did not 
think they ought to pay upon the same 
principle in places where the property had 
been long in the possession of the Go- 
vernment as in places where property had 
been recently acquired and thus transferred 
from ratepaying occupiers to them. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he thought that 
the same principle of contributing to rates 
should apply to every part of the United 
Kingdom. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. HADFIELD moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Hadfield.) 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not persist in his 
Motion. It was early, twenty minutes to 
eleven, and if, as was supposed, Parliament 
was to rise in the second week of July, 
some progress must be made with the Es- 
timates with which at present they were 
very backward. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(10.) £51,064, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he saw a charge in 
the Estimate for the attendant on the ven- 
tilation of the House. That individual was 
paid by the country for pumping cold and 
unwholesome air into the House to circulate 
about the feet of hon. Members to such an 
extent that it was impossible for hon. 
Members to remain in it in the early part 
of the Session, and it was the most cruel 
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thing possible to ask the House to vote 
anything for his salary. The House was 
kept in such an uncomfortable state that 
some hon. Members were unable to remain 
for the night, and others were obliged to re- 
tire to warm themselves to enable them to 
return to their duties. The House was made 
so injurious to health that hon. Members 
suffered very considerably in consequence. 
When the east wind was blowing it was 
thought in this country to be a very com- 
fortable thing to get inside a building ; 
but in that House the east wind blew as 
disagreeably as it did outside. Some at- 
tributed the disagreeable state of the House 
to the gas in the roof, but that was a very 
curious idea, when in truth the whole evil 
was caused by the cold air that was blown 
into the House from below. The sooner 
the nuisance was got rid of the better. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had made a 
personal application to the officer in ques- 
tion, and his reply had been very unsatis- 
factory. He(Mr. Whalley) could not do his 
duty, although he had tried his best, and 
the effect of the present arrangements was 
to drive away all the independent Mem- 
bers. He understood the law of nature 
to be that the upper stratum of air should 
be cooler than the lower, in order that 
the impurities of human breath and other 
impurities might be carried off. But in 
that House they had created an artificial 
heat above. The system of ventilation 
adopted in that House was the cruellest form 
of despotism ever invented. Instead of allow- 
ing the hot air to escape they sent it down 
on hon. Members. He had been up above 
and down below, and really—speaking for 
himself—he could not stand it. Whether it 
was by creating an artificial heat above or 
forcing in artificial east winds from below 
he could not say, but the system of ven- 
tilation was fundamentally wrong; and 
nothing could be more deliberately ruinous 
to the health of independent Members. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11). £39,488, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to call at- 
tention to the large expenditure for mes- 
sengers, not only in this, but in all the 
public Departments. The sum asked for 
the expenses of messengers in all the 
public Departments in London was no less 
than £34,794. When he had occasion to 
make any communication to a public De- 
partment he usually intrusted it to the post, 
and he generally found that it arrived 
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safely; but whenever he received an answer 
it was delivered by a messenger. Why 
could not the Departments make use of the 
Post Office in the same way instead of hay- 
ing such a multitude of messengers, many 
of whom were lounging about doing nothing. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
turn his attention to the subject he would 
find that at least one-third of the staff 
would be quite sufficient. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask why it was necessary to 
come to that House for Votes on Account 
if the salaries were due atthe end of the 
quarter? 

Mr. PEEL said, the salaries were paid 
at the end of the quarter, but by the recent 
Appropriation Acts it was impossible to use 
any of the unappropriated balances, and 
consequently he was obliged to come to that 
House for a Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12 ) £20,188, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask how 
it was that in the Vote for the Treasury 
the number of messengers employed, and 
the salaries given, were stated in detail, 
and a lump sum taken for the Home 
Office? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the latter sum 
was limited to the Home Office alone ; 
whereas in the Treasury it included those 
employed in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s Office also, and they required to be 
separated. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not see why 
the details could not be given in both 
cases. 

Mr. PEEL said, they should be given 
next year. 

Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £48,885, to complete the sum for 
the Foreign Office. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that as 
we had adopted a policy of non-interven- 
tion—of never assisting our friends, and 
of letting any injustice go on in any part 
of the world—the time had come when 
some of our Foreign Office machinery 
might be dispensed with. In the new 
path of peace on which we had entered 
we had neither to defend our territories 
nor raise a finger when treaties are broken. 
The only object of our diplomacy had 
hitherto been to prevent other nations from 
going to war. Nobody ever proposed se- 
riously to attack us; the only way in 
which we ever got into wars was by de- 
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fending our friends, and if we had made 
up our minds to let our friends take care 
of themselves, and let foreign nations go 
on cutting each other’s throats within 
sight of us without interfering, we might 
as well get rid of some of the expense 
which our diplomacy caused us. [*‘ Move, 
move !’’] Certainly not; he was not going to 
do anything so invidious. His hon. Friend 
opposite the Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Layard) had now quite a sinecure in his 
post of Under Secretary for Foreign A ffairs. 
In former times he had had occasion to 
trouble him very frequently; but latterly 
he had not had occasion to ask him a 
single question. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that in reply to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Devizes, he would say that the question of 
the maintenance of our Foreign Office did 
not depend upon the adoption or not of 
the principle of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other nations. The voice of 
history warned us that so long as this 
country maintained its Protestant princi- 
ples and remained the great bulwark of 
civil and religious liberty, it must always 
expect to have arrayed against it the ani- 
mosity of States which had a different 
policy. This country was an asylum of 
persons who for their political or their 
religious principles had to leave the land 
of their birth, and as long as we desired 
to have England pre-eminent in upholding 
the principles of civil and religious liberty 
we must maintain our Foreign Office. 


Vote agreed to, as was also, 


(14.) £23,658, to complete the sum for 
the Colonial Department. 


(15.) £13,824, Privy Council Office. 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, that 
he did not think the country got value for 
the £1,500 paid to the Medical Officer of 
the Privy Council. Considerable sums had 
been spent on experiments connected with 
vaccination. He thought that the experi- 
ments and Reports of the medical branch 
of the Department were superficial, and 
the conclusions come to empirical and not 
satisfactory. 

CotoneEL DUNNE said, he wished to 
know was this medical officer the gen- 
tleman who had made the very elaborate 
Report which had been used by the Go- 
vernment in the recent debates on the 
Poor Laws, and who seemed to have a 
very slight acquaintance with truth. If so, 
the salary ought to be stopped. In re- 
ferring to that Report his observation was 
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founded on the statements made by hon. 
Members in the course of the debate. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the docu- 
ment referred to was not penned actually by 
an officer of the Government, but by a gen- 
tleman specially employed for the particular 
duty. He (Mr. Bruce) was not then prepared 
to accede to the criticizms passed by cer- 
tain hon. Members upon it. He should 
on Monday have an opportunity of confer- 
ring with Dr. Hunter, when, he believed, 
he would be able to show the House that 
the charges directed against that gentle- 
man were made under a misapprehension. 
He (Mr. Bruce) referred especially to those 
of the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire. He must say, that he 
know no more able nor hardworking officer 
than Dr. Simon, who had already conferred 
the greatest benefits upon the public by his 
inquiries, which had been attended with the 
best results to the public heslth. He be- 
lieved that those inquiries ought te be con- 
tinued by that gentleman. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
concurred in the opinion that the Privy 
Council should have the means of prose- 
cuting these local medical inquiries, But 
the question for consideration was whether 
the expenses were not exorbitant for what 
they obtained. It was well that the Board 
of Health was done away with, inasmuch 


as it had made foolish Reports, which in- 


vited the severest criticizms year by year. 
The present system, which was established 
in its stead, was a much better one. This 
Department of the Government should, 
however, pay more attention to the way 
in which those Reports were made up if 
they wished to enlist the respect of the 
House for them. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he wished 
to know how the Special Report was to be 
paid for. How did it appear in the Esti- 
mates? He was not prepared to join in 
the remarks which had been made adverse 
to it, because the more clear and bold the 
colouring of pictures relating to the domi- 
ciliary arrangements of the poor the 
better. He felt sure that on a fair and 
candid report a state of things far blacker 
and more disgraceful to our civilization 
would be found in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts than that reported in the agricultural 
neighbourhoods. As an owner of property 
in the manufacturing districts he had found 
himself continually foiled in his efforts to 
provide for the manufacturing classes 
dwellings more favourable to decency and 
comfort by the ignorance of the very peo- 
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ple for whose welfare he had expended 
his money. It was of no use to furnish 
their rooms with the means of ventilation 
if the people would never open the win- 
dows; when he had made arrangements for 
ample and separate sleeping accommoda- 
tion, a large portion of the space so pro- 
vided would be used for the purposes of 
lumber and storage, and the whole family 
would crowd into one room. Instead, 
therefore, of reporting adversely upon the 
condition of the agricultural districts only, 
he hoped that the medical officer would give 
an equally graphic and an impartial de- 
scription of the existing state of things in 
both agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
triets. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the scheme 
alluded to by his hon. Friend was included 
in the contingent expenses under the Public 
Health Act, 21 & 22 Vict. c. 97, which 
amounted to £7,000, including £2,000 
for the National Vaccine Establishment, 
and £2,000 for vaccination inspection. 
The Report alluded to contained a great 
many particulars with reference to an out- 
break of fever at Liverpool, and the seven 
volumes of Reports which had hitherto ap- 
peared had treated the subject of our large 
towns at considerable length. He believed 
that the charge against Dr. Hunter of pre- 
senting a report in which his adverse criti- 
cizm was the result of animus was most 
unjust. It was the first time it had been 
made, though he had frequently before 
used strong terms of censure. 

Mr. HUNT said, he believed that Dr. 
Hunter’s inquiries would lead to more ac- 
curate reports if some notification of his 
intended visit to the part of the country 
were made by that gentleman, so that 
persons in the neighbourhood might have 
an opportunity of furnishing him with cor- 
rect information and of rebutting charges 
made by interested parties. 

CotoxeL DUNNE said, he was unable 
to judge himself of the accuracy of Dr. 
Hunter’s report, but a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House (Mr. Henley) had said 
that it was incorrect, and that statement 
was echoed on both sides of the House. 

Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £50,523, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Trade. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
must complain of the cost incurred through 
the registration of joint-stock companies, 
and thought that some fees for registration 
ought to be charged. 
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Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
must call the attention of the hon. Ba- 
ronet to the fact that fees to the amount 
of £21,000 were received in the year 1864. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the expenses in connection with this Vote 
had increased from £65,000 last year and 
£62,000 the previous year to £68,000 in 
the present Estimate. The increase of 
expenditure on account of superannuation 
was especially objectionable. Two gentle- 
men, Lord Hobart, and Mr. Edgar Bowring, 
had been superannuated, one at the age 
of thirty-eight and the other at the age of 
forty. One of these Gentlemen, Mr. Edgar 
Bowring held two offices, and though only 
one of those offices had been abo- 
lished, his superannuation was calculated 
on the salaries of both offices. He 
should like to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of this Depart- 
ment, who was not only known as an 
advanced Reformer, but was an advocate 
of peace, and above all retrenchment, 
whether these gentlemen had been em- 
ployed in any other Department of the 
publie service after the alteration or abo- 
lition of the offices they previously held. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he thought that 
now the restrictions had been so much 
removed from trade, one-tenth or even one- 
half of this Vote might be devoted to the 
protection and encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and that the name of the office itself 
might be changed to ‘‘ the Board of Trade 
and Agriculture.” 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
know how much the Vote had been in- 
creased by the Railway Bills passed last 
year. Great hopes had been entertained 
that the Board of Trade would have been 
able to relieve hon. Members of a large 
portion of the duties which devolved upon 
them with respect to railroads. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he hoped 
that in future the Vote for the Designs 
Office would appear either in the Patent 
Vote, orin the Vote for Education, Science, 
and Art. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there 
was an inquiry into the office of the Board 
of Trade, with a view to its re-organiza- 
tion, and the office of registrar was abolish- 
ed. The office of registrar had been abo- 
lished, and Mr. Edgar Bowring took the 
superannuation allowance to which he was 
entitled under the Act for an abolished 
office. With regard to Lord Hobart, his 
duties had become very slight, and he re- 
tired upon a superannuation allowance on 
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the understanding that if duties could be 
found for him in the service of the Govern- 
ment, he would be required to perform 
them. With regard to the general staff 
of the Office it was not greater than was 
necessary for the work to be done. Parlia- 
ment, by passing year after year new Acts, 
had been imposing upon the Board of 
Trade duties which required a considerable 
staff to perform them. He (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) would be glad if he could see his way 
to a reduction of the number of officials ; 
but he did not think that object could be 
attained without impairing the efficiency 
of the Department. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask, how it was that the salary 
of the chief of the Statistical Department 
had been increased from £800 to £1,000. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
reason was that there had been an addi- 
tion to his duties by the abolition of other 
offices. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved, 
that Progress be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen.) 

Mr. PEEL said, he hoped that the 
Vote for Exchequer Bonds would first be 
taken. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(17.) £1,000,000, Exchequer Bonds. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’ — (Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 121 ; 
Noes 44: Majority 77. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL. 
[But 86.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. VANCE said, he must move the 
adjournment of the debate, on the ground 
of the lateness of the hour and the absence 
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of the hon. Member (Mr. Newdegate), 
who was unfortunately indisposed. Many 
Members wished to speak on a subject 
of such enormous importance. He was 
anxious to know whether Government were 
inclined to accept the proposal that had 
been thrown out in the course of the de- 
bate upon this Bill by the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole)—namely, that 
Government should take charge of the 
matter, and should frame one uniform 
oath, that would afford adequate protection 
to the Established Church, and could be 
taken by all Members of the House, 
of whatever religious persuasion. He 
thought, from the general expression of 
the feeling of the House upon the subject, 
that this was the course the Government 
were bound to adopt. In the expectation 
that they would do so he made the Motion. 
Sm BROOK BRIDGES, in seconding 
the Motion, said, a great nuxaber of Mem- 
bers interested in the question had been 
induced to leave the House in consequence 
of seeing so many Orders of the Day on 
the Votes, and therefore it would not be 
fair to force the matter on in their absence. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick, whether he 
would not, under the circumstances, post- 
pone the consideration of the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the debate be now adjourned.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, that in answer to 
the appeal of the hon. Baronet, he could 
only say that the measure had already 
been twice postponed. There had been a 
decisive majority in favour of the Bill. He 
did not wish to take any unfair advantage, 
but as he was a private Member, and 
therefore had not the control of the busi- 
ness of the House, he could only put the 
Bill down as the first business to be gone 
into by the House, and if the matter was 
always to be postponed, no private Member 
would undertake to introduce a Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, this was a 
question of very serious importance and 
nicety. On a former occasion a person of 
great authority had made a suggestion, and 
he now asked whether the Government was 
prepared to take charge of this important 
question. He did not think the proposal of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Vance) at all unrea- 
sonable. By adopting this course the Go- 
vernment would meet the wishes of the 
House, and, at the same time, preserve 
the securities for the Protestant Consti- 
tution. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Bill | a tendency at once to throw into the cate- 


proposed an oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholic Members, which would leave but 
a slight difference between the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic oaths. He thought 
that one uniform oath would be very desir- 
able. If the singular portion of the former 
oath, dating from the Emancipation Act, 
which required Protestants to swear that 
they did not believe that the Pope had 
power to exercise any spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in this country, were 
expunged, the oaths would be exactly 
alike. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was not only sorry 
but surprised that after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) the 
right hon. Baronet was not prepared to 
substitute a uniform oath for that proposed 
by the Bill, which he believed afforded 
no possible security to the Protestant 
Church. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was perfectly aware that 
it had been suggested that Government 
should take charge of this Bill, but he was 
not aware that Government had entered 
into any arrangement to do so. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) that 
the Government should have undertaken 
the duty of legislation on this subject if it 
had appeared to them that by so doing 
they would have promoted the object bet- 
ter than by leaving the matter in the 
hands of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mon- 
sell). He did not think there was any 
reason for supposing that such would be 
the result of the Government undertaking 
the subject. It was true that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole) had expressed his desire 
that the Government should take the mat- 
ter up, but he had not indicated the basis 
of arrangement or pointed out the way of 
settlement. No doubt it would be the 
duty of the Government to bring in a Bill 
to enact an oath that would be entirely 
satisfactory to all parties if they could see 
their way to do so, but as there was no 
mode by which they could at present unite 
all parties in assenting to any proposal, it 
surely was not their duty todo it. It was, 
doubtless, expedient as a general rule that 
questions of importance should be handled 
by the Government, but he greatly doubted 
whether that was the case in the present 
instance, They were not altogether with- 
out experience in the matter. It had been 
found on a former occasion that the taking 
up of the subject by the Government had 





gory of party questions in a far greater 
degree than when it was in the hands of 
a private Member. When a Bill of the 
same kind was introduced by Lord Russell, 
with all the weight and authority of the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, that mea- 
sure failed to pass ; whereas his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Monsell), availing himself of 
his position and just influence as an in- 
dependent Member, had succeeded in ob- 
taining for his Bill the assent not only of 
alarge majority of that House, but hap- 
pily of a majority very variously composed; 
and he had received valuable support from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in the shape not 
only of votes, but also of very able speeches, 
He congratulated his right hon. Friend on 
having placed the question in a position so 
favourable. The results which had at- 
tended his labours went far to show that 
the Government had done wisely in leaving 
the matter to him, and likewise in forbear- 
ing to bring forward at the present mo- 
ment what might be a more perfect mea- 
sure, lest they should fail in carrying that 
more perfect measure, and also obstruct 
the most valuable object of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Vance) had said that in con- 
sequence of the illness of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Newdegate), and also as it was past 
twelve o'clock, he thought that the debate 
should be adjourned ; but he had not said 
that the Government, or anybody else, 
should have brought in such a Bill. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, it was obvious 
that a very great change of opinion had 
taken place on the subject since the period 
referred to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had given a cordial vote in 
favour of the Bill, believing that the time 
had passed when the dreadful things 
once attributed to the Roman Catholics 
were to be apprehended, and also that no 
real security was obtained for the Estab- 
lished Church by the oath. Bntas a Pro- 
testant he would be placed in a disadvan- 
tageous position, as compared with the 
Roman Catholics, if he were asked to 
swear to more than they were required to 
swear to. All denominations should be 
placed upon one footing in that matter, 
and he thought that no more fitting op- 
portunity was likely to occur than the 
present for the Government bringing for- 
ward such a measure. 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, that if 
this Bill were passed Protestant Members 
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could then bring in a Bill to alter their 
oath in a similar way. He thought that 
the Government should give an early 
Government day to discuss the present 
Bill. 

Viscount GALWAY had thought it 
remarkable that the Government should 
have been so ready to report Progress at 
half past eleven ; but the reason was evi- 
dent now. It was only fair that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), who was prevented by indis- 
position from being present, should have 
an opportunity of expressing his opinions 
on that question. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire had 
ample opportunity for speaking when the 
Bill was introduced, and he might also 
have addressed the House on Wednesday 
before the debate closed, if he had thought 
proper. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, that any attempt 
by the Government to bring in a new Bill 
this Session would only result in the ques- 
tion being postponed perhaps for another 
Bix years. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to put 
it to the House, whether they ought not to 
show some little consideration for the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) 
who might have retarded the Bill if he 
had risen to speak upon the second read- 
ing, and who really had had no sufficient 
opportunity of expressing his opinion upon 
it. The question was, in what manner the 
oath was to be altered, leaving out words 
which to the ordinary understanding were 
not intelligible. Before the House went 
into Committee the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Monsell) should inform the House on 
what authority he was prepared to justify 
the change he sought to introduce. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that it 
was undesirable to pass this measure at the 
present moment, because its adoption would 
necessarily be associated by the public with 
the recent attacks upon the Irish Church 
and the approaching elections. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he was one who attached very little impor- 
tance to oaths of this kind. They were 
too easily taken, and too often forgotten ; 
but, holding these opinions, he must say 
that it was inexpedient at the present time 
to — the change which was sought, 
and this for two reasons. First, on ac- 
count of the repeated attacks made in this 
House upon the Irish Church ; secondly, 
on account of the near approach of the 
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general election. It would be said that 
this Bill was brought in for the purpose of 
influencing votes then. Though it might 
be of some advantage to the Government, 
eare should be taken lest the course which 
was adopted might arouse the Protestant 
feelings of the nation. 

Mr. DENMAN said, this was a cowardly 
and unworthy argument. Because it might 
be said that they were doing something 
which they knew to be just under the 
pressure of the approaching election, there- 
fore they were to perpetuate what they 
knew to be unjust. If this was ajust Bill 
hon. Members ought to support it, and not 
care what the people might say out of 
doors with respect to the motives which 
actuated its supporters. Touse the words 
of the right hon. the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, ‘‘ the oath was offen- 
sive, and contained insulting statements.” 
If this was so they ought to get rid of it. 

Mr. WALPOLE: As the hon. and 
learned Member has alluded to me I may 
say a few words, especially as the argu- 
ment I used was hardly that which he has 
attributed to me. The argument! used 
was this—and the more I have thought 
upon it the more I am prepared to ad- 
here to it—that when you make a deliber- 
ate compact—tacitly it may be, not in 
words, perhaps—when you come to a de- 
liberate agreement or understanding that 
upon certain conditions a great change is 
to be made in your law, you ought not to 
disturb the conditions unless you see some 
great practical grievance pressing upon 
some persons, and the grievance ought to 
be made out to the satisfaction of the 
House. I adhere to the view that if it 
were made out to the satisfaction of the 
House that there are circumstances which 
require an alteration in the oath such a 
change ought only to be made after the 
gravest consideration, and to be recom- 
mended on the responsibility of the Ad- 
visers of the Crown. And further, that if 
we see a change necessary we ought to 
consider whether we can frame the oath in 
such a form of words as that all Members 
of the House may take it. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take the matter 
in hand I will do my best to see what form 
of oath is to be framed. But unless the 
Government do so, after thirty years dur- 
ing which this oath has been taken, and 
which was confirmed in 1858, it is hardly 
fair at this advanced period of the Ses- 
sion to expect Members to assent to change 
without more discussion upon the subject, 
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and especially at this hour of the night. 

This is a course which ought not to be 

pursued, and until a proper opportunity is 

offorded it is not reasonable at this hour to 
ress the measure. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, as some 
hon. Members spoke in favour of a uniform 
oath they ought to bear in mind that there 
was a class (the Jews) which had been 
recently admitted by Resolution to seats in 
this House, and that the admission was a 
kind of by-play. It would be fairer to 
consider how the oath could be framed to 
meet this class. 


Question put, “‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
115: Majority 71. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. BANKS STANHOPE moved that 
the House adjourn, and he did so on account 
of the course taken by the Government. 
In order to favour the present Bill they had 
intentionally neglected the business of the 
House by abstaining from proceeding with 
the Estimates, though on other days they 
charged Members on the Opposition side 
with obstructing business when particular 
items were objected to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.” —( Mr. 
Banks Stanhope.) 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that at half 
past ten o'clock a Motion was made to 
report Progress, but the Government never- 
theless went on with the Estimates until 
twenty minutes to twelve o’clock. The 
House had by the division expressed a de- 
cided opinion that the Bill ought to be pro- 
ceeded with; but as at that hour it would 
be impossible to make much progress with 
the Bill, he suggested that the Bill should 
now be allowed to gointo Committee, with 
the understanding that Progress would be 
immediately afterwards reported. 

Mr. VANCE said, he feared that if that 
course were pursued it would be afterwards 
impossible for any one to move an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee to frame a uniform 
oath to be taken by all Members. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought the con- 
duct of some hon. Members very incon- 
sistent. They complained that the Govern- 
ment did not make the Bill a Government 
measure, and when the Government did 
the next best thing, by allowing the Bill to 
come on for discussion at half-past eleven 
o’clock, they still objected to that course. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed that the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Vance) was under 
a mistake in supposing that if the Bill went 
into Committee and Progress were reported, 
it would not afterwards be competent for 
an hon. Member to move an Instruction to 
the Committee. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought that 
if the course suggested by the Secretary 
for the Home Department was followed 
there would be every opportunity for the 
further discussion of the subject. 

Viscount GALWAY said, that if the 
Government thought the Bill of such im- 
portance as to induce them to give up pro- 
ceeding with the Estimates at so early an 
hour as they had done, with a view to its 
being brought on, they ought to take the 
subject into their own hands. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that hon. Mem- 
bers were entitled to have a full opportu- 
nity of discussing whether the House should 
or should not go into Committee on the 
Bill. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, that if the 
Government were in earnest in their sup- 
port of the Bill, and were desirous that it 
should not be a shuttlecock between op- 
posing parties, they ought to lend his right 
hon. Colleague all the facility and assist- 
ance in their power in pressing it forward. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the Bill, 
if it were to pass that House, would have 
to go before another Assembly, composed 
of lawyers and statesmen, who would give 
it a calm and conscientious consideration, 
and that if it were sent up to that Assem- 
bly in a crude shape it might be very 
summarily rejected. He would, therefore, 
suggest that the best chance for its suc- 
cess would be to allow it to be discussed 
fairly, with the view to the introduction 
into it of such Amendments as were de- 
sirable, and as hon. Members on his side 
of the House were prepared to propose. 
For his own part, nothing would ever in- 
duce him to consent to depart from the 
vital principle of the constitution as estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and which he 
conceived to be embodied in the oath as it 
now stood. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman was de- 
termined to adhere to the principle of the 
constitution as he supposed it to be em- 
bodied in the Roman Catholic oath— 

Mr. WHITESIDE explained that he 
referred to the oath taken by Protestants, 
in which they denied not only the tem- 
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ral, but the ecclesiastical and spiritual 
jurisdiction of foreign Powers. 

Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had given 
good reason why they should only do one 
thing at a time. He would leave those 
who did not hold the pernicious doctrine 
to which he objected to say they did not, 
and those who did hold it should not be 
required to renounce it. That being so, 
what great bulwark of the constitution was 
to be found in the circumstance that those 
who did not believe in the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Pope expressed their non- 
belief—however great the satisfaction they 
derived from it—while they had no fear 
of the non-renunciation of the contrary be- 
lief in the case of Roman Catholics who 
held those pernicious doctrines. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was an- 
swering what the Home Secretary had 
said with respect to altering the oath by 
striking out the words which contained the 
principle which he (Mr. Whiteside) advo- 
cated. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) had called a 
distinction between the Church and its 
temporalities a flimsy one, but he would 
remind him that it was a distinction made 
by that eminent statesman, Edmund Burke. 
In his speech on Wednesday the right hon. 
Gentleman went as far, in order to insult 
the Roman Catholics, as the form of the 
House allowed him. 


Question put, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
102: Majority 66. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.’’ 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he should make 
another Motion of adjournment, as a mat- 
ter of form, to enable him to state that the 
learned Attorney General would never have 
ventured on the address he had delivered 
a few minutes previously at an hour when 
the House was in a frame of mind to un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to order. 
As the right hon. Gentleman having the 
conduct of the Bill was understood to be 
willing to accede to the Motion, perhaps 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) would not object to shorten his 
speech. 

Mrz. WHITESIDE said, that when the 
Attorney General chose to raise upon a 
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proper occasion the question that it was 
of no importance that there was a denial 
—a constitutional legal denial—of that 
which he sneered at—namely, the jurisdic- 
tion of any foreign Power in our law, he 
was willing to discuss it fairly with him. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had left out the 
words which alone raised the matter be- 
tween them. The denial of the jurisdic- 
tion of any foreign power in our law was 
in the present oath. [Mr. Wuiresive: 
Spiritual.] The right hon. Gentleman put 
in the word “ spiritual”? now. With re- 
gard to that, those who did not believe— 
and all who were Protestant did not believe 
—in the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope 
professed that in the oath taken in the 
House. But if the holding a different 
tenet were dangerous to the constitution it 
would follow that those whe held it would 
be asked to take the same oath. They 
were informed that all our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects held that tenet, and it was 
not considered so dangerous as to induce 
us to ask them to renounce it. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would agree 
to the Motion for the adjournment. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


INLAND REVENUE ACTS. 

Resolution [May 18] reported. 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
allowing a Maltster the option of having the 
Excise Duty on Malt made by him charged accord- 
ing to the weight of the Grain used in the making 
of such Malt instead of by measure.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequver, and Mr. 
Pre. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 161.] 


SALMON FISHERY ACT (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment Bill 
do consist of seventeen Members :—Committee 
nominated : — Mr. Barina, Mr. Acianp, Mr. 
Cavenpisa Bentincx, Mr. Henry Fenwick, Mr. 
Epwarp Fenwick, Mr. Fiemine, Mr. Hisserr, 
Mr. Kyient, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Lycon, Lorp 
Rosert Montagu, Mr. Morritt, Cotonet Pennant, 
Mr. Wuattey, Mr. Percy Wynpaam, Mr. M‘Manon, 
and Mr. Macxiz :—Five to be the quorum. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law respecting the election, 
payment, and duties of Coroners in Ireland. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 22, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Serecr Comarrezs — On River 
Shannon (Navigation and Drainage) appointed 
(List of Committee). 

Pustic Bius— First Reading—County Voters 
Registration * (116); Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands Acts (Ireland) Amendment * 
(117); Commissioners of Supply Meetings 
(Scotland) *(118); Parsonages * (119). 

Second Reading — Pheasants (Ireland) (109) ; 
Tories, jRobbers, and Rapparees (96); Ex- 
chequer Bonds (£1,000,000)* (Committee 
negatived). 

Report—Public Offices (Site and Approaches) * 
(68); India Office (Site and Approaches)* (69). 

Referred to Select Committee —Sewage Utiliza- 
tion (80) (List of Committee). 

Select Committee—Report—Pilotage Order Con- 
firmation * (67). 

Third Reading — Oxford University (Vinerian 
Foundation) * (115); Customs and Inland Re- 
venue * (105), and passed, 

Withdrawn—Metalliferous Mines (49) [u.1.] 


METALLIFEROUS MINES BILL. 
(No. 49.) BILL WITHDRAWN. 


On Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, 

Lorpv KINNAIRD said, that if he were 
to proceed with the Bill which he had 
ventured to introduce into their Lordships’ 
House, and to bring under their notice 
the fearful sacrifice of life which had been 
shown in the evidence brought before the 
Royal Commissioners tooccur, in the copper, 
tin, and lead mines—for he excluded from 
his remarks all reference to ironstone mines 
—he should not have the least doubt of 
satisfying their Lordships of the necessity 
of some legislation on this subject. He 
could, if he desired it, show from the 
Report of the Commissioners that a miner’s 
health began to give way at about the age of 
thirty-five ; that a miner who had attained 
the age of fifty was regarded as an old 
man; and that those circumstances, toge- 
ther with the constant and fearful loss of 
life from accident, were attributable to the 
disgraceful state of the works under ground. 
He believed that if, as he had intended to 
propose, the Rill, after being read the 
second time, had been referred to a Select 
Committee with a view to consider a re- 
medy for the many evils which existed, 
the condition of the miners might have 
been as greatly improved as the condition 
of the men working in collieries had been 
benefited by the provisions of the Colliery 
Act. He thought that he had been some- 
what unfairly treated by the Government, 
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who had intimated at the last moment 
their intention to oppose the Bill, and as 
under these circumstances he could not 
hope they would meet him in Committee 
in an impartial spirit, he should now move 
that the Order for the second reading should 
be discharged, in order that the Bill might 
be reconstructed—not, however, with a 
view of proceeding with it at the present 
late period of the Session. He thought it 
necessary that he should state to the House 
why he had introduced such a measure upon 
his own responsibility. The Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to examine 
into the condition of mines was signed by 
the whole of the Commissioners, and du- 
ring the winter he had repeatedly urged 
upon the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department the 
advisability of introducing a Bill founded 
upon those recommendations. But the 
right hon. Baronet stated that the Cornish 
Members desired that legislation upon 
the subject might be delayed, because 
the mining interest was in a depressed 
state, arising from the condition of affairs 
in America; because sufficient time had 
not been allowed for the consideration of 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers; and the last, and, he believed, the 
principal reason, was because of the proxi- 
mity of a general election. The first two 
objections, however, had disappeared, be- 
cause the state of things in America had 
fortunately greatly improved, and because 
the Report of the Commissioners had been 
published for four or five months; and in 
regard to the last reason, he did not think 
a vote or a seat ought to be at all regarded 
in comparison with so important a matter. 
He, however, offered to bring in a Bill 
upon his own responsibility, and this offer 
was accepted by the Secretary for the Home 
Department. He had circulated copies of 
the Bill at his own expense throughout the 
mining districts, in accordance with the 
understanding come to with the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and it 
was therefore with the greatest surprise 
that he was informed a few hours before 
the second reading that unless he with- 
drew the Bill the Government would op- 
pose its further progress. He regretted 
that he was compelled to take this course, 
because of the loss of life that must ne- 
cessarily result from the delay which was 
thus occasioned—a loss of life against which 
coroners’ inquests were no provision what- 
ever ; for coroners’ inquests in Cornwall in- 
variably returned a verdict of “‘ accidental 
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death ” even in cases where the loss of life 
was occasioned by defects in machinery. 
This circumstance arose from the fact 
that the jury were generally composed 
of mine captains or others interested in 
mines, and that the miners themselves 
who could give evidence adverse to the 
management of the mine in which the 
accident happened dared not open their 
mouths. As an instance, a verdict of 
“accidental death” was returned where 
two men were killed by the explosion of a 
boiler which was proved to have been 
bought at third-hand. The miners them- 
selves did not complain of the ventilation 
of the mines, because they believed it 
could not be remedied; but they com- 
plained, and justly, of the state of things 
under ground. A miner’s life might be 
truly said to be constantly trembling in 
the balance. He was compelled to exer- 
cise an amount of vigilance with which it 
was unfair to tax him. That was the 
true state of things in the great majority 
of mines. Had he gone into Committee 
he should have been able to show by the 
evidence of scientific practical men that 
the evils at present complained of were 
capable of a remedy. He was aware that 
a great opposition had been got up against 
this Bill; one of the objectors being Mr. 
Taylor, one of the firm of Messrs. Taylors, 
who had, no doubt, a high standing in the 
mining world, and their opinion had the 
greatest weight. But, looking to the re- 
port, it would be found that their mines 
were not, as might have been expected, in 
a very different state from the others as 
regards ventilation and accommodation. 
There were, he would admit, several 
mines in Cornwall and in the north— 
those of the London Lead Company and of 
Mr. Beaumont, for instance—where the 
health and comfort of the men were well 
attended to; and yet, even in these, it 
would be found, on referring to the analysis 
in the Report, that the air was bad. He 
was sorry that legislation must stand over 
for another year, and that the fearful loss 
of life which occurred daily must still go on. 
He had no alternative but to withdraw the 
Bill as the Government had seen fit to 
oppose instead of themselves promoting 
such a measure. He earnestly implored 
the Government during the recess to employ 
practical scientific men to investigate this 
subject. He could give the names of men 
who would be prepared to prove, notwith- 
standing the prejudice that existed to the 
contrary, that mines could be ventilated, 
not only so as to save the lives of the 
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workers, but to the great adventage of the 
adventurers themselves—he could refer to 
the evidence of Mr. Angus Smith to 
show that mines might be tested by a far 
better method than the old candle test; in 
fact, he believed, that by the due applica- 
tion of scientific methods, aided by judi- 
cious legislation, the existing evils and 
dangers might be removed. If these in- 
quiries were made, the question would be 
very much simplified and they would be 
prepared for legislation next Session. He 
moved that the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill be read, that it might 
be discharged. 


Moved, That the Order of the Day for 
the Second Reading of the Metalliferous 
Mines Bill be read in order to its being 
discharged.—{Zord Kinnaird.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he would only 
say one word on this occasion, as his noble 
Friend had announced his intention of 
withdrawing the Bill; indeed he should 
not have intruded at all on their Lordships 
if his noble Friend had not thought proper 
to make a charge against the Government 
of neglect of duty in not bringing forward 
a Bill for the regulation of mines them- 
selves. Now, it was perfectly competent 
to his noble Friend to form any opinion 
he chose of the duty of the Government ; 
but he must protest against his imputing 
to Sir George Grey, without the slightest 
foundation, motives of an unworthy charac- 
ter for not undertaking that task. With re- 
gard to the duty of the Government, he 
never was so clear on any subject in his life 
as that it was their duty to take the course 
they did, and not that of his noble Friend. 
His noble Friend had taken that course 
without any previous communication what- 
ever with his brother Commissioners. His 
noble Friend said this Bill was in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners; but he must point out a 
fact of some importance—that the Report 
of the Commissioners contained no recom- 
mendation for any legislation on the subject 
—indeed they had abstained from making 
any recommendation whatever. It was 
therefore premature in his noble Friend to 
bring in this Bill, affecting very many most 
delicate questions. Such being the feelings 
of parties both in the north and south- 
west, who were most interested in the 
question, he thought it would have been 
folly in the Government to have brought 
in a Bill on the subject. He would not 
discuss the merits or demerits of his noble 
Friend’s Bill, but he was quite sure his 
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noble Friend had acted wisely in with- 
drawing it. 


Lorp VIVIAN thought the Bill one of 
the most mischievous ones that had ever 
been brought into Parliament. The noble 
Lord had introduced it entirely on his own 
responsibility, and under the protest of all 
his brother Commissioners—a protest made 
to him in the strongest way, and founded 
on their conviction that legislation such as 
that attempted by the noble Lord would 
be dangerous in its character and most 
prejudicial to the mining interests. As 
the noble Lord had announced his intention 
to withdraw the Bill, he should not think 
it his duty to go into detail and answer 
the statements he had made, although every 
iota of it could be explained in the most 
satisfactory manner. He must, however, 
venture to express his opinion that there 
never was a case in which legislation was 
attempted to be founded upon less know- 
ledge. But the noble Lord (Lord Kinnaird) 
had thought fit to take an unprecedented 
step; he held in his hand a large hand- 
bill which had been circulated throughout 
Cornwall, and which bore the signature 
of ‘‘ Kinnaird,” and which set forth the 
Report of the Commissioners and their 
Resolutions. On that Commission were 
men with the largest experience in mining 
matters, and, among others, the four re- 
presentatives of the county of Cornwall, 
all of whom protested against the course 
taken by the noble Lord. The hand- 
bill stated that the Bill before their 
Lordships was based upon the Report of 
the Commissioners, and therefore it implied 
that the measure met with the approbation 
of the noble Lord’s coadjutors, whereas 
the fact was that they were altogether 
opposed to it. The noble Lord had kept 
the Bill from the knowledge of his brother 
Commissioners up to the last moment. 
[Lord Krywarrp: No!] He had autho- 
rity for making that statement. At any 
rate the noble Lord knew that the desire 
of the Commissioners was that any legis- 
lation which might be proposed on that 
subject should be carefully considered ; 
and under any circumstances the circulation 
of such a handbill was wrong. The noble 
Lord’s handbill expressed a hope that his 
measure would meet with the approval of 
the working miners. That showed that 
the noble Lord had very little practical 
knowledge of the subject he pretended to 
legislate upon. The working miners were 
a contented and most intelligent class oi 
men, who were well aware of the good 
feeling entertained towards them by their 
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employers; and he regretted that the 
noble Lord had put forward such a hand- 
bill, not because it had produced any 
mischief in regard to the relation between 
the employer and employed, but because 
it produced a very grave feeling against 
the noble Lord himself, who, he trusted, 
would not be sent as a Commissioner into 
Cornwall again. He did not condemn the 
motives which had induced the noble Lord 
to introduce that Bill, but he did condemn 
him for bringing in, upon his own indi- 
vidual whim or opinion, a measure on a 
most difficult subject of which he had no 
knowledge prior to his appointment on the 
Commission. 

Lorp KINNAIRD wished, after what 
had passed, to offer a few words of per- 
sonal explanation. He had not the slight- 
est intention to impute unworthy motives 
to the Home Secretary; he had simply 
stated that one of the reasons given by a 
Cornish Member for delay was the ap- 
proaching election. As to the allegation 
that he had brought in his Bill in opposi- 
tion to all the Commissioners, he could 
say that there never had been a meeting 
of all the Commission, but only of the 
Cornish Members. One other Member not 
connected with mines was present, and his 
remark to him after the meeting was that 
the Cornish element prevailed on the Com- 
mission, and that there was no intention 
to propose legislation on the subject. With 
regard to the handbill which had been 
referred to, the noble Lord (Lord Vivian) 
gave notice that he meant to oppose the 
Bill; but he (Lord Kinnaird) had not 
attached much importance to his opposi- 
tion, because he had brought in the mea- 
sure with the sanction of the Home Secre- 
tary, and had complied fully with the 
right hon. Baronet’s conditions in letting it 
be known and examined ; and he certainly 
had not expected that he would be taken by 
surprise, and told at the eleventh hour 
that the second reading would be opposed 
on the ground that somebody had repre- 
sented to the Home Secretary that there 
was a feeling against the Bill; whereas 
there had been no demonstration whatever. 
He had been also told by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that there was to be a county meeting. 
Now, although he might have no know- 
ledge of mining, he knew very well that 
the miners durst not open their mouths. 
The evidence of very few miners would be 
found in the Report—and why? Because 
they durst not give evidence. In one case 
the Commissioners contrived to obtain evi- 
dence by engaging the agent in conver- « 
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sation in one part of the mine, while a 
Member of their body and the shorthand 
writer were taking the evidence of a miner 
elsewhere. The man, however, was con- 
stantly looking round to see whether the 
agent was coming. He was not ashamed 
of having circulated a handbill to let the 
miners know what were the Resolutions 
agreed to by all the Commissioners, and 
that he had prepared a Bill designed for 
their benefit founded upon those Resolu- 
tions. He was no longer a Commissioner, 
and maintained that, as an independent 
Member of the House, he was perfectly 
entitled to deal with that subject. There 
was an unwillingness to legislate; but when 
a strong*Report was made, stating the grave 
evils which existed, and recommending that 
they should be remedied, he thought it 
ought not to lie on the table without some 
attempt being made to give effect to it. 
Lorp PORTMAN said, that as he now 
understood the matter the noble Lord re- 
moved the charge from the Secretary of 
State to the shoulders of the Members for 
Cornwall, who, he said, were acting in the 
matter with a view to the forthcoming 
election. Now he denied that those hon. 
Gentlemen at all feared to meet their con- 
stituents on account of the course they 
had pursued in that or any other matter. 
They were greatly respected in the county, 
and well known for the great interest 
they took in the welfare of the poorer as 
well as in that of the richer portion of its 
inhabitants. As to the Bill before the 
House, he thought a more unwise step 
was never taken bya noble Lord who was 
a member of a Commission than to try to 
bring his own individual feeling to bear 
on a question of the most delicate kind, 
without the concurrence of his colleagues. 
It was a grave error to attempt to agitate 
the country on such a subject in these 
days, when Parliament was in every way 
disposed to redress the just grievances of 
the working classes. The Cornish men 
declined to place themselves under the 
guidance of the noble Lord; and they de- 
precated the sending down of Inspectors 
from the Board of Trade to instruct the 
miners how they were to carry on their 
business. The noble Lord’s Bill pro- 
hibited anybody having a share in a mine 
from being employed as an Inspector, 
which was as much as to say that an ig- 
norant man should be preferred to one 
who was acquainted with the subject. 
The owners of mines were anxious to do 
all they could to promote the comfort of 
the miners; and before any legislation 
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was proposed, the question should be con- 
sidered for the next twelve months or two 
years as the case might be. He would 
not say that it would be unsafe for the 
noble Lord to re-appear in Cornwall, for 
the people of Cornwall are very good- 
natured; but he trusted that he would 
not bring in another Bill in the same 
manner as the present. 

Order for the Second Reading read, and 
discharged; and Bill (by Leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


RIVER SHANNON (NAVIGATION AND 
DRAINAGE.) 


SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved — 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire how far the Shannon and its principal Afflu- 
ents can be improved both as regards Navigation 
and Drainage at a reasonable Cost ; also, how far 
the Provisions of the Act of 2nd and 3rd Vict. 
Cap. 61. were complied with by the Commissioners 
appointed under that and subsequent Acts; and 
also, how far the Results anticipated in the Re- 
ports laid before Parliament previous to and 
during the Execution of Works by those Commis- 
sioners have been obtained ; and that the Reports 
of Mr. Bateman and Mr. Beardmore upon the 
River Shannon be referred to the said Com- 
mittee.” 

Motion agreed to; Select Committee ap- 
pointed: And on Twesday the 23rd inst. 
the Lords following were named of the 
Committee :—- 


D. Richmond. L. Ponsonby. 

Ld. Steward. L. Crofton. 

E. Spencer. L. Granard. 

E. Cadogan. L. Somerhill. 

E. Belmore. L. Stanley of Alderley. 
E. Grey. L. Lyveden. 

V. Clancarty. 


SEWAGE UTILIZATION BILL—(No. 80.) 
REFERRED TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


On Order of the Day for the House to 
be put into a Committee, 

Lorp DENMAN suggested that the 
further consideration of the Bill be post- 
poned until a copy of the Report upon the 
Essex Reclamation Bill was received by 
their Lordships, with the view of having 
both Bills referred to one Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv RAVENSWORTH said, that as 
he was anxious to proceed with the Bill 
without unnecessary delay, he could not 
agree to postpone the Bill for the purpose 
of referring it to a Select Committee to- 
gether with the Essex Reclamation Bill. 
The noble Lord went through the Bill, 
referring to the provisions of the different 
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Acts of Parliament referred to, so far as 
they were incorporated in the Bill before 
the House. 

Lorpv REDESDALE was of opinion 
that the Bill required a great deal of con- 
sideration, and recommended that it should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND said, it 
had been represented to him that the Bill 
would act injuriously in certain cases, and 
he therefore joined in the recommendation 
that the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Iorv RAVENSWORTH said, he was 
well aware how carefully their Select 
Committees considered any Bill committed 
to them, and his only desire was that the 
Bill should be made to work well. He 
was quite prepared to hear objections 
raised to the provisions of this measure, 
when the question was one as to the 
removal of nuisances and pollutions, be- 
cause evils of that kind had acquired in 
many localities a sort of prescription. 
But it was only necessary to look these 
difficulties in the face. The success which 
had attended the Government inspection 
of alkaline works throughout the country, 
and the Report upon the subject which 
had been laid upon the table of their 
Lordships’ House, showed how much 
could be done. He wished to offer his 
tribute of congratulation to his noble 
Friend near him (the Earl of Derby) for 
the courage he had shown in bringing for- 
ward a measure which had been successful 
in its results, but which in the beginning 
was sure to meet with opposition, and 
might have exposed his noble Friend to 
misrepresentations which might have been 
damaging to his character as a statesman. 
The success of his noble Friend was a 
great encouragement to him to persevere 
in a similar attempt as regarded the pollu- 
tion of the water. He was willing to 
agree to the proposal to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Select Committee, read, and 
discharged ; and Bill referred to a Select 
Committee. 

And, on Friday, May 26, the Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee :— 


E. Derby. L. Boyle. 

E. Romney. L. Redesdale. 
V. Strathallan. L. Silchester. 

V. Torrington. L. Ravensworth. 
V. Eversley, L. Portman. 

L. Polwarth. L. Ebury. 
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PHEASANTS (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 109.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
by an Act of the Irish Parliament passed 
in 1787 it was provided that from and 
after the 1st day of June in that year any 
person who should wilfully kill a pheasant 
between the 10th day of January and the 1st 
of September in any year should be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £5. The time 
prescribed by that Act, however, had been 
found inconvenient, and he therefore pro- 
posed by the present Bill to enact that no 
pheasant should be killed between the Ist 
of February and the Ist of October. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —( The Earl of Belmore.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


TORIES, ROBBERS, AND RAPPAREES 
BILL—(No. 96)—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, in 
moving that this Bill be read a second 
time, said, that its object was to repeal 
two Acts of the Irish Parliament—one of 
the reign of Queen Anne, the other of the 
reign of George III.—by the former of 
which it was provided that Irish gentle- 
men who would do no work, but would go 
‘* coshering ’’ from house to house, and all 
persons of loose and idle character, should 
be liable to penal servitude for seven years. 
Their Lordships would probably be of 
opinion that in these days an Act of such 
a nature ought to be allowed to fall into 
utter disuetude, but it had recently been 
revived and put in force, for an unforta- 
nate man had recently been brought before 
the Judge at the Kilkenny Assizes and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
Public attention had been called to the 
subject, and hence the Bill which he now 
asked their Lordships to read a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Zhe Earl of Donough- 
more.) 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House 7o-morrow. 
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ALKALI ACT.—INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


Tar Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
trust your Lordships will permit me to 
trespass upon your attention for a few 
minutes with reference to a subject which 
has already been referred to by my noble 
Friend (Lord Ravensworth)—a remarkable 
Report that has been laid upon the table 
during the last few days. The facts stated 
in that Report are so remarkable and so 
satisfactory that I am sure your Lordships 
will not find it a waste of time if I attempt 
to give more publicity to the facts than 
they would be likely to receive from their 
mere publication in a blue-book. Three 
years ago—in the year 1862—I brought 
forward the great injury caused in certain 
districts of the country from the escape of 
noxious gases in different processes of ma- 
nufacture, and your Lordships were pleased 
to appoint a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the subject. In the following year, 
the evidence was so conclusive, your Lord- 
ships passed an Act for the purpose of 
placing under inspection the particular 
manufacture which had been the most ex- 
tensive nuisance, and was also susceptible 
of the most easy remedy. The Report I 
hold in my hand is the first Report of the 
Inspector appointed under the Act. An 
Inspector and several Sub-inspectors were 
appointed, and I am sure I only express a 
universal opinion when I say that the 
Board of Trade could not have made a 
better appointment than that of Dr. Angus 
Smith, whose scientific knowledge is uni- 
versally known, and who has conducted 
the proceedings under the Act in so con- 
ciliatory a spirit as to have tended mate- 
rially to the success of the Act. I must 
remind your Lordships that the Act had 
only been in operation for nine months 
down to the date of this Report. I pressed 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) to appoint the Sub-Inspectors 
prospectively, so that they might have 
been appointed in October or November, 
and have become acquainted with their 
duties. They were not, however, ap- 
pointed until February or March—it was 
only in March, 1864, that the Act came 
into operation, and this Report is dated 
in January or February. To show the 
extreme sensitiveness of vegetation to the 
minutest quantity of the muriatic gas 
evolved in the manufacture of alkali, I 
will call your attention to a few lines in 
the concluding page of this Report, which 
gives the result of a remarkable experi- 
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ment. Your Lordships may be aware that 
the most effectual test with regard to the 
condensation of this gas is to pass it 
through nitrate of silver— 

“Mr. Balmain, of St. Helen’s, after passing 
gas from his condenser through nitrate of silver, 
led it among growing flowers, covered with a glass 
shade. These flowers had appeared healthy for 
a fortnight, but, suddenly, in two hours, they 
died ; a less perfect condensation had occurred 
for a short time, but so delicate were the flowers 
that, although they clearly showed this difference, 
it could not be traced by any other method.” 


This shows the destructive effect on vege- 
tation of even an imperceptible portion of 
this noxious gas. Now, let us look to 
the Inspector’s Report to see what was 
the state of things previous to the passing 
of this Act. Before the Committee we 
could only adduce vague statements in 
regard to the extent of the damage done ; 
we had no means of showing the amount 
of gas which escaped and which ought to 
have been condensed. It is true, the In- 
spector says— 


“That thorough condensation was known to 

very few, and practised by still fewer, up to the 
time of the passing of the Act; and it even hap- 
pened that for some time after inspection had 
begun 40 per cent of the gas was in some cases 
allowed to escape, while 16 was a very common 
amount.” 
The Act requires that in all cases there 
shall be at least 95 per cent of the total 
amount condensed. The Act has now 
been in operation little more than a year; 
yet the Inspector is able to report that 
the condensation of muriatic acid, instead 
of being 40 or 16 per cent, is actually 
98°72 per cent. The average escape of 
muriatic acid is 1°28 per cent over the 
kingdom. At page 10 of the Report it is 
stated that, gradual as the progress has 
been, it has been very rapid, and improve- 
ment is still to be expected— 

“‘ Practical inspection did not begin until March, 
1864, and now in February, 1865, every alkali 
work is condensing at least the amount required 
by the Act, while twenty-six are condensing 100 
per cent, and all the others condense more than 
by the Alkali Act they are compelled.” 


He then give a list of sixty-four different 
works engaged in the manufacture of 
alkali, and of these, in not less than thirty- 
three the escape of gas is nil or 0-1; in 
ten under 1 per cent ; and only five where 
the escape of gas amounts to 4 per cent. 
And I am bound to say that such results 
would not have been obtained except with 
the cordial and ready concurrence of all 
those engaged in the manufacture. So far 
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as I can learn, there is hardly one of the 
manufacturers who has not lent himself 
actively and energetically to carry out the 
object of the Act, and to make the machi- 
nery and the apparatus as perfect as pos- 
sible. Dr. Angus Smith says that the 
knowledge of good methods of condensa- 
tion was not general. He says— 

“The knowledge of good modes of condensing 

was not general among the alkali makers ; the 
knowledge of the amount of escaping gas and the 
mode of estimating it was also imperfect ; and 
men who imagined themselves free from all blame 
were surprised to find that they were sending 
into the air several times more than the law per- 
mitted. I am happy, however, to say that in no 
instance known, has any act been performed to 
which we can in the slightest degree object, and 
if in some cases the delay in the alterations was 
greater than absolutely needful, it may perhaps be 
said that it was well to wait for the full proofs of 
deficient condensation, and to satisfy each manufac- 
turer of the accuracy of the statements regarding 
his own works.” 
Your Lordships will hardly have an idea 
of the magnitude of the evil with which 
we had to contend, unless I trouble you 
with two or three figures. The total 
amount of salt decomposed throughout 
England per week is 5,762 tons. This 
gives out 3,325 tons of dry acid, or about 
13,000 tons of strong commercial muriatic 
acid in a liquid state. The whole amount 
would escape if there was no condensation. 
Dr. Angus Smith says— 

“If we estimate the escape of muriatic acid 
gas at 1,000 tons per week before the passing of 
the Alkali Act, or at least before the introduction 
of the Alkali Bill into Parliament, we may be 
considered as taking a very moderate view of the 
question. This supposes 2,324°96 to have been 
already condensed, and is a very favourable view 
of the case. ‘The 1,000 tons left uncondensed are 
equal to 4,000 tons of 25 per cent acid.” 


And this amount, at a very moderate esti- 
mate was previously poured into the at- 
mosphere every week. The effect of the 
complete condensation is incredible, for 
the amount that escaped has been reduced 
from 4,000 tons per week to forty-three 
tons. And this has been brought about 
in the course of a single year. I beg to 
trouble your Lordships with one case in 
the neighbourhood with which Iam more 
particularly connected, to show how greatly 
we suffered from this nuisance. There is 
in the Report a list of ten works in the 
compass of a square mile, from which 
there was poured into the air 255 tons 
of muriatic acid gas, or 800 tons of strong 
commercial muriatic acid in a liquid state, 
the course of week. Seven of these now 
send out nothing; one sends out 1°5; 
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another 0°3, and another has ceased work- 
ing. Thus 800 tons of noxious vapour 
escaped into the air every week, which, 
under the recent improvements, is quite 
got rid of. That fact may serve as a 
guide to the amount of suffering which 
this unhappy district had to endure before 
the Act was passed. It was supposed 
that great difficulties would be experienced 
in the matter of inspection on account of 
the interference it might cause in various 
manufacturing processes. Dr. Angus 
Smith’s Report shows that condensation 
is carried on so completely that the task 
of inspection was exceedingly -light, and 
some alkali manufacturers have been sur- 
prised at the ease with which they had 
succeeded in complying with the requisi- 
tions of the Act, and with which the duties 
of inspection have been carried out. The 
only other point connected with this Re- 
port upon which I need trouble your Lord- 
ships is the subject of expense of making 
alterations and its bearing upon the profits 
of trade. Dr. Angus Smith in his Re- 
port says— 

“It was my belief that the amount paid annu- 
ally for damages done by the escaping muriatic acid 
would, in many cases, be sufficient to make all the 
alterations required for condensation within the 
Act. Ihave received only one letter bearing on 
this subject ; it is from the owner of a large work, 
The amount paid by him for the last four years has 
been £150 per annum for damages. The expense 
of alteration so as to bring condensation within 
the requirements of the Act has been £300, so 
that the compensation paid in two years is suffi- 
cient to remove the grievance so far. Consider- 
ing the sum of £300 as capital, condensation 
within the Act becomesa saving of expense. The 
owner above referred to adds, ‘We contemplate 
expending a much larger sum than this for further 
improvements,’ When the improvement advances 
to such an extent as to condense 95 per cent, there 
is generally a desire to proceed further. In some 
cases the muriatic acid sent into the atmosphere 
was actually much wanted in the works for the 
production of chlorine. Its condensation has 
then been a great advantage and a means of en- 
larging the business,” 


I accidentally heard the other day that a 
new and extensive demand has sprung up 
for muriatic acid to be used in bleaching 
rags and other fibres for the manufacture 
of paper. This is only a part of a subject 
which must engage the attention of the 
country. It is most important, with our 
increasing population and our advanced 
acquaintance with chemical science, that 
the subject of sanitary measures should 
engage the attention of the public, and no 
subject can be more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Government or the labours of a 
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statesman than the application of our im- 
proved scientific knowledge to the various 
processes of agriculture without inflicting 
injury upon manufactures or deteriorating 
the public health. I would be the last 
man to ask the Government to undertake, ; 
or to venture myself upon a Quixotic at- 
tack upon the various processes of those 
manufactures which form the staple of the 
wealth of this country, and with which 
my own interests are closely connected ; 
but I hope the successful results of this 
experiment will have the effect of allaying 
any jealousy or apprehensions which may 
be felt by manufacturers in kindred 
branches of trade, and to encourage the 
Government to proceed cautiously, but 
steadily, with the object of introducing 
measures for the purpose of removing 
many nuisances which at present unneces- 
sarily accompany many of our manufac- 
turing processes. I know that, for in- 
stance, from copper works noxious vapours 
now are emitted ; but I am told that where 
those works are in close proximity to alkali 
works it is possible to work the two to- 
gether so as to prevent any nuisance to 
the public, the sulphuric acid evolved from 
the copper works being very much in de- 
mand for some of the early processes of 
alkali works. That is satisfactory, because 
it shows that a measure which has already 
effected much practical benefit has had also 
a collateral advantage. One manufacturer 
in another branch had sought the advice and 
assistance of Dr. Angus Smith to obtain 
the benefits which this Act has conferred 
alone upon alkali manufacturers. I myself 
think the advantages which has arisen in 
this very limited time, and from this very 
limited measure, is matter for the sincerest 
congratulation; and I trust that this im- 
provement will be lasting and will grow 
greater, and that the Government and the 
manufacturers will combine in endeavour- 
ing by improved systems of manufacture 
to remove many of the evils at present 
complained of and which may be prevented. 
I am quite aware that Dr. Angus Smith’s 
duties are confined to the alkali works 
alone; but itis quite open to the consi- 
deration of the Government whether they 
will avail themselves of his great expe- 
rience and his great chemical attainments; 
not to direct him but to authorize him to 
inquire into the practicability of applying 
a similar system and scientific methods to 
some other manufactures. I repeat that I 
am not asking for this duty to be imposed 
upon him ; but I think that in his position 
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he would be very willing to furnish the 
Board of Trade with information which 
would enable them safely, temperately, 
and usefully to proceed in the course of 
legislation already adopted. I thank your 
Lordships for having allowed me to detain 
you, but the subject is so interesting and 
the result so gratifying that I felt it my 
duty to make this statement. 

Lorp STANLEY or ADERLEY said, 
the House and the country were very much 
obliged to the noble Ear] for bringing this 
question before them, for no doubt what 
he had said would serve to attract greater 
attention to the Report, of which, how- 
ever, he himself had stated the marrow. 
Like the noble Earl, he was much grati- 
fied to find that the measure from which 
they had expected good results had not dis- 
appointed them. The success of the mea- 
sure was no doubt attributable to the fact 
that it had met with the approval of the 
manufacturers themselves; though no 
doubt the Inspector had also contributed 
much to its success. Any future legisla- 
tion must greatly depend for success upon 
having the approval of the manufacturers, 
and therefore it would be necessary to 
proceed very cautiously ; and although he 
did not at present say that any measure 
extending legislation to other manufac- 
turers could at present be proposed, yet he 
did not dispair of continued legislation in 
this direction, so as to mitigate, if not 
remove, some of the evils complained of. 


PARSONAGES BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill further to amend and render more effec- 
tual the Law for providing fit Houses for the 
Beneficed Clergy, and for other purposes—Was 
presented by The Lord Archbishop of CanterBuRY; 
read 1*; to be printed. (No. 119.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 22, 1865. 


MIN UTES.]—Szxecr Commitrge—On Shannon 
River nominated (see page 717) 

Report — Valuation of Lands and Heritages 
(Scotland) (300). 

Suprptr—considered in Committee—Civin Service 
Estimates — Crass I], —Saranigs anp Ex- 
PENsSES OF Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 

Resolutions [May 19] reported. 

Pusuic Brrs—Resolutions in Committee—Inland 

Revenue Acts. 
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Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) (Provisional Order Confirmation).* 

First Reading — Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) (Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion)* (163). 

Committee—General Post Office (Additional Site) 
(re-comm.) * [94]; Churches and Chapels Ex- 
emption (Scotland)*(147]; Dogs Regulation 
(Ireland) * [127]; Ecclesiastical Leasing Act 
(1858) Amendment * [140]. 

Report — General Post Office (Additional Site) 
(re-comm.)*[94]; Churches and Chapels Ex-: 
emption (Scotland) * [147]; Dogs Regulation 
(Ireland) * [127]. 

Considered as amended — Ecclesiastical Leasing 
Act (1858) Amendment * [140]; Partnership 
Amendment * [156]; Public House Closing 
Act (1864) Amendment *[159] ; Union Charge- 
ability [155]. 
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PATENT OFFICE ACCOUNTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If the reasons which have led 
to the opinion he expressed (after stating 
that the Clerk of the Patents and the 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Patents may 
hold just as much public money as they 
think fit, and pay it if they think fit, 
and if they pay nothing at all there 
are no means of calling on them to 
account for such non-payment), that “it 
would not surprise him at all to find there 
were a great number of other officers in 
a similar condition,” have led him to make 
any inquiry into such matters generally, 
or into any such case in particular; and 
whether any and what check Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to make with regard 
to those other officers, if any, who may 
be in a similar condition with the Clerk of 
the Patents as regards the power of paying 
nothing, or holding public money in his 
hands just as he pleases ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, as the first part of my hon. 
Friend’s question is rather long, perhaps 
I may as well state what has taken place. 
In a document in the possession of the 
House I am truly stated to have given 
evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Lords on the accountability of a certain 
public official—the Clerk of the Patent 
Office. The words here ascribed to me were 
used in point of fact by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) in putting a question to 
me, and I replied to it in the affirmative. 
I stated that it was unquestionably the 
fact that in the case of the Patent Office 
there was no security for the safe custody 
of the public money nor for its transmission 





to its destination in the Exchequer. I 
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stated that to be a true description, and 
that I should not be surprised if other 
public moneys were found to be in the same 
condition. My hon. Friend asks me whe- 
ther, holding these opinions, I have been 
led to make any inquiries into such cases, 
and I may as well state what I understand 
these cases to be. They have no reference 
to any great branch of the public revenue, 
but they are various funds or sums of 
money which are either moneys belonging 
to the public on their way to the Exche- 
quer in a multitude of miscellaneous forms, 
or else they are moneys held upon deposit 
or in trust for various parties by a variety 
of public bodies or officers. It is with 
respect to these two descriptions of moneys 
that I gave the opinion that I was not 
satisfied that there was any general body 
of rules applicable to their safe custody. 
The Government have had the matter 
under their consideration, and I am given 
to understand also that it has been under 
the consideration of the Committee on 
Public Accounts. I am not aware what 
measure that Committee is likely to adopt. 
It is not a matter on which any good can 
be done by attempts at great expedition 
or despatch, and I do not think the Go- 
vernment will determine on their course 
until they learn the course of action at 
which the Committee on Public Accounts 
would arrive. Our opinion as at present 
advised, is that some form of inquiry suffi- 
ciently complete to insure the collection of 
the whole facts ought to be instituted with a 
view to the introduction of a better system 
to prevent the recurrence of cases which 
in some instances are those of pure public 
embezzlement, and in others defalcation 
of trust moneys for which the public is 
ultimately liable. The matter is at present 
under examination, so far as examination 
lies within the means of the Treasury, 
and as soon as our information is complete, 
and we know what the Committee on 
Public Accounts will advise, we shall take 
such decision as may seem advisable to us 
under the circumstances. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: How 
long has the right hon. Gentleman been 
aware of the existence of such cases as 
those to which he has referred ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: That is very difficult to say. I 
have been aware of it for many years, 
and have made efforts to get a better sys- 
tem established with respect to the par- 
ticular offices, amid, I am sorry to say, 
great difficulties and considerable delays. 
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I shall be glad if the effect of the recent 
exposures will be to direct the attention of 
the public with increased earnestness to 
the subject, and strengthen the hands of 
the Government in effecting the necessary 
improvements. The hon. Gentleman would 
do well to understand that the subject 
embraces a miscellaneous collection of 
cases, some founded upon Statute and 
others on usage, in many cases of great 
antiquity. 


ARMY—MILITARY RESERVE FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he will undertake that the Ac- 
count of the Military Reserve Fund shall 
in future be made up to the 31st day of 
December in each year, so that it may be 
laid upon the table of the House together 
with the Army Estimates; and whether 
the Account of the above Fund is regu- 
larly audited, and by whom ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the authorities at the 
War Office had no objection to undertake 
that the Account in that case should for 
the future be made up to the 3lst of De- 
cember in each year instead of the 31st of 
March, which was the period hitherto se- 
lected. In reply to the second part of the 
question, he had to state that the auditing 
of that account would henceforth be placed 
under the direction of the Auditor recently 
appointed at the War Office. 


ARMY — ROMAN CATHOLIC RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether inquiry has been made as to the 
fact of the authorities of the Royal Artillery 
having directed Roman Catholic recruits 
not to be taken for that branch of the 
service; whether he will state by whom 
such orders were given, and what steps 
have been since taken to prevent subor- 
dinate authorities, not responsible to Par- 
liament, from issuing or acting upon such 
orders in future; and whether general 
orders will be published to all Officers en- 
gaged in recruiting for the Army, to make 
no distinction of religion in taking recruits 
for any branch of Her Majesty’s service. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he was glad that the hon. 
Gentleman had asked him this question, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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as it would give him the opportunity of 
making an explanation which he believed 
would be satisfactory. Inquiries had been 
made into the circumstances which the 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the Army Estimates, had brought 
before the House, and with regard to 
Colonel Fitzgerald, who was the recruiting 
officer when Lord Donoughmore’s regiment 
volunteered to the Artillery, he was away 
in Canada, and Colonel Crawford, under 
whose immediate authority he had acted, 
was dead. It appeared, however, from the 
correspondence in the Adjutant General’s 
Office, that no order of any such descrip- 
tion was given to the knowledge of any 
of the Officers concerned, as to the re- 
ligious persuasion of the recruits who were 
to be enrolled. Moreover, from the list 
of those who volunteered from Lord Do- 
noughmore’s regiment to the Artillery and 
other corps, it appeared that out of ninety- 
seven, fifty-eight were actually Roman 
Catholics. In addition to that, the cor- 
respondence between Colonel Fitzgerald 
and the Adjutant General in the previous 
year showed that his instructions on this 
point were particularly precise, and that 
he was then officially directed that no dis- 
tinction whatever as to religion should pre- 
vail with respect to the recruits. If the 
hon. Gentleman would move for the papers 
on this subject, they would be found to 
bear out the statements he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had just made. 


RATING OF OFFICIAL RESIDENCES. 
QUESTION, 


Cotone, NORTH said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary to the Treasury, If 
the Local Rates of the Houses occupied 
by the Ministry in Downing Street are 
paid by the Ministers or the Country ? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that no houses in 
Downing Street were occupied as resi- 
dences but only as Government offices, 
consequently they were not rateable, and 
no rates were paid in respect to them. A 
payment, however, was made to the parish 
in consideration of their not being rate- 
able. 

Cotoxe, NORTH said, he thought that 
they had all heard of large parties being 
given there. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would give him a distinct answer 
as to whether the houses in Downing 
Street, of which there was a beneficial 
occupation, paid local rates. 
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Mr. PEEL said, he did not think there 
was @ beneficial occupation of any of the 
houses in Downing Street. 

Coronet NORTH said, that a great 
many hon. Members must recollect having 
been at a party given in one of those 
houses when the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis was Secretary of State. He therefore 
asked whether that House paid local 
rates ? 

Mr. PEEL said, he did not think that 
an official party given in a house could 
make the occupation of that house a bene- 
ficial occupation. 


ARMY—THE MILITARY TRAIN. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ROGERS said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any change is about to made in 
the present organization of the Military 
Train ; and, whether the Officers are now 
allowed to purchase their steps as in other 
Regiments of the Line ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that some alterations had 
just been made in the organization of the 
Military Train, the principal of which was 
that the force would no more be divided 
into battalions, but would be formed into 
one regiment. The subject of making the 
regiment a purchase corps had also been 
under consideration. No final decision, 
however, had been come to upon that 
point, and if such a change were adopted, 
it would be gradually carried into effect, 
80 as not to interfere with existing rights. 


NAVY—RECRUITS FOR THE MARINES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY sad, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, What mea- 
sures have been adopted with the view of 
meeting the difficulty which he has stated 
to exist of obtaining efficient recruits for 
the Royal Marines, in consequence of 
which the numbers borne were reduced to 
about 1,000 men below the number voted 
for the service of the financial years 1863- 
4 and 1864-5 ? 

Lonp CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that the Admiralty had met the difficulty 
by reducing the standard from 5 ft. 7 in. 
to 5 ft. 6 in. 


ARMY—CASE OF LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL DAWKINS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
VOL. CLXXIX. [rump senizs. } 
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War, Whether there is any objection to 
lay the pete, and the opinion of the 
Court of Inquiry lately held on the case of 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins, Coldstream 
Guards, upon the table of the House ; and 
whether, under the extraordinary cireum- 
stances of one of his accusing superior 
officers having himself committed a gross 
violation of the 18th and 78th Articles of 
War in having placed and detained Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dawkins under arrest for a 
period the duration of which, without 
trial, was illegal, although the occurrence 
being at Aldershot every facility was 
afforded for a Court Martial to be conve- 
niently assembled, for which violation of 
the 78th Article of War such superior 
officer is himself “liable to be cashiered,” 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief will suspend his proposed immediate 
recommendation of the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative to place Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins on compulsory half-pay 
until those documents are printed and 
distributed to Members of this House. 
He agreed with those hon. Members who 
thought that subjects of this kind ought 
not to be brought before the House unless 
there was the gravest necessity for adopt- 
ing such a course; but in this case there 
was every reason for avoiding delay, and 
he had privately sent notice of his Ques- 
tions to the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington). The first he heard of this case 
was on Saturday morning, when he received 
a note, accompanied by copies of some 
official documents, from Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Dawkins, That gallant gentleman 
asked him to take up the case. He was 
not disposed to do so, as there were so 
many gallant Gentlemen in that House 
who knew more about army matters than 
he did, and he, therefore, recommended 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins to communi- 
cate with some of those hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen. Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins 
subsequently informed him that there was 
some professional delicacy in respect of such 
matters, and earnestly requested him to act 
in the matter. He consented to do so, as 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins had received 
a notice that if he did not give an answer 
by one o’clock to-day, whether or not he 
would sell his commission, he would be 
placed on half-pay in the Gazette to-mor- 
row. He felt as if he was in the presence 
of a man ordered to be executed. [4 
laugh.] Yes, for if the decision of the 
military authorities was carried out in this 
case it would be the professional extinc- 


Y 
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tion to a gallant officer who had seen con- 
siderable service and had deserved well of 
his country. It appeared that after for 
many years holding the appointment of 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Guards, on one 
occasion, in 1859, when returning from 
the Continent, he was late for parade. For 
that he was rebuked by the Colonel com- 
manding the battalion in presence of juniors. 
Colonel Newton said— 

“Others should not suffer because Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins ran riot, and that he would make 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins parade so many times 
a-day.” 

Lord Frederick Paulet had written him a 

letter on this occasion proving a gentleman- 

like treatment of the case in these terms— 
“T) 2, Albany, May 21, 1859. 

‘Dear Dawkins,—If you will come to the Horse 
Guards, I will see you at three o’clock. The 
orderly room shall be cleared of all junior to your- 
self, but I shall request Colonel Newton to be 
present.—Yours truly, 

Frepx. Pavusr:” 
But that promise had not been carried 
out, for a junior was present when the 
rebuke was administered. Then came the 
affair of the Queen’s ball. The House were 
aware that when Her Majesty was dis- 
pensing her hospitalities three or four 
officers of the Household troops at a time 
were ‘selected for invitation. On one oc- 
casion in 1860, an invitation to a ball 
given by Her Majesty was sent to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dawkins at some time be- 
tween eleven in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. He was out when it came, 
but on his return sent to say he would 
avail himself of it. He was, however, 
informed that as he could not be found it 
had been sent to another officer. Surely, 
no hon. Member would send a family in- 
vitation to a leg of mutton in the uncour- 
teous way in which the invitation to Her 
Majesty’s ball had been first sent and then 
withdrawn before an answer could be re- 
ceived in this case? These letters on the 
subject passed between Lieutenant Colonel 
Dawkins and Captain Monck, the Adju- 


tant— 
“May 15, 1860. 

Dear Monck,—Thanks for your letter of 
explanation about the invitation. You knew I 
was in town verylately. I may be mistaken, but 
it seem unlikely and unusual that you did not 
know what number of officers of each rank could 
be invited before the day their names must go in ; 
and if so, then you make my receiving the invita- 
tion depend on my being accidentally at home 
between eleven and three o’clock, or thereabouts, 
or one day ; and, instead of making any acknow- 
ledgment of having perhaps accidentally or negli- 
gently sent me a notice of which it was not 


Mr, Darby Griffith 
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probable any one could avail themselves, you ac- 
tually tell me it is my own fault altogether. I send 
your first envelope that you may see that you did 
not put ‘ Guards’ Club’ on it, or ‘To be forwarded,’ 
&e. Yours truly, 

W. G. Dawxtns,.”’ 


This is a letter that any one would have 
been likely to have written under the cir- 
cumstance— 
“ Guards’ Club, May 17, 1860. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your private letter of the 15th inst. The con- 
tents being of such a nature as, in my opinion, an 
officer in my position ought not to receive from 
another, I shall feel it my duty, unless you with- 
draw the whole of it (which I now wish to give 
you the opportunity of doing), to lay the corre- 
spondence before the commanding officer. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ricuarp Moncx.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins, 
Coldstream Guards.” 


Subsequently the matter was brought be- 
fore Lord Rokeby, and his Lordship decided 
that the Adjutant was justified, and that 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins was entirely 
wrong, and I think that it will not be denied 
that that decision betrayed the grossest 
partiality on the part of Lord Rokeby. 
Then came the affair at Aldershot. A 
luncheon was given there, and Lord Rokeby 
attended. It appeared that his Lordship 
made certain advances to shake hands 
with Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins. Either 
from not observing those advances, or from 
not wishing to avail himself of them, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dawkins did not take his 
Lordship’s hand, but merely offered a 
military salute. The consequence of this 
presumed offence was that he was placed 
under arrest for eleven days. Now, the 
officer who had visited Lieutenant Colonel 
Dawkins with this punishment had him- 
self in doing so committed a grave 
military offence, for by the 78th Article 
of War every person must be brought 
before a court martial within eight days 
after being placed under arrest ; where- 
as Colonel Dawkins was detained under 
arrest for eleven days. Now, there 
were the greatest facilities on the spot for 
an inquiry by court martial, and, therefore, 
there was not the slightest excuse for put- 
ting him under arbitrary arrest for eleven 
days. The offence for which he was even- 
tually tried was one unknown to military 
law and a Court of Inquiry was a tribunal 
which had never been sanctioned by mili- 
tary law, or by the legislation of that 
House. On one occasion he (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had been present at the proceed- 
ings of one of these Courts of Inquiry, and 
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he had never seen a tribunal so one-sided; 
for the accused person was not permitted 
to cross-examine witnesses who appeared 
against him. Simmons on Courts of Inquiry 
stated that— 

“The evidence, or rather information, before a 
Court of Inquiry may, as already observed, be en- 
tirely ex parte ; at all events, the character of an 
officer is not protected, however invidious the at- 
tack, by the solemnity of an oath. Surely, then, 
justice forbids investigation by a Court of Inquiry 
which may countenance malicious accusations 
which it cannot try, or give rise to prejudices 
which it cannot allay ; particularly as the Mem- 
bers who compose the court, if such it can be 
termed, are so limited in number, not subject to 
challenge, and irresponsible to any superior tri- 
bunal for the opinion they may give.” 

In a proceeding of this sort was it within 
the prerogative of the Crown. to place 
an officer on half-pay without a court mar- 
tial being held upon him? He thought 
not. If an officer could be got rid of in 
this way the Government of the army was 
a pure despotism. The opinion of this 
Court of Inquiry was secret, and he wished 
toask whether it was intended to extinguish 
the military career of an officer of distine- 
tion, who had well served his country, 
upon secret information? Did the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for War know 
that the Court was not unanimous? If 
the noble Lord was not aware of that 
circumstance, he could inform him that 
that morning Colonel Dawkins had received 
the following letter :— 

“<3, Morpeth Terrace, S.W., May 22. 

Dear Colonel Dawkins—As you state that my 
opinion ‘is widely known,’ there can be no neces- 
sity for my refusing to tell you that I signed the 
proceedings of the court of inquiry under protest, 
reserving to myself the right to state my having 
done so before the Members of the court. I do 
not, however, feel justified in stating anything 
further without consultation with them.” 


That communication was signed by “Henry 
De Bathe,’’ an officer of great standing 
and distinction. In a case of this peculiar 
kind the House of Commons would scarcely 
refuse to support the endeavour he was 
making, that the final adjudication should 
be deferred until the House of Commons 
was in possession of the papers. In the 
course of the proceedings before the Court 
of Inquiry, Sir Henry Bentinck, Colonel 
Percival, and General Upton, the present 
Lord Templetown, gave testimony highly 
favourable to Colonel Dawkins. The latter 
sent him the following letter :— 

“ Government House, Devonport, Feb. 19, 1865. 

Dear Dawkins,—In answer to your note received 
this morning as to whether I consider that during 
your whole service you were constantly taking 
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offence where none was meant, and habitually dis- 
respectful to your commanding officers, I am quite 
ready to state that I had never occasion during 
my period of service in the regiment to find fault 
with you for such conduct, neither did I consider 
that you were liable to the imputation. I became 
Acting Major in the Ist battalion (Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins’s battalion) in 1849. I was, I 
think, such in the middle of that year, and re- 
mained in it until I became Lieutenant Colonel of 
the regiment, in the beginning of 1855. 
ours truly, 
‘TemPLetown.” 

That noble Lord was well known to Mem- 
bers of this House, as having held a seat 
here for several Sessions, and they were 
able to judge of the value of his evidence 
in a subject relating to the character of an 
officer and a gentleman. He would not 
further trespass on the House—he was 
deeply grateful for the sympathy they had 
shown towards this painful and trying 
case. As a matter of form, he would move 
the adjournment of the House, and would 
leave the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment and of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn.’’—( Mr. 
Darby Griffith.) 


Cotone. NORTH: As a Member for 
the county in which my gallant Friend 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins) resides, I 
was asked to bring forward this case, and 
to have done so would have given me great 
satisfaction, had I not felt that the House 
of Commons was not exactly the place to 
discuss the discipline of the army. In 
answer to that application | replied that 
whenever the interests of officers as a class 
were concerned I had always found the 
House of Commons most willing to for- 
ward them ; but that they would not enter- 
tain the question in the case of individuals. 
Having read the papers placed in my hands 
by Colonel Dawkins, I am sure every 
officer acquainted with the facts will feel 
that that gallant Officer has been most 
hardly treated. Still I think the House is 
not the proper tribunal to decide the ques- 
tion. It is the duty of the Commander- 
in-Chief and other officers to see to the 
discipline of the army, and they are amen- 
able to the Sovereign. I must, however, 
say I think the confinement of Colonel 
Dawkins for eleven days under arrest was 
a great hardship, as well as contrary to the 
articles of war. The offence—namely, not 
shaking hands with his superior officer— 
can come under no known military rule ; 
and it appears to me that Colonel Dawkins 
did rise and salute his general officer, which 
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is all he was called upon todo. As Colonel 
Dawkin’s father was a great friend of 
mine, I should have been only too happy 
to take the subject up, had the House of 
Commons been the proper place for such 
a discussion. 

Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I hope the House will allow me to make 
a short explanation on the subject—not 
in reply to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Darby Griffith), but merely to 
explain the circumstances relating to the 
Question he has put. It is quite true that 
I received this morning a communication 
from the hon. Member, stating that he 
proposed to put a question to me to-night, 
asking whether I would lay upon the table 
the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, 
and at the same time enclosing a very long 
statement containing matters of fact, and 
asking to know whether under the cireum- 
stances the Commander-in-Chief would 
suspend his decision on the case of Colonel 
Dawkins until the papers were in the 
hands of Members. I privately informed 
the hon. Member that I should be pre- 
pared to answer the first part of his ques- 
tion this evening. That answer is, that 
the matters which had to be investigated 
by the Court of Inquiry were matters re- 
lating solely and entirely to questions of 
discipline, and as to Colonel Dawkins’s 
fitness for command ; and that under these 
circumstances Lord De Grey did not think 
fit to lay upon the table of the House the 
proceedings of the court. I beg further 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that the re- 
mainder of his question is so unusual in 
point of form that he must give due notice 
of it upon the Votes of the House if he 
requires an answer. The hon. Member 
has read the question which he proposed 
to put to me, and I think the House will 
see that it contained not only what is ex- 
tremely unusual in a question asked in this 
House—an allegation of certain facts— 
but also a very grave charge against an 
officer of high standing in the army. It 
seemed to me that you, Sir, might think 
it irregular that such a statement should 
be made in the form of a question, and 
also that it was desirable that other officers 
who might be acquainted with the circum- 
stances should have an opportunity of 
seeing by the notice-paper of the House 
what was the charge that was made against 
Lord Frederick Paulet, and of making any 
statement that they might wish in reply 
to that of the hon. Member for Devizes. 
I therefore thought myself perfectly justi- 


Colonel North 
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fied in declining to answer this question 
until ample notice had been given of it to 
the House. The House will further see 
that, as it is not our intention to lay the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry upon 
the table of the House, it would be use. 
less to request the Commander-in-Chief to 
delay his decision until those proceedings 
are in the hands of Members. What has 
taken place, as far as I am aware, is this— 
the Commander-in-Chief, having read the 
report of the Court, came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be for the interest 
of the service that Colonel Dawkins should 
be placed on half-pay, and he gave 
Colonel Dawkins the opportunity of re- 
tiring. Colonel Dawkins—and this is the 
only part of the transaction of which I 
have any knowledge whatever -— appealed 
to the Secretary of State against the de- 
cision of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
requested that he might be tried by court 
martial. Lord De Grey, I believe, after 
reading the report of the Court, and after 
consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case, came to the conclusion that it 
was not desirable to ask the Commander- 
in-Chief to order a court martial. That is 
all with reference to this ase of which I 
have any knowledge whatever. The hon. 
Gentleman has made a statement in de- 
fence of Colonel Dawkins. I shall on this 
occasion neither deny nor admit any one 
of his assertions. I have not read the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. I 
know nothing whatever of the case ; and 
it is quite impossible for me, without having 
had any notice whatever of the statement 
which the hon. Member was going to make, 
either to reply to or to admit anything 
which he has said. If the hon. Gentleman 
and the House think that it is desirable 
that this subject should be debated upon 
a future occassion I shall be quite ready 
to enter into the discussion ; but it does 
seem to me that it would be not only 
irregular but also extremely unfair to the 
officers concerned that any discussion of 
this case should take place when neither 
I, whose duty it would be to defend the 
course taken by the Commander-in-Chief, 
nor any officers who might have a know- 
ledge of the circumstances and might de- 
sire to say something on behalf of the 
officers concerned in it, could have an 
opportunity of being prepared to speak 
upon the subject. I shall, therefore, not 
enter further into the case, but will simply 
state that the Secretary of State does not 
consider that it would be desirable to 
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publish the proceedings or to reverse the 
decision which has been come to by the 
Commander-in-Chief after full considera- 


tion. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I do not 
intend to depart from the principle of the 
noble Lord’s request that a discussion 
should not be taken on the merits of this 
case, upon this or perhaps upon any other 
occasion, for I agree with him in thinking 
that the House of Commons is not the 
place to discuss questions of military disci- 
pline. But I trust that the House will 
allow me to say a few words, because this 
may be the only opportunity which I or any 
other of Colonel Dawkins’s friends may 
have of saying that which may mitigate 
to him or his family the grievous conse- 
quences which may result to them from 
the step which has been taken by the 
Commander-in-Chief. I do not desire to 
enter into the circumstances of this ease— 
with which I believe I am fully acquainted 
—but I believe that I speak the sentiments 
of the greater part of those who are so 
acquainted with the matter when I say that 
there is deep sympathy with Colonel Daw- 
kins. He is a man who has passed through 
a long period of service with unblemished 
honour and has many warm and sincere 
friends. I myself had the honour of serv- 
ing with him in the Crimea, and knew him 
for many years before, I was on detatchment 
duty although in another regiment under his 
immediate command, and I can only say 
that not only did I never suffer from any in- 
firmity of this officer’s temper, but that it 
was the close intimacy which I then formed 
with him that has led me to continue and 
to be proud of the friendship which I al- 
ways felt for him. I shall not be contra- 
dicted by any one—even by the authorities 
—when I say that, even if Colonel Daw- 
kins should be removed from the full pay 
list, neither His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his superior officers, or 
any one who has known him, will be able 
to allege any single fact against him which 
will at all detract from his reputation, or 
cause him to be looked down upon in after 
life in consequence of that event. Allow 
me to say that while I believe that this 
is a hard case and that deep sympathy is 
felt for Colonel Dawkins, I do not mean to 
allege against his Royal Highness that he 
has strained the law or refused that gallant 
officer a fair trial. Indeed, I believe that 
His Royal Highness took the only course 
it was possible to adopt in appointing a 
Court of Inquiry of superior officers, not 
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belonging to Colonel Dawkins’s own regi- 
ment, to examine into the charges and to 
give him a fair opportunity of answering 
them. The decision of that Court was 
against Colonel Dawkins, and it is upon 
that that His Royal Highness has acted; 
and therefore, while I am sure that those 
who know the case will bear out what I 
have said as to it being a hard case, I 
am sure that there is no allegation which 
can be made against the authorities at the 
head of the army, without reference to the 
regiment concerned, of harshness in this 
matter. But I joined with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel North) 
in advising my gallant friend Colonel Daw- 
kins not to bring this matter before the 
House, for although it would be a satis- 
faction to him to have his case fairly stated, 
I feel that it would be a disadvantage to 
the service at large that the House of 
Commons should attempt to constitute 
itself acourt of appeal in military cases. 

Coronet KNOX: I agree that this is not 
the proper tribunal for the decision of this 
ease; and, therefore, although I cannot 
help thinking that Colonel Dawkins has 
been harshly treated by some parties, I 
should not rise to take part in this discus- 
sion but for a letter which was placed in 
my hands this morning, in which it is stated 
that— 


“The exercise of the Royal prerogative to place 
Colonel Dawkins on half pay, threatened him by 
the Adjutant General, is, as he is informed, con- 
sidered by Mr. Headlam to be illegal in his case 
without a court martial.” 


If the Judge Advocate has given that 
opinion, or thinks that, I think he is 
bound as a man to say so in the House 
of Commons. If it is not legal to take 
away Colonel Dawkins’s commission I 
do not think that any Member of the Go- 
vernment should sit there knowing that to 
be the case and allow it to be done. 

Mr. HEADLAM: I have given no opi- 
nion whatever upon the subject, and there 
is not the slightest authority or shadow of 
foundation for the statement that the hon. 
Member has read. 

CotoneL KNOX: Is it or is it not legal 
to put a man upon half-pay compulsorily ex- 
cept upon a medical certificate of incapacity, 
without trying him by court martial ? 

Mr. HEADLAM: I decline to answer 
the legal question. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK: The Judge 
Advocate has just declined to answer a 
question in which every Member of the 
House has great interest, because it is a 
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question which he might fairly be expected | taken with regard to this officer’s position 
to answer; and, although it would be highly | until an opportunity has been given for 
improper for us to sit as a Court of Ap-j| further inquiry. I will only allude to the 
peal upon military matters, it would be still | letter relating to the invitation to the 
more improper for us to pass over any-{ Queen's Ball to say that it appears to me 
thing that effects the liberty of the subject. | that Lord Rokeby seems to have come to 
The question that is before the House seems |® most extraordinary decision as to this 
to me to be simply, is the act that has| officer’s letter to his Adjutant. The only 
been done by the Commander-in-Chief a | charge against Colonel Dawkins is incom- 
legal act or not? And that is a question | patibility of temper, and constantly dis. 
which the Judge Advocate seems to me to} agreeing with his brother officers. Now 
be bound to answer. It is upon that that | you have heard the testimony of one bro- 
the whole question rests. If it is a pre-}ther officer; I can repeat what I have 
rogative of the Crown, as I have always|heard from many officers of the Guards 
understood, to place any officer upon half-pay with reference to Colonel Dawkins, and I 
without giving any reason, then unquestion- | believe that there never was a more un- 
ably this is a matter with which the House | founded accusation than that of incompa- 
of Commons cannot deal; but if. on the|tibility of temper which was brought 
other hand, the Commander-in-Chief, or | against him before the Court of Inquiry. 
any Officer or Judge in this land acts il-| All his disagreements with officers have 
legally, then I say that it is the bounden | been with Lord Frederick Paulet, Lord 
duty of the House of Commons to inquire | Rokeby, Colonel Monck, Captain Fortes- 
into the matter, and we are entitled to have | eue, the Adjutant of the regiment, and 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate upon | Colonel Newton, commanding the brigade. 
it. Why, Sir, as I understand the matter, | I have only heard one side of the question, 
by to-morrow’s Gazette, rightly or wrongly, | but I have heard enough to convince me 
this officer, who has had high testimony that it is desirable that we should hear 
borne to his character, will be placed upon | both sides before this officer’s high cha- 
half-pay. Surely, at such a moment, when | racter is allowed to be damaged beyond 
he appeals to the House of Commons, it is | redemption; and I have no hesitation in 
not improper or indecorous to ask the Judge | saying, both from his own statements and 
Advocate General whether that will or will | from his acts, that the conduct of these 
not be a legal act. | officers, with whom he is supposed to have 
Cotoret. DICKSON: It is with the disagreed—Lord Frederick Paulet, Lord 
utmost diffidence and with a painful feeling | Rokeby, Colonel Monck, Captain Fortes- 
of responsibility that I rise to make a few | cue, and Colonel Newton above all others 
remarks upon this case ; and I should not |——has been most unjustifiable and most 
have risen if it had not been for the un- tyrannical, and if this case is allowed to 
satisfactory answers which we have re-| pass without interference this officer will 
ceived from the Judge Advocate General, | be the victim of one of the worst systems 
and the short time which is left before | of oppression that was ever carried on in 
the case of this unfortunate officer will be | the army. Colonel Dawkins was placed 
disposed of. I have always thought, and, under arrest for eleven days for refusing 
am firmly of opinion, that this House isto shake hands with an officer, who, al- 
the last place which ought to be made a | though his superior officer, had, he be- 
tribunal of appeal upon any point of mili- | lieved, acted harshly towards him ; and 
tary discipline. At the same time we have | what was the verdict pronounced by the 
heard the testimony which has been borne | Court of Inquiry upon his case, the charge 
to the character of this officer. He him-| on which he was tried being that he had 
self asked me to bring his case before the | said the officer in question had made false 
House, and I directly refused to do so, for | statements against him? The verdict of 
the reason which I have just stated ; but I | the Court was—and here I may observe 
did satisfy myself of the facts of the ease | that Colonel Dawkins had never been fur- 
by reading through the whole of the cor-;nished with the written opinion of the 
respondence relating thereto. I do not | Court—as far as I am able to gather, that 
mean to trouble the House with the evi- | he— 
dence either for or against this officer ;| “Had not proved the falsification of the state- 


| ments he adduced, and that as he had placed him- 
but I appeal to the noble Lord the Under | self at variance with so many officers, senior and 


Secretary for War and the Government to | junior, his command of a battalion of Guards was 
assure us that no irrevocable step shall be | not beneficial to the service.” 


Sir Lawrence Palk 
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That is the opinion of the Court of In- 
quiry, and now let us see what is the opi- 
nion of his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is that— 


“ He considered that there was nothing against 
Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins’s character or honour 
as a gentleman; that Lieutenant Colonel Daw- 
kins’s statements as to falsification were partly 
true; that it was not a case suited forja court 
martial; but that after the opinion of the Court 
he gave Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins the option of 
selling his commission, otherwise he would recom- 
mend Her Majesty to exercise her prerogative of 
placing him on half-pay.” 
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Now, as I said before, I utterly object to 
this House being made a Court of Military 
Appeal, but believing this to be a case of 
gross persecution on the part of certain 
officers against Colonel Dawkins, and 
fearing that his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief may, perhaps, have 
been worked on by those officers, who are 
men of high rank and influence, and rather 
biassed in his opinion in consequence, I do 
hope that the House will insist on causing 
the Government to pause until this case 
has been fairly sifted, and will not permit 
a highly distinguished and honourable 
officer to be damaged in this way. 

Mr. MALINS: If this were a purely 
military question, I should not have ad- 
dressed a single observation upon it to the 
House. Nor should I rise even now but 
for the accidental cireumstance that I hap- 
pened to have been acquainted many years 
ago with the father of Colonel Dawkins, 
who was a distinguished officer who served 
at Waterloo, and who died in honour and 
respect in the early part of the present 
year. I know well the high position which 
Colonel Dawkins’s family hold in the county 
of Oxford ; and I understand the situation 
of the member of it whose case is now 
under consideration to be this, that being 
to-day a major of a battalion of Guards, 
the alternative open to him at one o’clock 
to-morrow will be either to sell out of his 
regiment, or consent to be placed upon 
half-pay. Now thenecessity of accepting 
either alternative will, as I understand it, 
be regarded by Colonel Dawkins, his family, 
and his brother officers, as casting a stigma 
upon his character as a soldier for the rest 
of his life. The matter, therefore, is one 
which is clearly deserving of the most ma- 
ture consideration ; and no step ought, in 
my opinion, to be taken in it by the Go- 
vernment, without the perfect certainty 
that the country, on whose behalf they 
act, will feel that they have done what is 
just. I was always under the impression 
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that there was one right inherent in an 
officer, of which he could not be deprived, 
and that is that when charged with any 
misconduct, he is entitled to have the 
charge investigated by a court martial. I 
am not now going to give any opinion as to 
whether Colonel Dawkins was right or 
wrong, beyond saying, that we have had 
the highest testimony in his favour, from 
officers who served with him, and that I 
myself, though not personally acquainted 
with him, have heard from many quarters 
that he is an officer of great ability, and 
that he greatly distinguished himself in the 
Crimea. Indeed, no one, I believe, will 
venture to say that he is not an officer of 
the first class ; and the only charge, as far 
as I can see, against him is that he has 
failed to make himself so agreeable as he 
ought to do. That may or may not be the 
case ; but I would remind the House that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr (Sir 
James Fergusson) has told us that he served 
under Colonel Dawkins, and that he never 
heard any complaint made of him in this 
respect. It appears, I may add, beyond 
all question that an act of illegality has 
been committed against Colonel Dawkins, 
from the fact that he was placed under 
arrest for eleven days, not because he re- 
fused to shake hands with a superior officer, 
but because he is supposed to have refused 
to do so—for we have no positive evidence 
on the point. Now, not only is the honour 
of the army dear to the country, but the 
country has a right to demand that mem- 
bers of that profession should be treated 
with justice and equity. If, therefore, there 
be a shadow of doubt as to whether the 
full measure of justice has been meted out 
to Colonel Dawkins or not, it is but right 
that his case should form the subject of 
further investigation, and my sole object in 
rising was to impress upon the Government 
that there should be in such a matter no 
undue haste. If there should be undue 
haste, it is quite clear that much dissatis- 
faction will be created, and I strongly urge 
upon the Government the expediency of 
extending the time for pronouncing a deci- 
sion. Delay can do no harm, while it may 
have the effect of preventing an injustice 
from being done to a distinguished officer. 
If he demands a court martial, it involves a 
question of the utmost importance whether 
he has or has not a right to be tried by 
the proper tribunal to deal with military 
offences, and by its means to remove from 
himself stigma which he feels as a soldier 
must rest upon him for life, should the 
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case be allowed to remain where it now 
stands. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, | 
know nothing of this case, and I did not 
intend to say a single word to the preju- 
dice of Colonel Dawkins; but I must pro- 
test against the unfair, irregular, and in- 
consistent course which has been pursued 
by certain hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House upon this occasion. If 
they had thought that the case of Colonel 
Dawkins was one with regard to which this 
House was a competent tribunal to appeal 
to, and if they intended to make such an 
appeal, they ought to have given due notice 
on the point to those whose duty it is to 
defend the course taken by the military 
authorities, in order that they might pre- 
pare themselves to meet this attack and 
defend what has been done. Hon. Gentle- 
men, I may add, while they set out by say- 
ing that the House of Commons is not a 
court of appeal on military questions, yet 
have one after another made appeals— 
ex parte appeals—founded on the informa- 
tion which they happened to receive as to 
what has passed, and have endeavoured to 
obtain the opinion of this House in favour 
of the person whose cause they have es- 
poused. Not only have they done this, 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
spoke last but one, not content with de- 
fending Colonel Dawkins, made a violent 
attack on other officers, whom he accused 
of being tyrannical and unjust. 

Cotone, DICKSON : I never said any- 
thing of the kind. What I stated was, 
that I had heard only one side of the ques- 
tion, but that I had heard sufficient — if 
the statements were not contradicted by 
counter-statements on the opposite side— 
to show that those other officers had been 
guilty of tyrannical conduct. I therefore 
urged upon the Government the propriety 
of not pressing the matter forward too 
quickly. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: But that 
makes out my assertion. 
more unfair, I would ask, than having 
heard only one side of a question, not 
knowing what may be urged in reply, re- 


What can be, 
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he has founded the epithet is correct, and 
that the right course would be to wait to 
see whether these ex parte statements 
were borne out by the facts of the case? 
For my own part, I can only say that I 
very much regret that so many hon. and 
gallant Members have been led away, by 
a laudable and honourable interest on be- 
half of a brother officer, to adopt a line of 
conduct which I think is not only not quite 
fair in itself, but which is inconsistent with 
the doctrine which they themselves laid 
down when they said this House was not 
a court of appeal for military questions, 
If this House be not a court of appeal 
on military questions why have they been 
making it such a court of appeal? The 
course they have taken cannot be at- 
tended with any result, and they would, 
in my opinion, have done better if they 
had abstained from a mode of proceeding, 
which is, I contend, entirely at variance 
with the principle on which we ought to 
act in matters of this kind. 

GevneraL PEEL: I do not exactly know 
what the precise question is on which hon. 
Members propose to divide the House ; 
but, if I mistake not, it is whether this 
House should or should not now adjourn, 
and that on the plea that if the decision 
on this matter be not postponed, Colonel 
Dawkins will not have the opportunity 
of appealing to have his case further in- 
vestigated. Now, I know nothing of the 
ease of Colonel Dawkins but what I learnt 
on Sunday week from a statement of his 
own in one of the military newspapers ; 
and I would observe that the publication 
of that statement was, at all events, con- 
trary to military usage. I understand that 
this gallant officer had at the time made 
an appeal to the Secretary for War, and 
that before he received an answer to that 
appeal he published his case in the press. 
In my opinion, it would have been much 
better if he had waited for the answer 
to his communication addressed to the 
Secretary of State. It is said, that 
the House of Commons ought not to in- 
terfere with the discipline of the army. 
In that view I most cordially concur. If 


lying merely on what this officer said and | you are not satisfied with the conduct of 


that officer said, to make observations 
which imply a charge of tyranny against 


certain officers, as the hon. and gallant | them. 
[“No, no!”] I) in which his Royal Highness the Com- 


Gentleman has done ? 
think it is the duty of every man to 
abstain from applying such a word as 
‘‘ tyrannical ’’ to any officer before he has 
ascertained whether the statement on which 


Mr. Malins 


those who administer the affairs of the 
army, express your want of confidence in 
If you do not approve the mode 


| mander-i -in-Chief discharges his duties, 
take the same course. But what is the 
ease here? Iwas a Member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Organizations, and it 
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was there attempted to press on his Royal 
Highness that in every case he should 
select an officer to command a regiment. 
His Royal Highness declined that offer. 
But surely, when he finds a man who he 
considers is not fit to command a regiment, 
it cannot be contended that he is not to 
say, ‘‘ When it comes to your turn I will 
not place you in command.” It is but 
just to the regiment, jt is but kind to the 
officer himself, that he should do so. In 
this case the duty is not solely thrown on 
the noble Duke, for in the opinion of com- 
petent officers this officer is not fit to com- 
mand a regiment, and ought to go on half- 
pay. I cannot imagine that the Judge 
Advocate should have had any difficulty 
in answering the legal question put to him 
whether it was in the power of the Crown, 
by its own authority, to place an officer on 
half-pay. I think I could mention a case 
in point—that of the gallant officer com- 
manding the 15th Hussars, who was placed 
on half-pay without undergoing a court- 
martial. In this case I do not see exactly 
what we are to divide about. Do you pro- 
pose to appoint a Committee of this House 
to inquire into this question? I must say, 
with regard to the manner in which this 
question has been brought forward without 
notice, that nothing could be more unfair 
to the authorities, or to those officers whose 
names have been incidentally mentioned ; 
and I have every reason to believe that if 
they were heard, the House would obtain a 
very different view of the case from what 
they now have in the statement of Colonel 
Dawkins, which is the only one before them. 
Mr. W. 0. STANLEY: I only heard 
at five o’clock this evening that this ques- 
tion was to be brought forward. Having 
once served in the Guards, and having 
known and served with the father of this 
young man, although with him personally 
I am not acquainted, I rise to say a few 
words. What I wish, and what I believe 
this House and the country would wish, is 
that this officer should have a fair trial. 
I have always been one who deprecated 
Courts of Inquiry, considering them the 
most unfair and tyrannical courts that can 
be constituted ; but 1 will not give the 
House my own view. Asking the House 
to remember that many of the circum- 
stances inquired into by this Conrt hap- 
pened more than three years ago, I will 
read the opinion of Mr. Simmons, the 
author of the work on Courts Martial, who 
writes thus as to Courts of Inquiry :— 


‘It is not to be presumed or imagined that 
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any motive but the honour of the army and the 
benefit of the service can influence the Crown to 
establish a Court of Inquiry under any circum- 
stances, or after any period; but it is too true 
that other motives may possibly actuate com- 
manding officers, who in their daily intercourse 
with the world at large are brought in contact 
and by the usages of society placed on a footing 
of equality with the same men whom on points 
of duty and on parade they are called on to com- 
mand and control. The evidence, or rather in- 
formation, before a Court of Inquiry may, as 
already observed, be entirely ex parte; at all 
events the character of an officer is not protected, 
however inviduous the attack, by the solemnity of 
an oath; nor can he under any circumstances, 
after the time limited for a court martial by the 
Mutiny Act, obtain a hearing of the case by any 
tribunal competent to decide on it. Surely, then, 
justice forbids investigation by a Court of In- 
quiry, which may countenance malicious accusa- 
tions of which it cannot pave the way for trial, or 
give rise to and foment prejudices which it cannot 
allay, and particularly as the members who com- 
pose the Court, if such it can be termed, are so 
limited in number, not subject to challenge, and 
irresponsible to any superior tribunal for the 
opinion they may give.” 
I will not detain the House with any further 
observations of my own. Reasons could 
not be more strongly put than those which 
I have read. I hope the House, and I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
well before they inflict a serious injury upon 
an officer who served his country well in the 
Crimea, and will grant him what he ought 
to have—a fair trial by a court martial. 
Mr. BRIGHT: The noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government has 
thought proper to read—or rather to speak 
—a lecture to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men opposite and to charge them with 
gross inconsistency in bringing this ques- 
tion before the House of Commons, whilst 
they at the same time admit that the House 
of Commons is not a good and proper 
court of appeal to discuss military matters. 
Perhaps it did not occur to him that that 
very inconsistency was an argument in fa- 
vour of the strength of their case ; because 
we may take it for granted that those 
Gentlemen would not have brought this. 
ease before the House holding that opinion 
—an opinion with which I must say I cannot 
altogether concur—if they had not thought 
it one of extreme hardship. I think the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Devizes 
(Mr. Darby Griffith) who introduced this 
subject, stated that he was principally in- 
duced to mention it in the House to-night 
because if the subject had not been men- 
tioned here to-night it would afterwards 
have been too late to do so—and that in 
part the character, and certainly the 
status, and in some degree the pecuniary 
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position, though that consideration is not| lowest of the people of this country can 
of principal importance in this case—of a | come for the redress of their grievances, 
respectable and honourable man wouldcon-| Viscounr PALMERSTON: I beg leave 
sequently be put in jeopady. I think the | to state that the hon. Member cannot have 
hon. Gentleman said that in this Court of been attending sufficiently to what I said, 
Inquiry five officers were concerned, and | I quoted the statements of hon. Gentlemen 
that of those five officers one protested | opposite, and I made no such statement on 
against, and another did not agree with my own part. If I were to state my own 
the conclusion arrived at. There were, | opinions, they might, perhaps, be found 
therefore, three Members to two in a Court | to tally much more with those of the hon. 
of Inquiry of such a nature that no one | Member who has just sat down than with 
appears to regard it with much respect, and | those of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

by their decision—with which, to a consi- | Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: In case 
derable extent, the Commander-in-Chief | the Government do not grant the reason- 
disagrees—an officer of the army is to be | able delay that has been asked for I shall 
displaced, and to some extent—I say it | adopt the unusual course of dividing the 
without offence to those Gentlemen—sacri- | House upon this question. 

ficed. What the hon. Gentleman the Mem-| Sm JOHN SHELLEY: I do hope we 
ber for Devizes asks is that the noble Lord | shall have some answer from the Govern- 
at the head of the Government would take | ment—some pledge as to delay. As mat- 
this matter into his consideration, and pre- | ters stand it will be too late to take any 
vent anything being done, in haste and | action after one o'clock to-morrow. As 
without consideration, that might inflict | an old soldier I appeal to the Government 
great injustice. And now one word as to | to do justice in this case. 

the bringing of this case before the House.; Sir GEORGE GREY: Notwithstand- 
We all feel that we are not competent to | ing what has just been stated by the right 
go into the details of the question, or to; hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite, the 
come to a decision upon them. We are! House seems to be wishing now to inter- 
not, however, asked to give a decision | fere with the discretion of the Commander- 
upon this case. We are only asked for’ in-Chief to this extent—that Her Majesty 
certain delay and some re-consideration. I | is never to be advised to place an officer on 
should be very sorry to say what the noble half-pay, so as to prevent his promotion in 
Lord at the head of the Government said the regiment, unless he has done some- 
with regard to bringing these matters be- | thing to subject himself to the articles of 
fore the House of Commons. Although | war, or to expose himself to a court martial. 
there are hundreds of cases which it would | I know-nothing of this case except what I 
be exceedingly inconvenient to bring before have seen in the newspapers, and not so 
this House, yet I maintain that this Honse much of their contents as some hon. Mem- 
of Commons is a court of appeal in every | bers who have spoken ; but if I have col- 
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case where injury has been sustained ; and 
the time may come —it probably will 
come—when the army will be placed more 
under the control of this House than it is 
at present—but whether such should be | 
the case or not this is not the time to 
discuss that question. I undertake to say 
that, according to the Constitution of this 
House, and from the position which it 
occupies in this country, there is no case 
of grievance in any department of the 
public service—there can be none in the 
army itself—which this House is not com- 
petent to consider, and, if the case de- 
mands, provide a remedy for it. I have, 
therefore, risen to express my entire dissent 
from the opinion expressed by the noble 
Lord with regard to that matter, and to 
state my opinion that this House ought to 
be maintained by its Members in all time 
as a Court to which the highest and the 


Mr. Bright 





lected the facts correctly they amount to 
this—that the Commander-in-Chief has 
thought it necessary to prevent an officer 
from assuming command of a Battalion of 
Guards, not because he has done any act 
which would subject him to trial by court 
martial, but because, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances—from infirmity of temper—he 
was not thought fit to be intrusted with that 
command. Is the House of Commons pre- 
pared to say that, under such circumstances, 
the Government ought to interfere with the 
discretion of the Commander-in-Chief ? 
Sm HENRY STRACEY: Far be it 
from me to say anything in deprecation or 
depreciation of the Duke of Cambridge. He 
doubtless acted on the report he received 
as the result of the court of inquiry. When 
every Member of the Administration pleads 
ignorance of this case, and the Commanider- 
in-Chief has said that the allegations made 
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by Colonel Dawkins are partially true, it 
does seem to me a very hard case that this 
officer will be displaced to-morrow, and that 
nobody will undertake to do anything in 
the meantime. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that if the Go- 
vernment refused to interpose to procure 
some delay the responsibility rested on the 
Government ; and as the Government were 
responsible to the House of Commons, the 
House had the means of euforcing re- 
dress. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I should like to un- 
derstand what will be the position of hon. 
Members if we divide upon this question. 
As the case has been argued it seems 
pretty plain how we ought to proceed with 
reference to the great principle maintained 
on both sides of the House. Most people 
will, no doubt, agree that a question of the 
discipline of the army ought not to be 
interfered with in any way by this House ; 
and, on the other hand, I think it is true, 
as has been stated in the debate, that if a 
case of grievance arises this House has the 
power to interfere. Then I agree with | 
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they could not by it really express their 
opinion upon the subject. He asked the 
Government whether what he had been 
told was true or false? He knew no- 
thing of Colonel Dawkins, and had never 
heard of him till that day, but he must 
say, if what he had heard was true, a 
grosser piece of injustice had never been 
committed. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Though I cannot give a positive answer 
to the question which has just been put 
to me, yet, as I may be able to throw 
some light upon it, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a few words, though out 
of order. I think what the hon. Member 
for Warwick has just stated cannot be 
true, because the decision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief upon the recommendation 
of the Court of Inquiry must have been 
communicated to Colonel Dawkins more 
than a week or fortnight ago; as after the 
decision was communicated to him he for- 
warded an appeal against it to the Se- 
eretary of State for War. The result of 
that appeal I have been able to inform the 


my right hon. Friend the Member for’ House ; but I cannot say whether Colonel 
Huntingdon (General Peel) that, as in that, Dawkins received any communication from 
ease a question of confidence is raised in | the Commander-in-Chief so late as last 
the head of the Department, it ought not | Thursday or Friday ; but the fact of the 
at any rate to be decided without ample | Commander-in-Chief’s decision must have 
notice being first given. I should be! been known to Colonel Dawkins a fort- 
sorry to be misunderstood as to the vote night ago. I cannot understand by whom 
which I am about to give. But the Go- it is the wish of the House this matter 
vernment will give me leave to say that, should be re-considered. Almost every 
there is an intermediate course they might | speaker has declined to bring it before the 
adopt by which they might avoid the divi- | House, and the case can only be re-con- 
sion and remove the difficulty, namely, by | sidered by the authorities by whom it had 
their undertaking to represent to the head | been already considered. [Hon. Mem- 
of the Horse Guards that the case should | ners: By a court martial.] Hon. Members 
be further inquired into. | say by a court martial, but the decision as 

Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS wished to | to whether the case shall go to a court 
ask the noble Lord (the Marquess of Har- | martial or not can only be undertaken by 
tington) a question of some importance | the Commander-in-Chief and the authori- 
with reference to this subject, which had | ties of the Horse Guards, by whom the 
come to his notice within the last five | question has already been decided. They 





minutes. The noble Lord appeared to 
think that notiee ought to have been given 
of the Question before the meeting of the 
House. Now, he wished to know if it 
were true that the gallant Colonel whose 
case was before the House only had notice 
given to him on Friday last to make 
up his mind within three days what 
to do. And he wanted further to know 
whether the House of Commons was not a 
proper place to discuss such a grievance 
when it was brought before it? He re- 
gretted that it had come before the House 
on the Motion of Adjournment, because 





will know what has been said in the House 
of Commons, and in any course they may 
take they will act on their own responsi- 
bility, but it is quite impossible to give 
any pledge that the subject shall receive 
any further consideration. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE asked whether Colo- 
nel Crawley’s case had not been first in- 
quired into by a Court of Inquiry, and 
then by a court martial. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH again rose 
to address the House, but was met with 
continued cries for a Division. 
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Question put, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 112; Noes 
172: Majority 60. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. KNIGHT rose to move that cer- 
tain expenses now charged upon the Union 
and parochial poor rates should be re- 
paid out of moneys provided by Parliament 
for that purpose. They were entering 
on a new phase of poor law legislation. 
It was well known that all property in 
England was liable to be rated to the poor, 
but up to that time a small portion only 
of that property was in fact rated to the 
poor. So long as the old parochial ma- 
nagement lasted it did not appear desirable 
to take any further steps with regard to 
the rating of other property, and the 
holders of real property were perfectly will- 
ing to accept the whole of the burden. 
Some years ago attempts were made to 
rate stock in trade as something tangible 
within a parish, but they signally failed 
from legal difficulties. Portions of the county 
rate, the police rate, the salaries of masters 
and mistresses in union workhouses, the 
stipends of pupil teachers, and one quarter 
of the expenses of the medical officers 
were, however, now paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and it appeared to him that 
this was a proper time for mooting the 
question, and seeing whether that principle 
should not be extended to all those items 
of poor rate expenditure to which his Motion 
referred. The purport of his Resolution 
was, that in the opinion of the House all 
the items paid out of the poor rates over 
which the guardians had no control should 
be paid out of the general taxation of the 
country. It was true that property in the 
kingdom was vastly increasing in value, 
but personal property had increased a great 
deal more in proportion than real property. 
They were now discussing a proposition 
for a re-distribution of the charge for the 
poor rate; but, by the system proposed 
by the Bill, one-eighth or one-tenth of the 
property in many parishes would be con- 
fiscated. The measure he laid before the 
House must not be regarded as being in 
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opposition to the Bill, but rather as its 
necessary complement; because he thought 
that at the time they were putting such 
heavy new charges upon the landowners 
they were bound to take off those he pro- 
posed. Although he had no desire that 
the vote of the House should interfere with 
the Budget of this year, he trusted it would 
act as an instruction to the Chancellors of 
the Exchequer of future years. He was 
asking the House to take the sum of 
£1,700,000 off the poor ratepayers, and 
to lay it upon those who employed great num- 
bers of people—often in unhealthy trades, 
greatly conducing to pauperism—and who 
at present were only lightly taxed towards 
the support of the poor. It might be said 
that his measure showed a tendency towards 
centralization ; but, in point of fact, the 
items he proposed to deal with were 
already centralized, and were entirely 
under the control of the House of Com- 
mons and the Poor Law Board, the local 
authorities having no power whatever to 
deal with them. It might be said that the 
operation of this measure would soon be 
extended to Ireland and Scotland: but to 
that he had no objection. Unfortunately 
the Bill brought in by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board had been regarded in a party spirit, 
as an advantage to be gained by the towns 
against the country. The measnre he was 
proposing, however, could not be regarded 
in that light, as the vote of the House 
could only be taken as an intimation to 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that in the 
opinion of that House a certain portion of 
the poor rates should be placed upon the 
national taxation. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. PACKE, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he never knew anything more 
irregular than the way in which the Bill 
had been brought before the House. It 
was brought in and read a first time on 
the 20th of February, it was read a second 
time on the 27th of March, and it was 
not until the 28th of April that the Report 
upon which it was founded was in the pos- 
session of hon. Members. It was not laid 
upon the table in the usual manner, but 
was sent to the Paper Office, and hon. 
Members were told they might there ob- 
tain a copy if they thought fit. The Re- 
port, the title of which effectually con- 
cealed its real character, contained most 
unfounded charges against the landowners 
of almost every county in England. Mr. 
Henley had confuted the charges brought 
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by Dr. Simon against the landowners of 
Oxfordshire ; and he (Mr. Packe) wished 
to contradict most emphatically the allega- 
tions which had been made against the 
landed proprietors of Leicestershire. He 
could state most confidently as to that 
county that the assertions of the reports of 
Dr. Simon and Dr. Hunter were not only 
unproved but utterly unfounded ; and he 
believed the same might be said of other 
counties. The statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board that the farmers were in favour of 
this measure was disproved by the fact 
that while petitions against it had been 
presented from farmers having nearly 
12,000 signatures, the petitions in its 
favour had only 5,000 signatures. The 
fact was that it was a contest between 
town and country unions. That this was 
so would be seen at once by a reference 
to the boroughs represented by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. The bo- 
rough of Morpeth petitioned for the Bill, 
and the union of Morpeth against it; the 
union of Tiverton petitioned against the 
Bill, and the borough of Tiverton in its 
favour. So far would this Bill be from 
benefiting the poor that it would diminish 
the interest of the landowners in them, 
and would reduce rather than add to the 
number of cottages upon their estates, 
Under the Bill towns which paid a rate 
of 4s. would have to pay only 2s., and 
the country parishes which paid 2s. would 
hereafter have to pay 4s. So that the 
whole effect of the Bill would be to trans- 
fer money from the pockets of the country 
ratepayers to those of the payers of rates 
in towns, and he could not imagine a more 
dishonest course of legislation than that 
which would sanction an operation which 
between one man and another, would sim- 
ply be larceny. He would second the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House it is expedient that the 
following expenses now charged upon the Union 
and Parochial Poor Rates, or which will become 
chargeable upon the rates of Unions and single 
Parishes throughout England and Wales, should 
be repaid to the Unions or Parishes by which 
they have been so expended out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament : 

Amounting to the following sums :— 

£501,368, All expenses of the maintenance 
of pauper lunatics in asylums or licensed 
houses ; 
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£679,480. The establishment charges of 
Poor Law Unions, or of single parishes 
under boards of guardians, including all 
salaries and rations of officers (in addition 
to those now repaid out of Her Majesty’s 


ury) 5 
£468,745. All other expenses of or imme- 
diately connected with the relief of the 
poor, excepting only those of the in-main- 
tenance and out-relief of the poor : 
All Poor Pate expenditure for the following 
purposes, being unconnected with poor relief, viz:— 
£43,273. Constables Fees and cost of pro- 
ceedings before justices ; 
£69,130. Payments on account of Regis- 
tration Act ; 
£45,660. Vaccination Fees ; 
£36,586. Expenses in respect of Parlia- 
mentary or Municipal Registration, and 
costs of Jury Lists,”"—(Mr. Knight,) 
— instead thereof. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he did 
not think that a very strong case had been 
made out by the arguments of either the 
Mover or Seconder of the Amendment. 
When the hon. Member for Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Packe) talked of confiscation, 
and of some parishes paying a rate of 4s. 
under the Bill, he would refer him to the 
valuable Return of the whole rates payable 
in every parish in the kingdom, presented 
to Parliament on the Motion of the late 
Mr. Charles Buller, and which he thought 
would lessen his alarm. It appeared from 
that Return that the average rate through- 
out the Kingdom was not more than Is. 6d. 
in the pound—an amount which he did not 
think any parish would exceed after the 
present Bill passed. Though, however, the 
reasons for the Motion were not conclusive, 
yet the subject was one that deserved con- 
sideration. He was not an advocate for a 
national rate, but he knew of no reason 
why the chargeability for the poor should not 
be treated in national manner as much as 
possible. The hon. Member for Worces- 
tershire (Mr. Knight) could not expect 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to con- 
sent to such a sweeping measure at 
present ; but in the interests both of 
the public and the poor themselves, it 
would be wise for the Government to take 
the subject into consideration. There was 
strong argument for throwing upon the 
Consolidated Fund the establishment 
charges now paid by unions, and cer- 
tainly a great change was demanded in 
the medical treatment of paupers. At 
present the Government contributed a 
moiety of the medical charges, but the 
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medical officers were underpaid, and out of 
their small allowance had to provide medi- 
cines. The consequence of this arrange- 
ment was that those prescriptions which 
science had pointed out as important in 
particular cases could not be complied with, 
and when port wine, stimulating food, or 
expensive drugs like quinine were ordered, 
the poor patients were not able to get the 
pure articles, if they got them at all. He 
had no doubt whatever that the present 
measure would prove highly beneficial, and 
he was firmly convinced also that another 
Parliament would not take place without 
a further Amendment of the Poor Laws of 
England. Those laws ought to be a proper 
and well-digested code. Hitherto they had 
been a disgrace to the statute-book ; they 
had worked out great injustice to the rate- 
paying community, and had been cruel 
and oppressive to the poor themselves, and 
he would give his vote for every measure 
which had for its object the equalization of 
burdens, and making the Poor Laws what 
they ought to be—a charitable and well- 
considered machinery for relieving the des- 
titution of our fellow countrymen. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he was sorry to 
have again to trespass upon the attention of 
the House in defence of the report of Dr. 
Hunter ; but as statements had been made 
with respect to it by the hon, Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Packe) and 
others, to the justice of which he could 
not assent, he deemed it to be his duty 
to point out why it was that he believed 
the report to be trustworthy, and not 
fairly open to charges which had been 
brought against it. He had a few even- 
ings ago, when it was alleged that the 
report had been made to order, given his 
positive assurance that it was only a 
sequel to others, and that it had been 
made without any reference whatever to 
the measure under discussion, or to 
any legislation contemplated by Govern- 
ment. His right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, upon the 
same evening, stated that he had never 
heard of the report until after notice of 
the proposed introduction of the Bill had 
been given. Upon that point, then, he 
felt satisfied that it was quite unneces- 
sary to add a single word. But, then, 
it was contended by several hon. Mem- 
bers that there was an evident animus 
in the report hostile to the owners of 
landed property, and that the inquiries 
of those who framed it had been spe- 
cially directed to the evils in connection 
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with the residences of the poor which 
existed in the country districts, while it 
was well known that evils equally great 
existed in towns. His answer to that 
charge was a reference to the various in- 
quiries which had, during the last seven 
years, been made under the auspices of 
the Privy Council in the exercise of the 
power which had been transferred to it by 
the Public Health Act of 1858, and which 
had been mainly directed to the condition 
of things in the manufacturing districts 
and great towns. Since the passing of 
that Act investigations had been instituted 
by order of the Privy Council into the ex- 
istence of diseases of different descrip- 
tions, and the rate of mortality in various 
portions of England and Wales, Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
others of our large towns, had come within 
the scope of those investigations, so that 
it would be seen that the attention of the 
Privy Council in seeking for information 
had not been specially directed to the agri- 
cultural districts. _ The reports in refer- 
ence to these large manufacturing towns 
had depicted great evil as prevalent there 
in language quite as vigorous and graphic 
as that quoted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman characterizes as unjust 
when applied to the rural districts. For 
instance, the town of Merthyr Tydvil, with 
which he (Mr. H. A. Bruce) was parti- 
cularly well acquainted, had several times 


attracted the attention of the medical 


Inspectors of the Department of Health, 
and they had spoken of its death rate as 
unnecessarily high ; the number of deaths 
from smallpox being, they said, greater there 
than that of any other town in the coun- 
try, and ascribing that fact, among other 
causes, to imperfect drainage. What, un- 
der those circumstances, he would ask, did 
the inhabitants of Merthyr Tydvil do ?— 
and he would beg hon. Gentlemen not to 
imagine that in referring to their conduct 
he was making an electioneering speech. 
Alarmed by the statements contained in 
the report to which he referred, they be- 
stirred themselves, and were at the present 
moment engaged in constructing drainage 
works at a very great expense; nor did they 
deem it necessary—as had been done on 
the opposite side of the House in the case 
of Dr. Hunter—to impute improper mo- 
tives to the officers who made the report, 
or to say that they were actuated by pre- 
judice against a manufacturing population. 
It might, however, be urged that although 
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all that he had just stated might be true 
it would not justify the publication of a 
report which was in itself exaggerated. 
But had the noble Lord the Member for 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners), he 
would ask, or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
succeeded in raising any well - founded 
doubt as to the accuracy of the statements 
which the report contained? As to the 
speech of the noble Lord, it was, he main- 
tained, founded entirely on a misconcep- 
tion. He produced a Return which had 
been moved for by the hon. Member for 
West Worcestershire (Mr. Knight), and 
had gone through it page by page with the 
object of proving that in a considerable 
number of the parishes mentioned in the 
report of Dr. Hunter, as parishes in 
which the number of houses had decreased 
while the population had increased—and 
proved or appeared to prove that in as 
many as 290 out of the 821, the number of 
houses had actually increased. Well, 
that, no doubt, would be strong evidence to 
invalidate the correctness of Dr. Hunter’s 
report, if it proceeded upon the same 
basis as that upon which the Return was 
founded. The fact was, however, that the 
report of Dr. Hunter which was, in 
fact, extracted from the Census Report 
of 1861, included all the houses, whe- 
ther inhabited or uninhabited, in the 
parishes to which it related; while the 
Return moved for by the hon. Member 
for West Worcestershire had reference 
to the number of inhabited honses only. 
The difference of the bases on which the 
two reports were framed was, therefore, 
the real foundation of the error which the 
noble Lord imagined he had detected in 
the report of Dr. Hunter, and he main- 
tained, after having again carefully investi- 
gated Dr. Hunter’s figures, that they were 
strictly accurate. He now came to the 
charges made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
who in the strongest terms declared it to be 
his belief that the statements contained in 
the report of Dr. Hunter were incorrect. 
The right hon. Gentleman in making these 
charges traversed a wide field, but had 
invited special attention to Oxfordshire. 
“‘There,’’ said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“I know my ground, and in that part of 
England, so far as I am aware, the demo- 
lition of cottages is unknown. It could 
not take place without my knowledge. I 
make that statement unreservedly, and in 
the strongest possible terms.”” [Mr. Hen- 
LEY: I was speaking of the close parishes; 
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for that was the question.] There was 
nothing in the Census to show which were 
the close parishes and which were not ; 
but when it was found that out of 300 
parishes in Oxfordshire there were eighty 
which in the last Census showed a diminu- 
tion in the number of houses, the presump- 
tion was very strong against the accuracy 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement. 
In that county there was a slight increase 
of population during the ten years. Was, 
then, this increase rural or urban? The 
only considerable town in Oxfordshire was 
the city of Oxford, and that city showed a 
diminution of population. A slight in- 
crease must therefore have taken place 
in the country districts. But in 80 parishes 
in the county there had been a decrease 
of houses; and the natural inference, 
therefore, was that this decrease had not 
arisen from the decrease of the population, 
but from the various motives which induced 
landowners to reduce the number of cot- 
tages upon their property. The statement 
made by Dr. Hunter that in Oxfordshire 
there were 14 parishes, in which an in- 
crease of population had been attended by 
a diminution of houses, would only more 
clearly demonstrate the same argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman then stated that 
Dr. Hunter exhibited great ignorance of 
the working of the Poor Law when he 
asserted that the tendency of legislation 
had led to more frequent eviction of the 
poor from close parishes in modern than in 
former times. Before, however, the Act 
of Parliament was passed which prevented 
the removal of all persons who had resided, 
first for five, and then for three years in a 
parish or union, a man on becoming charge- 
able would have been removed to his former 
place of settlement, but under more recent 
legislation the facilities for unsettling the 
inhabitants of a parish had enormously in- 
creased, and had no doubt led in many 
instances to a diminution of houses. He 
might add that he had consulted the Cen- 
sus Reports, in which hon. Members would 
find hardly a page where local registrars 
did not state that the diminution of popu- 
lation was attributable to the destruction 
of houses. The test which he thus offered 
to the House was, therefore, a very easy 
one. In his hand he held a list of the 80 
parishes to which he had referred, and 
that list was at the service of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It exhibited in every 
case a diminution of house accommodation, 
and in some instances a considerable 
diminution. In Somersetshire, out of 513 
parishes there had been a decrease of 
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houses in 318. It would, no doubt, be 
monstrous to assert that this decrease had 
in every case arisen from the arbitrary and 
tyrannical exercise of the power of the 
landlords. No doubt other interests and 
other inducements had led the inhabitants 
of many parishes to change their quarters. 
While, on the one hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the increase of education and 
the facilities of locomotion had attracted 
many people from the country to the 
towns in the expectation of receiving 
higher wages, it could not, on the other 
hand, on the evidence furnished by Dr. 
Hunter, and the experience of persons who 
were well acquainted with the country, be 
denied that the power which the landlords 
possessed had in many instances been ex- 
ercised. He objected entirely to the in- 
terpretation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had put upon the statements of Dr. 
Hunter. In the case of Ossington, for 
instance, the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“This gentleman tells us that he heard that 
there had been many houses pulled down there. 
If he had taken the trouble to refer to the Census 
he would have found that since 1831 there had 
been a large increase in the number of houses in 
the place.” 

One would have imagined that Dr. Hunter 
had purposely suppressed that fact. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely mistook his argument. 
He had endeavoured to show that the 
period of thirty years should be made the 
basis for calculation instead of the shorter 
time. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE would, of course, 
accept the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to several statements of Dr. Hunter 
for the purpose of showing that that gen- 
tleman had indulged in improper innuendoes 
against the course adopted by some great 
landlords, among whom were the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair the Duke 
of Bedford, and the Marquess of Exe- 
ter, and insisted that Dr. Hunter had 
unfairly criticised their proceedings. But 
the fact was that Dr. Hunter gave these 
Jandowners credit for their benevolent in- 
tentions, and said they had built excellent 
houses; but in a spirit of fair and honest 
criticism he pointed out that in his opinion 
their benevolent efforts had to a certain 
extent been misdirected — that the class 
of dwellings built by them was so costly 
as to be beyond the reach of those for 
whom they were intended. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman tried to raise a 
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prejudice against Dr. Hunter for an as- 
sumed assertion (because he never made 
it) with reference to Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and five other counties, in 
which demolition had taken place. It 
was triumphantly answered that the Cen- 
sus showed that there had been an in- 
crease in houses in those counties. But 
the statement of Dr. Hunter was, that 
there was a number of places in those 
counties in which there had been an in- 
crease of population and a decrease in the 
number of houses, and that statement 
was not impugned. He had examined 
with Dr. Hunter all the statements 
which had been disputed, and he was 
satisfied that in every case that gentleman 
had exercised care and impartiality. He 
had heard it stated in that House that 
a good cottage could not be built for 
less than £150; but how could a labourer 
with from £25 to £30 a year be expected 
to pay the £10 or £12 rent, which might be 
regarded as a fair return upon such an ex- 
penditure? There was one point in Dr. 
Hunter’s report which was open to mis- 
construction, and he was therefore glad 
that he had the opportunity of giving Dr. 
Hunter’s own explanation. “Speaking of 
Pirton, in Herts, Dr. Hunter said— 


“* Of the twenty-eight parishes of Hitchin Union, 
destruction of cots has exceeded the re-construc- 
tion in nine, nor are the evictions confined to 
these cases, for the Census tells us of houses 
which have driven away the people by sheer dila- 
pidation, where only one room remains habitable, 
but which are still returned as ‘houses,’ though 
only able to shelter half they were used to. In 
nine cases out of ten where the Census reports a 
decrease of population, and adds a note that it 
is due to emigration, that word may be safely 
expunged, and eviction substituted as being the 
first cause of the decrease.” —p. 207. 


He would candidly admit that the state- 
ment was incorrect, if applied to all Eng- 
land; but the remark only referred to this 
particular county, where the inducements 
to emigrate were very few, and where, in 
Dr. Hunter’s opinion, eviction and not 
emigration was the chief cause of the de- 
crease in the number of houses. If there 
had been no demolition of houses how did 
they disappear? Not surely by mere na- 
tural decay. He thought demolition was 
the proper word to describe the cause of 
their disappearance; and he confessed, with 
every desire to find a solution not unfavour- 
able to the right hon. Gentleman, he could 
not find any which would account for the 
reduction so as to bear out the statement 
he had made that the assertions of Dr. 
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Hunter were rash and without authority. 
He did not mean to say that there were 
not in Dr. Hunter’s report expressions 
that would have been as well unused; but 
the very note on Stanton Harcourt, which 
was the special object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attack, was susceptible of a very 
simple explanation. Dr. Hunter assured 
him that he had not the slightest intention 
of reflecting on the conduct of Lord Har- 
court, but it occurred to him while reading 
Mr. Read’s report on Oxfordshire farming 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, that a chapter in Southey’s 
Doctor was worth consulting on the sub- 
ject, and he inserted a note to that 
effect, and called attention to it. The 
chapter contained such arguments as 
might fairly be offered in defence of spe- 
cial acts of demolition. Perhaps it would 
have been as well if mere literary allu- 
sions had been avoided, as sometimes lead- 
ing to misconception ; but, he repeated, 
there was no intention to reflect on Lord 
Harcourt or his representatives. He was 
satisfied that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself did not know the facts as to the 
demolition of cottages when he addressed 
the House. The more the truth was ven- 
tilated, the better the results that might 
be expected to follow. The more inquiry 
was made, the more the charges of Dr. 
Hunter would be shown to be founded in 
truth. He had shown that this was the 
case with respect to the principal heads of 
accusation, and he was satisfied that after 
making a fair allowance for such occasional 
errors of detail as must creep into works 
dealing with so vast a number of facts, the 
report was truthful in spirit and accurate 
in substance. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he was very glad 


he happened to be in the House during the | 
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possible the President of the Poor Law 
Board might not have seen this report ; and 
by one of those unaccountable coincidences 
that sometimes happen, Dr. Simon might 
have seen the draught of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill, and it surely was not 
very unnatural for him (Mr. Henley) to 
have put the two things together. In this 
way he was led to the conclusion he had 
stated. Of course he must have been in 
error; but he believed 99 out of 100 people 
would have come to the same conclusion. 
The Vice President of the Board of Educa- 
tion (Mr. Bruce) would do him the justice 
to say that throughout the statement by 
which he feared that he had wearied the 
House, he had in no instance questioned 
what Dr. Hunter saw. On the sad state 
of many cottages which he described, the 
deficiency of accommodation, or the over- 
crowding of the inmates, he gave no opinion. 
But he did this, he found that in almost 
every county he reported on, Dr. Hunter 
made a broad charge against the rural 
landlords of driving out the people by 
the demolition of cottages. It was that 
charge only he attempted to meet, and 
he did not think what the right hon. 
Gentleman said, had in any degree al- 
tered the position of that question. He 
had quoted the case of Ossington to 
show that Dr. Hunter himself referred to 
the period of thirty years as a better cri- 
terion in such a matter. He had gone 
back to three Censuses, not to take advan- 
tage of any accidental batch of cottages 
pulled down or rebuilt while a Census was 
being taken ; he took thirty years as a 
just period to guess by. And now with 
regard to the 821 parishes—what had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman was 





quite true; the uninhabited houses made 
the difference. But he went into this part 


statement of the right hon. Gentleman, | of the ease and showed that in all these 
and he hoped the House would allow him | 821 parishes, taking the thirty years as a 
to offer a few words of explanation on this | criterion, there was not a diminution, and 





subject. He was bound to accept, and he 
did accept at the time, what had been 
stated by both right hon. Gentlemen—that 
these reports had not been, as he said, 
using perhaps not a very good phrase, 
“done to order.’’ But, as so much had 
been made of the expression, he might be 
allowed to state what led him, erroneously 
perhaps, to that conclusion. He found 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers), in 
introducing his Bill, mentioned Dr. Simon’s 
report in the month of February, and he 
found in Dr. Simon’s report the Bill of the 
Right hon. Gentleman named. It was quite 
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| that with reference to the ten years from 
| 1851 to 1861 the witness quoted was not a 

fair witness. But that was not all. No 
/one could doubt that the charge was 
against the owners of rural parishes ; be- 
‘eause Dr. Hunter distinguished for the 
| first time between rural parishes and agri- 
cultural labourers living in other parishes. 
It was, therefore, perfectly clear that his 
animus—he could not help thinking so still 
—his inuendos—his direct assertions were 
all against landlords of close rural parishes 
as demolishing the number of houses and 
thus throwing the people into other places, 
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The right hon. Gentleman said it would 
be great injustice to ascribe all this to what 
he called the tyranny of the landlords. 
That was precisely what he had protested 
against. He so far agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman; but there was this dif- 
ference between them—he maintained the 
facts had not-been proved ; the right hon. 
Gentleman said they were partly proved 
and partly not. No one could prove a 
negative ; but he said the ¢ase had not 
been affirmatively proved. The charge 
was against the landlords of rural parishes. 
Now how many of the 821 parishes were 
rural parishes? Some of them were in 
the mining districts, and others had nothing 
to do with rural landlords. Some of them 
were situated in the county of Berks next 
to the county he represented. Two of 
these were market towns. These were very 
odd cases of close rural parishes, and one of 
them he (Dr. Hunter) visited. In Berk- 
shire, Abingdon and Wantage were quoted 
among those 821 rural parishes where the 
tyranny of the landlords had driven out the 
people. Was not that enough to make any 
one misgive? Again, there were fourteen 
places in the county in which he lived five 
of which could under no circumstances be 
called close parishes. Of the other nine, 
some were single properties; he did not 
know whether the others were so or not; 
but they were scattered all over the county. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made a great 
deal of Dr. Hunter not having said that in 
some places which he named houses had 
been pulled down. No, Dr. Hunter did 
not say it, but he insinuated it; and that 
Was one reason why he complained that 
throughout his report Dr. Hunter did 
more by way of inuendo than by actual 
statement—which was not fair. As the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had said 
with regard to the footnote about evictions, 
he thought that would have been better 
left out. The right hon. Gentleman further 
stated that the city of Oxford had a de- 
creasing population. [Mr. H. A. Bruce: 
In the last ten years.] That was the 
first time he had heard it. He had 
looked over the Census Returns, and 
unless he had added up the figures 
wrongly, the population of Oxford was an 
increasing population. The population of 
the county of Oxford, apart From the city, 
however, as he had mentioned before, had 
actually decreased between the years 1851 
and 1861. The right hon. Gentleman 
had gone on to tell them there were 
eighty places in Oxfordshire in which 
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there had been what he called a demolition 
of houses. It would be very well if they 
were informed what those places were, 
There might have been a house more or 
a house less in those places ; but that did 
not at all sustain the allegation that there 
had been a demolition of houses for the 
purpose of driving out the people—for that 
was Dr. Hunter’s charge. All he could 
say was, that he did not know of it. He 
knew that for the last fifty years through- 
out the length and breadth of the county, 
the old thatched hovels, with no upstairs, 
had been gradually decreasing. Perhaps 
there was, here and there, a parish in which 
one or two were left with very aged people 
in them; but when these people died 
out these small hovels went down, and other 
houses were probably built in their stead. 
That had been the case in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and in the parish in which he 
lived there been a change of that sort. 
He believed it had occurred in many other 
places. But in insinuating that there had 
been a demolition of houses for the purpose 
of driving the people out, he thought Dr. 
Hunter had made a great mistake. That 
was the conclusion to which he had come, 
and nothing which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said had altered the view he took. 
And now that the matter had been so much 
challenged he could not help naming one 
or two other things which he had not 
mentioned before; because he was not 
in the habit if he knew it of exag- 
gerating anything —he had expressed, 
or endeavoured to express, strongly his 
full agreement that there were plenty 
of shortcomings among them all. He had 
never controverted any one of the state- 
ments made by Dr. Hunter, either as to 
the number of people living in each house, 
or the smallness of their houses, or any 
point of that kind. But, attacked as he 
had been for what he had said, he thought 
it right to call the attention of the House 
to another matter that showed at least a 
colouring, if nothing else, which he had 
never known before. Dr. Hunter in his 
description of these places spoke of 80 
many adults and so many children in a 
given space ; and in the commencement of 
his lecture he fixed the adult age at 
thirteen. The Poor Law fixed the adult 
age at sixteen ; and certainly in no work 
of authority that he knew of was it fixed 
so low as thirteen. Those who knew any- 
thing of the children of the rural parishes 
knew that they were not very forward at 
that age. Why, the Board of Education 
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of which the right hon. Gentleman was 
Vice President, had been urging them to 
keep not adults but children at school up to 
the age of fourteen. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that his Depart- 
ment regarded boys and girls of thirteen 
as children or as adults? For that was 
surely a matter which coloured the picture 
very highly, when they came to reckon a 
family of children, the eldest of which 
might be fifteen, as including so many of 
these “‘ adults.’” The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also alluded to a reference which 
he had made to a quotation from Southey’s 
Doctor. He wished it had been left alone. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated to the 
House that the arguments pro and con. 
were put forward in that very interesting 
paper; but he did not state what was that 
great fact—namely, that in that paper 
there was an imaginary sketch given of a 
nobleman who was sweeping away all the 
houses near him—he did not tell them 
that there was a Quaker introduced into 
the story, who held out a good while, but 
who was at last over-persuaded to give in 
and sell his bit of ground; and that then 
the great man was able to make a clean 
sweep and get rid of all these people. He 
did not tell them that Southey’s Doctor 
related how the Quaker was so much put 
out that he went mad and committed sui- 
cide, because he had been instrumental in 
helping that great wrong, nor did he tell 
them of the allusion to Ahab and Naboth 
—yet all these things were part of the 
story. He thought, therefore, the House 
would judge that when he complained of 
the introduction of such matters he had 
not salted the dish any more than was 
necessary, and that if he stated these 
things now that the right hon. Gentleman 
had dragged them out he had only done 
what he was bound to do in justice to him- 
self. It was perfectly true that in Southey’s 
Doctor they did not speak of the demoli- 
tion of the village of Nuneham, but of the 
removal of the people; but Dr. Hunter 
quoted that paper as if the village of Nune- 
ham had been demolished, and no other 
village built up in its stead; and no one 
who knew the facts described in that 
paper could come to any other con- 
clusion from reading the footnote in the 
report than the one he had sugges- 
ted. He repeated that such footnotes, 
bringing in literary matter which had 
little concern with the question, had far 
better be omitted. He had been restrained 
from stating as strongly as he could have 
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done what was the injustice of the report; 
but he was obliged to state it now more 
fully, and after what had taken place 
that night he thought he should be ac- 
quitted by the House. He believed he 
had now nearly answered all the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks with regard 
to what he deemed his misrepresentation 
of that report. All he could say was, 
that if he had been wrong it was not 
from want of taking pains to understand 
it. He had thought that throughout 
the report there ran a direct charge 
against the rural landlords of England for 
wholesale attempts to get rid of the poor 
people. He had given the reasons why 
he thought that grievous charge was un- 
founded, and showed that there was no 
evidence which proved it to be true; and 
he believed it would have been better if 
Dr. Hunter had been more careful. With 
reference to the Motion proposed by his 
hon. Friend for throwing some charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, he believed that 
no clause embodying the sense of the Re- 
solution could be introduced into the Bill 
at its present stage. The Resolution, 
therefore, must only be regarded as an 
expression of opinion that something 
ought to be done by the Government to 
review the incidence of the poor rates. 
The Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
would effect a very considerable shifting 
of burdens, and it was not unnatural that 
under such circumstances the country 
should be anxious for a review of all the 
incidents of taxation relating to the sup- 
port of the poor. Whatever the reasons, 
personal property had now for many 
years been exempted from those contri- 
butions to which at one time it was sub- 
ject in common with real property, not- 
withstanding that of late years the produce 
of personal property had risen so as 
nearly to equal that of real property. It 
being highly desirable that when burdens 
were shifted all should be made as far as 
possible to bear their fair share, he viewed 
the proposal of his hon. Friend as a pro- 
test against the continued exemption of 
that species of property, and as a sugges- 
tion for bringing a particular description 
of property into charge, instead of adopting 
the more difficult practice of taxing it as 
it arose. At the very time when pro- 
portions were being thus altered some 
special charges upon real property had 
grown very largely. For instance, the 
charge for lunatics at one time compa- 
ratively trifling, had enormously increased. 
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The good feeling of the age required that 
every appliance which skill and humanity 
could devise for the treatment of these 
unhappy people should be accorded to 
them; but two things were not to be 
forgotten—first, that the care of lunatics 
was attended with very great cost, and 
next, that rural occupations were the least 
productive of the unhappy disease which 
rendered this expense necessary; and it 
was, therefore, a question whether it was 
not just that these charges should be pro- 
vided for without being a direct burden on 
the land. Regarding the Motion of his 
hon. Friend not so much as unanswerable 
in itself as tending towards a fairer appor- 
tionment of burdens in futare, he should 
give his vote for it. And he felt it right 
to state his views on this question, having 
been so pointedly alluded to by the right 
hoa. Gentleman. If stock in trade and 
other property continued still to be ex- 
empted from contribution, it was the duty 
of the Government to find some means of 
giving countervailing advantages to the 
landed interests, upon which so many 
burdens were exclusively entailed. 

Mr. PORTMAN, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Dorsetshire, said, he had every 
reason to be satisfied with the terms in 
which Dr. Hunter had alluded to that 
county, and gave him credit for the ability 
distinguishing his reports. But, at the 
same time, he had fallen into inaccuracies 
which ought to be corrected. In the 
parish of Charlton Marshall, he stated, 
that ‘‘167 houses were standing in 1851, 
while only 124 remained in 1861.”’ (p. 179). 
The facts, as he had obtained them from 
one of the principal proprietors of the vil- 
lage—a gentleman who had devoted a 
great deal of time and money to its im- 
provement, and whose information was in 
every way to be depended upon—were that 
between the years 1851 and 1861 fourteen 
houses were pulled down in the parish and 
forty-five rebuilt, showing an increase of 
thirty-one houses instead of a diminution of 
forty-three. In Tarrant Hinton Dr. 
Hunter’s report conveyed the impression 
that there had been a decrease, attributed 
to houses having been destroyed by fire 
and not rebuilt. The facts were that a 
farmhouse was burnt down, but that in its 
place five or six cottages had been built. 
Persons who only studied the question in 
their own rooms in large cities were quite 
unaware of the difficulties with which land- 
owners had to contend; they were ignorant 
of the fact that cottages were often let with 
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the farms, and knew nothing of the lifehold 
leases which manifestly could not be in- 
terfered with till they fell in. Too much 
must not be expected on this point, for 
cottage building undoubtedly was a bad 
investment, and many landed proprietors 
were not ina position to lay out the money. 
At the same time there was no doubt that 
the landed proprietors as a body were 
fully alive to their responsibilities, and in 
the last twenty years material steps had 
been taken to improve and increase the 
dwellings of the poor. Dr. Hunter should 
have verified his assertions on the spot. 
Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire that there were many obser- 
vations in Dr. Hunter’s report which were 
unnecessary, and that that gentleman 
ought to have been contented with stating 
facts, and been less ready to draw infer- 
ences. Dr. Hunter found fault with the 
Duke of Rutland, and said that although 
his Grace’s cottages were very good, yet 
they produced great poverty, because the 
rents were too low. He (Sir Baldwin 
Leighton) could not draw that conclusion 
from such a fact, as the rents were not 
nominal in amount; and, at any rate, it 
could not be said that was a fair observa- 
tion to make in respect to it. He must 
be permitted to deny the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bruce) that 
cottages seldom fell down from natural 
decay. Great numbers of his cottages had 
fallen from natural decay, or would have 
done so, but for having been taken down. 
Much had been said as to the necessity of 
a labourer being near his work. He be- 
lieved it was more conducive to his wel- 
fare that he should live under the head 
landlord himself than under the farmer. 
But there was a case upon his own pro- 
perty where a waggoner had to walk eight 
miles a day to work, and, though a cot- 
tage fell vacant, he would not give it to 
the man, because he declined to have about 
his house one of whose character he did 
not approve. No facts had been brought 
forward to show that, although there was 
occasional crowding in the country districts, 
it was anything at all like that in large or 
even in small towns. All this sort of 
thing must be remembered, and people 
who lived in towns, and who, looking over 
this Return, found fault with the landlords, 
had no practical knowledge of the matter. 
No doubt there were instances of over- 
crowding, but they very frequently arose 
from special circumstances. When a man 
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took his cottage he generally kept it for 
life if his behaviour was good; and the 
country gentleman of England would never 
think of turning out a man when his family 
became large to make room for a man with 
a smaller family. He once had a cottage 
which was in an exceedingly crowded state, 
as there were eleven persons living in it; 
but it had happened that a widow was left 
in it with three children, and as she wished 
it he did not disturb her. She then married 
a widower with three children, and they 
afterwards had three more. But they were 
well conducted, always paid their rent, and 
had got their children off their hands in 
a creditable manner; but he as the land- 
owner could not be expected to build a 
cottage for them sufficiently large to pro- 
erly accomodate a family of nine children. 
These were cases which ought not to be 
overlooked by theorists. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) 
that there were many things put upon the 
poor rate which had no right to be so 
placed. There was the cost of vaccina- 
tion, which had no more to do with the 
poor rate than the cost of an ambassador 
at Constantinople; and so with the cost of 
registering births, marriages, and deaths. 
Those were arrangements for the benefit of 
the whole population, and ought to be 
borne by the Consolidated Fund. Again, 
the greater part of the cost of criminals 
was paid out of the county rate—but by 
far the larger number of offences was com- 
mitted against personal property or against 
the person, and that expense therefore 
ought to be borne by the country at 
large. Though this was described as 
a fair measure, there was no doubt 
that it would make a great difference in 
the incidence of taxation; and, he might 
add, that there was one thing for which 
the proprietors of close parishes received 
no credit, and that was the great efforts 
they made to keep the poor above pau- 
perism. They also, generally speaking, 
maintained very good cottages on their 
estates. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he would trespass 
on the attention of the House for a 
few minutes, because he could not agree 
in the concluding observation of the 
Vice-President of the Education Board, 
that the more the Medical report was 
looked into the more accurate it would be 
found. He would advert to that part of 
the Return which referred to the county 
he represented (Dorsetshire); and he 
thought that the matter was not unim- 
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portant, because the chief ground on which 
the Bill was advocated by the President of 
the Poor Law Board was that it would 
lead to the removal of the great grievances 
—the want of accommodation for the poor 
and the restrictions on the employment of 
the labouring classes. But no proofs had 
been given that these effects would follow 
from the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. A. Bruce) said cottage accommo- 
dation had diminished even where the po- 
pulation had increased; but the whole 
evidence even as to that was confined to 
the Report laid on the table of the House. 
There had no doubt been plenty of opinions 
quoted on the one side and the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted that of the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis (whose 
loss they all deplored) ; and then against 
that they had the opinion of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Henley), whose authority on 
points like these was equal to that of any 
other, living or dead. That Return pro- 
fessed to give an account of certain parishes 
in which the cottage accommodation had 
decreased simultaneously with an increase 
in population. In the county which he 
represented, the report gave 20 parishes 
as having so decreased. On looking through 
the first five decades, beginning with the 
year 1801, he found that the population of 
those parishes had increased about one- 
third in the fifty years, according to the 
figures given in the Return. He found 
also that the total cottage accommodation 
in those 20 parishes was at the beginning 
of the five decades about 1,200 cottages, 
and at the end of the decades it had in- 
creased to 1,954 cottages. That was an 
increase of cottage accommodation con- 
siderably in excess, proportionably, of the 
increase of population. Then he came to 
the next decade; and, no doubt, at first 
sight, there appeared a decrease on the 
whole of cottage accommodation, while the 
——" went on increasing ; but on 
ooking further into the matter he found 
that out of 20 parishes given as instances 
of the fact, there had been in eight no 
decrease whatever of cottage accommoda- 
tion, and yet the Return professed to show 
a decrease in all the parishes. He did not 
know for what purpose these were put 
into the Return, unless it was to swell out 
and show a particular fact, when it really 
showed just the contrary. His hon. Col- 
leage (Mr. Portman) had shown in the 
case of another parish, which was stated 
in the report to have decreased in cottages 
from 164 to 114.in ten years, that that 
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was a total mistake, and that the reverse 
was the fact. That parish was what he 
might call the right bon. Gentleman’s 
‘great gun” as regarded Dorsetshire ; 
and yet it proved to have been altogether 
a mistake. Having thus shown that in 
9 out of the 20 parishes selected, the di- 
rect reverse of the Return was proved to 
be the fact, how could that Return be 
trusted with regard to other parishes. If 
it was so grievously wrong in one county 
only, it might be wrong in many, or all ; 
and was it therefore a fit groundwork upon 
which to base legislation ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Return was not 
the Government’s ; it had been moved for 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he had heard the 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly say that 
in that report was to be found the proof 
that the demolition of cottages which had 
been so long in operation in England was 
still going on. The whole question turned 
upon this point, whether that was the case. 
He admitted quite as fully as the right 
hon. Gentleman that there had been times 
when cottages were pulled down, and in 
some instanees for the sake of getting 
rid of the poor; but the facts had been 
grossly exaggerated, and the point upon 
which he wished to join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman was this—that it 
was since the Poor Law had been altered 
that the evils had been renewed. There 
was no inducement now to pull down cot- 
tages or to refuse to admit labourers from 
another parish into one’s own. If it could 
not be shown that those evils were in ope- 
ration at present—for that was the ques- 
tion, and they were not to legislate for 
years gone by—then the foundation upon 
which the legislation of the right hon. 
Gentleman was built fell away. He had 
shown with reference to his own county, 
that for the first five decades the in- 
crease of cottage accommodation had 
been greater than the increase of po- 
pulation. As long as there was no inter- 
ference with the law of settlement, so long 
did the cottage accommodation inerease 
in the ratio which he had described, and 
that the Return proved. It was only 
within the last ten years, since they had 
interfered with the law of settlement and 
removal, that the cottages had decreased. 
The Return was a fair sample of the gene- 
ral character of the reports of the Medical 
Officers of the Privy Council, and it would 
be well to hesitate before entertaining 
such statements, as any,ground for legis- 
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lating in so important a matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman and other hon. Members 
throughout the debate had relied very much 
upon the diminution of cottage accommo- 
dation as the justification for this inter- 
ference with property. There was another 
aspect of the matter which he desired to 
press on the notice of the House. The hon, 
Baronet who had spoken before him (Sir 
Baldwin Leighton) had very truly said that 
the landlords were not all opulent and cot- 
tage-building was an expensive indulgence. 
But how was it proposed to encourage 
cottage-building by this Bill? If landlords 
had not means, how were they to be en- 
abled to build cottages ? Was it proposed, 
as had been done in other matters, to ad- 
vanee money at a low rate or to give them 
any special facilities? It was quite the 
contrary? Where the landlord or his 
tenants had to pay a shilling before, they 
would, under this Bill, have to pay two ; 
where they had to pay £50 they would 
have to pay £100. Would the landlord 
be better able to build cottages when they 
took out of his pocket what he had before ? 
With regard to the change of the burdens 
affecting parishes, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at an earlier stage of the debate upon 
the Bill had stated that it had been made 
to the extent of 51 per cent. That had 
been the result of legislation since the 
amendment of the Poor Laws in 1834. 
That legislation had been, on the whole, 
beneficial, and he did not regret that, so 
far, there had been a removal of the bur- 
den from one set of parishes to another 
better able to bear it. But to shift the 
whole of the burden because they had 
already shifted a considerable portion of it 
did not appear to be called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the case; nor did the right 
hon. Gentleman, or other hon. Members 
who supported the Bill, prove its necessity. 
With regard to the points which formed 
the subject matter of the Resolutions of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Knight), he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire in thinking that they were 
conceived in a spirit of fairness, though he 
was not prepared to say that they should 
be carried out to the full extent. With 
respect to pauper lunatics, if a portion of 
the expense of their maintenance could be 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund, it 
would, in his opinion, meet all the require- 
ments of the case. As long as the manage- 
ment of the county asylums was left in the 
hands of the county magistrates it was 
right that the counties should bear a por- 
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tion of the expense. It was a larger ques- 
tion to go into whether the management 
of those excellent institutions should be 
transferred to other hands. The main 
charge was now borne by the several coun- 
ties, it was under local control, and re- 
moved from the control of Parliament. 
They could hardly expect that local pro- 
perty should be relieved of the whole of 
the charge if local management were to be 
continued. With respect to the police and 
other matters, believing that the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman was in the right 
direction, though he might not agree to 
all its details, he should have much pleasure 
in supporting it. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, that the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, a few 
nights since, had referred to certain evi- 
dence given by a relative of his, formerly 
chairman of the Hartismere Union, and 
who was one of the chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Suffolk. The 
evidence quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to the effect that the cottages in 
the neighbourhood were very fast diminish- 
ing, and that he was informed the villages 
were supposed to look prettier with fewer 
cottages. Now, his relative had been 
dead sixteen years, and the evidence to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
he thought was given before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords nineteen 
years ago. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman wished the House to believe 
that this was an accurate description of 
the present state of things in that county, 
he could assure him that such is not the 
case, and that the amount of cottage ac- 
commodation is very different from what 
had been intimated by him. Dr. Hunter, 
in his Report, stated — 

“In the south street of Needham Market are 

houses as bad as any that can be found grouped 
in such numbers in the county, but many Midland 
villages are much worse. Needham Market is 
one of the places where houses have been de- 
stroyed and population has advanced in the same 
decennium.” 
He made it his business to write to the 
Chairman of the Bosmere and Claydon 
. Board of Guardians, who is also rector of 
the parish of Barking, of which Needham 
Market forms a portion, to inquire into the 
accuracy of this statement. In reply he 
received the following letter :— 

“Ido not think there have been more cottages 
destroyed in Needham Market during the last 
twenty or thirty years than have been replaced 
by new and more commodious ones. Nor do I 
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eight-and-thirty parishes, that, as a rule, there 
has been any decrease of cottages, but that they 
have been rather on the increase. I allude more 
to Bosmere and Claydon Hundreds than to Thred- 
ling, with which I am not so well acquainted, It 
is perfectly true that from Census 1851 to 1861 
the population of Needham Market decreased, 
and so it did in many of the agricultural parishes ; 
still there has been no demolition of residences 
for the poor. There never has been so many of 
these unoccupied in my own parish at any time 
for the last thirty years as at last Michaelmas.” 
He likewise wrote to the Vice Chairman of 
the Hartismere Board of Guardians (that 
union having been particularly mentioned), 
who had occupied that post for eighteen or 
twenty years, and who replied— 

“The number of cottages in various parishes 

has increased, and the population decreased. I 
think there are a few overcrowded, but it is where 
grown-up sons and daughters are at home. The 
average rents are between £3 and £4 ; the rates 
paid by the landlords, except in some parishes 
where the ‘rents are very low. There are some 
cottages in Yaxley and Mellis in a dilapidated 
state unoccupied.” 
He rose principally to correct an error in 
regard to the inference drawn by the right 
hon. Gentleman from the evidence he had 
quoted. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY aaid, that 
those who were acquainted with the rural 
districts could not disguise from themselves 
the fact that there were many parishes in 
which there was a great want of cottages. 
He knew some in whieh there were only 
two, and one in which there was but a 
single labourer’s cottage. It was a great 
mistake to say that cottage-building was 
not remunerative. Even in those parishes 
in which the greatest improvements had 
been made—such as the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s or the Duke of Northumberland’s— 
the property would fetch a much higher 
price, if it came to be sold, by reason of 
the improvement, than the cottages had 
cost. There were many points in regard to 
the Poor Law which had not been sufficiently 
considered, and nothing had given him 
greater pleasure than to hear that next 
Session a Committee was to be appointed 
to inquire into the subject. He should be 
glad to see some effort made to call out 
voluntary charity for the relief of the poor, 
for while compulsory charity was of no 
good except for the preservation of life 
voluntary charity did much moral good. He 
knew a district in which £800 spent out 
of the rates for the relief of the poor had 
not produced a tithe of the good feeling and 
gratitude which £80 or £90 spent out of 
voluntary contributions had produced. The 
system of voluntary charity was developed 
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to great a extent in Paris, where it worked 
very well. He should like to see a plan 
adopted in this country somewhat analogous 
to that in operation at Paris, which was 
divided in thirteen arrondissements with a 
chef to each. We were so used to the 
Poor Law in this country that we never 
sufficiently considerered the positive sin of 
one man living on another’s labour. By judi- 
cious management and by a proper work- 
ing of the Post Office savings banks and 
the friendly institutions, the poor in many 
districts might be led to lay by sufficient 
to maintain them in sickness and old age, 
and the Poor Law to a great extent might 
be superseded. With regard to Poor Law 
chargeability the system of assessment had 
not been carried out satisfactorily. The 
basis of assessment was very dissimilar 
in different unions, and the completion of 
the cadastral survey would be very useful 
in bringing about a uniform system. He 
hardly thought that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Knight) could expect to carry 
his Resolution if he went to a division. 
There was certainly a feeling growing up 
in the country that all property should be 
rated to the poor, and he hoped this sub- 
ject would form part of the inquiry next 
ear. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, though he 
believed there were many cases in which 
relief should be afforded he was not pre- 
pared to go the whole length of these Re- 
solutions, in the case of lunatic asylums, for 
instance, he believed that at the time of 
the repeal of the corn laws it was pro- 
posed that some assistance should be given 
to the counties; and it was undeniable 
that the present constitution of the boards 
which regulated this expenditure was not 
satisfactory. He hoped these Resolutions 
would not be pressed, though in their dis- 
cussion attention had been usefully directed 
to many specific grievances which called 
for alteration. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: Sir, I hope the 
House will take notice of the extraordinary 
way in which hon. Members, who have spoken 
on this Resolution, have wandered from the 
subject to which it refers; for certainly 
everybody must feel that great inconve- 
nience has been caused by the way in 
which the discussion hes been conducted 
for the lasttwo hours. This is an attempt, 
by moving an abstract Resolution, to arrest | 
the progress of a Bill which there is no | 
hope of finally defeating. We are about 
to consider the Bill as amended, when the 
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nothing whatever to do with the Bill. The 
Bill is one for the distribution of charges, 
but the hon. Gentleman’s Resolution is an 
attemptto devise means of supporting the 
poor from new sources. I am informed 
that in point of order the only ground on 
which such a Resolution could be moved 
was the supposition that the hon. Member 
would follow it up by clauses in Committee 
to give effect to it. But the right hon Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), who is an authority on the forms 
of the House, has stated confidently—his 
argument went to this extent—that every 
one knows it is impossible to give any prac- 
tical effect to such a Resolution in this Bill. 
That, I say, is the inconvenience of the 
course which the hon. Gentleman has 
taken ; and consequently I hope the course 
he has adopted will not be taken on any 
future occasion. The result of it is that 
we have been wandering away from the 
subject before us into every subject con- 
nected either directly or indirectly with the 
maintenance of the poor. The only satis- 
faction one can derive from the irregularity 
is, that in the course of this discussion a 
very different tone has been assumed by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side with 
respect to the report of the Medical Officer 
who inquired into the state of the habita- 
tions of the poor in the rural districts, 
though indeed there was an exception in 
the hon. Member for Lancashire (Mr. 
Packe) who described that report as a 
scandalous one, and denounced the Bill in 
equally strong language. He was followed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), who is cer- 
tainly ina much better mood to-night than 
he was on former occasions with reference 
to this Bill. He was ready to admit any- 
thing that fell from my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bruce) or myself was true; he said 
he had never denied that many of those 
things had occurred ; he had never denied 
that there had been a diminution—I must not 
say a demolition—of houses in Oxfordshire, 
but that he meant they had not occurred in 
close parishes. My right hon. Friend the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil completely vindicated the report ; for 
while admitting there might be some faults 
of taste in the expression, or some inaccu- 
racy in what did not signify, he satisfied 
the House that the report was substantially 
a correct one. I think the admissions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire most important, because 
he said he knew that the Return moved 
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for by the hon. Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight), was one of the number of 
“inhabited houses,” while Dr. Hunter’s 
report referred to ‘‘houses.”” The right 
hon. Gentleman saw, therefore, that it was 
not fair to test the accuracy of that report 
by a return of “ inhabited houses ;”’ but I 
must remind the House that almost the 
whole of the criticizm on that report 
turned on its referring to ‘ inhabited 
houses.”” Again Dr. Hunter took the 
decennial period from 1851 to 1861 ; but 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side went 
back to 1841, and even to 1801, and took 
the period from that up to 1861. They 
did not, however, detect any errors in the 
period upon which Dr. Hunter reported, 
and to which I referred in my speech— 
namely, the decennial period from 1851 to 
1861. The right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire says he did not deny that in for- 
mer times those things did occur, but he 
did deny that they were going on now. 
[Mr. Henter: I never said that they oc- 
eurred formerly.} I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. What I attributed 
to him was said by another hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Floyer). I, therefore, take issue with 
the hon. Gentleman ; but in what I said I 
did not mean anything reproachful to land- 
lords for what they have done. I only 
stated circumstances which do exist. I 
admitted that before 1851 there were not 
the strong motives which came into opera- 
tion afterwards to clear out the poor, be- 
cause before 1851, the parishes did not 
contribute to a common fund; but after 
1851, when new charges were fixed on the 
common fund, a stronger motive existed 
for clearing the parishes of the poor by 
pulling downthe cottages. There is a reason 
now why cottages should be levelled, and 
why there should be a clearing off of the 
poor, I must say I believe what Dr. Hunter 
has said. I believe his report is sub- 
stantially true; I believe that no one has 
shaken it except in trifling particulars; 
and I further veheve that he has not stated 
the worst of the case. From what I have 
heard since my conviction is that he under- 
states the case. But it isa mistake to 
say that his report was the foundation 
of this Bill. I never did depend on it. I 
defy any hon. Member to point out a pas- 
sage in my speech on the second reading 
which states that I did rely on it. I had 
no interest in proposing the Bill; I was 
obliged to propose it. It was no original 
measure of mine; it had been brought be- 
fore the House, and, having been a Mem- 
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solution, I may say unanimously, in its 
favour, I felt bound to bring it forward. 
I am astonished, therefore, at the right 
hon. Gentleman repeating his statement 
that it was in consequence of Dr. Hunter’s 
report I introduced the Bill. Authorities 
without number are in favour of such a 
measure, and I ean refer to another re- 
port. | ‘* Divide !’"} If the House is anxious 
to come to a decision I will not go into 
that point at greater length, but come at 
once to the question raised by the abstract 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Wor- 
eestershire. This question is not an un- 
important one, and it appears to me that, 
since we are to divide upon it, we should 
do well to consider what the proposition 
really is. It is to transfer not less than 
£1,800,000 from the local rates to the 
public Exchequer. It seems to me that 
the present moment is an extraordinary 
one for such a proposition, involving as it 
does such a transfer and such a change of 
policy. And what is the object? It is 
impossible to overlook the fact that, by the 
hon. Member for Worcestershire and 
those who support him, it is understood 
as @ compensation to the owners of close 
parishes—those persons who will have to 
pay more rates than they have hitherto 
done. But this is a rather wild way of 
compensating those persons. We have been 
told that this is a measure for favouring 
the towns at the expense of the country 
districts. [‘‘ Hear, hear aa But what is 
your proposition ? To cast all those charges 
on the public revenue. So that if, as you 
allege, we are favouring the towns by this 
Bill, you are going to confer an additional 
advantage on them. I want toknow whe- 
ther that is not a wild proceeding! I sup- 
pose it will be admitted that the towns pay 
more rates than the country districts. By 
this Bill there is going to be a different 
distribution—not an increase of charge— 
not an additional burden cast on property 
generally or any class of property. Why, 
therefore, do you propose such a relief to 
the towns? The object of the Resolu- 
tion, so far as I understand it, is to take 
£1,800,000 from the Consolidated Fund 
in order to indemnify those ratepayers who 
will be effected by the re-distribution of the 
poor rates, and who, as some people say, 
ought to have borne their fair share of the 
burden before. There may be a policy in 
transferring local charges to the public, 
but that is a question which may be re- 
served to some future time. A time may 
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come when property in this country will 
have decreased in value, when houses will 
have fallen into decay, and when pauperism 
will have vastly inereased; and Parliament 
may then think fit to transfer the burdens 
of supporting the poor from the ratepayers 
to the general revenue of the State, sur- 
rounding such a change with such safe- 
guards as the adoption of such a system 
would render necessary. But such a time 
has not yet arrived. I would ask has 
landed property deteriorated in value ? 
Are houses falling into decay? Is pau- 
perism increasing ? Why, within the 
last twenty years land has risen 12 per 
cent in yalue, and its value is still increas- 
ing. There are seareely any open spaces 
where houses are not being built. Pau- 
perism is diminishing. And yet at this mo- 
ment an hon. Gentleman who represents 
the country gentlemen is seeking to place 
nearly £2,000,000 on the Consolidated 
Fund for the purpose of assisting them in 
the payment of their rates. Dohon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite really intend to support 
auch a proposition? Do they suppose that 
the public will ever allow the public taxes 
to be applied to local purposes, and to be 
administered by local authorities? It may 
be that, in the opinion of some people, the 
Government ought to interfere more than 
they do in local matters, and that the 
practice of allowing people to manage their 
own affairs is a bad one, and ought to be 
altered. Before that change can be effect- 
ed, however, Parliament must come to the 
conclusion that local affairs have been so 
badly managed as to necessitate a change. 
But is that the public opinion at the pre- 
sent moment? Is the public so attached 
to centralization that it is necessary to do 
away with all local government? On the 
contrary, the general complaint is that cen- 
tralization has been carried too far already, 
and that the local authorities ought to 
have more freedom of action than they 
have at present. Besides, we must have 
either one system or the other. We can- 
not allow local authorities to administer 
the public revenue. If the public is com- 
pelled to contribute towards local expendi- 
ture, Government must exercise some 
amount of control over that expenditure. 
I am convinced the public would never rest 
satisfied with the proposition of the hon. 
Member to permit the local authorities to 
manage funds taken from the Consolidated 
Fund. I say there is no instance where 
the local authorities have power to ad- 
minister funds provided out of the Imperial 
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taxation. The hon. Member for Leicester. 
shire (Mr. Packe) points to the police as 
an instance where such is the case. Cer- 
tainly the public do contribute to the 
support of the police, but that is on the 
condition that the police shall be inspected 
by a Government officer, and where there 
is no such inspection there is no assistance 
given. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON instanced 
the case of the Poor Law Inspectors. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I do not see 
the application of that case. I believe 
there is no instance in which the Govern- 
ment give away money without interfering 
in its expenditure. The hon, Gentleman 
referred to the case of the schoolmasters. 
But though the State pays the salaries of 
the schoolmasters they are appointed by 
the Boards of Guardians, and after a con- 
tract has been entered into with the persous 
so appointed they are at liberty to earn a 
certificate by passing through an examina- 
tion, and, in the case of their obtaining 
the certificate, they come within the gene- 
ral rules of the Privy Council and receive 
a salary. The payment of the salaries of 
Poor Law medical officers is another in- 
stance to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. There Government oaly gives a 
portion of the salary, so that those who 
appoint the officers may be identified with 
the application of the money, Half the 
salary is paid by Government, and the 
other half is paid out of the rates. The 
consequence is that the salaries are, 
perhaps, too small, but the officers them- 
selves are looked after closely by the guar- 
dians. Then there is the case of the 
auditors, to which the hon. Gentleman did 
not refer. Now, these officers are chosen 
by the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the 
various Boards of Guardians of the dis- 
trict, and after they have been appointed 
the Poor Law Board pays their salaries. 
There is no instance, however, where the 
State provides funds for purposes of this 
kind without, at the same time, providing 
for the control by Government of the ap- 
plication of the money. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman proposes to-night to bind Par- 
liament to provide funds to be administered 
by the local authorities, but I warn him 
that if he gets the money he must expect 
that the State will exercise control over its 
application. By pressing this Resolution 
the hon. Gentleman is laying the founda- 
tion for Government interference in all 
loeal affairs. Looking at the present 
flourishing condition of the country, and 
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at the general dislike to centralization, I 
really do not believe the hon. Gentleman has 
made out such a case as would warrant the 
Government in accepting his proposition. 

Mz. BROMLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just down (Mr. C. 
P. Villiers) complained that extraneous 
matter had been introduced into the debate 
by Gentlemen on the Opposition side of 
the House; but he begged leave to point 
out that the extraneous matter had been, 
in @ great measure, introduced by the 
Vice President of the Educational De- 
partment referring to the report which 
had been so often quoted. Asa Member 
representing one of the midland counties, 
as well as a landed proprietor in two of 
those counties, he felt it to be his duty to 
protest against the whole tone and animus 
of that report. All hon. Gentlemen, no 
matter on which side of the House they sat, 
who read that report calmly and dispas- 
sionately must come to the conclusion that 
in no instance did it give one word of praise 
to any landowner, but poured upon them 
all indiscrimately a full sea of what ap- 
proached abuse. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a great mistake 
in calling to his aid such an energetic 
auxiliary as Dr. Simon, by whose means a 
very unfortunate tone had been introduced 
into the debate. The whole tone of the 
debate on both sides of the House was 
most objectionable. The great measure 
which this Bill proposed to introduce, and 
which he was not prepared to say might 
not ultimately be of great advantage to 
the poor, might have been diseussed with- 
out any of that unpleasant spirit which 
had been exhibited. There was no or- 
ganized opposition to the Bill. The land- 
lords of the country, though groans might 
be heard from some of them, were accept- 
ing the burden which was about to be 
placed upon their backs; therefore, what 
was the use of vituperating the poor ani- 
mal upon which they were about to place 
this additional load? Landlords had been 
perfectly honest and straightforward; they 
did not oppose the Bill, but they wished 
that in introducing a measure involving 
such important changes opportunity should 
be given for fair discussion of its merits. 
He (Mr. Bromley) confessed that he 
voted with the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley) in 
favour of his Motion for the postponement 
of this measure until they had had time to 
peruse the interesting documents referred 


to; without reading which the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers) had him- 
self stated that no Member ought to vote. 
Now as the report was not then issued, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was the only 
one who had seen it, this was curious 
advice, which, if implicitly followed, would 
have resulted in the right hon. Gentleman 
being left alone with the Speaker, when 
the division bell rang, to patronize which 
lobby he pleased; and he also voted in 
favour of the just and sensible pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) for the re-distri- 
bution of unions, because he was firmly 
convinced that it must come to that even- 
tually ; that it was impossible that this 
Bill could be carried out without there 
being a re-distribution of unions. This 
was not obstructing the Bill. But he 
voted with the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self against the proposition to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, because he 
knew that such a course would practically 
amount to shelving a measure which was 
of great importance to a large portion of 
the poorer classes, whom some hon. Gen- 
tlemen contended had no representation in 
that House. But he could not understand 
why so much had been done to irritate and 
create bad feeling. Allusions had been 
made to the failure of the water supply 
during the past summer, which had, no 
doubt, been felt by the squire as well as 
the poor. Even the drought of last summer 
had been called in aid of this indictment 
against landlords, and from the tone of the 
report one would suppose this visitation 
of Providence was the fault of the squire. 
In the, report of Dr. Simon, few exeep- 
tions were recognized to the general bad 
treatment of the poor by the landlords. 
Three Dukes and one Marquess had been 
omitted from condemnation, but in these 
cases there was a qualification— 

“ But by instances like those, judgment must 
not be blinded to the fact that they, in proportion 
to the mass of observed cases, are altogether ex- 
ceptional and rare.” 


Was that fair dealing? Did not the ex- 
perience of Members on both sides furnish 
them with many instances of landlords 
who were tolerably kind and considerate to 
their poorer neighbours in respect of cot- 
tage accommodation? However, not to 
do injustice to Dr. Simon, it was right to 
state that that gentleman did specify one 
ease in which the cottages were in capital 
order—on the estates of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. He could 
not understand why the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had taken so sudden an interest in 
the welfare of the poor of the country, 
while so little had been done in London. 
Bad as the statements were in Dr. Hunter’s 
report, there was no mention of any death 
from starvation upon the estates of any of 
the country landlords, which, unhappily, 
was not a rare case in London. Then, as 
to removals, surely there was enough suf- 
fering among the poor in London to require 
consideration. In London, whenever a 
railway or a philanthropist had a new 
scheme to carry out they swept away 
whole districts. The railways empty 
houses by saying, “* You must go because 
we want your room ;”’ while the philan- 
thropist said he desired to make improve- 
ments—but the result was the same—the 
poor were evicted from their dwellings, and 
disappeared from that part of the earth. 
He regretted that attention had been paid 
only to the districts commented upon in 
the reports, and he also regretted that the 
tone of debate had been such as to in- 
flame and create animosity between classes 
and between Members on either side of 
the House. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, no one could dis- 
pute the importance of the question that 
had been raised—the liability of other than 
real property to contribute to the support 
of the poor. It was a subject which must 
sooner or later come under the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. There was not a 
single item in the Amendment which one 
or other of the objectors had not admitted 
to be a proper subject for consideration. 
If they would refer back to the Act of 
Elizabeth they would find that it included 
every description of property then known. 
Now, consider the change that had taken 
place since that time in the nature of 
property. In the time of Elizabeth there 
existed nothing but land and houses that 
could come under the description of real 
property. But what was the property now 
existing which came properly under the 
incidence of taxation? Taking the Return 
for 1861-2, he found that income tax was 
levied upon the following values :—Lands, 
£55,000,000; houses, £57,000,000 ; 
mines and quarries ; £6,000,000; gas, 
railways, and other works, £20,000,000 ; 
public dividends and others, £30,000,000; 
trades and professions, £93,000,000 ; of- 
fices, £20,000,000. In this list lands and 
houses represented only £112,000,000; 
and whether other property should be con- 
tinuously exempt was a question that must 
come under the notice of the House at no 
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distant period. It must not be supposed 
that personal property which by the re- 
duction of the income tax was year by 
year being emancipated from Imperial 
taxation, was to escape from the general 
burden of contributing to the support of 
the poor. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER: I am anxious to say a few words 
upon the subject of a Motion of this 
importance, which I do not think has 
been considered from the point of view 
in which I purpose to regard it. It is 
quite true—without blaming any one— 
that in consequence of the hon. Member 
for Leicestershire (Mr. Packe), a large 
portion of the debate has run completely 
out of the topics to which it at first re- 
lated, and has turned on the merits of 
certain reports which have nothing to do 
with the merits of the Motion. What are 
the propositions involved in the Motion ? 
In the first place, there is a declaration in 
the Motion of a private Member applying 
in the first instance for £1,850,000 of 
annual charge, and that applying to Eng- 
land only; but the hon. Member, with 
great ingenuousness and obvious equity, 
admitted that if the principle applied to 
England it applied also to Ireland and 
Scotland, and that those countries also 
must have a similar benefit. That would 
raise the charge to something like two-and- 
a-half millions a year. It is a Rule of the 
House that no private Member can move 
to fix a charge upon the Consolidated 
But the hon. Gentleman circum- 
vents this Rule by saying that this should 
be done by repayments out of moneys 
provided by Parliament. 

Mr. KNIGHT: Those are the words 
which provide for the contingent to the 
Metropolitan Police Rate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: That was proposed by the Gen- 
tleman to whom the House commits the 
discretion and responsibility of proposing 
a charge upon the Consolidated Fund, and 
on the responsibility of Government. But 
if there be any method by which a private 
Member can escape the operation of the 
rule of restraint which the House has 
wisely imposed upon itself, all I ask in the 
name of justice and public policy is that 
some corresponding method should be de- 
vised to evade the Rule that a private 
Member may not propose taxation to be 
levied upon the people, and that the hon. 
Member himself, who proposes to add 
£2,500,000 to the public expenditure shall 
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rise in his place and propose the taxes by 
which that sum shall be met annually. 
Far be it from me to deny that it is within 
the power of this House to alter the sys- 
tem under which provision is made for the 
public expenditure. The House is, no 
doubt, entitled to take into its own hands 
the preparation of the Estimates, and to 
commit to Members of its own choice the 
proposal of the public charges and taxes. 
But what I contend is that these two 
things ought to go together, and that no- 
thing can be more preposterous than that 
individual Members should come to this 
House and propose to scatter right and 
left boons and bonuses to particular classes 
and parts of the community, leaving to 
the Crown and the executive Government 
the odious task of proposing the resulting 
taxation. If the hon. Member had—as 
he must have had—it in his mind to make 
this proposal a fortnight ago, why did he 
allow me to introduce a Bill for taking 2d. 
off the income tax? Why did not he 
resist that? Here is £2,500,000 to be 
provided for. Within a week after the 
House has passed a Bill for destroying 
£2,500,000 of the public revenue in the 
shape of income tax down comes the hon. 
Gentleman with a Motion which means 
that that tax ought to be re-imposed. But 
erhaps he will say that it ought not. 
Pir. KicHT was understood to assent. ] Is 
the hon. Member aware what serious con- 
siderations he is raising? This is virtu- 
ally a Motion for largely diminishing the 


direct and adding to the indirect taxation | 
of the country ; because he would not re- | 
tain the income tax at its old amount, and | 


he has not in the slightest degree indicated 
his view as to the manner in which this 
heavy charge should be met. The balance 
between direct and indirect taxation is one 
of the nicest matters with which Parlia- 
ment can deal. Wholesale attempts to 
relieve—not merely one kind of property 


at the expense of another, which would be | 


a small matter—but to relieve the property 
of the country at the expense of the la- 
bourer, are very tender matters for the 
hon. Gentleman and some of those who 
have supported him to touch. 
the practical effect of these transfers. 1 
am astounded at the way in which all the 
opponents of centralization come forward 
to centralize when the object is to obtain 
relief from a pecuniary charge. All the 
sacredness of self-government, and the ne- 
cessity for repelling the obtrusive action of 
the central principle, and maintaining the 
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self-acting force and habits of English- 
men, inherited from their ancestors, appear 
to be completely forgotten upon an occasion 
of this kind, when marshalled by the hon. 
Member they come forward for the purpose 
of effecting this change. And what is the 
meaning of a transfer from local to public 
expenditure? It isa transfer from a fund 
which is supplied exclusively by a tax 
upon property to a fund five-sevenths of 
which are supplied by taxation not upon 
property but upon consumption. And who 
is it that provides the taxes upon consump- 
tion? Why, the greater part of them are 
paid by the labour of the country. And 
therefore, because my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) has proposed a mea- 
sure which, although sustained by the 
highest authorities, must incidentally mo- 
dify the charge upon real property in par- 
ticular parishes, the hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses | to revenge himself by not merely 
altering taxation in its incidence on pro- 
perty, but by relieving the whole property 
of the country—not real property only, 
but propertygenerally—from a local charge, 
and placing it upon a fund a great portion 
of which is supplied by taxes levied upon 
consumption. Can the hon. Member think 
| that that is a course which it is desirable 
| to pursue ? Why because of this Bill of 
'my right hou. Friend’s are additional bur- 
|dens to be laid upon the labourers of this 
jcountry ? Why is an additional drain to 
| be made upon that fund which is sustained 
by such duties as the tobaceo duty, the 
malt duty, and others which are paid in 
the main by the labouring classes of the 
community ? I am persuaded that the 
House will not adopt this Resolution. It 
is another of that, I must say, ill-favoured 
family of abstract Resolutions whereby 
the House is continually tempted and in- 
cited by magicians who come forward to 
charm us for the moment into forgetful- 
ness of our obligations. It is a Resolution 
which invites the House to assert some- 
thing that sounds exceedingly agreeable, 
without, at the same time, doing the 
‘thing which is excessively disagreeable, 
but which is necessary to give it prac- 
tical effect. I should like to know the 
views of the hon. Gentleman as to the 
mode of meeting the charge he proposes 
to create. Will he double the Succession 
Duty? The Succession Duty is levied 
partly upon personal and partly upon real 
property. Will he double the Succession 
Duty? That will supply part of the money. 
_1 will not treat this as an abstract Resolu- 
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tion, but asa practical proposition—as a 
Vote in Supply that must be followed by 
a provision in Ways and Means—and if the 
hon. Gentleman succeeds in inducing the 
House to impose this change, they ought 
not to impose it without having in view 
the means by which it is to be met. I do 
not think that the hon. Member would 
double the Succession Duty. I confess I 
should be very sorry to see it doubled. I 
have no wish to see this extensive tamper- 
ing with the taxation of the country for 
purposes which appear to me to be so cri- 
tical as regards the risks they involve, and 
so slight and trivial as regards any bene- 
fits that will follow them. But if that is 
not to be so, I hope that the House will 
have little difficulty in declining to deal 
with this question in the shape of a merely 
general and abstract declaration, and will 
therefore refuse to assent to the Motion of 
the hon. Member. The opportunity I have 
had of observing the working of our sys- 
tem of taxation has convinced me that 
whatever fault may, in the abstract, be 
found with our system of local taxation, 
that system is thoroughly wedded to the 
habits and usages of the country, and that 
taxes which are readily paid for local pur- 
poses cannot possibly be levied for Impe- 
rial purposes. When youremove a charge 
from local taxation, and place it upon the 
central Exchequer, you are taking it from 
a taxation which is easily levied, and placing 
it upon a fund which it is far more difficult 
to feed. I do not mean to deny that indi- 
rect taxation is levied with great facility, 
but direct taxation, which is levied for the 
purposes of the Imperial Exchequer, is 
raised with very great difficulty, and with 
a difficulty which stands in remarkable 
contrast with the facility with which it is 
levied for local purposes. Why is it levied 
with such facility for local purposes? It 
is because, being levied in comparatively 
narrow districts for purposes with which 
the taxpayers are themselves familiar, as 
they are also familiar with the machinery 
through which it is expended and the be- 
nefits which it produces, the matter is 
brought nearer to their views and convic- 
tions ; and the unwillingness which they 
would feel to pay taxes which are required 
for expenditure at a distance is very much 
less felt when they are called upon to pay 
taxes which are raised, managed, and ex- 
pended in their own neighbourhood. After 
all that has been said by my right hon. 
Friend upon the bearings of this measure 
I need not go further into the subject ; 
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and I will therefore only add that the House 
will do well to pause before it accedes to a 
Motion involving principles and conse- 
quences which it appears to me that the 
Mover himself has very inadequately re- 
cognized. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE opposed the 
| . . . 
| Motion on different grounds. The question 
of dealing with the Poor Laws, as opened 
up by the President of the Poor Law 
Board, was sufficiently difficult in itself 
without adding difficulties which the Motion 
of his hon. Friend would involve. He had 
opposed the Bill on the ground of its cen- 
tralizing tendency. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that municipal and local 
self-government was one of the most valu- 
able and cherished institutions of the coun- 
try ; and he deprecated the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, because that Motion would 
diminish the effect of those institutions 
and would throw the administration of the 
poor rates on aggregate masses, at the 
same time that it destroyed or diminished 
local responsibility. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend would not press his Motion to 
a division. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. KNIGHT moved to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Rating of small tenements.) 

“ In unions where any local Act or Acts are in 
force which enact that small tenements of a 
similar rateable value may be compounded for on 
different rates in different parishes in the same 
union, so much of such local Acts as renders it 
impossible for an equal rate to be made on all the 
small tenements throughout any union shall be 
and are hereby repealed; and the general pro- 
visions for rating small tenements contained in the 
Act 13th and 14th of Victoria, cap. 99, shall be 
in force in all parishes alike in such unions.” 


Clause (Rating of small tenements,)— 
(Mr. Knight, )—brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
** That the Clause be read a second time.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
clause was rendered unnecessary by a de- 
cision which had been arrived at by the 
Court of Common Pleas on the point to 
which it related. What was proposed to 
_ be enacted by the clause had been thereby 
| decided to be now the law. 
| Mr. HENLEY asked whether the de- 
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the status of the tenements which had 
been compounded for under Mr. Halsey’s 
Act. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS replied that the 
Assessment Act made it necessary to state 
the full value of all tenements, but this 
did not affect the arrangements between 
landlords and tenants. 

Mr. HENLEY: The compositions are 
between landlords and parishes. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the de- 
cision did not affect these compositions. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he considered it 
necessary to press his question. The de- 
cision of the Court of Common Pleas, as 
he understood it, completely upset all the 
arrangements which were made under 
what was known as Mr. Halsey’s Act, 
which operated to the advantage of a 
parish, not only by procuring the payment 
of the rates, whether a tenement happened 
to be occupied or unoccupied, but also by 
securing the receipt of the money without 
the cost of collecting it from some fifty or 
sixty tenants. That being so it would be 
well, he thought, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should consider whether it was not 
expedient that he should introduce a mea- 
sure to remedy the inconvenience which 
in consequence must arise. That and 
some other matters in connection with the 
Assessment Act might very well be reme- 
died in one measure. 


Question, ‘*‘ That the Clause be read a 
second time,”’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS then moved in 
the clause providing for deaths in the 
workhouse, to leave out 

“ And all fees for registering births and deaths 
in the same, shall be charged by the guardians to 
the common fund.” 

And in the clause relating to unions, under 
local acts, after common fund, to insert 

“Or where the common fund is not calculated 
upon an equal basis throughout the union or in- 
corporation.” 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. CAVE asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board whether the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Devon, with regard to 
a one year settlement, was wide enough to 
embrace the Gilbert unions and other 
unions under local acts. If not, there 
would be a different state of things in 
them and in the ordinary unions which 
might be productive of mischief. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it would, 
but it was his intention to bring in a Bill 
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to break up the Gilbert unions and attach 
those parishes to other unions. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON asked if 
it would apply to all the parishes under 
the Act of Elizabeth, as well as the Gil- 
bert unions. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it would. 


Amendments made; Bill to be read 3° 
on Thursday. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty considered in Committee : — 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II—Satartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Posiic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £1,938, to complete the sum for 
Privy Seal. 

(2.) £5,874, to complete the sum for 
Civil Service Commission. 

(3.) £14,391, to complete the sum for 
Paymaster General’s Office. 

(4.) £3,048, to complete the sum for 
Controller General of the Exchequer. 

Cotonen SYKES objected that the 
salary of the Controller General was not 
given. This was necessary to show what 
was the entire cost of the Department. 

Mr. PEEL said, the salary of the Con- 
troller General was charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £24,148 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1866, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
that the Chief Commissioner was not in 
his place at a time when the sums for his 
Department were being voted, to give ex- 
planation and information that might be 
required. He wished to ask a question 
with regard to the salaried architect and 
surveyor. They had been told that there 
were several plans preparing relative to 
certain galleries at South Kensington for 
the reception of certain collections for the 
British Museum. Now, they had already 
had to pay large sums for the preparation 
of plans upon thisland. Was Mr. Penne- 
thorne occupied in preparing any plans at 
present, and was he paid extra for these 
beyond what he received as salaried archi- 
tect and surveyor ? 
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Mr. PEEL said, the arrangement with 
regard to the remuneration of Mr. Penne- 
thorne had been attended with a very con- 
siderable saving. He received £1,500 a 
year for all his duties connected with the 
Office of Works—such as the repairs of 
buildings belonging to the Government ; 
but with regard to extra work, as when he 
was called to design new buildings, he 
received extra payment. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked if 
Mr. Pennethorne was now preparing any 
designs for new buildings in Kensington ? 

Mr. PEEL: Not that I know of. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he could not 
help thinking that the Estimate for this De- 
partment was most. extravagant—£32,148 
for surveying and looking after public 
works and buildings. It was £5,000 
more than the expense of the Home Office. 
He found surveyor of works with a salary 
of £1,000 ; salaried architect and surveyor, 
£1,500; assistant-surveyor of works in 
London, £600 ;* assistant to ditto, £300 ; 
assistant-surveyor of works out of London, 
£500 ; itinerant ditto for post offices and 
probate registries, £400; examiner of 
claims for rates on Government property, 
£400. He thought the Government paid 
no rates, and did not, therefore, see why 
they should pay an officer £400 a year for 
examining the claims for rates on Go- 
vernment property. Then there was an 
assistant-surveyor for Scotland, £500 ; 
clerks to ditto, £320; solicitor, £1,800. 
In a note they were informed the Solicitor 
in Scotland was not a salaried officer, and 
he was put down at £250. He thought 
the Government ought to be ashamed of 
these charges, and that next year an effort 
would be made to reduce them. He would 
himself move a reduction, but he feared 
it would be of no use. 

Mr. HENNESSY called attention to 
the fact that while the minimum salary of 
the itinerant surveyor was £400, and the 
maximum £600, the sum charged was 
£1,092, which appeared to be the maximum 
in both cases. 

Mr. PEEL said, that there were two 
officers’ salaries included in the Estimate, 
the minimum of both being £400. If the 
maximum in both were charged, the sum 
would be not £1,092 but £1,200. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the So- 
licitor to the Board of Works, in addition 
to his £1,800 a year in salary, was 
allowed, for fees to counsel and law sta- 
tioners’ charges, £1,000 a year. His 
salary was greater than that of an Under 
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Secretary of State. But while there was 
a Solicitor for Scotland at £250 a year, 
there was not one in Ireland. Perhaps 
the Chief Secretary would take this into 
consideration. In the absence of the 
Commissioner of the Board of Works it 
would not be treating him or the House 
with respect to pass this Vote. He must, 
therefore, ask the Vote to be postponed, 
or would move to report Progress. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it had been expected that 
when they got into Committee of Supply 
they would be engaged in a long discus- 
sion on the Navy Estimates, and there- 
fore his right hon. Friend was not present. 
If it was the desire of the Committee that 
the Vote should in the meantime be with- 
drawn there could be no objection to that 
course. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the same 
excuse which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer urged for the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, the expectation 
that they would be so long occupied in 
discussing Navy Estimates — applied to 
every other Member, and showed the in- 
convenience of dodging on the Civil Service 
Estimates, when nobody kne-y they would 
be taken. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,482, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1866, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues.” 

Cotone, SYKES pointed out that the 
solicitor received £1,500 a year asa salary; 
his four clerks, £1,176 ; on account of dis- 
bursements, £3,000 a year more. The 
solicitor in Scotland received £2,000 a 
year, and in Ireland, £250. The other 
legal expenses were for the land revenue 
department, £400 a year; ditto in Scot- 
land and Ireland, £200 a year; ditto in 
Wales, £900. Thus there was a sum of 
£6,000 for legal expenses, or about 16 per 
cent of the total charges. 

Sirk WILLIAM FRASER asked some 
Member of the Government to prevail 
upon the First Commissioner of Works to 
exert himself for the improvement of the 
Royal Parks. The same watering carts 
were used as in his childhood, and ap- 
parently the same horses and men. 

Mr. PEEL said, the sum charged for 
legal expenses included the gross charge, 
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but there ought to be sct in diminution of 
it the amount received in law costs, which 
amounted to £3,000. 

Mr. COX said, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Commissioner of Works 
were present, he would cite him as a wit- 
ness to what he was about to say. A Com- 
mittee sitting upstairs, of which he was a 
Member, had found that the manner in 
which business connected with the property 
of the Crown had been conducted was this 
—The Crown possessed rights over the 
whole of Epping Forest, and up to a cer- 
tain period the Government sold from time 
to time to private individuals the rights of 
the Crown over certain portions of that 
forest. They had it in evidence that one 
purchaser had paid to the Crown £3,000 
for 600 acres. The hon. Member for 
Maldon (Mr. Peacocke) had moved and 
carried a Resolution in that House declaring 
that all further sales of the rights of the 
Crown over Epping Forest should cease, 
because it was desirable to maintain the 
open spaces for the recreation of the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. Yet they had it 
proved in evidence from the First Commis- 
sioner of Works that ever since that Reso- 
lution was passed inclosures had been and 
were taking place at Epping Forest with- 
out the Crown receiving a shilling, and 
that the Department adopted no steps 
whatever to prevent them on the ground 
of expense. There remained some 12,000 
or 14,000 acres over which the Crown had 
rights, and if those rights over 600 acres 
were worth £3,000, it was easy to calcu- 
late what was their value as regarded 
those 12,000 or 14,000 acres. Yet the 
IJouse was now called upon to vote £7,400 
for legal expenses. He begged to move 
that the Chairman now report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Mr. Cox.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Vote had no reference to the Department 
presided over by the Chief Commissioner 
of Works. The Committee were still pro- 
secuting their inquiries, but had not made 
their Report. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury had been guilty of an irregularity in 
referring to evidence which had as yet 
been printed for the use of the Select 
Committee only. 

Mr. COX said, the Committee was a 
public one, and the evidence it took was 
published in the newspapers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was irregular 
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to refer to evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee before it had been reported to the 
House. 

Mr. PEACOCKE thought the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) hardly so 
much out of order, because the Houze was 
already in possession of the evidence to 
which he had referred. It appeared that 
the rights of the Crown and the public had 
not been maintained in Epping Forest, 
because the Government would not incur 
the expense of litigation. If that principle 
was to be acted upon, what Crown pro- 
perty would be safe? But while the Go- 
vernment refused to vindicate the right of 
the public to these open spaces they were 
not unwilling to expend upwards of £7,000 
for other legal charges, which demanded 
inquiry from the Committee. 

Mr. LYGON asked, whether it was true, 
as stated in the various newspapers, that a 
failure of justice had taken place in a recent 
case of murder, in consequence of the Ad- 
visers of the Crown having neglected to 
appoint certain Forest officers, who alone 
could have arrested the persons charged. 
with that heinous crime ? Some explanation 
was due to the House on that matter. Very 
large sums were squandered by the De- 
partments of Woods and Works in main- 
taining contests with each other before 
Parliamentary Committees and elswhere. 

Sm GEORGE GREY was understood 
to say, that if the hon. Member would 
give him particulars of the case of murder 
to which he had referred, he would make 
inquiries into it. He had not as yet heard 
of it. 

Mr. ‘DILLWYN thought the Govern- 
ment were not treating the Committee fairly 
in now pressing on that Vote, and he would 
support the Motion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. HENNESSY called upon some 
Member of the Government to explain the 
extraordinary discrepancy between the 
law charges for Scotland and Ireland ; 
£2,000 was asked for Scotland, and only 
£250 for Ireland. 

Mr. PEEL said, the difference between 
those two items arose from the different 
nature of the property. In Ireland they 
had to deal with head-rents, about which 
there was no difficulty; whereas in Scotland 
great expense had to be incurred for re- 
covering the property of the Crown. At 
the same time, that charge was not likely 
to continue long. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that claims 
had been asserted on the part of the Crown 
in Scotland to every little inch of mud, and 
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heavy expenses had been incurred with! the purpose of dealing with such questions; 
very small profit. prosecuting rights that they thought it 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE-| worth and refusing to prosecute those that 
QUER denied that these proceedings were | they did not think worth enforcing. 
undertaken frivolously or from any abstract! Sm JOHN TROLLOPE, as Chairman 
love of litigation. They were instituted | of the Committee upon this subject which 
from a sense of duty. The rights of the | sat two years since, said, that it appeared 
Crown had to be vindicated, and its pro- | to him that the right of the Crown in the 
perty preserved from waste, dilapidation, | Forest was simply that of herbage and 
or lapsing into private hands, | browsing for the deer. The deer had now 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he was often | disappeared, and therefore the rights of 
at a loss to know how rights claimed for the Crown were now extremely difficult to 
the Crown could benefit the public. There define. In former times Lords of the 
was one remarkable case on the coast of manor had purchased the rights of the 
Scotland, where poor fishermen had been | Crown in order to get rid of the deer ; but 
in the habit for years of taking mussels ; | it appeared that the rights of the Crown 
but the Crown, in the exercise of one of| were at present exceedingly small and 
these rights, had latterly taken to charging | worthless. 
a small rent for this privilege. How did! Mr. COX said, the rights of the Crown 
the public gain ? | might appear infinitesimal on paper, but in 
Mr. LOCKE said, he looked upon the | practice they had the effect of preventing 
recovery of small sums by the Treasury as | inclosures which would otherwise be made. 
very unimportant compared with the main-| In one case a purchaser had been willing 
tenance of great public privileges ; but it| to give £3,000 for the Crown rights over 
was certainly competent to any Member to ; 600 acres of land ; and yet the Government 
ask how much money was devoted to Ep- | were now willing to let 14,000 or 15,000 
ping Forest to maintain the public rights, ; acres go without the slightest effort to pro- 
which rights, if maintained, would be of | tect them. It was high time, therefore, 
great benefit for the public at large. He/ that steps should be taken ty others. 
wanted to know whether any attention had| Sirk JOHN TROLLOPE said, the pur- 
been paid to these rights; and for himself, | chase in question had been made with a 
he must express the opinion that the rights | view to inclosure ; but that took place be- 
of the public had been utterly ignored by | fore the inquiry by the Committee over 
the Crown. If the Government contem-| which he presided. Everybody knew that 
plated spending this money to protect the the Lords of the soil could and did favour 
rights of the public, he should be happy to | inclosures. The Crown, on the contrary, 
vote it; but he thought that more explana- | had no rights in the soil. 
tion should be furnished before they did so.) Mr. LOCKE thought that the main- 
Mr. PEACOCKE said, he understood : tenance of the rights of the Crown was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say | most important, because they would pre- 
that this expenditure was incurred to pre-| vent inclosure in the Forest. The Depart- 
vent the rights of the Crown being wasted ment was often ready enough to enforce 
by the cupidity of individuals; and he; some trumpery right of the Crown, but 
wished to know how this statement could | when the use of a large tract of land like 
be reconciled with the fact that when the this by the public was at stake, they de- 
Government were called upon to fulfil the| clined to interfere. This being so, the 
wishes of the Committee, and prevent the | rights of the public, placed in the Crown, 
rights of the Crown in Epping Forest/| were set aside. The Crown rights might 
being wasted by the cupidity of individuals, | have been in abeyance ; but time did not 
the Secretary of the Treasury said that | run against the Crown, and therefore they 
they were unwilling to incur the expense | might be resumed at any time. The ques- 
of defending those rights, | tion demanded from the House its most 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE-| serious consideration, and before they voted 
QUER said, that the two cases were en-| the money the Committee had a right to 
tirely different. They incurred expense | know whether it was intended to perform 
when they thought it worth while to do so,| that duty to the public which had been 
but in the case just referred to they did hitherto so entirely neglected. 
not think so. There was no inconsistency! Mr. KINNAIRD reminded the hon. 
in the Office of Woods, which was consti- | Baronet opposite (Sir John Trollope) that 
tuted by Act of Parliqment expressly for | the Report of this Committee was only 
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carried by a majority of one. -Since then 
another Committee had been appointed, 
whose Chairman he was happy to say did 
not take a narrow view of the question ; 
and in the course of their inquiry they 
found new lights, new features, all tending 
—[* Order! ’”] 

ne CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must not go into matters which are not 
before the House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD apologized for having 
been led to allude to matters some of which 
had only transpired that day, but the ge- 
neral results were as he had represented. 
As far as could be learnt from the public 
newspapers, the Crown solicitor was taking 
no notice of the encroachments at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told the House that 
this matter was under the direction of the 
Woods and Forests, subject to the Trea- 
sury, and that they only protected the 
rights which they considered worth pro- 
tecting. He had always understood that 
this property was held in trust for the 
Crown, and he thought it a very question- 
able proceeding to allow the Office of 
Woods and Forests by its own laches to 
deprive the Crown of its property. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man entertained curious notions of the 
duty of a trustee. It was the duty ofa 
trustee to act for the benefit of those for 
whom he was trustee; and if there existed 
abstract rights, the vindication of which 
would cost more than they were worth, it 
was not the duty of a trustee to enter upon 
litigation in respect to them. 

Mr. HENLEY reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that in the case of the public 
and the Crown the rights were defended, 
not at the expense of the Crown, but at 
the expense of the public. 

Mr. PEACOCKE observed that nothing 
could be more unfounded than the state- 
ment that these disputed rights were value- 
less. They had been sold for about £6 an 
acre. 

Mr. AYRTON thought this a very seri- 
ous question. It was really whether, after 
the House of Commons had passed a Reso- 
lution which was distasteful to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, that 
Office was to be allowed to set up its back 
against the determination of the House, 
and pursue a course of proceeding which 
had the effect of entirely defeating the 
Resolution. If by the evidence taken be- 
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fore the Committee now sitting it should 
appear that the Woods and Forests had 
pursued such a line of conduct, of course 
it would be the duty of the Committee to 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
House, and the House would be forgetting 
what was due to its own dignity if it al- 
lowed functionaries so acting to remain in 
office. The inhabitants of the metropolis 
had a distinct interest in Epping Forest. 
[t was an old institution for them to hunt 
there; and hon. Members who had par- 
taken of the hospitality of the Mansion 
House might sometimes have seen in that 
place a person in gaudy clothes, who was 
the Master of the Hunt and supposed to 
be engaged in training the hunters in 
Epping Forest. It was not a mere ques- 
tion of browsing deer; but the Crown had 
the right of hunting, and of granting the 
right to others—so that it was obvious no 
one could inclose the Forest. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the only right 
which the Crown had in Epping Forest 
was the right to prevent inclosures. The 
owners of the land were willing to purchase 
that right, and so long as that was the 
case the Crown had no hesitation in taking 
steps to prevent unauthorized inclosures ; 
but in consequence of the Resolution, 
which was passed, to the effect that no 
further sale of Crown rights should be 
made, the result was the rights ceased to 
have any value whatever ; and he under- 
took to say that, according to the provi- 
sions of the Land Revenue Acts, the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests were not 
justified in expending money out of the 
Crown revenue to assert rights which were 
not capable of realizing money for the 
Crown revenue. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the great ob- 
ject of the Resolution to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred was that 
Epping Forest should be kept open for 
the benefit of the public at large. But 
immediately that Resolution was passed 
the officers of the Crown seemed to have 
said that they would take no steps for that 
purpose, but would allow persons to inclose 
right and left. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury had laid down a very curious 
doctrine—namely, that this property of the 
Crown when they could sell it, was worth 
£5 an acre, but because it was the wish 
of the House, which had the annual usu- 
fruct of the money, that it should not be 
turned into ready cash, but should remain 
unprofitable for the present, then that any 
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person should be allowed to rob the public. 
If a gentleman had a coal mine upon his 
estate, but did not choose to work it, was 
it to cease to be his on that account? If the 
property belonged to the Crown, then the 
right hon. Gentleman was bound to prevent 
other people from turning it to their own 


use. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he should 
consent to report Progress. 

Mr. AYRTON trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would not bring the subject 
forward again until the Committee were 
able to report on the conduct of the officer 
concerned. It was a most serious case, 
and they would pursue it. 

CotoneL FRENCH was of opinion that 
the Secretary to the Treasury was the per- 
son who was responsible. 

Mr. PEACOCKE was perfectly sur- 
prised that the Secretary to the Treasury 
should have sat in his place and allowed 
the Committee to suppose that it was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Commissioner of 
Works who was responsible. He would 
ask, had not a charge to that effect been 
made, and had it not been tacitly accepted 
by the right hon. Gentleman? The Com- 
missioner of Works had nothing to do with 
this department, which was under the 
Woods and Forests, who were responsible 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. PEEL said, he supposed that every- 
body was aware that the Treasury was 
responsible. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do re- 
port Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
—put, and agreed to. 


House vesumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again on Wednesday. 


INLAND REVENUE ACTS. 
COMMITTEE, 


Acts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER rose to propose certain Resolutions, 
in addition to the “general Resolution to 
which he had referred in the financial 
statement. The first Resolution had been 
only considered since the financial state- 
ment and referred to the transfer of mort- 
gages. The law on the subject at present 
was very defective, and it was proposed to 
amend it by imposing on the transfer of 
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mortgages a duty analogous to that which 
was imposed on the original making of 
the mortgage, but only to one-fifth of the 
amount. The practical effect would be to 
impose an equal instead of an unequal 
charge, and to give relief to all mortgages 
under £7,000, while upon mortgages above 
that sum the charge would remain the 
same, or would become higher than at pre- 
sent. The present law was this—if the 
sum did not exceed £1,400 it was charge- 
able with an ad valorem duty of 2s. 6d. 
the £100; but if it exceeded £1,400 it 
was only chargeable with a fixed sum of 
35s. That was a state of the law which 
was altogether in favour of large transac- 
tions and bore hard upon small ones. His 
Resolution, therefore, proposed in lieu of 
the present duties—for every £100, or any 
fractional part of £100, of the amount or 
value of the principal money or stock 
already secured by such mortgage, wadset, 
or other such security transferred, or as- 
signed or disposed, the duty of 6d. ; and 
if any further sum of money or stock 
should be added to the principal money of 
stock already secured, there should be 
charged the same duty as on a mortgage or 
wadset, for the amount or value of such 
further money or stock. The right hon. 
Gentleman then moved the first Resolution. 

Mr. WALPOLE was of opinion that as 
much revenue could be obtained by keep- 
ing the duty at a moderate amount. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Resolution involved 
an equal scale of charge, reduced by one- 
fifth. 


1, Resolved, That, in lieu of the Stamp Duties 
now Chargeable upon any transfer or assignment, 
disposition, or assignation of any mortgage or 
wadset, or of any security chargeable as a mort- 
gage, or of the benefit thereof, or of the money or 
stock thereby secured, there shall be charged and 
paid for and upon every such transfer or assign- 
ment, disposition, or assignation as aforesaid, the 
following Stamp Duties (that is to say) : 

For every £100, or any fractional part of 
£100, of the amount or value of the prin- 
cipal money or stock already secured by 
such mortgage, wadset, or other such secu- 
rity as aforesaid, thereby transferred, or 
assigned or disposed, the Duty of sixpence ; 

And if any further sum of money or stock 
shall be added to the principal money or 
stock already secured as aforesaid, there 
shall be charged and paid also the same 
Duty as on a mortgage or wadset, for the 
amount or value of such further money or 
stock. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER then proposed the second Resolu- 
tion, the object of which he stated to be to 
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bring under the law applicable to loans or 
shares raised for companies or corporations 
at home, loans or shares for companies 
abroad, a penny stamp for the receipt of 
money. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Stamp Duty now chargeable on re- 
ceipts given for or upon the payment of money 
shall extend to and be chargeable upon all re- 
ceipts and acknowledgments, by whomsoever 
given, for sums paid or deposited for or in respect 
of allotments of shares, and calls upon scrip or 
shares, of or in any loan or proposed or intended 
Joan raised or pro’ to be raised by or on 
behalf of any Foreign or Colonial Government, 
State, Corporation, or Company.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that in order to 
give effect to what he understood to be the 
intentions of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it would be necessary to insert the 
words “in this country,’ otherwise a loan 
raised in Canada for Canadian purposes 
would be liable to the duty. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word “raised,’’ to insert the words 
“in this Country.”—(Mr. Hennessy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not press his Amendment. If the limita- 
tion were inserted in the present instance 
great inconvenience might arise in its 
absence in other cases. 

Mr. WALPOLE hoped that the right 
hon, Gentleman would not agree to the 
Amendment. The Resolution was accord- 
ing to the usual form, and the Government 
were quite right to make it general. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment, but in doing so 
would remind the Committee that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had used the 
words “raised at home ”’ in his description 
. the loans to be raised under this Reso~ 
ution, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


2. Resolved, That the Stamp Duty now charge- 
able on receipts given for or upon the payment 
of money shall extend to and be chargeable upon 
all receipts and acknowledgments, by whomso- 
ever given, for sums paid or deposited for or in 
respect of allotments of shares, and calls upon 
scrip or shares, of or in any loan or pro or 
intended loan raised or proposed to be raised by 
or on behalf of any Foreign or Colonial Govern- 
ment, State, Corporation, or Company. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in the next Resolution 
it was necessary that the distinction 


should be inserted, because the question | 
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turned entirely on the place where the 
transaction took place. A practice had 
sprung up of effecting the insurances 
abroad, by which course, although the se- 
curity was British, the stamp duty was 
evaded. The Resolution which he now 
proposed, was to enable the Government 
to apply the provisions of the Stamp Acts 
to such policies when they came into this 
country. 

3. Resolved, That the Stamp Duties chargeable 
under any Act for the time being in force, upon 
or in respect of any Policy of Insurance of any 
description, shall extend to and be deemed to be 
payable upon and in respect of any Policy or 
other Instrument of Insurance which shall be 
made or signed out of the United Kingdom, by 
or on behalf of any person carrying on the busi- 
ness of Insurance within the United Kingdom, or 
by which, according to any stipulation, agree- 
ment, or understanding expressed or implied, any 
loss or damage, or any sum of money shall be 
payable or recoverable in the United Kingdom, 
upon the happening of any contingency what- 
ever. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the fourth Resolution 
was somewhat complicated, and involved 
minute details with which he would not 
now detain the Committee. The principal 
branches of insurance were three—namely, 
Life Insurance, Fire Insurance, and Ma- 
rine Insurance ; but of late years there 
had sprung up a business in insurance of a 
very varied character. For example, there 
was now cattle insurance against loss by 
disease; hailstorm insurance against loss 
by hailstorms; plate-glass insurance against 
loss by breakage, and chiefly applicable to 
shop windows ; railway accidents and ac- 
cidental death insurance; and for all these 
kinds of insurance the arrangements made 
were more or less anomalous and unequal, 
and in some the duty was higher than it 
ought to be. With regard to railway 
accident insurance, 5 per cent was paid on 
the gross receipts of the Company. The 
Company was satisfied with that arrange- 
ment, and the Exchequer was satisfied 
also, as the duty was levied in a way which 
secured its easy collection and just pay- 
ment, and they, therefore, did not intend 
to disturb that arrangement. He was 
anxious that it should be understood that 
these new duties would apply only to con- 
tracts made after the passing of the Act, 
and to all renewals of existing insurances 
if it be found to the interest of the parties 
to preserve the old rates. As regarded 
the new rates, their object was to come as 
near as they could to 5 per cent with all 
the rest, but they could not in all cases 
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come at it from the books so well as by the 
Railway Accident Company’s payments. 


4. Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties now 
payable thereon, there shall be charged and paid 
for and upon any Policy of Assurance, whereby 
any lawful Insurance not chargeable with Stamp 
Duty, as Life Insurance, Fire Insurance, or Sea 
Insurance, shall be made upon any property or 
interest whatever from loss or damage of any 
kind ; or whereby any sum of money shall be as- 
sured or agreed to be paid only upon the death 
of any person from accident or violence, or other- 
wise than from a natural cause, or as compensa- 
tion for a personal injury ; or whereby any sum 
of money shall be assured or agreed to be paid 
as or for loss or damage, or compensation for or 
indemnity against loss or damage, arising from or 
consequent upon the happening of any accident, 
the following Duties (that is to say) :— 

Where the Assurance shall be made for any 
period of time not exceeding one year, and 
shall not be expressed in the Policy to be 
renewable,— £8. d. 

If the premium or consideration for 
such Assurance shall not exceed 
23.6d. - - - - - 

And if the same shall exceed 2s. 6d. 
and shall not exceed 58.  - -003 

And if the same shall exceed 5s. 
then for every 5s., and also for 
any fractional part of 53., of such 
premium or consideration - -003 

And where any such Assurance, as aforesaid, 
shall be made for any certain period of time 
exceeding one year, or shall be renewable for 
any certain period of time over and above or 
after‘one year, then, in addition to the respec- 
tive rates of Duties aforesaid, there shall be 
charged and paid upon the said Policy the 
same rates of Duties respectively for every 
year and every fractional part of a year over 
and above the first year for which the same 
shall be made or be renewable; Provided 
always, That, where the Policy shall be made 
or be renewable for the term of+five years 
or upwards, then an abatement of one-fifth of 
the said duties shall be made for every entire 
period of five years of the said term; and, 
where the Policy shall be made or be renew- 
able for any indefinite or unlimited period of 
time, then there shall be charged and paid 
upon the said Policy the same amount of 
Duty, subject to the like abatement, as on a 
Policy renewable for a certain term of five 
years : 

And where any such Assurance, as aforesaid, 
shall be made on such terms or conditions, 
either with regard to its duration or the rate 
of premium or otherwise, that the rates of 
Duty aforesaid cannot be applied to the same, 
or the Policy charged therewith, then, in lieu 
of the foregoing rates of Duty, there shall 
be charged and paid upon such Policy, in re- 
spect of the amount of the sum insured, the 
same rate of Stamp Duty as is now charge- 
able by Law on a Policy of Life Assurance. 


001 


5. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
Laws relating to the Inland Revenue. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL, 
[BILL 127.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clauses 1 to 20, inclusive, agreed to 
with Amendments. 

Clause 21 (Penalty for refusing to pro- 
duce Licence.) 

Mr. COGAN said, that under this clause 
the police would have the power to inquire 
of any person passing along the street ac- 
companied by a dog whether a licence had 
been taken out for the dog. He considered 
the provision arbitrary and inquisitorial, 
and moved that the clause be omitted. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he did not 
think any hardship likely to arise from 
the working of the clause. The same 
regulation existed in the case of sporting 
dogs. 

CoroneL DICKSON said, he did not 
see that any greater hardship would be 
inflicted in a case of this kind than in the 
case of a man out with a sporting dog. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
as the clause was now worded the owner 
of every dog must carry the licence about 
with him. 


Question put, ‘That Clause 21, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 46; 
Noes 16: Majority 30. 


Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Mr. COGAN wished to enter his protest 
against the Bill, as being of a most arbi- 
trary character. Seeing several other 
clauses on the paper to be brought up, 
which he considered of a very extraordinary 
character, he moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Several hon. Members who had given 
notice of new clauses having stated that 
they would withdraw their Motions rather 
than the Bill should be postponed, 


Schedule‘and Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed, 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


SHANNON RIVER. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th May], “ That 
Colonel French be one of the Members 
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of the Select Committee on Shannon 
River.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Larrp, Mr. Pest, Mr. Wi11am 
Ormssy Gore, Lord Dunxe.uin, Mr. AGar- 
Exuis, Sir Epwarp Derive, Mr. Potiarp- 
Urqunart, Mr. Duptey Fortescue, and 
Colonel VANDELEUR nominated other Mem- 
bers of the said Committee :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five 
to be the quorum. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS (IRE- 
LAND) (PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION) 
[xo. 2] BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peet, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order under “The Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the 
Act amending the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Pegx and Mr. Luxe Wuite. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 163.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


ween 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1865. 


MINUTES.]— Szrect Commitrez — On River 
Shannon (Navigation and Drainage) nominated, 
(see p. 628.) 

Report—Office of Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
Second Report * (120). 

Second Reading—Mortgage Debentures (107) ; 
War Department Tramway (Devon) * [1.1.] 
Committee — Companies Workmens’ Education 

(121) [1.1.]; Pilotage Order Confirmation * (67); 
Public Offices (Site and Approaches)* (68) ; 
India Office (Site and Approaches)* (69); 
Pheasants (Ireland) * (109); Tories, Robbers, 

and Rapparees * (96). 

Report—Public Offices (Site and Approaches) * 
(68) ; India Office (Site and Aqueien * (69); 
Pheasants (Ireland) * (109); Tories, Robbers, 
and Rapparees (Ireland) * [96]. 

Third Reading—Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000),* 
and passed, 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 
APPOINTMENT OF MR. EDMUNDS. 


EXPLANATION. 
Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, he de- 


sired to make an explanation of a somewhat 
personal character in reference to the part 
he had taken in the appointment of Mr. 
Edmunds. He found, upon looking over 
the evidence given before their Lordships’ 
Committee upon the Edmunds case, that, 
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in answer to the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Master of the Rolls said he did not 
know exactly in what year the office of 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Patents 
was created, but he knew that Mr, Ed- 
munds was appointed by Lord St. Leo- 
nards—he believed under the statute of 
1852. The fact was that under the Act 
constituting the Commission the power of 
making appointments was granted to three 
of the Commissioners, one of which num- 
ber must be the Lord Chancellor or the 
Master of the Rolls. He could not recol- 
lect the meeting to which the learned 
Master of the Rolls referred in his evi- 
dence, but he was not in any way com- 
plaining of the statement. He had writ- 
ten to the Master of the Rolls, who, in 
reply, stated that he never meant to imply 
that there had been any irregularity in 
the appointment of Mr. Edmunds. The 
fact was that Mr. Edmunds had been 
Clerk of the Patents for many years before 
the Commission was appointed, having re- 
ceived the appointment in 1833, and when 
it became necessary to appoint a Clerk to 
the Commissioners it appeared only fair 
that Mr. Edmunds should have that ap- 
pointment, and it was regularly made with 
the concurrence of the two other Commis- 
sioners. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD was sure it had 
never been intended to impute to his noble 
and learned Friend that he had either 
made an appointment which was beyond 
his authority, nor that he had made an 
appointment which was not justifiable. 


COMPANIES WORKMENS’ EDUCATION 
BILL—(No. 121.)—COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

In answer to Earl GRanvILLE, 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, he 
believed that by law public companies were 
not competent to vote any portion of their 
funds to purposes other than those for 
which they were incorporated, except by a 
unanimous vote of their members, and 
that they could not, therefore, vote any 
money on account of education or worship. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
law as stated by the most rev. Prelate 
was correct. It was competent to any 
company to divert the corporate funds to 
other than corporate purposes. Nothing, 
in fact, was more common than applications 
to the Court of Chancery praying for in- 
junctions to restrain companies from apply- 
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ing their funds to other than corporate ob- 
jects. Such a Bill as that introduced by 
the most rev. Prelate, therefore, was 
necessary to effect the required alteration 
in the state of the law. 


Amendments made; The principal of 
which were that the appropriation of 
money and land should be made by the 
votes of three-fourths, instead of three- 
fifths, of the shareholders, and the land to 
be appropriated in perpetuity was limited 
to one acre, 

The Report thereof to be received on 
Monday next ; and Bill to be printed as 
amended (No. 121). 


Mortgage 


MORTGAGE DEBENTURES BILL—(No, 107.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Ears or DONOUGHMORE, in 
rising to move the second reading of this 
Bill, said, its object was to enable certain 
companies to issue mortgage debentures 
founded on securities upon or affecting law. 
A Bill having a similar object had been 
introduced into the House of Commons 
last Session as a Private Bill, and passed 
that House; but when it reached the 
House of Lords his noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees objected to its 
progress on the ground that it should 
have been brought in as a Public instead 
of a Private Bill. It was decided that 
it should be treated as a public measure, 
and as such it was passed by the House of 
Lords, after having been carefully exa- 
mined by a Select Committee, and sent 
down tothe House of Commons, but at so 
late a period in the Session that it could 
not be dealt with, and therefore dropped. 
He assumed that there was no objection 
to the principle of the Bill. It differed 
only very slightly in one or two points from 
the Bill of last Session, and he begged to 
move that it be now read a second time. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 
—(The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he would not 
have troubled their Lordships with any ob- 
servations if this Bill had been precisely 
the same as that of last Session. But it 
was, in fact, a very different Bill in several 
important particulars. The Bill introduced 
last Session contemplated the issue of de- 
bentures by companies of very substantial 
and solid character, with shares of not less 
than £50 each, and with a paid-up capital 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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of £100,000 at least, being not less than 


one-tenth nor more than one-half of their no- 
minal subscribed capital. Moreover, their 
transactions were to belimited todealings in 
such securities alone as would justify the 
issue of debentures thereon, whereas by 
this Bill the company issuing debentures 
might lend money on any, even on 
personal security only. The effeet of this 
Bill probably would be that they would 
have companies created, of anything but 
a substantial character, lending money 
in all directions, and involving them- 
selves in considerable liabilities, and 
these mortgage debentures once issued 
might continue in circulation after the 
company had ceased to be solvent. Unless 
the provisions of the Bill were materially 
modified he should certainly oppose it 
in its future stages. This was a ques- 
tion of much more importance than was 
gencrally considered. He did not think it 
had been sufficiently considered even by 
the Government. Great care should be 
taken that the companies intrusted with 
the powers of this Bill should be of the 
soundest and most undeniable character. 
Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
the principle of the present Bill had been 
very carefully considered, and assented to 
by their Lordships last year. The prin- 
ciple was admitted to be a most beneficial 
one, enabling landowners to obtain money 
for the improvement of their estates on 
mortgage upon easy terms, without en- 
countering the legal and other difficulties 
which now encompassed every transaction 
of that kind. It was fully considered last 
year in connection with the very useful 
Bill of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack to enable landowners to charge 
their estates with improvements on the cer- 
tificate of- the Landed Estates Court. For- 
merly, it was necessary for a landowner to 
gotoone of two companies, and through 
their agency to effect the charge which 
would enable him to make the desired im- 
provement. This Bill would now enable 
him to effect the improvement, and on re- 
ceiving the certificate of the Inclosure 
Commissioners to create a charge on his 
estate, which he would be able to take to 
any banking office, or company, or person 
having money to lend, sell the charge, and 
reimburse his expenditure. It was very 
important, he thought, that respectable 
companies of this kind should be estab- 
lished to enable landowners to take advan- 
tage of the most useful Act of last year. 
It was very unadvisable that landowners 
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should be confined to one or two com- 
panies in order to obtain the funds neces- 
sary for the improvement of their estates. 
The principle of the Bill was virtually the 
same as that of the Bill brought forward 
by his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees last year, and it gave this addi- 
tional security, that, instead of the securi- 
ties on which the debentures would be 
issued being deposited with the company, 
they were under this Bill to be deposited 
in the Land Registry Office. He thought 
that the objection of the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees was one which 
would have been better reserved for the 
Committee, in which he (the Duke of 
Marlborough) would probably give it his 
support. 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, that if 
the Bill were really for the benefit of the 
landed proprietors it should have his 
warmest support; but he thought they 
were getting into a new mode of dealing 
with money and property, and with trade 
and commerce, which called for serious con- 
sideration. Instead of private persons en- 
gaging individually in the pursuits of trade 
and commerce, they were forming large 
companies with limited liability ; and the 
fear was that in this way the country would 
lose the advantage of individual energy and 
enterprize, while there would be large com- 
panies continually drawing upon the commu- 
nity for money and capital to carry on their 
concerns. In fact, men were driven out 
of business by these great companies. All 
the tendency now was to have their Credits 
Foneiers and their Credits Mobiliers after 
the French pattern. They had companies 
with very small capital which operated on 
the public welfare in a very peculiar way. 
To enable them to judge of the probable 
working of that Bill, their Lordships ought 
to know what was the number and what 
the nature of the companies who were likely 
to avail themselves of the privileges it 
conferred. Let them take the case of a 
company under this Bill with £100,000 of 
capital, of which only £10,000 was paid 
up. There would thus be £90,000 re- 
maining uncalled for—and it should be 
remembered that sometimes when calls 
were made they might be made in vain. 
But the company might lend at interest its 
£10,000 of paid up capital upon security, 
and there would be a valuation of the 
property. Then it might borrow, upon 
what the Bill deseribed as mortgage de- 
bentures, another £10,000, secured upon 
the mortgage for its first loan to the like 
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amount. And what would be the effeet 
of these mortgage debentures upon the 
money market? Now, would they inter- 
fere with the floating debt of the country ? 
The process became not a bund fide trade 
of buying and selling, but a game of lending 
and borrowing without any effectual check. 
Having obtained these securities, the com- 
pany would then borrow another £10,000, 
and that £10,000 being money in hand, it 
would lend it again upon other securities, 
That was the second time it would have 
turned its capital. When they had got their 
new securities for the second £10,000 they 
would then issue further mortgage deben- 
tures to that amount. And so that com- 
pany might go on borrowing and lending 
ad infinitum, True, it was provided by 
the Bill that the Company must have an 
equal value of securities with their mort- 
gage bonds; but the value of a property 
differed at different periods, being affected 
by fire, tempests, and floods. The only 
check provided by the Bill was that there 
must be a corresponding value of securities 
and bonds ; and it would practically amount 
to nothing. Again, as soonas money had 
been lent by these companies, and they 
had got any given number of securities for 
it, those securities would form one fund, 
which would become liable for the whole 
of the mortgage debentures. This requires 
explanation. The first mortgage bonds of 
the company would be issued upon the 
security of the first mortgage to them, but 
any future loans by them would be issued 
on the security of all the mortgages to 
them. Even upon the first mortgage to 
them it might not be agreeable to find that 
£50 shareholders—the tradesmen of your 
neighbourhood probably—had a mortgage 
on your property, nor where you borrowed 
£5,000 might you like to find that your 
property was thrown into a common fund 
of all the company’s securities and charged 
with them to it may be £100,000. When 
the ——e debentures were issued, they 
were intended to circulate throughout the 
country; and if they are not paid, the 
owner would be at liberty to go to the 
Court of Chancery, when a receiver would 
be appointed, and all the securities of the 
company were to be called in and sold. 
In such case he needed not to tell their 
Lordships how much money would remain 
to be divided among the mortgage debtors, 
and the unfortunate borrowers would with- 
out any default of their own be plunged 
into prolonged litigation with numerous 


parties wholly unknown to them. More- 
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over, if landowners pledged their estates 
in this way they would sap the foun- 
dation of settlements. He believed that 
young men would avail themselves of the 
Bill for the purpose of raising money, and 
thus involve themselves in transactions 
tending to encumber their property beyond 
relief. There was likewise no direction in 
the Bill as to how any surplus was to be 
accounted for; but care was taken to pro- 
vide by one of the clauses that the mort- 
gage debentures should be no specific 
charge on the property or effects of the 
company. There were provisions in the 
Bill authorizing trustees to lend their trust 
moneys on these mortgage debentures; 
which Government ought not to sanction. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that as the 
Bill had come up from the House of Com- 
mons, he thought it advisable to read it a 
second time, with the understanding that 
the various provisions would receive careful 
consideration in Committee. 


On Question, agreed to: Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


CASE OF CATHERINE GAUGHAN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Westmeath), 
to postpone his notice relative to the case 
of Catherine Gaughan. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH, who 
had given Notice 

“To call the Attention of the House to the 
Papers laid upon the Table respecting the Case of 
Catherine Gaughan; and to inquire why the De- 
cision of the Inspector General of Constabulary 
of the 28th of February last for the Removal of 
Sub-Inspector Burke, Constable Cassidy, and 
Sub-Constables M‘Cormack; Sweeny, and Kelly 
has not been carried out,” 
said, this Motion had been upon the paper 
of their Lordships’ House for a consider- 
able time; a week ago a similar appeal 
was made to him by the noble Earl, to 
whieh he (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
had readily consented; and he should have 
been glad to accede to his noble Friend’s 
request now, as he wished to show the 


same courtesy to the leader of the Go-| 
vernment as the noble Earl had always | 
shown to every one: but this case showed | 
such an indifference to justice on the part | 


of the officials in Ireland that he could not 


consent to postpone the statement any | 
Indeed, many might be of the, 
opinion that there was no Government. 
in Ireland. There was the name but | 


further. 


Lord St, Leonards 
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not the reality, and the whole concern 
might be supposed to go on of itself, 
The Lord Lieutenant received his salary, 
and the tide ebbed and flowed in Dub- 
lin Bay, but there was no Government. 
The present Government had evinced a 
very fair spirit in their distribution of 
patronage. There had been a copious dis- 
tribution of places among Roman Catholics; 
and, perhaps, the Government was justi- 
fied by the manner in which their appoint- 
ments had been conferred. But the Pro- 
testant population had also a right to ex- 
pect that their feelings would be attended 
to and respected, and thus when they ap- 
pealed to the courts for justice, and had 
judgment in their favour, the decisions 
would be carried out honestly and fairly, 
The ease which he was about to mention 
was that of a female of about twenty years 
of age, who, born of Irish parents in Scot- 
land, returned to the native place of her 
parents who were dead. She met with in- 
human treatment from her remaining rela- 
tives because she had dered to change her 
religion and desired to read the Bible. A 
priest was brought to her and did his ut- 
most to influence her, but he failed to 
change her determination. Her relatives 
collected a mob about her who dragged her 
along the stones by the hair; but after a 
time she took refuge in a house. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Simpson appealed 
to the police to prevent further outrage, 
but the only answer which he and others 
who interfered got was that it was a family 
affair, and therefore they would not inter- 
fere. The girl continued in the house, 
where they wanted to keep her, and was 
only released by a warrant from a magis- 
trate, obtained by a Protestant minister; 
and this being so, their Lordships could 
judge of the character of the excuse that 
was offered by the police for not interfer- 
ing. The true reason was that all the police 


| but one were Roman Catholics, and they 


were determined that they would give her 
no protection. The matter was investigated 
by a court composed of four magistrates, 
two Protestant and two Roman Catholic. 
The investigation took place during four 
days, and the magistrates unanimously con- 
victed the parties who were involved in this 
atrocity. The charge against the police 
was that of gross neglect of duty, andthe 
Court said that sub-Inspector Burke was 
the person principally responsible; but he 
being a Government officer, they left the 
matter in the hands of the Government to 


deal with him as they thought fit. They 
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had also fined him £2, and two others 
were fined a few shillings each. The matter 
having been brought under the attention of 
the Inspector General, he expressed his 
surprise at the want of zeal of the officers, 
and directed the removal of the sub- 
Inspector to Longford at his own ex- 
pense. The constables were, no doubt, 
equally responsible, and the excuse which 
they gave, that it was a family quarrel, 
the Inspector General said was absurd. 
These constables had clearly forsworn 
themselves, for their oath was, under all 
circumstances, to support the law, and pre- 
serve the peace; and yet in the broad day- 
light they left this poor Protestant girl to 
be nearly murdered because she had 
changed her religion. The Inspector 
General also, like a “ great swell ’’—to 
use a vulgar expression—denounced the 
conduct of the officers, and then removed 
the principal offender into a better situation 
by way of punishment. The Lord Lieu- 
tanant bad also sworn to uphold the laws, 
and he could not but know of this matter. 
He had hoped that the Lord Lieutenancy 
would have been before this abolished, for 
there was no reason for the office being 
continued. In truth, the Lord Lieutenant 
received £20,000 for doing nothing except 
keeping up a pinchbeck Court which no- 
body respected. It was extremely painful 
to the Irish that a second-class placeman 
should stand between them and their Sove- 
reign; and he would ask whether they 
were to be ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” until the end of time ? Were they 
not to receive the same consideration as the 
English, Welsh and Seotch ? He knew he 
was excited when speaking of these mat- 
ters, for he had warm-hearted feelings as an 
Irishman. There was no part of the trans- 
action to which he had referred which was 
not a disgrace to everybody concerned; and 
though the noble Earl had been informed, 
and no doubt believed, that there had not 
been sufficient time for inquiry, he (the 
Marquess of Westmeath) could not concur 
with that view, for the transaction took 
place on the 26th of January so that there 
had been plenty of time for inquiry. 

Viscount LIFFORD thought the noble 
Marquess had made out a primd facie 
ease affecting the liberty of the subject, 
and, therefore, if the noble Earl could give 
any information he trusted that it would 
not be withheld. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had re- 
quested the noble Marquess to postpone 
his Motion until information could be re- 
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ceived from Ireland. He could only repeat 
that he was not in a position to give an 
answer then. An inquiry into the cireum- 
stances referred to had been ordered, but 
a had not yet been communicated 
to him. 


IMPRISONMENT OF 
BRITISH SUBJECTS IN ABYSSINIA. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Lorp CHELMSFORD rose to move for 
an Address for Copies of Letters and 
Papers relating to the imprisonment of 
British Subjects in Abyssinia ; specifying 
in detail the documents which he required; 
and also for an account of the presents 
sent with a letter from Her Majesty the 
Queen to the Emperor of Abyssinia. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that he could 
not help expressing his regret that the 
noble Earl the Seeretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs had determined to refuse the produc- 
tion of the papers to which the Motion 
referred ; because this being so he should 
have to trespass on their Lordships’ time 
with sorme observations which he believed 
would prove satisfactorily that he was en- 
titled to ask for those papers, and that the 
noble Earl was not justified in his refusal. 
Those papers related to a subject that 
was calculated to excite universal and 
painful sympathy. It seemed to him a 
remarkable circumstance that the public 
should be left in almost entire ignorance 
of the fact that for more than eighteen 
months many of our fellow-countrymen, 
including missionaries and a British Consul, 
had been languishing in Abyssinian prisons, 
exposed to great indiguities, amounting to 
torture, and their friends, at the present 
moment, being unaware of their actual 
condition, though knowing that their im- 
prisonment still continued. He was com- 
pelled to say that all this misery and 
suffering had been, if not produced, cer- 
tainly prolonged, by most extraordinary 
carelessness and want of judgment on the 
part of the Foreign Office; and he was 
not surprised, under these circumstances, 
that the noble Earl should desire to delay 
all inquiry into this subject, because he 
hoped day after day to receive information 
of the release of these unhappy persons, 
and then, of course, the observation would 
be made, ‘* What is the use of now discus- 
sing the question when every complaint is 
actually removed by the release of the 
prisoners.’’ There was also another mode 
adopted to deter persons from entering 
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upon any discussion of this question. It 
was constantly stated that the Emperor of 
Abyssinia (for ‘‘ Emperor” was his proper 
title) was cognizant of all their proceedings, 
and that if anything were said in Parlia- 
ment to which he objected, it was likely 
to operate to the prejudice of these un- 
fortunate persons. Notwithstanding the 
warning which had been given, undertak- 
ing, as he did, the serious responsibility of 
all the consequences of his Motion, he 
thought that he was entitled to call upon 
the noble Earl to state explicitly and dis- 
tinctly which of all these papers for which 
the present Motion was made—and of 
which he had given a precise and correct 
deseription—was likely to compromise a 
single individual, or to prejudice in the 
slightest degree the case of these persons. 
In order that their Lordships might under- 
stand the grounds upon which he demanded 
these papers, he must enter into a brief 
history of previous facts. The elevation 
to the throne of the present Emperor of 
Abyssinia, by whose orders these imprison- 
ments had taken place, occurred in Feb- 
ruary, 1855. He had been a soldier of 
fortune, and had opened his way to the 
throne with his sword. Previous to his 
accession there had been a race of Empe- 
rors who were in a state of utter depend- 
ence ; some external homage was paid to 
them by reason of an imaginary descent 
from King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, but in reality they were puppets 
in the hands of two or three powerful 
vassals. One family had succeeded in se- 
curing the dignity of Vizier of the Empire, 
and they were sovereigns in all but name. 
One of these in 1849 entered into a treaty 
of friendship and commerce with this coun- 
try, in the name of the Emperor; that 
treaty was ratified in 1852, and a copy of 
it was laid upon the tables of both Houses 
of Parliament in that year. There were 
two Articles in that treaty that had a 
most important bearing upon the case now 
before their Lordships. By the second 
and third Articles it was stipulated that 
for the purpose of preserving and strength- 
ening friendly relations between the two 
nations, His Majesty the Emperor of Abys- 
sinia and his successors would receive and 
protect any Ambassador, Envoy, or Con- 
sul whom Her Britannic Majesty might 
think fit tosend to Abyssinia, and that Her 
Britannic Majesty would receive and pro- 
tect any Ambassador, Envoy, or Consul 
whom His Majesty the Emperor of Abys- 
sinia should send. At the time of the 
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accession of the present Emperor, Mr, 
Plowden had been for many years our 
Consul at Massowah, a port in the Red 
Sea, within the Turkish dominions. There 
had been no accredited agent to Abyssinia, 
but Mr. Plowden was intrusted with pre- 
sents to the ruling power in Abyssinia. 
He went with these presents and re- 
mained in Abyssinia, taking part with 
the Government in assisting to sup- 
press a rebellion, and on the accession 
of the present Emperor he continued 
his services to that potentate. He was 
actively employed in putting down the 
rebellion in the empire, and he (Lord 
Chelmsford) believed that the course 
he pursued was, if not approved, cer- 
tainly not condemned by the home autho- 
rities. In 1860 while Mr. Plowden was 
proceeding with a small party, he was 
attacked by a superior force of rebels, 
was wounded, and taken prisoner; but he 
was afterwards ransomed by the Emperor 
and subsequently died of his wounds. 
On the arrival of intelligence of Mr. 
Plowden’s death in this country, Captain 
Cameron, now one of the prisoners, who 
there held some consulate in the Black 
Sea, was appointed to succeed him. By 
some circumstances which were not neces- 
sary to be mentioned, Captain Cameron 
was not able to reach Abyssinia until 
1862. He was the bearer of presents 
to the Sovereign, and he found when he 
arrived at Gondar, the capital, that the 
Emperor was in the field against the rebels, 
He went to his camp in October, 1862, 
delivered his presents, and met with a 
favourable reception. From that time 
Captain Cameron continued to live in 
Abyssinia in the way his predecessors had 
done. During the reign of the preceding 
Sovereign, and while the power of the 
Vizier who had concluded the treaty was 
in the ascendant, he contemplated carry- 
ing out the Treaty of 1849 by sending 
an Embassy to this country. This was 
postponed in consequence of his fall; but 
it was resumed on the accession of the 
present Emperor; and on the arrival of 
Consul Cameron the Emperor expressed 
his earnest desire that the treaty should 
be carried out; and in October or No- 
vember, 1862, he wrote an autograph 
letter to Her Majesty the Queen, the 
contents of which they had from the ob- 
servations of the noble Earl on a former 
oceasion—a letter requesting permission 
to send an Embassy to this country. That 
letter was intrusted to Consul Cameron to 
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despatch to England. His journey to the 
coast was intercepted by a party of rebels; 
and when he arrived at Massowah he had 
to send the letter by a circuitous way to 
Aden, so that it only arrived in this coun- 
try in February, 1863. When Consul 
Cameron had despatched this important 
letter he went to Bogos, understanding 


that there had been an invasion of that; 


territory by some neighbouring chiefs, in- 
tending to pursue the same policy that his 
predecessor had adopted. But a different 
view seemed to have been taken of the 
course to be pursued by Consul Cameron— 
he received from the Consul General of 
Egypt orders to return to: his post at 
Massowah, and not interfere further with 
the internal affairs of Abyssinia. He 
(Lord Chelmsford) was not finding fault 
with this—he was merely stating the fact; 
but that circumstance was the first occa- 
sion of any displeasure by the Emperor 
towards Consul Cameron. Of course, it 
was not likely that the total neglect to at- 
tend to the autograph letter of the Em- 
peror which reached this country in 
February, 1862, should be calculated to 
appease the anger of the Sovereign, and 
unfortunately circumstances soon occurred 
to kindle it afresh. There was a mis- 
sionary station in Abyssinia, established 
by Mr. Stern, who had been sent out 
by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews. Mr. Stern 
had paid a visit to this country, and had 
gone back to Abyssinia, accompanied by 
a Mr. and Mrs. Rosenthal. Not having 
seen the Sovereign of Abyssinia since his 
return, in September 1863, Mr. Stern 
waited upon the Emperor, accompanied 
by two interpreters, the servants of an- 
other missionary, and of Consul Ca- 
meron. In the course of the interview 
the Emperor was dissatisfied with the 
manner in which these servants inter- 
preted the address. His anger broke out 
against them, and by his order they 
were so severely beaten with rods that 
the unfortunate men expired the same 
night. Mr. Stern was naturally excited 
at this; he could not conceal his feelings; 
he put his thumb in his mouth (which was 
interpreted by the Emperor as signifying 
a threat of vengeance); he was also ordered 
to be beaten; and his life was in consider- 
able danger. He was afterwards sent 
down to Gondar, and placed in prison 
there. In November, 1863, twelve months 
after the receipt of Consul Cameron’s 
letter, the Emperor sent a body of troops 
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to the missionary station, seized all the 
missionaries there, loaded them with chains, 
and put them in prison. He also seized 
Consul Cameron, imprisoned him, and 
loaded him with chains; and afterwards 
he was chained day and night to an Abys- 
sinian soldier. These things having taken 
place, a Great Court was assembled for 
the trial of prisoners on the 20th of No- 
vember, the offenders b@ing Messrs. Stern 
and Rosenthal. Mr. Stern, unfortunately 
for him, had published a pamphlet in which 
he had characterized the mutilations and 
tortures of certain rebels, who had been 
taken prisoners by the Emperor of Abys- 
sininia, as a cold-blooded murder, and Mr, 
Rosenthal had said that it was better to 
live under the rule of the Turks than under 
the Abyssinians. The prisoners were 
brought forward, and after their examina- 
tion the Emperor caused to be read out a list 
of his victories, to the number of thirty— 
a table of his descent from King Solomon, 
and the Queen of Sheba, and a portion of 
the Abyssinian code, which was founded 
upon that of Justinian, which declared 
death to be the punishment for reviling a 
sovereign. The members of the Council 
were consulted as to the punishment to be 
awarded to the prisoners. Some of them 
were for inflicting the punishment of death; 
but milder counsels prevailed, and it was 
ordered that they should be re-committed 
to prison, and again loaded with chains from 
151b. to 201b. weight. At this critical time, 
when everything was conspiring to exaspe- 
rate the Emperor of Abyssinia—when 
twelve months had elapsed, and no answer 
had been given to his autograph letter, 
and no notice taken of it—two days after 
this Great Court was held, a Despatch ar- 
rived from the Foreign Office to Consul 
Cameron, not accompanied by any letter 
of acknowledgment of the Emperor’s letter, 
directing Consul Cameron to return to his 
post at Massowah, and giving him some- 
thing like a reprimand for his absence. It 
may easily be imagined how highly the 
Emperor was incensed by this contemp- 
tuous disregard of the applications he had 
made, His anger fell, unfortunately, with 
full weight on Consul Cameron ; he was 
loaded with heavier chains ; he was chained 
to a native night and day ; and his impri- 
sonment was made much more rigorous. 
At length Consul Cameron contrived to get 
a letter despatched to Massowah, which 
reached this country, he (Lord Chelmsford) 
believed, in February, 1864. That letter 
contained one important passage, to the 
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effect that there would be no chance for 
the liberation of the prisoners until an 
answer was returned to the Emperor’s 
letter. How soon that letter was received 
by the Foreign Office he (Lord Chelmsford) 
was unable to say; but at least eighteen 
months from the time when the autograph 
letter of the Emperor was written, and 
sixteen months after that letter had been 
received at the Foreign Office, it occurred 
to the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
that it might be as well to take some 
notice of it; and accordingly a letter was 
prepared, under the Sign Manual of Her 
Majesty, and when that letter was prepared 
it was sent out for the purpose of being 
delivered. Now he (Lord Chelmsford) 
might ask here, as he had done on a former 
occasion, if it was thought right to send a 
letter in the month of June, 1864, why it 
was unfortunately not thought right and 
proper to have sent a letter soon after 
February, 1863, when the Emperor’s com- 
munication was received at the Foreign 
Office? He (Lord Chelmsford) had put 
the question to the noble Earl on a 
former occasion, and he thought it was but 
due to the noble Earl that he should make 
the House acquainted with the answer. 
The noble Earl seemed to think that he 
had displayed a great amount of simplicity 
in supposing that there could be that diplo- 
matic Despatch which he had anticipated. 
The noble Earl said— 

“The noble and learned Lord seemed to think 
that it was a very easy thing to give an answer to 
that letter, The letter asked permission to send 
an Embassy to this country. The state of Abys- 
sinia was very unsettled, and the King complained 
of encroachments on his territory by Turks and 
Egyptians, and wished the English and French to 
take his part if war broke out. Her Majesty’s 
Government by no means desired to take part in 
such a war, and it was therefore matter of consi- 
deration what answer should be given, and the 
Secretary for India was instructed to pause be- 
fore returning an answer.” 

The noble Earl had certainly shown a great 
deal of ingenuity in making allusion to the 
expected war with the Turks and the 
Egyptians, as the letter, according to his 
own statement, contained no allusion to 
anything of the kind. The letter was a 
letter merely asking permission to send an 
Embassy of friendship and amity to this 
country, and he should have thought a day 
or two would have been quite sufficient 
time to frame an answer. But even sup- 
posing that the suggested difficulties ex- 
isted, the wisdom of Government should, 
he thought, have been adequate to prepar- 
ing an answer in a month, but it was only 
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after sixteen months that the Government 
could make up their minds that it was ne- 
cessary to return an answer at all to the 
Sovereign of that country. He need not 
tell their Lordships that this delay had occa- 
sioned great irritation on the part of the 
Emperor, and he attributed much of the 
miseries and privations of these unhappy 
persons to the conduct of the Foreign 
Office. But the mischief was done, and 
when the Government had resolved to 
send out an answer, the circumstances, he 
thought, were such as should have induced 
them very carefully to consider what sort 
of message should be sent to appease the 
offended Emperor. He (Lord Chelms- 
ford) ventured to express on a former 
occasion an opinion that it would have 
been expedient to have sent out a message 
by an Englishman of some station, with 
proper attendants, and with presents, 
which were the usual means of approach- 
ing an Eastern Sovereign. The noble Earl 
was certainly told that there was one per- 
son quite ready to undertake the mission 
with every prospect of success. This gen- 
tleman was Dr. Beke, who had written a 
pamphlet respecting Abyssinia, who was 
very well acquainted with the country, and 
who certainly made an offer to the noble 
Earl to undertake this mission. He (Lord 
Chelmsford) had a copy of the letter of 
Dr. Beke, addressed to one of Consul 
Cameron’s relations, from which he would 
read the following passage: — 

“Tn answer to your inquiry of the 19th instant, 
as to whether it is true that I offered to go to 
Abyssinia with a view to the liberation of Captain 
Cameron and the other British captives in that 
country, I beg leave to say that I wrote to Earl 
Russell offering my services for that purpose on 
the 18th of March, 1864, and that I repeated my 
offer on the 18th of May, 1864,and that I renewed 
it on the 13th of February, 1865. Had my offer 
been accepted, I have not the slightest doubt I 
should have been successful.” 


Subjects in Abyssinia. 


Whether the writer was rather sanguine 
in his expectations or whether he was 
exactly the person that should have been 
selected for the mission, he (Lord Chelms- 
ford) would not offer any opinion; but this 
he knew, that a very distinguished officer 
who had before been employed in ve 
matic missions, was quite ready to under- 
take the duty, Sir William Coghlan, from 
whom a letter had been received, in which 
he stated— 

“It isa mistake to say that I objected to be 
named in connection with the Abyssinian diffi- 
culty; on the contrary, I am ready at the shortest 
notice to make any effort which Her Majesty’s 
Government may be pleased to call on me for to- 
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wards its solution; and I may add that my readi- 
ness is known to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
to many persons with whom I have discussed the 
question.” 


But instead of Sir William Coghlan, who 
was an Englishman, the person who un- 
fortunately was chosen by the Foreign 
Office was Mr. Rassam, who was believed 
to be an Armenian. He had been of great 
assistance to Mr. Layard in his excavations 
at Ninevah; he was the assistant to the 
Political Resident at Aden, and no doubt 
a man of great ability, and one who might 
have been well intrusted with any other mis- 
sion than this; but the fact of his being an 
Asiatic, and not a European, was entirely 
against any hope of success. The result 
proved the truth of what he (Lord Chelms- 
ford) stated. Mr. Rassam arrived at Mas- 
sowah in August last, intrusted with a 
letter under the Sign Manual of the Queen. 
He announced his arrival, but the Sove- 
reign refused to receive the letter. Mr. 
Rassam remained at Massowah from August 
to November; and when two Abyssinians 
were sent down from Gondar for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what sort of mission 
had been sent out, they found Mr. Rassam 
alone and without attendants, for the 
medical gentleman who accompanied him 
happened to be absent. These envoys re- 
turned to Gondar and reported ‘‘ the naked- 
ness of the land”’ and up to this moment 
Mr. Rassam remained without a chance of 
having an audience with the Emperor, or 
an opportunity of delivering the letter. 
The noble Earl, on a former occasion, 
said — 

“Some persons thought that if a magnificent 
mission were sent out with a number of presents 
the prisoners might be liberated, but the obvious 
inference would be that the way to obtain respect 
and consideration from this country would be to 
imprison one of our Consuls.’ 


Now, he had never asked the noble Earl 
to send out a magnificent mission; but he did 
suggest that, under the circumstances in 
which this country was placed, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to take care that a pro- 
per and respectable mission should be sent 
out, having at its head an Englishman of 
some station, and that presents ought to 
be sent. Now, he understood that the 
Foreign Office had at last become convinced 
of the necessity of approaching the King 
with presents, for, as he was informed, 
500 stands of arms had been sent to be 
presented to the Sovereign of Abyssinia, 
either to accompany the delivery of the 
letter intrusted to Mr. Rassam or some 
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other letter sent by some other person. He 
thought he was entitled to ask, if it was 
improper to send presents to the King be- 
fore, how did it become proper to send 
these 500 stands of arms now? And 
if it was proper to send presents now, 
why were they not sent before? Mr. 
Rassam had up to this time not been 
allowed access to the Abyssinian Court; 
and the miseries suffered by the pri- 
soners were attributable, first to the care- 
lessness of the Foreign Office, and next 
to their want of judgment. The noble 
Lord might say, what would you have us 
do? Would you have us use force against 
The noble 
Lord on a former occasion said the Go- 
vernment had never thought it advisable to 
use or threaten foree, and the King was 
informed that if the captives were liberated 
no reparation would be required. They 
were accustomed to the diplomatic language 
of the noble Lord, but he should have 
thought that this looked something like a 
threat because ‘‘if the captives were 
liberated no reparation would be required,”’ 
seemed to imply that if they were not 
liberated reparation would be required. He 
thought they were placed in a painful and 
humiliating position. What must be the 
feelings of the Emperor of Abyssinia to- 
wards this country when he found that he 
could with impunity imprison and torture 
British subjects, and without any interven- 
tion on the part of the Government? The 
noble Lord had contrived to lower the 
country in the eyes of Europe and Ame- 
rica, and he was now doing his best to 
degrade us in Africa. He asked the 
House if he had not made out a case 
which demanded that these papers should 
be produced. The noble and learned Lord 
then Moved— 

«‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copies of Letters and Papers re- 
lating to the Imprisonment of British Subjects in 
Abyssinia—namely— 

‘*1, Copy of Instructions to Captain Cameron, 
British Consul at Massowah, upon his proceed- 
ing to his Consulate ; and a List of the Presents 
which he was ordered to deliver to The King of 
Abyssinia : 

‘**2. Copy of Letter written by Captain Came- 
ron on or about October or November, 1862, on 
the Subject of a proposed Embassy from The King 
of Abyssinia, with the Reply (if any) to such 
Letter : 

“3. Copy of Autograph Letter of The King of 
Abyssinia to Her Majesty the Queen, and State- 
ment of the Time when such Letter was received 
at the Foreign Office : 

“4. Copy of Report made by Captain Cameron 
from Bogos on or about March, 1863, and of the 
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Orders in consequence of such Report sent to | ful soldier, had obtained the crown. The 
we by ype General in Egypt or from the | British officer who was Consul, had as- 

oreign e : ° Tey 50 ‘ 

“5. Copy of Letter ordering Captain Cameron | sisted the King bes his civil wars; he was 
to return to his Consulate at Massowab, which | Wounded and died of his wounds. The 
Letter arrived at Gondar about November, 1863: | King went against the rebels, and a great 
P ty Rane, = pe vod ae | number of them who surrendered were re- 
Bea ners ee line Anca et Tae, | fused quarter. He (Earl Russell) con- 
Coen een & Pe eee Lae, fessed that when he heard of the death of 


and the Name and Nation of the Person employed A “ 
to deliver the same : : ' the Consul, and it became his duty to com- 


“7. Account of the Presents sent to the King municate it to Her Majesty, it did not ap- 
ry ~a: aa to accompany the Delivery of such | pear to him to be expedient that Consuls 

e $ *.* 

“ 3. Copies of all Letters sent to the Foreign | sent by the British Government to Aby al 
Office containing Offers of Assistance to obtain , 5'la should take part either in civil wars 
the Liberation of the British Subjects imprisoned , or in external hostilities waged by the 
in Abyssinia.” | Sovereign of that country against Egypt 

Eart RUSSELL said, that when the or any Turkish province. Captain Came- 
noble and learned Lord rose, he felt a/| ron, a distinguished officer, who had served 
good deal of curiosity to know whether his | under Sir Fenwick Williams, of Kars, was 
object was to throw blame on the Foreign | then sent as British Consul to Massowah, 
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Secretary and Foreign Office, or to be of | 


use to the unfortunate persons who were 
imprisoned and still detained by the King 


and he was received in a very courteous 
manner by the King of Abyssinia. In 
October,' 1862, he was intrusted with a 
letter from the King for transmission to 





of Abyssinia. He had come to the conclu- 
sion, looking to the tenor of his speech, | this country, stating that h» was desirous 
that the first was the object of the noble of sending an embassy to this country. 
and learned Lord. He had repeated over | The noble and learned Lord said there had 
and over again that he had to find fault | been carelessness in the way that letter 
with the carelessness and want of judgment | was treated; but it was perfectly well 
of the Foreign Office ; but with regard to | known that the object of the King of Abys- 
these unhappy prisoners and the means of | sinia was to obtain the assistance of France 





relieving them from their imprisonment, 
he had heard very little from the noble 
and learned Lord—certainly the noble and 
Jearned Lord had not pointed out any step 
that could be taken usefully for that pur- 
pose. Every person acquainted with these 
countries—every person who had been in 
Abyssinia—whom he had seen, had as- 
sured him that any information that was 
produced here, reached the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, and if there was anything in it 
tending to throw blame on that Sovereign, 
he was sure to visit it by increased restric- 
tions and severities on the prisoners. Ile, 
therefore, held that if any increased re- 
strictions and severities were imposed, the 
noble and learned Lord was responsible for 
having aggravated their situation. The 
noble and learned Lord had given a history 
of these transactions, from which he (Earl 
Russell) differed very little. He did not see 
the faults committed by the Foreign Office 
in this very difficult matter. The noble and 
learned Lord had stated that there were 
formerly sovereigns in Abyssinia who as- 
sumed to be descended from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba ; but they had but a 
nominal power—they were only what the 
French called Mayors of the Palace—but 
the present Emperor Theodore, a success- 
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and England against the Viceroy of Egypt 
in regard to some territory which he 
thought was wrongfully withheld from him, 
and it occurred to him that it was better 
that the British Government should not 
interfere with those disputes, but should 
rather leave them alone ; and he did not 
know whether he would be reproved by 
the noble and learned Lord for entertaining 
that opinion. He confessed that that 
letter ought to have been answered ear- 
lier ; but he did not believe that that had 
anything to do with the imprisonment of 
Consul Cameron, or that it was connected, 
or connected in more than the slightest 
manner, with the subsequent acts of the 
King. His letter proposed to send an 
embassy to England. When the King of 
Abyssinia sent a message to the Emperor 
of the French, it appeared that he was 
afterwards very angry about the treatment 
he had received. That certainly showed 
that the Sovereign of Abyssinia was ready 
to make complaints when he did not 
receive the treatment which he thought 
due to his dignity ; complaint was also 
made of the language used by M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. It therefore seemed there 
was great danger that the King of 











Abyssinia might take offence at any 
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proceeding which he deemed not quite con- 
sistent with his dignity. The business of 
Consul Cameron was not to be a resident 
at the Court of King Theodore, or in any 
way to become a partizan in any wars or 
dispute, in which he might be engaged. 
His business was to return to Massowah 
and remain there as Consul. Instead of 
that he went away at one time, and 
went to the Court at Gondar. Consul 
Cameron, he conceived, was greatly in 
fault in going to the Court of Gondar. 
Mr. Stern, the missionary, had written 
in his paper reflections very injurious to 
the character of the King. That gen- 
tleman had been so ill-treated that his 
life was for some time in danger; and it 
was, perhaps, hardly to have been ex- 
pected that the British Consul should 
altogether escape. For some reason or 
other, which he was unable to fathom, 
Consul Cameron was put in chains and 
confined with some other persons in 
prison. When that intelligence reached 
this country everybody at the Foreign 
Office was exceedingly anxious that pro- 
= means should be devised to obtain 
is liberation. Any person might run as 
much risk as Mr. Stern if sent to the 
Court of Abyssinia. Sir William Cogh- 
lan, a very experienced officer, was the 
person to whom the Foreign Office im- 
mediately had recourse to learn what was 
best to be done. As he understood the 
opinion of Sir William Coghlan, it was 
that it was desirable that in the mission 
to Abyssinia—a mission of considerable 
importance—some officer of the army or 
navy and some scientific person should be 
attached to it, but that it was not advi- 
sable that that mission should be sent 
until the captives had been released. 
Although Sir William was ready to go 
himself at that time, still that was his 
decided opinion. Therefore Mr. Rassam 
went—a person who, though not a native- 
born Englishman, held the office of As- 
sistant to the British Resident at Aden, 
and was, therefore, the second officer of 
the Government in that important de- 
pendency, and intrusted with the. confi- 
dence of the resident and everybody else 
there. At a later time it was suggested 
that some military or naval officer would 
be treated with more respect; and he 
had therefore desired through the India 
Office that the resident at Aden should 
send a military officer to Massowah, and 
such an officer had been sent. The noble 
and learned Lord observed that if it was 
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desirable that the King’s letter should 
be answered and presents sent, it should 
have been long before. That was a 
very easy thing to say; but the fact was, 
they certainly could not have foreseen 
that the Sovereign of Abyssinia would 
put their Consul in prison without any 
justification whatever. Were they to ex- 
pect always that the Sovereign of an 
Eastern country would cast into prison 
the person whom they sent with a letter 
from Her Majesty? It should be remem- 
bered that Consul Cameron was intrusted 
with a letter, not proposing anything, 
but answering a communication which 
had been received, and when the Consul 
delivered that letter the transaction ought 
to have been at an end. Mr. Rassam 
had frequently written from Massowah, 
aud he displayed good judgment and 
temper. e had sent more than one 
person to Gondar, and the answer always 
was, that the King was engaged in an 
expedition against the rebels, and it 
would be a long time before he returned 
to his capital. Very lately a person who 
represented himself to be, and who was 
believed to be, brother to the steward of 
the King of Abyssinia arrived at Masso- 
wah, and he stated that the imprisonment 
of the Consul was then very greatly alle- 
viated. He should hope that when the 
Sovereign of Abyssinia returned to his 
capital, and became aware that Mr. 
Rassam, and an officer in Her Majesty’s 
army were waiting with letters, he would 
receive those gentlemen. As for the 
papers moved for, he did not think that 
any one particular paper was likely to be 
a cause of aggravation; but the publica- 
tion of the whole of them, accompanied, as 
it would be, by comments in this country 
unfavourable, no doubt, to the conduct of 
the Sovereign of Abyssinia, would pro- 
bably cause these unfortunate prisoners to 
be treated with greater severity. 


On Question? Their Lorships divided. 


Eart GRANVILLE (who spoke from 
his place sitting, and covered) took no- 
tice that a noble Baron, Lord Ravens- 
worth, was not in the House when the 
Question was put, and he therefore moved 
that the noble Baron’s vote be disallowed. 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, he thought 
that was an objection which hardly ought 
to be pressed, but he would give the noble 
Earl the advantage of it. On the other 
hand, he would draw attention to another 
irregularity, A noble Peer (Lord Col- 
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chester) informed him that the Tellers left 
the Bar before he passed into the House, 
and that he followed them complaining 
that his vote had not been taken. He 
understood, also, that the Question was 
put before the Bar was ordered to be 
cleared, so that there was no time for a 
Peer who happened to be momentarily 
out of the House to return and hear the 
Question put, and it was in this way that 
his noble Friend (Lord Ravensworth) was 
prevented from hearing the putting of the 
Question. Under these circumstances he 
suggested that the proper course to pursue 
was to pass over the division which had just 
taken place and call for a fresh division. 

Tue Eart or BESSBOROUGH said, 
the Tellers waited for a moment or two, 
and if the noble Lord (Lord Colchester) 
chose to remain behind it was not their duty 
to remain. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
not trouble their Lordships to divide on 
the Motion of the noble Earl opposite. 


Then, on Motion, it was resolved that the 
vote of Lord Colchester be received. The 
Numbers were then declared to be — 
Contents 43; Not-Contents 42: Majority 1. 


CONTENTS. 
Richmond, D. Blayney, L. 
Bolton L. 
Exeter, M. Castlemaine, L. 
Tweeddale, M. Chelmsford, L. 


Colchester, L. 


Westmeath, M. 
Colville of Culross, L. 


Amherst, E. [ Teller.] 
Bandon, E. Delamere, L. 
Bantry, E. Denman, L 
Belmore, E. Dunsany, L. 
Cadogan, E. Feversham, L. 
Derby, E. Grinstead, L. (E. En- 
Graham, E. (D. Mon- _ niskiilen.) 
trose.) Heytesbury, L. 
Hardwicke, E, Monson, L. 
Mayo, E. Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
Nelson, E. heda.) 
Pomfret, E. Polwarth, L. 
Shrewsbury, E. Raglan, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Hawarden, V.[Teller.] Rollo, L. 
Hutchinson, V.(Z. Do- Strathspey, L. (EZ. Sea- 
noughmore.) field.) 
Melville, V. Tredegar, L. 
Strathallan, V. Walsingham, L. 
Wynford, L. 
Blantyre, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 


Caithness, E. 


Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- 
cellor.) Chichester, E. 


Clarendon, E. 
Cleveland, D. Oottenham, E. 
Saint Albans, D. De Grey, E. 
Somerset, D. Ducie, E, 

Granville, E. 
Normanby, M. Harrowby, E. 
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Russell, E. Dartrey, L. (L. Cre- 
Saint Germans, E. morne.) 
Spencer, E. Foley, L. [ Zeller.] 
Granard, L. (£. Gra- 
nard. 
Eversley, V. Leigh, L. 
Stratford deRedcliffe,V. Methuen, L. 
Sydney, V. Oxenfoord, L.(E. Stair.) 
Torrington, V. Fosseahe. L. ( re Bess- 
h.) [ Teller. 
Rivers, L. ) 
Durham, Bp. Seaton, L. 
Sefton, L. (Z. Sefton.) 
Seymour, L. (EZ. St. 
Aveland, L. Maur.) 
Belper, L. Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
Camoys, L. J 


ricarde.) 
Clandeboye, L. (Z. Stanley of Alderley, L. 


Dufferin and Clane- Truro, L. 
boye.) Wenlock, L. 
Cranworth, L. Wentworth, L. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, to Friday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1865. 


MINUTES.) — Szrect Commitrsz — On Leeds 
Court of Bankruptcy appointed ; (List of Com- 
mittee.) On Shannon River, Sir William Jolliffe, 
—— Mr. Cave, Mr. Acland, Mr. Hennessy 


Pusuic Bits — Resolutions in Committee—Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2).* 
Ordered — Certificates of Marriage, &c. Duties 
Repeal * ; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2).* 

Committee—Roman Catholic Oath [86 ] further 
adjourned. 


ALLEGED MURDER IN EPPING FOREST. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir GEORGE GREY: With reference 
to the Question put last night by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Worcestershire 
(Mr. Lygon), as to the truth of a state- 
ment said to be contained in various news- 
papers, that a failure of justice had taken 
place in a recent case of alleged murder in 
Epping Forest in consequence of the Ad- 
visers of the Crown having neglected to 
appoint certain forest officers, who alone 
could have arrested the person charged, I 
have to state, that, having inquired into 
the facts, I find there is not the slightest 
foundation for that statement. The per- 
son referred to, a lad of the age of fifteen, 
was charged with the offence of shooting 
a boy. He was immediately arrested by 
the police, there being no difficulty in the 
way of the arrest. He was tried before 
Mr. Justice Willes, and was acquitted on 
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the merits, the defence being that the gun 
had gone off by accident. 


HER MAJESTY’S BIRTHDAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House at its rising adjourn 
until Thursday.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he wished to ask a Question relative to the 
Roman Catholic Oath Bill, which stood 
on the Orders for to-night. He was not 
going to enter into the merits of that Bill, 
but every Member of the Government who 
had spoken on the subject had expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of having one 
form of oath which should be taken by all 
Members of that House, and he wished to 
know, whether the Government had any 
intention of bringing in a Bill which would 
adopt one uniform oath to be taken by 
all the Queen’s subjects. This question 
was one which ought to be dealt with by 
the Government, and not left to a private 
Member like the riglit hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell), for whose Bill, 
though he sympathized with him very 
much, he could not vote. As in the old 
days the defences of this country were 
committed to the Government of the Sove- 
reign, so, in regard to these oaths, which 
were meant to be a protection to the Sove- 
reign and her Throne, it was the duty of 
the Government, and no one else, to take 
up any measure which might be neces- 
sary. He trusted, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment, seeing the feeling of the House 
so strong on the subject, would not delay 
in bringing forward some measure which 
would give relief to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: This Question 
ought rather to have been addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Monsell) as to the course which 
he intends to pursue. My right hon. Friend 
has brought in a Bill the effect of which, 
if adopted by this House, will be that one 
uniform oath will be taken by all Members 
of this House, subject only to the difference 
which exists in the present oath as to 
the Papal jurisdiction, the Protestant be- 
ing called on to deny the spiritual juris- 
diction, and the Roman Catholic being ex- 
empted from that denial, The House 
have by a large majority affirmed the 
principle of that Bill, and I am not pre- 
pared to stand in the way of the progress 
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of the Bill of my right hon. Friend. 
I think it most desirable that one form 
of oath should be taken, and, in my 
opinion, the wise and rational course 
would be to require that that oath should 
be an oath of allegiance to Her Majesty. 
I do not say that there might not be some 
addition to the terms in which the oath 
of allegiance is now expressed ; but that 
is an oath which every one would willingly 
and loyally take, and it is the only oath I 
think which we ought to require. I donot, 
however, understand that all the hon. 
Gentlemen who say that one uniform oath 
ought to be taken are prepared to admit that 
it should be merely one of allegiance to Her 
Majesty ; my hon. Friend who has just 
spoken himself says that he cannot vote 
in favour of this Bill. But if it is meant 
that the Government is to introduce a Bill 
which would retain, and not only retain 
for Roman Catholics, but impose on 
Protestant Members of this House parts 
of the oath which are now taken by 
Roman Catholics, I cannot hold out any 
hope that we shall do this, From the 
language used in different parts of the 
House I really hope that we shall be able 
to arrive at some satisfactory settlement 
of the question; at the same time I am 
not disposed to advise my right hon, Friend 
to give up the advantage he has gained 
and to abandon his Bill for the sake of 
another Bill being brought in. If his Bill 
is passed, as I hope it may, a most impor- 
tant step will be taken in the direction of 
having one uniform oath. We shall only 
then have to strike ont the words I have 
referred to from the Protestant oath— 
words which in the mouths of Protestants 
have no meaning—and the oath will become 
uniform. I am prepared to leave the sub- 
ject in the hands of my right hon, Friend, 
and if he wishes to proceed with his Bill 
the Government will give him their cordial 
support. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was not in 
the House last night when the right hon. 
Gentieman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) put a question to the 
Government in reference to this Bill, nor 
had he received any notice from the right 
hon, Gentleman, though he did not com- 
plain of any diseourtesy. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the Bill should 
not be proceeded with this evening, but 
should be postponed until a morning sitting 
on Tuesday next, That course involved 
some delay, but, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that if 
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that course were adopted some arrange- 
ment might be arrived at which would be 
acceptable to both sides of the House. 
After the discussion which had taken place 
it must be obvious that no arrangement 
would be satisfactory to the House which 
did not do one of two things—either carry 
out the Bill which he had introduced into 
the House, or else adopt one simple oath 
of allegiance which all Members of the 
House indifferently could take. He there- 
fore understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he said that some arrangement might 
be come to which would be satisfactory to 
both sides, to be of opinion that one of 
those two courses must be followed. Under 
these circumstances he would postpone his 
Bill until Tuesday at twelve o’clock, and 
he trusted to the kindness and good feel- 
ing of the House not to waste time in pre- 
liminary discussions, but at once to proceed 
in Committee to discuss the terms of the 
oath. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he thought it 
would be better before postponing the Bill 
to have an intimation from the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire that the an- 
ticipations of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite were well founded, because, if the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
came down with one uniform oath, and in- 
serted words in it for the protection of the 
Established Church in England and Ire- 
land, that oath would not be agreed to. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a clear, perspicuous, 
and unambiguous expression of opinion as 
to the sort of oath which he meant to 
propose. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is extremely in- 
convenient to discuss the important ques- 


tion of Roman Catholic oaths in this de- | 


sultory way, @ propos of a question put by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite, and I really 
must decline to enter into any discussion 
of the subject. I principally rose to assure 
the right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) that it was from no feeling of 
discourtesy to him that I made last night 
the suggestion which occurred to me as 
the most expedient course to take. I had 
consulted with several gentlemen who take 
different views on the subject, and they all 
agreed that it was important, if possible, 
that we should obtain a morning sitting 
from the Government. With regard to 
myself, as I have not before had the op- 
portunity, I shall, before we go into Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, express my views upon 
the general question, and indicate what I 
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think will be the best and most convenient 
course for the House to pursue. 


ARMY—CASE OF LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL DAWKINS.—QUESTION., 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, Whether he had taken 
into his favourable consideration the divi- 
sion of yesterday? His own experience 
in the House, no doubt, would have shown 
the noble Lord that had the division been 
taken on the merits of the case the majo- 
rity would have been on the other side. 
Under the circumstances the noble Lord 
must see that the feeling of the House 
was in favour of delay, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord’s well- 
known urbanity and skill in throwing oil 
on the troubled waters of dissension would 
lead him to promise that further consider- 
ation should be given to this case. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The only 
answer I can give to the how. Member is 
that it appears to me it would be totally and 





fatally subversive of the discipline of the 
army if the Commander-in-Chief were not 
‘to be allowed to use his discretion as to 
| who should and who should not be con- 
| sidered fit to command a regiment in the 
service. That principle being admitted— 
indeed, I think it incontrovertible—it has 
not been the duty of the Government to 
take any step in consequences of the dis- 
| cussion of yesterday. As for the division, 


| I do not think the hon. Member has much 


to congratulate himself on in respect to it. 


| 
} 


| LEEDS COURT OF BANKRUPTCY 


AND THE HON. R. BETHELL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: I may 
| state with regard to a Motion of which the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) 
has given notice for this evening that I am 
authorized by the Lord Chancellor to say 
that he courts inquiry into the matter to 
which that Motion refers. I may, there- 
fore, observe that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for a Select Committee will not 
be opposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 


Motion agreed to. House at rising to 


adjourn till Zhursday. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL, 


Adjourned Debate on going into Com- 
mittee [19th May} further adjourned till 





Tuesday next, at Twelve of the Clock. 
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PAPER TRADE.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE, in moving a Resolu- 
tion on the subject of the abolition of the 
unjust duty on foreign paper, said, he was 
about to ask the House and the Govern- 
ment to do an act of common justice, and 
before doing so, it would be his duty to 
place before them a case of as grievous 
hardship as, he believed, had at any time 
occupied the attention of the Parliament. 
In private life if one individual wronged 
another he was bound by every law of 
gentlemanly feeling, as well as by justice 
and morality, to repair to the best of his 
power the wrong he had done. He did not 
think that a Government or Parliament 
should be guided by different rules. He 
thought he would be able to show that in 
1860 a step attended with most disastrous 
results to one of the most important and 
interesting trades of the United Kingdom 
had been taken by the Government and 
the Parliament of this “country. He be- 
lieved he could adduce the most incontro- 
vertible proofs that Parliament had in- 
flicted a great hardship on the British 
manufacturers of paper, and had acted 
towards them in distinct contravention of 
that very principle of free trade to which 
they proposed to give effect. One of the 
most important features in the Budget of 
that year was the proposal with respect 
to the Excise duty on paper. Wisely, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer abolished 
that duty ; but, at the same time, in the 
face of urgent remonstrances from the 
trade and of Motions in which his atten- 
tion was directed to the injury which such 


right hon. Gentleman repealed the differen- 
tial Customs’ duty on paper. The whole 
injury to the trade arose from that most 
rash, unwise, and blundering proceeding. 
The right hon. Gentleman was reminded 
that the penny duty had been arranged 
under a free trade Government ; and that 
it had been imposed as an equivalent to 
the tax which foreign Governments con- 
tinued to impose on the export of rags for 
the advantage of the foreign papermakers. 
The weight of raw material used annually 
by the paper manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom was 200,000 tons, and of that 
as much as 140,000 tons were rags. The 
weight of rags produced in this country 
was about 120,000 tons; it was necessary 
that the trade should supplement their 
supply of rags by going abroad for some, 
and there was an export tax imposed on 
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that, say 10,000 tons, which they brought 
from the Continent. As long as the tax 
upon rags continued it was utterly impos- 
sible for the English paper manufacturer 
to compete with the foreigner. Of what 
use were energy, invention, capital, and 
erseverance when the rival manufacturer 
ad an advantage of 20 per cent on the 
raw material? When the free traders 
were endeavouring to accomplish the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws they argued that of 
itself the tax of £1 per quarter upon the 
1,000,000 quarters imported was not the 
evil they complained of, but the real griev- 
ance was that by means of that tax the 
price of the whole 60,000,000 quarters 
grown in this country was correspondingly 
raised ; so that, instead of there being a 
tax of £1,000,000, there was a tax of 
£60,000,000 upon the people’s food. That 
was the ery raised by Mr. Cobden and Sir 
Robert Peel at Birmingham, Leeds, and 
other places. For his own part, he wished 
it to be known that while he was a free 
trader he was also a fair trader. Let him 
apply the old free traders’ argument to 
the paper trade. The injury to the pape 
trade of this country was not to be mea- 
sured by the amount paid by the manu- 
facturer upon the 10,000 tons of foreign 
rags imported, but by the fact that in con- 
sequence of that tax the price of rags 
throughout this country was raised to the 
price of foreign rags. The price of rags 
throughout the British dominions was 20, 
30, or even 50 per cent above that of the 
Belgian and Prussian markets. What was 
the reason that the interest of the British 


Resolution. 


| paper manufacturer had been disregarded 
a measure would inflict on the trade, the | 


when the French Treaty was made? It 


| was through the great desire of the Go- 





vernment at that time to throw themselves 
at the feet of the French people. No 
doubt the French Treaty was most ad- 
mirable as far as it went, and would lead 
to the best results ; but the interests of 
the British paper manufacturer were alto- 
gether forgotten at a time when Govern- 
ment had the power to improve their 
condition most materially. But the Go- 
vernment abandoned their opportunity ; 
they surrendered their power, and left 
the English manufacturer from that day to 
this at the mercy of foreign Governments 
and of foreign manufacturers. There were 
many Gentlemen present who professed to 
admire the principles of free trade—he 
could mention their names, but he had no 
desire to be invidious—who expressed great 
sympathy with the English papermakers, 
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who voted for them in July, 1860, and 
who promised them their support at the 
time of the making of the French Treaty, 
but the matter was then made a Cabinet 
uestion, and the trade was sacrificed to 
the interests of a party. Again, there 
were many good men who voted against 
the papermakers in the belief that the 
doleful anticipations of the English makers 
were without foundation ; but four terrible 
years had since passed, and every antici- 
ation of disaster had been fulfilled. In 
861 the Government consented that an 
inquiry should take place into the causes 
of the complaints which came from all 
parts of the country. A Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Members from 
both sides of the House, most fairly se- 
lected, and, after serious consideration, 
they came to the solemn conclusion that 
the position of the papermakers was de. 
plorable, and that unless Government took 
their case up and persuaded foreign Go- 
vernments to abolish the tax upon rags, 
the most disastrous consequences would 
result. No notice whatever was taken 
of that recommendation, and since that 
time matters had become worse and 
worse. The answer made to their re- 
peated applications for relief was that they 
were doing splendidly ; that their exports 
and imports were rapidly increasing, and 
that therefore they could have no cause 
for complaint. But of what use was it 
fora man to make and sell twelve tons 
instead of ten tons per week of an article 
by which he realized no profit? It was 
impossible for the manufacturer to reduce 
the price of the raw material he used ; all 
he could do was to increase the amount of 
his production, and thereby comparatively 
to reduce the amount of his fixed charges. 
It was to an effort of this sort that the 
wonderful impulse in the trade was owing. 
Out of the £8,000,000 worth of paper 
made in this country, only £500,000 worth, 
or One-sixteenth, was exported ; and this 
would scarcely be taken as a proof of the 
great prosperity of the trade. The other 
side of the picture showed that while in 
1859, the foreigner sent only 700 tons 
of paper into this country, he now sent 
12,000 tons per annum, while the value 
was raised during the same period from 
£35,000 to £600,000. Was there any 
further increase under that head? It 
appeared from the official Returns of the 
Board of Trade that in the first quarter, 
ending the 3lst of March, 1864, the im- 
portation of foreign paper amounted to 
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36,416 ewt., while in the corresponding 
quarter of 1865 it had been raised to 
48,000, showing an increase of 32 per 
cent. On the other hand, the exports of 
British paper amounted in 1859 to 126,000 
ewt., of the value of £525,000, while last 
year it amounted to 165,000 ewt. of the 
value of £556,000, showing an increase of 
32 per cent in quantity and of only 5% per 
cent in value. Comparing the present year 
with the last, he found that for the first 
quarter of 1864 English paper was exported 
to the amount of 37,366 ewt., of the value 
of £120,000 ; while for the corresponding 
quarter of this year it was 37,318 ewt., 
of the value of £117,000. In 1859 the 
quantity of foreign paper exported from 
Great Britain was 5,000 and odd ewt. ; 
in 1864 it was 28,000 ewt., showing an 
inerease of 476 per cent. Let not the 
hon. Gentleman imagine that he was com- 
plaining of the quantity of paper which 
came into England. What he complained 
of was that the British trader was unable 
to meet the foreigner and to make a profit. 
That he was not able to do so was not his 
fault, but that of those who sacrificed a trade 
to the exigencies of a Government. The 
grand point of the right hon. Gentleman 
by-and-by would be that there was an ample 
supply of new material. The principal 
new material was esparto, or Spanish grass, 
and of that only 40,000 tons were imported 
last year, which would produce only 15,000 
tons of paper. The effect of the export 
duty upon rags had been to raise the price of 
esparto from £2 or £3 to £7 per ton. Now, 
as 2} tons of esparto were required for the 
manufacture of a ton of paper, the cost of 
the material required in the making of 
that quantity of paper was £15 15s., say 
in round numbers £16. But the Belgian 
manufacturer, who was protected by his 
Government, could get rags from which he 
could make paper to rival that manufactured 
from esparto for from £13 to £14 per ton. 
Perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman might say 
that the effect of the introduction of esparto 
had been to bring down the price of rags. 
That might be so; but, however, the price 
of rags might be reduced, their cost in 
this country must always exceed their cost 
in Belgium by the amount of the duty 
which was laid upon the exportation from 
that country. If the price in this country 
was so greatly diminished that rags could 
be obtained more cheaply here than in Bel- 
gium, the American manufacturer would 
come into the market, and thus the price of 
British rags would be raised to the stan- 
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dard of the taxed article. Who had 
benefited by this Act of munificent libera- 
lity performed by the Government at the 
expense of other people? The trade had, 
it was admitted, given the whole amount 
of the Excise duty to the public ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer boasted that 
they had been also compelled to give up 
three farthings a pound, but that three 
farthings came out of the legitimate profits 
of the trade, whereas if the tax had been 
abolished, and the Government had the 
means of procuring its abolition, the con- 
sumer would have obtained the article at 
the same price, and the manufacturer would 
have been able to make a profit out of it. 
But who besides had got the advantage of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s libera- 
lity? The penny press. [ ‘Hear, hear!” 
and a laugh.| He was glad that that 
advantage had been given to them. There 
was a laugh as if he had made a slip, but 
he had done nothing of the kind. If the 
Government had been commonly wise, 
that boon might have been given to the 

nny press without doing any injury to 
Britiah manufacturers. Four newspapers, 
one of them a very large one, had, ac- 
cording to documents in his hands, gained 
to the extent of £100,000 from the libera- 
lity and care of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board 
of Trade. To one paper in London, 
£34,000 was given in the shape of re- 
mission of the Excise duty, and adding the 
three farthings which had been taken 
from the pockets of the British paper- 
maker, amounting to £17,000, it appeared 
that that paper had gained by the policy 
of the Government £51,000 or £52,000 
per annum, or about £200,000 since the 
change was made. Let him show to that 
press, influential and powerful as it was, 
and among which he found some of the 
most formidable clamourers against the 
trade, what would be the difference of the 
state of things which he was anxious to 
promote, and which the Government might 
have secured by other means. Suppose 
the proprietor of a London newspaper got 
half his paper from Belgium and half from 
a neighbour in England, he would not ad- 
vance the interests of his neighbour at all, 
because the British trader must sell at the 
same price as the foreigner, or else walk 
out of the market. Let him show how 
this tax of three farthings in the pound 
operated upon the British manufacturer. 
In the case of a man who manufactured 
only ten tons a week it amounted to a 
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tax of £3,640 a year. What was the 
policy that was laid down by Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Cobden, and the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? Mr. Cobden, 
quoting Sir Robert Peel, said— 

“ Before you expose the manufacturers of this 
country to competition with those of other na- 
tions you should relieve them from any disadvan- 
tages in respect to their raw material, and in 
respect to the process of manufacture.” 

And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speech on the sugar duties, said— 

“We are not willing to give any premium 
upon the employment of labour and eapital in 
England, but certainly we are not willing to be 
parties to discouraging the employment of labour 
and capital in England as compared with other 
countries,” 

Now, he put it to the consciences of the 
Government themselves, and to the common 
sense of any of their supporters, whether 
they had not in regard to the paper trade 
imposed a penalty upon the industry of 
their own country and given an undue ad- 
vantage to the foreigner? The effect of 
that was that the agents of foreign houses 
were to be found everywhere, and that, 
with the exception of some special articles, 
such as high class writing paper, account 
books, and envelopes, they could undersell 
the British manufacturer with regard to 
all kinds of paper. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer drew a glowing picture of the 
seats of industry which would, after the 
repeal of the paper duty, spring up in the 
rural districts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and of the companies which would 
spring up. Now, he challenged the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who he knew 
had been making inquiries, to deny the 
truth of his statement when he asserted 
that all the companies which had been es- 
tablished under the auspices of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the result of that glow- 
ing picture, had failed. One gentleman 
was, although he sat opposite to the right 
hon. Gentleman, so carried away by that 
picture that he put £10,000 into one of 
these concerns, and from that day to this 
he had not received one farthing of interest 
upon his money. From that day to the 
present not one farthing of interest on his 
£10,000 had that gentleman seen. But 
it was in the power of the Government to 
make that money fructify so as to produce 
a fair return if they had only the courage 
to give up their clap-trap with regard to 
the question, and to adopt the policy which 
he suggested. He could lay before the 
House the balance-sheets of various com- 
panies engaged in the paper trade to show 
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that some had been obliged to stop busi- | 
ness; that the business of others did not 

realize a single farthing, and that the pros- 

pect of being able to secure 2 per cent was | 
the most cheering prospect to which more 

than one could look forward after a strug- | 
gle of four years. He regretted to be 
obliged to trespass on the time of the | 
House; but it was absolutely necessary | 
that hon. Members should hear the voices | 
of the sufferers themselves, and he should | 
therefore read a few extracts from letters 

which he had received from England and | 
Scotland—he was sorry to say from Ireland 
also, because in the case of the Irish ma- 
nufacturer the calamity arising out of the | 
course taken by the Government operated 

with peculiar severity. He had done, and 

would continue to do, his best to promote 

manufactures in Ireland, but the policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had led 

to the shutting up of mill after mill in that 

country, to the throwing of hundreds of 

people out of employment, and, in short, 

had rendered the paper trade there one 

desperate struggle against adversity. But 

let him lay before the House a few of the 

extracts to which he referred. The first 

was from the letter of an honest, indus- 

trious man, who said— 

“T have had a correspondence with some and 
interviews with other paper manufacturers, and 
every one of them says that the entire ruin of the 
trade is only a mere question of time if the pre- 
sent system continues. It matter little what class 
of paper is manufactured; so long as things re- 
main as they are paper manufacturers cannot 
make a profit. We are called Protectionists, but 
@ more unjust accusation could not be made. . . 
For my own part, I have not gained 6d. profit for 
the last four years,” 

The next was a letter from Yorkshire, 
and the statement of the writer was— 

“We are makers of coarse paper, and have 
about £10,000 invested in buildings and machi- 
nery. For twenty years, ending December, 1861, 
we were kept going on full time, with orders 
chiefly for the London market, at a moderate 
profit. Since then, however, we have been com- 
pelled to run half-time and reduce our prices from 
£2 to £3 per ton to meet Belgian and Dutch ma- 
nufacturers ; in other words, our profit has dis- 
appeared. We have good machinery and cheap 
coals, yet cannot compete with those who have 
their raw material protected by express duties. 
The wholesale stationers in the City know this ; 
and we look with confidence to the Government 
taking prompt measures to put the trade in a fair 
and sound position.” 


Another communication was one from a 
gentleman who had written to him last 
year—a Kent manufacturer, who wrote as 
follows : — 
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“In my letter to you last autumn, an extract 
from which you read in the House of Commons, I 
stated I had stopped one of my mills for four 
months for general repairs and the introduction 
of several improvements, with a view to economize 
and increase out-turn ; that after eight months’ 
working my loss was £88, and that I determined 
to persevere for twelve months longer. This I 
have done, but regret to find a serious loss, [ 
am compelled to stop the mill and discharge my 
hands. I cannot compete with that class of 
paper— namely, common printing—coming from 
abroad with a difference of 30 to 40 per cent in 
the rag material. I have used a proportion of 
esparto, to which there are many drawbacks, one 
being the pollution of the stream on which my 
mills are situated ; therefore, without I obtain fair 
trade in rags, my mill is useless, and a property 
which should be worth £10,000 not worth as 
many hundreds.” 


The same writer, referring to the stoppage 
of a mill in Kent, another in Derbyshire, 
and a third in Westmoreland, said— 


“Since I last wrote to you I have been com- 
pelled to stop one of my mills, having a mill full 
of paper, and no longer able to compete. ‘There 
is another and a much larger mill than mine that 
has had to do the same. Mr. ——( Westmoreland) 
has a two-machine mill which has been standing 
for fully 2 month. The mill of Messrs, —— 
(Derbyshire), a two-machine mill, has had one of 
its machines stopped for some time.” 


The next case was one which involved 
the complete sacrifice of a property of 
£25,000, in the letter referring to which 
the writer stated— 


‘*T have been engaged as a paper manufacturer 
for forty years. I embarked the whole of my 
property in the business, and by great exertions I 
succeeded in purchasing the mill, from which I 
got a moderate living, enabling me to bring up a 
large family respectably. Previous to the late 
Excise duty being taken off we were then being 
subjected to competition with the foreigners, and 
the only way to meet that competition was by 
erecting new and improved machinery ; this cost 
me £5,000. Mr. Gladstone then admitted foreign 
paper duty free, without stipulating that the fo- 
reigner should take the duty off their rags, and the 
consequence was that my business was ruined. 
Ihave expended £25,000 on my mill, and now 
can neither work it, nor let it, nor sell it ; and, 
although it is not bringing me in any money, I 
am called on to pay rates, or have my goods seized. 
My property is, in a manner, confiscated by the 
Government. I found it a hopeless contest, and 
was obliged to close my mill two years and a half 
ago. It has made a sad change in the neighbour- 
hood, and more especially to myself, since I find 
that after forty years of most arduous attention 
to business my capital and all my earnings are 
sacrificed.” 

Then followed a few lines from Lanca- 
shire, the seat of free trade :— 

“We sent youa statement of our concern on 
the 14th of July last, 1864, which you mentioned in 
your speech. We have ever since been struggling 
hard in turning out more paper, and making 
every alteration we could possibly think of, and 
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must say that we see no further chance of our 
trade becoming a really good and beneficial one ; 
and, unless through your strenuous efforts, or 
some other cause, we get put on a fair and equi- 
table footing, we shall certainly be forced to give 
up this detestable paper making, and try some- 
thing else, before our capital and energies are 
thoroughly worn out.” 

He would now ask the House to listen 
to a voice from Scotland, and it was 
that of an enterprizing manufacturer in 
the county of Fife, who said — 

“The effect of these measures—miscalled free 
trade—is simply to approve of a heavy foreign 
tax being levied on all paper made in Great 
Britain; which tax is applied for the benefit 
and protection of the foreign paper maker, 
whose paper is expressly freed from this duty. It 
is needless to say that the pressure of so unequal 
and unjust a system of taxation has been disas- 
trous to those who, like ourselves, had the greater 
part of their capital invested in paper mills and 
machinery. For ourselves, we can truly declare 
that ever since that evening when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced his plan of restoring 
prosperity to the rural paper mills we have found 
our trade regularly getting worse, and last year 
we had a positive loss. We are at our wits’-end 
to know what to do with our mills; and this 
change is the more striking, too, seeing that for 
about half a century previously these mills had 
been carried on profitably. If we were to shut 
them down we should still be liable in heavy 
rent and taxes, while this would then throw out 
of employment 210 hands, We never believed 
these measures would have been persisted in so 
long by an enlightened Legislature, and still feel 

uite assured that if we could get these high 
scal duties abolished on our raw material we 
could compete successfully with any foreign rival. 
Let both foreign and British paper be either 
equally free or equalled taxed, and we do not fear 
the result.” 

Again, there was another writer from 
Scotland, whose letter furnished evidence 
of a very bad case. His statement was-— 

“T have been actively engaged in paper-making 
for nearly forty years, and have experienced both 
brisk and dull times, but have never had such a 
battle to contend with as that which I have had 
to fight since October, 1861. Since that date I 
have not to complain of dull trade, far from it, so 
long as I offer at the same price as the foreigner, 
who, by artificial means, can buy his rags £4 or 
£5 cheaper than I can, and against whom it is 
impossible to compete with the most remote 
chance of success, seeing his advantage is so 
great over me in the cost of his rags. So far 
from things adjusting themselves, my experience 
is quite the reverse. Since 1861 each balance- 
sheet has shown a greater loss than the former ; 
and now that my capital has nearly disappeared I 
shall be obliged to succumb, unless something be 
done for our trade by the Government, from whom 
alone redress can come,” 


The next case, however, was, in his opinion, 
the worst of all. It also occurred in Scot- 
land, but he would not mention the name 
of the gentleman who brought it under his 
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notice, because he might thus be doing 
injury to his credit. If, at the same time, 
there was any doubt as to the truth of the 
statement or the character of the person 
by whom it was supplied, he should have 
no objection to lay the letter containing it 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The writer said— 

“We have been asked to send you, under con- 

fidence, what our experience has been as to the 
result of the foreign treaty, as far as papermakers 
are concerned. I now, in the name of my part- 
ners, reply, that the year previous to the treaty 
we showed a profit of about £2,000, and that last 
year, after watching so long for the ‘fine days’ 
that Mr. Gladstone said were coming to us, 
we had the mortification to find, on closing 
our books, that we had, instead of being gainers 
by the treaty, been losers to the amount of 
nearly £2,000. This sort of thing has been 
going on among the papermakers ever since 
the treaty came into operation. It is a question 
of time, no doubt ; but as surely as the sun rises, 
so surely will the papermakers of this country 
decay and be swept off by the protection given to 
foreigners, by that most consistent of all—[‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and a laugh.] Had it not been that I and 
my partners have other sources of income, we 
should have been by this time in the bankrupt 
list; so no thanks to the Chancellor and his 
friends that we are not in that unpleasant posi- 
tion.” 
He had now done with England and Scot- 
land. The next letter was from Belfast, 
written by Mr. Archer, a man of large 
means, who stated that he was obliged to 
close his mills in consequence of the opera- 
tion of the present system, finding it quite 
impossible to compete with foreign makers 
who bought rags at a rate made low by 
their heavy export duty. The Dunadry 
mills, but a few miles from those of Mr. 
Archer, were also silent. There was 
another and very important mill owned by 
a gentleman who once paid a fifth of the 
whole Excise duties in Ireland and gave 
employment to 300 persons. Fortunately 
for himself, Mr. Greer was a man of pro- 
perty, and his wife also enjoyed a sepa- 
rate income; but as far as the means of 
livelihood of these 300 persons was con- 
cerned they had been destroyed by the 
action of the Government. Mr. Greer, 
writing on the 10th instant, said — 

“Since I wrote you upon the same subject last 
Session I have shut down my Dripsey paper mills, 
after having suffered a very heavy loss, indeed, in 
a hopeless competition with the foreign manu- 
facturers. It is not necessary for me to enter 
upon the merits of this question, the simple fact 
being that now, after having given constant em- 
ployment for thirty years to near 300 hands, 
and having spent large sums of money upon build- 
ings and machinery, I am at length driven out of 
the market by the operation of the late mistaken 
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legislation, by which the results of the industry 
of a large portion of my life have been sacrificed. 
My wife and I have done our utmost to alleviate 
the distress of our late workers, some of whom 
have emigrated to America; many have gone to 
Scotland, Mrs. Greer in every instance having 
= their fare and otherwise supplied their wants. 
e hear frequent and good accounts of most of 
them. I enclose an address which my wife has 
lately sent to each of them, to encourage them on 
their way in their life struggle.” 
Prosperity and contentment had reigned at 
those mills even when prospects in other 
oy of the country were most dismal ; 
ut now, through the operation of measures 
for which the Government were responsible, 
the mills were closed and the late workers 
in them were scattered far and wide. 
Without wearying the House by reading 
other letters, he might state that he had 
received one from Mr. Routledge, two 
from other manufacturers who used esparto, 
and two from gentlemen who used straw. 
All these would be willing to avail them- 
selves of the proposition which he was 
about to make to the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, 
repeat that it was only a part of the trade 
which was injured; but if he wanted to 
know how a barrister was getting on, 
would not the best person to ask be an 
attorney in good practice? And paper- 
makers of experience on this side of the 
Channel concurred in the belief that 75 
per cent of the trade were struggling in a 
hopeless contest ; 15 per cent, probably, of 
the traders were above all risk of competi- 
tion, being engaged in the manufacture of 
a special quality of paper; but day after 
day their position was getting worse, be- 
cause they were jostled by others driven 
to manufacture in these higher branches 
to save themselves from utter ruin. 75 
per cent of the trade were struggling, 
50 per cent were in desperate difficulties, 
and 40 per cent were on the brink of ruin. 
If the Government continued insensible to 
the position of the trade, they would have 
at least the glory of deserving that statues 
should be erected to their honour in 
Belgium, in Holland, and in Prussia, 
though at home the prospect confined it- 
self to ruined mills and scattered popula- 
tions. The object of the proposal he was 
about to make was that the British manu- 
facturer should be placed on the same 
level with the foreigner with regard to the 
raw material. This would not increase the 
rice, as some supposed, buat would enable 
im to lower it, at the same time that 
the press would be protected, and manu- 
facturers would work at a profit. £60,000 
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was the amount of the tax, but it effected 
a trade of £700,000 a year. He pro 

osed that when a ton of rags came into 

ngland with a foreign tax upon it the 
Government should hand those rags over 
to the manufacturer clear of the tax, 
not, however, charging the amount, so 
remitted upon the Consolidated Fund, but 
receiving it again from the manufactu- 
rers after a sufficient interval. The trade 
were quite willing that when the rags 
were manufactured the amount of the 
tax should be assessed upon the manu- 
factured article, and so levied from them, 
He believed he was right in saying that 
the question of principle apart, the finan- 
cial details of this arrangement could be 
worked out in a very few days. Under 
the present system Americans came in, 
and by purchasing in our market, were 
continually raising the price of English 
rags towards the amount of the taxed rags. 
The trade said, ‘‘ Stop the export of rags 
from our ports, or put on a tax equivalent 
to the amount imposed by foreign Govern- 
ments.”” The request was a very small 
one, extending to 2,000 tons of rags only, 
or about £10,000. It might be said that 
he was attempting to get in ‘‘ the thin end 
of the wedge.”” He hoped that when the 
facts pointed so clearly all one way the 
House would not be misled by this miser- 
able delusion, this wretched clap-trap, by 
which too many were at all times ready to 
be deceived. No injury would be done to 
America by his proposal, because the mar- 
kets of Belgium would still be open ; and 
what did we owe to America in this case ? 
The Americans imposed a prohibitory duty 
of 30 per cent on British paper at the very 
time that they were carrying British rags 
away from this country. The result would 
be to equalize the price of rags, and the 
British manufacturers would be able to 
meet their competitors in any market in 
the world. Otherwise they must inevitably 
go to the wall. The time might come 
when the Lancashire men, who were now 
opposing this demand of the papermakers, 
would feel the shoe pinch them in the 
same way. Inevitably there would be an 
export duty on their raw material, and if 
when the resources of that great continent 
across the Atlantic were turned to the pur- 
suits of peace and commerce, the attempt 
to produce their great staple manufacture 
as cheaply there as here were successful, 
the Lancashire manufacturers would most 
certainly come down and demand the inter- 
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foreign article. His proposal was that the 
trade should not be sacrificed ; that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be put 
in a position to realize that glorious pic- 
ture which he had drawn; and that Eng- 
Jand, Scotland, and Ireland should have 
the opportunity of developing an impor- 
tant industry. The Government had al- 
ready established one or two precedents for 
what he suggested. In the matter of the 
Scheldt dues they had paid half a million 
to put the shipowners of this country on a 
level with those of a small country like 
Belgium, and they had given advantages 
to the sugar refiners and others. It was 
a delusion to go on expecting foreign Go- 
vernments to relinquish the duties on rags, 
for in fact they decided not to doit. No 
trade, even if it were guided by the genius 
of the Treasury Bench, supported by the 
wealth of the Bank of England, and aided 
by the hundred hands of Briareus, could 
stand against this 25 per cent burden. 
Unless the Government would address 
themselves to the relief of the wrongs 
which they had deliberately imposed on 
this trade year after year the complaints 
would be more deplorable, until at last 
there would be but one ery of calamity 
from what was once a prosperous and 
thriving industry. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded with his Motion. 


Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the position in which the British Paper 
Trade has been placed by the abolition of the 
Import Duty on Foreign Paper, leaving the Fo- 
reign Export Duty on in full operation, is 
one of great hardship to the British Manufacturer, 
and calls for prompt legislative interference, with 
the view of placing the Home Manufacturer on 
terms of fair and equitable competition with Con- 
tinental Manufacturers.” —(Mr. Maguire.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I am 
afraid I shall find it somewhat difficult to 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
through his somewhat discursive speech on 
the position of the paper trade ; but I am 
glad that, after depicting so eloquently the 
hardships under which he says the trade is 
suffering, he finished his speech by tellivg 
us what is theremedy. I do not, however, 
understand how that remedy would repair 
the wrong which he says has been done. 
He commenced his speech by saying that a 
great wrong had been committed when the 
House abolished the customs duty on fo- 
reign paper, but in the course of his obser- 
vations he never proposed to re-enact that 
duty. Now, the whole case was before 
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Parliament, when it deliberately confirmed 
the proposal of the executive Government 
to repeal the duty on foreign paper in con- 
formity with the express tipdlations of the 
French Treaty. If a wrong therefore was 
committed, it was not a wrong committed 
by the executive Government, but a deli- 
berate proceeding of the Parliament of 
England at a time when the papermakers 
had a stronger case than at present—when 
there was an absolute prohibition upon the 
export of rags from France and other coun- 
tries which had now been replaced by a 
somewhat moderate duty. When the ex- 
cise duty on paper was abolished, to have 
retained the duty on foreign paper would 
have been totally inconsistent with the 
French Treaty. In the correspondence 
which took place about the French Treaty, 
I remember the British Government bound 
itself not to impose any duty for the pro- 
tection of English manufactures as against 
articles of French production, and there- 
fore to have retained the import duty on 
foreign paper would have been inconsistent 
with the spirit and meaning of that treaty. 
The spirit of the French Treaty, as an- 
nounced in the Correspondence which was 
published at the time, was that the British 
Government should bind itself to impose no 
import duties on foreign productions for 
the purpose of protecting similar articles 
produced at home, but only for fiscal pur- 
poses. The customs duty on paper was 
therefore reduced to the same rate as the 
excise duty; and when the latter was 
abolished it would have been impossible to 
retain the former. You may, therefore, 
dismiss from your consideration the re- 
imposition of the duty, as it is not before 
you, and I do not see how it is possible for 
the House deliberately to entertain so grave 
& proposition as a departure from the dis- 
tinct spirit of the French Treaty. But 
the hon. Gentleman makes a proposal by 
which he says the English manufacturer 
will be placed on a level with the foreigner 
without any protection. He proposes that 
the State is to pay to the importer of rags 
the export duty which he has paid on 
those rags in a foreign country. The 
importer having brought a lot of rags 
into this country is to send his Bill in to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for export 
duties—duties paid in foreign countries— 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
to recoup him for these duties. Then, 
in the course of a few weeks, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is to send his Bill in 
to the paper trade, and they are to pay 
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him the sum he has advanced for them. 
The trade are todo in the end what other- 
wise they would have done at the begin- 
ning; but I cannot understand in what 
differeut position that would place the paper- 
makers. The fact of a sum of money 
having been advanced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, as far as I see, make 
no difference except in saving to the trade 
the interest for a limited period on the 
money which has been advanced. The 
dealer in English rags will still know that 
foreign rags cannot be obtained at less 
than a certain price, plus the export duty, 
and he will therefore stand out, as it is 
said he does now, for the same price. I be- 
lieve the papermakers have about 130,000 
tons of rags free of duty, and that they 
have to pay upon 10,000 tons of rags a 
duty of £60,000; so that the whole of the 
difficulties and calamities sketched by the 
hon. Gentleman are caused to the paper 
trade by having to pay £60,000 on 10,000 
tons of rags. The hon. Gentleman says 
the effect of his proposal would be so to 
lower the price of rags as to benefit the 
trade to the extent of £600,000 or 
£700,000. I very much doubt that pro- 
position. I doubt whether a large quan- 
tity like 130,000 tons could be reduced | 
in price to any great extent by operating 
on a limited supply of 10,0 tons, ; 
especially as that supply could not be 
indefinitely increased. It must really be 
a question of supply and demand. The 
supply of foreign rags is limited, and | 
the English holders of rags when asked 
to take less than they had received be- 
fore would say, ‘“‘I know you cannot 
import an indefinite weight, because the 
foreign supply is limited.” Unless the 
foreign supply could be kept up so as 
to replace the English rags it could not 
have the effect which the hon. Gentleman 
supposes. It is impossible to suppose 
that France and Belgium, which are paper- 
making countries, could keep up an indefi- 
nite supply of rags to England. But if 
the advance of £60,000 to the paper- 
makers can save them £600,000 or 
£700,000, why call in the assistance of 
Parliament at all? Why cannot a great 
trade like the papermakers of this country 
raise the money themselves? Why should 
they hesitate to embark in so profitable a 
transaction? But if we are to enter upon 
a scheme of this kind let us have some un- 
derstanding that the trade itself is unani- 
mous upon the point. We are to pay | 
£60,000 to the importer of foreign rags, 
Mr. Milner Gibson 
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and then we are to collect this £60,000 
from the papermakers according to the 
amount of paper they make. Now, I have 
received a letter from a papermaker who, 
alluding to this scheme, says— 

“ We beg leave to submit to you the very serious 
and unjust consequences that will arise to those 
papermakers who, like ourselves, use no rags, and 
nothing but raw fibres, if the proposal made to 
you by those of the trade who use rags largely 
be carried out. It is to levy some sort of excise 
duty, of about 10s. per ton, on all paper, to recoup 
the expense of the proposed import bounty on 
rags. We make thirty tons of paper weekly, and 
we should thus be mulcted in a yearly fine of 
£750, which would go into the profits of our rivals 
in trade, and thus give them a double advantage, 
We believe there are about 200 tons of paper 
made purely from raw fibres weekly. We cannot 
think you would assent to such an unfair and un- 
equal proposal when its true nature is brought 
under your notice. The writer would be happy 
at any time to enter into any further explanations, 
either personally or by letter, should you feel it 
desirable to have them submitted to you.” 


Mr. MAGUIRE: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman give the name of the writer 
of the letter ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I will give 
the letter to the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Has not the person 
written another letter explaining his former 
one ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is quite right. This 
second letter was written in reference to a 
plan to put an import duty on foreign paper, 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member, 
but which he has not stated to the House. 
This correspondent wrote to me that he 
had changed his mind, and that he should 
not so much mind paying 10s. per ton 
to make up the £60,000 provided there 
was an import duty put upon all foreign 
paper. He objected to pay his £750 a 
year in order to pay rag duty for those 
who import foreign rags pure and simple ; 
but when he was told that a part of the 
plan was an import duty on foreign paper, 
then he said— 

‘*T donot mind if my paper, made from straw 
and esparto, is to be prevented from foreign 
competition, In that case I shall be recouped, 
and therefore I shall join in the plan.” 

The first letter I read applies to the plan as 
it is now before the House. The writer 
objected to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
being recouped for his advances to pay the 
import duty on rags by a charge levied on 
all English manufactured paper, whether 
made of rags or of esparto or some other 
fibre ; but when he heard of an import 


| duty on foreign paper, he thought there 
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would be something to counterbalance such 
an impost on the English manufacturers. 
Now, I do not deny that there may be suf- 
ferings in a portion of the trade, but when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
repeated the representations of great paper- 
makers and others, it struck me that there 
was a marked deficiency of representations 
from consumers, and I think there would 
be considerable jealousy if any plan were 
introduced to enable papermakers to carry 
on their business under the arrangements 
of some Act of Parliament. Now there 
is another proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member, and that is that you are 
to put an export duty on British rags. Let 
me ask has the rag collector been con- 
sulted upon that point? I am prepared to 
contend that the rag collector is entitled to 
sell in the dearest market and buy in the 
cheapest, and that the hon. Member and 
his Friends have no right to deprive the 
rag collector from getting the best price 
he can for his industry. What sort of a 
position should we be put in if we were to 
put an export duty onrags? Have we not 
been asking from time to time that foreign 
countries should reduce their export duty 
on rags, and told them that it was for their 
own interest as well as for the general 
interests of the trade of the world that 
there should be no such duty? We have 
been preaching a doctrine as to the ne- 
cessity of free trade in rags, yet we are 
now advised, when we have made some 
progress in that direction, to take the most 
retrograde and objectionable step of putting 
an export duty on our own rags. I believe 
the House of Commons will not consent to 
that proposal. It is a mistake to say no- 
thing has been done. The Government 
have not been unmindful of the recommen- 
dation of the Committee to which reference 
has been made. The only real recom- 
mendation of that Committee was that 
Government should make an endeavour to 
influence foreign Governments to abolish 
the export duty on their rags. Govern- 
ment has acted on that suggestion. Let 
us see what has taken place in Eu- 
rope! Russia has not done much in 
that direction, but she has done a little. 
Sweden, however, from a duty of Is. 4d. 
per ewt. has abolished it altogether. Nor- 
way from 3s. 10d. a ewt. has abolished it 
altogether. Denmark at present has not 
made any reduction, but there is every 
reason to suppose she will do so. In the 
Zollverein, the duty, which was 9s, 2d. 
acwt, in 1859 is to be reduced in July, 
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1865, to 5s. 1d. In Hamburg rags have 
always been free. In Holland the duty 
on rags has been reduced from 8s. 6d. to 
4s, 3d. a ewt. since 1859. In Belgium 
there was a prohibition in 1859, whereas 
now there is a duty of 4s. 103d. only. In 
France there was also a prohibition, and 
there is now a duty of 4s. 103d., which is 
to be reduced year by year, until in the 
year 1869 it will arrive at the moderate 
duty of 1s. 73d. per cwt. In Spain and 
Portugal there has been no change, but 
Naples and Sicily have made a considerable 
reduction—namely, from 13s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. 
Austria has not made any reduction, but 
there are hopes that she will do so as the 
question is under consideration. Turkey 
has reduced her duty from 10 per cent 
ad valorem to 5 per centad valorem. In 
fact, I may say, considering the difficulties 
that there are in the opposition of protected 
interests, that considerable progress has 
been made, and it is my firm conviction, 
knowing what the opinions of some of the 
leading men in Belgium and France are, 
that if the English papermakers had been 
more quiet, and had not kept up one general 
agitation about the rag question, which had 
roused the opposition of the papermakers 
abroad, it is far from improbable that we 
should have made greater progress than 
we have done. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked about the importance 
of the export of paper. He told us that 
the great paper making trade produced 
about £8,000,000 worth per year, and 
that the value of the imported paper is 
£500,000. The fact is that the value 
of foreign paper imported in 1864, less 
exports, was £453,447. Now I want to 
know whether the trade of £6,000,000 
or £7,000,000 is to be laid prostrate by 
an import of that extent. But then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has stated 
there is a considerable export of British 
made paper. I find that the value of the 
export of British made paper is £550,092, 
so that there is £100,000 worth more ex- 
ported than imported. When we find that 
we have exported in value as much as we 
have imported, how can you lay prostrate 
this great interest? The hon. and learned 
Member says the British papermaker 
meets the foreign manufacturer in neutral 
markets, but he can only succeed in selling 
the highest qualities of paper in competi- 
tion with the foreigner there. But that is 
just the description of paper in which there 
is the largest quantity of rags. I believe 
it is true that the paper in regard to which 
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competition is most felt is precisely that 
in which the least quantity of rags is used. 
I quite admit that a very considerable por- 
tion of paper—writing and printing paper— 
has fallen more than the excise. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman says it has fallen 
$d. more than the excise, and that the 
cheap press has got the benefit of that. 
I entirely sympathize with him on that 
point, and am very glad that the cheap 
press has got the excise duty, and #d. 
into the bargain. That has been a great 
public benefit which has been conferred, 
and | am glad to hear from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that in his plan he does 
not intend to take away that 3d. I will 
now take the imports and exports in 
quantity. The Returns quoted by the hon. 
and learned Member were Returns of all 
kinds of paper, much of which formed no 
part of the question. What we have to 
deal with is rag made paper. There was 
a fair quantity of rags in the foreign paper 
imported for printing and writing. During 
three years that foreign paper amounted 
to 345,000 ewt., and I suppose that 
the whole make of paper must be 
200,000,000 ewt. a year in England. 
The British paper exported during the 
same three years, ending 1864, amounted 
to 314,403 ewt.; so really what is the 
difference between one and the other? I 
find that the paper imported was only 
worth £2 lls. per ewt., while the English 
papermaker got for the paper he exported 
£3 1ls.; so that there really was, in 
point of value, a greater amount of paper 
exported than there was imported, and as 
far as the quantity was concerned the ex- 
ports of British paper and the imports of 
foreign paper were upon a par. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said the great in- 
crease in the manufacture of paper in this 
country was quite consistent with the exist- 
ence of great distress in the trade. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that the 
papermakers had improved their machinery 
and had made their plant produce a larger 
quantity of the manufactured article. 
Why, there cannot be a more wholesome 
result of competition. It appears to me 
that if there ever was an argument more 
suited than another to prove the wisdom 
of the policy that has been pursued it is 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that, with the same plant and 
the same machinery, the effect of competi- 
tion has been to produce a larger quantity 
of the manufactured article. Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman want any plan which 
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may enable the he 6 pe to obtain pro- 
fit by producing less? Because it ap- 
pears to me that that must be a plan not 
either conducive to the interest of the 
trade or those of the public. As the hon, 
and learned Gentleman has read letters, [ 
shall take the liberty of reading a short 
extract from a letter of a very leading 
firm in London, which consumes a large 
quantity of paper, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. They say— 


“We consider that the outcry as to the adverse 
influence of the export duties levied on rags by 
foreign Governments proceeds from misapprehen- 
sion of the state of the case. The facts of our 
own experience in reference to this question may 
be interesting and useful. Our firm are large 
consumers of paper of the very sorts concerning 
which the makers were most gloomy in their 
forebodings, and with regard to which they are 
most open to the competition of our Continental 
neighbours. The principle upon which we con- 
duct our establishment is to bu: in the cheapest 
market for cash, and we receive offers from all 
quarters for the supply of our staple material as 
printers and publishers, but foreigners and their 
agents here are unable to successfully compete 
with the English producer. With an average 
weekly consumption of about twenty-three tons 
of printing paper for our various publications, the 
proportion of foreign paper in this quantity is not 
more than one-sixteenth. It should not be lost 
sight of in the course of this controversy that 
esparto and other materials are fast superseding 
rags in the manufacture of a large proportion of 
the paper now produced. Even those papers 
which the foreigner has the best chance of dis- 
posing of in this market are made up, not of 
rags, but of ingredients not in any way a 
by the question of duties. Machine and hand 
made writings, of which rags form the principal 
constituent, are produced by English makers 
without fear of competition ; while the cheaper 
class of printings, concerning which they show 
the greatest timidity, are a description of article in 
which rags come to be a minor element. A large 
proportion of the paper used in the course of our 
trade contains no rags at all. The con- 
sumption of paper in the business of our firm has 
nearly doubled since the repeal of the tax, and 
we venture to say that a smaller quantity of rags 
is used in the whole of our present supply than 
was consumed in the lesser supply which sufficed 
for our needs four or five years ago. The truth 
is, that a change is taking place in the trade in 
respect to both the means of production and the 
conditions under which it can be best carried on.’ 


Resolution. 


This shows that we ought not precipitately 
to bind ourselves by any abstract Resolu- 
tion to meddle with the paper trade of this 
country. A great change is taking place, 
I believe for the better; great improve- 
ments have already been Tanah and I 
think, if you were to interfere by any 
legislative support to an old system of 
manufacture, you would check invention, 
and you would be the means of throwing 
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back that progress which I confidently 
believe is now going on, and which will 
end in placing the paper trade on a more 
safe and sure foundation than it has ever 
rested on before. I cannot believe that 
any man can seriously entertain the 
scheme proposed by the hon. Member. 
There is some plan of protection, rely 
wpon it, in the background ; and it would 
be, in my opinion, the greatest possible 
injustice to all other interests which have 
been subjected to free competition if we 
were to make an exception in favour of 
this manufacture. There is scarcely an 
argument used on behalf of the papermaker 
that I could not use, I believe with greater 
force, on behalf of the grower of wheat. I 
could show you that lands were cheaper, 
that labour was cheaper, and that local rates 
were less in some foreign countries from 
which wheat is allowed to be imported into 
this country than these things are in Eng- 
land; but Parliament did not listen to 
these statements of special burdens; it 
applied the principle of free competition 
to all the interests of the country, and I 
contend that we must adhere to the prin- 
ciple we have hitherto acted upon, and not 
make the paper trade an exception. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman be serious 
in desiring this plan of recouping the mer- 
chant importer of rags for the import 
duties paid upon them in foreign countries, 
he should, instead of asking the House to 
pledge itself to an abstract Resolution in 
favour of legislative interference, have 
brought in a Bill to effect his object. If the 
hon. Gentleman had brought in a Bill and 
had attempted to put into the clauses the 
details of his plan for paying the merchant 
importer of rags, he would have found 
himself beset by insuperable difficulties. 
Who is to say when rags come from Ham- 
burg whether they are Hamburg rags 
free, or paid the export duties in Prus- 
sia or Russia? You cannot tell, and 
we know from our old experience of cer- 
tificates of origin that nothing is more 
open to fraud ; and I contend that if you 
were to adopt any plan of paying these 
duties, which importers of rags said had 
been paid by them in foreign countries, 
and for which payment some sort of 
voucher might be produced, you would 
open the door to a very flourishing trade 
at the expense of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In fact, the whole plan is 
beset with so many difficulties, and in 
itself appears so delusive, that I hope 
the House of Commons will not give any 
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countenance to it by agreeing to the 
Resolution. The papermakers in their 
printed statement have not gone so far 
as to say that this £60,000 was equal 
to £600,000 on ail the rags; they 
only say that it affects the price of all the 
rags in this country to a greater or less 
extent. My belief is that the rags in this 
country are raised in price by the effective 
demand of our papermakers, who are 
anxious to execute their orders and make 
their profits. They raise the price of 
English rags by their demands, and their 
desire to have a large trade renders it 
profitable to import foreign rags with 
their export duty, but it is at their 
own option. They are not compelled by 
any law to embark in the importation of 
foreign rags. There is no country so full 
of the raw material for paper making as 
England. We have a large population 
and an immense mercantile marine, and 
other sources of supply, and it ap- 
pears to me that the papermakers must 
be left free and unfettered to carry on 
their trade as best they can. We have 
never regulated the laws of this country 
by the laws of foreign countries. We must 
act for ourselves, and to put on any duties 
by the way of retaliation, with the hope of 
getting certain returns, experience has 
proved to be delusive; and therefore I 
trust that, under these circumstances, the 
House of Commons will not reverse the 
policy which has been already accepted by 
the present Parliament by very large and 
repeated majorities. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that there would 
be no difficulty in proving whether the 
export duty had been paid upon rags by 
means of a certificate signed by the Con- 
sul at the port of shipment. A sufficient 
reason for his not asking leave to intro- 
duce a Bill upon this subject was to be 
found in the circumstance that, according 
to the practice of the House, a private 
Member was not allowed to introduce a 
measure affecting trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed a desire that 
the paper trade should be free and unfet- 
tered. That was all that he wanted, and 
he believed that more would be done to- 
wards the attainment of such a result by 
the adoption of the plan which he proposed 
than would be accomplished by the nego- 
tiations of the Government in a dozen 
years. 

Question put, 

“That the position in which the British Paper 
Trade has been by the ition of the 
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Import Duty on Foreign Paper, leaving the 
Foreign Export Duty on Rags in full operation, 
is one of great hardship to the British Manufac- 
turer, and calls for prompt legislative interference, 
with the view of placing the Home Manufacturer 
on terms of fair and equitable competition with 
Continental Manufacturers.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
140: Majority 45. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH SERVICE — 
THE REV. A. D. WAGNER. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire and report to the House as to 
the mode in which the service of the Es- 
tablished Church is administered at the 
Church of St. Paul’s, Brighton, of which 
the Rev. A. D. Wagner is perpetual 
curate, and especially as to that part of 
the service of the said Church called Sa- 
cramental Confession, as referred to by the 
said Rev. A. D. Wagner in recent pro- 
ceedings before the magistrates at Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, against Constance E. 
Kent; and generally to inquire into the 
like practices in other churehes by clergy- 
men of the Established Church. In 
justification of the Motion he might refer 
to Motions of a kindred nature which had 
been made during the present and pre- 
vious Sessions, in reference especially to 
those proceedings of the Roman Catholic 
Church which affected the females pro- 
fessing that religion. The subject which 
had more recently attracted so much at- 
tention throughout the country was that 
which had arisen in the case of the 
unfortunate Constance Kent. The subject 
fixed itself especially upon the attention 
of the House, from the fact that the 
practice carried on at St. Paul’s Church, 
Brighton, had come into direct collision 
with the law in our Courts of Justice. 
The terms ‘‘ sacramental confession”’ and 
** seal of confession’ were unknown to the 
laws of England, and unknown, as he 
believed, to the Church. They were a 
novelty, and a very formidable novelty, 
when introduced into our Church, and they 
were especially so when brought into 
collision with the administration of the 
law. The Roman Catholic Church deemed 
auricular confession a necessary and com- 
pulsory part of their religious service ; 
while, so far as confession was adopted in 
the Church of England, according to the 
canons and rules of ecclesiastical law, it 
fas entirely a voluntary act, and was io 
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no way compulsory. He might quote a 
large number of authorities, but he would 
confine himself to that of the Bishop of 
Winchester, who, in a recent charge, ex: 
pressing his view of auricular confession, 
stated that— 

“The last matter which had engaged his at- 
tention was that of private confession—whether 
it was voluntary or obligatory. The canons 
before the Reformation recognized it, but the 
language of the formularies of the Church gave 
no sanction to private confession, while by the 
homilies it was condemned. He believed the 
practice had been attended with the greatest 
danger; it was capable of being perverted to 
the vilest purposes, and was repugnant to the 
manly common sense and independent mind of 
the great mass of the English people.” 


He had received many letters detailing 
instances of evil consequences which had 
arisen from auricular confession. It 
appeared that Mr. Wagner did himself 
feel the pressure of the circumstances 
of the case upon him, for he had volun. 
teered an explanation in the newspapers 
as to how it happened that this poor young 
woman, Constance Kent, had given a cer- 
tain sum of money to his Church. A 
curate of Mr. Wagner had thought fit 
to furnish the public with a very mi- 
nute and detailed account of what was 
the nature of the auricular confession as 
administered in his Church at Brightou. 
Nothing could be more clear from his 
exposition than this, that let Constance 
Kent—or any other person—only consent 
to subject herself to the process of confes- 
sion, there was an end of all her troubles 
—she was ‘ purified and cleansed,” and 
need not for a moment think of any sins 
she had committed. From the moment 
their sins were confessed to another, 
they themselves would be free from all 
imputation. Well, the people of Brighton 
asked why Mr. Wagner called in the as- 
sistance of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Grey) in order further to 
purify and cleanse the conscience of Con- 
stance Kent? Twenty-one months she 
had been under the control and guidance 
of Mr. Wagner and his assistants; and 
at the end of that time Mr. Wagner dis- 
covered that she was not completely 
purified and cleansed, and that nothing less 
than the assistance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the formidable services of 
the law, were necessary to complete the 
operation of satisfying her conscience. 
It was to give Mr. Wagner an oppor- 
tunity of explaining these things, and to 
remove from the Church of Engiand a 
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very serious stigma, that he had ventured 
to ask for the Committee. The Bishop of 
London, on a recent occasion, when the 
subject was mooted in the House of Lords, 
stated that he very much deprecated those 
practices which were commonly known by 
the name of Puseyite or Tractarian prac- 
tices, but that he had no such information 
of the practices as would enable him to 
take any effective steps for the correction 
of them. [The hon. Member was inter- 
rupted by cries of “* Divide!’’ and other 
noises.| He begged the House to have 
patience while he disclosed, to the best of 
his ability, the task whieh he felt his duty 
imposed upon him. [Renewed cries of 
Divide !’’] The prevalence of these prac- 
tices was as notorious as the steeple under 
which the Wagnerite practices were car- 
ried on. They were most obnoxious to a 
great majority of the members of the 
Church of England; but the Bishop of 
London said that he had no knowledge of 
them except by anonymous communica- 
tions. This statement of the Bishop’s was 
amost marvellous one, for he held in his 
hand the affidavit of Alexander James 
Beresford Hope—a well known name— 
sworn in 1855, and put in as part of a 
defence in the case of ‘‘ Westerton v. Lid- 
dell.’’ In that case a churchwarden of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, endeavoured to put 
in foree the law against the Rev. Mr. 
Liddell, the clergyman of that church, for 
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which the Government was going to con- 
tribute £15,000 a year, stated in the 
House of Lords that he knew nothing of 
these things, except by anonymous com- 
munications. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government contribution is, 
I believe, £15.000 in all. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was under 
the impression it was £15,000 a year for 
some successive years. The Bishop said 
in his speech in the House of Lords— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot quote a speech made in the other 
House of Parliament. 

Mr. WHALLEY: It had been said, 
that whatever these grievances, it was most 
inexpedient to introduce the affairs of the 
Church into this House, and that they 
could be dealt with by the Jaws which regu- 
lated the Church. But he believed he was 
fully justified in introducing them even if in 
the case of this Mr. Wagner these practices 
had not been brought, as it were, in colli- 
sion with the laws of the country ; and the 
more so as the Bishop of London was of 
opinion that the difticulties which pre- 
sented themselves to the application of 
any remedies were absolutely insuperable. 
The Bishop said that he had instituted 
proceedings in respect to the practices 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn ; but that he des- 
paired of bringing the matter to a satis- 
factory termination. If anything more 





practices inconsistent with the services | than his Lordship’s testimony on this point 
of the Chureh of England, and which | was required the House need only refer to 
went on at St. Barnabas’s. It was/the case of ‘* Westerton v. Liddell,” in 
sworn by Mr. Hope, that in at least 200 | which that model churchwarden, Mr. West- 
churches chancel screens existed. That} erton, for five years had endeavoured to 
was one of the most obnoxious of these | enforce the law against the hon. and rev. 
Puseyite arrangements. It also stated | Mr. Liddell who had been able to defy him. 
that in ninety-six churches the Lord’s table | He had established in every court the fact 
was of stone, and there was another list of | that the law was on his side; he had had the 
churches wherein candlesticks were in use. | decisions of Dr. Lushington, Dr. Dodson, 
The judgment of Dr. Lushington showed | and the Committee of Privy Council all in 
the importance of candlesticks. Of the | his favour. Yet Dr. Robertson, when ap- 
list of 400 or 500 churches given by Mr. | plied to to enforce their monitions, said he 
Beresford Hope, where these obnoxious in- | had no jurisdiction, and the whole of the 
novations existed, a great number were in | proceedings were futile and fruitless. The 





the Bishop of London’s own diocese—the | 
very bishop who regretted that he had no 
power to interfere because he did not know 
of them except by anonymous communi- 
cations. This was in 1855; but at the 
present time, from the lists published 
weekly in the Church Times, the news- 
paper organ of the party, if that were any 
authority, the number was quadrupled. 
And yet the Bishop of London, who had 
asked for a million of money, towards 
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| judgment of Dr. Lushington in the “ West- 


terton v. Liddell’’ case, showed why stone 
communion tables, altar screens, and 
candlesticks, things perfectly innocent in 
themselves, had become of importance, 
and had been suppressed in old times, be- 
cause they led, or might lead, to the 
revival of superstitious practices. If it 
were said that if he did not like the Church 
of England he might leave it, his answer 
was that he declined to leave it. And 
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here he must express his disapproval of 
the course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir George Grey) at St. George’s-in- 
the-East, to which church he sent a 
policeman for every three of the congrega- 
tion to suppress the expression of the just 
and legitimate indignation of the people. 
He could quote whole pages of facts to 
justify the institution of an inquiry into 
the nature and extent of these Wagnerite 
practices, which the Bishop of London 
joined with him in deprecating. It was 


impossible to exaggerate the cruelty, the | 


hardship, the pain, and the suffering in- 
flicted undeservedly upon members of the 
Church of England and their families by 
them. When he said “‘ undeservedly”’ he 
meant this—the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) from time 
to time brought before the notice of the 
House cases of hardship inflicted upon 
inmates of Roman Catholic houses of re- 
ligion ; but those persons had more or less 
accepted the position, the duties, and the 
obligations of the religion they professed. 
But in the cases to which he (Mr. Whalley) 
was referring earnest members of the 
Church of England found themselves and 
their families involved in a net, out of 
which they had no more power of escape 
than fishes of the sea when encircled by 
the meshes of the fisherman. That this 
was no imaginary grievance he might 
mention that a memorial had been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty on this subject, the 
signatures to which extended to the length 
of twelve yards. The hon. Member, 
whose speech had been listened to with 
great impatience, concluded by moving 
the Resolution. 

Mr. STANILAND seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report to this House as to the mode 
in which the service of the Established Church is 
administered at the church of St. Paul’s, Brighton, 
of which the Reverend A. D. Wagner is perpetual 
curate, and especially as to that part of the ser- 
vice of the said church called Sacramental Con- 
fession, as referred to by the said Reverend A. D. 
Wagner in recent proceedings before the magis- 
trates at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, against Constance 
E. Kent; and, generally to inquire into the like 
practices in other churches by clergymen of the 
Established Church,”—(Mr. Whalley,) 


Sir GEORGE GREY: I think the 
House will agree with me that it would be 
most inexpedient to grant the Committee 
which the hon. Member asks for. His first 
ground for the Motion is the legal pro- 
ceedings which have taken place in regard 

Mr. Whalley 
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to Constance Kent; but I believe the 
House will concur with me that this is not 
a proper time to discuss proceedings which 
are in the course of judicial investigation. 
At the same time I may say that there 
can be no doubt whatever that the law of 
the land does not recognize any privilege 
by which a clergyman is entitled to with- 
hold any evidence in courts of law which 
may be material to the interests of justice. 
I believe the magistrates of Trowbridge 
did not admit that privilege, and that they 
did not allow Mr. Wagner to withhold from 
them any evidence that they thought 
essential to enable them to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the course they ought to 
pursue. I may also state that on the trial 
of Constance Kent—should she be placed 
upon her trial if the evidence of Mr. 
Wagner should be deemed material, and 
he refuses to answer any question put to 
him, it will be for the presiding Judge to 
deal with him as with any other witness 
who refuses to give evidence essential to 
the ends of justice. Another ground upon 
which the hon. Gentleman supported his 
Motion for an inquiry was that certain 
rumours had reached him as to the mode 
in which the public service was conducted 
in the church of St. Paul’s at Brighton, 
and in other churches in other places. I 
do not think mere rumour is a sufficient 
ground upon which an inquiry such as that 
proposed by the hon. Member ought to be 
instituted, even if it were desirable on 
other grounds. I have to express my re- 
gret that there should be in any churches 
belonging to the Established Church prac- 
tices which are inconsistent with that 
pure and simple form of worship which 
prevails in the great majority of our 
churches; but, at the same time, the 
question is whether these practices are 
or are not sanctioned by ecclesiastical law. 
The hon. Gentleman argues that because 
the Bishop of London has stated that there 
is great difficulty in obtaining proof of the 
illegality of the practices in cases where a 
breach of the ecclesiastical laws has been 
committed, this inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted as to the mode in which the services 
are performed in all the churches through- 
out the country, in order to obtain evi- 
dence upon which to found criminal pro- 
ceedings. It is quite clear that if these 
practices are contrary to ecclesiastical law, 
they would afford matter upon which cri- 
minal proceedings might be taken, and for 
which penalties might be enforced. And 
I think the House will hesitate before it 
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institutes an inquiry in order to obtain evi- 
dence on which criminal proceedings are to 
be founded. It is said that the Bishop of 
London has intimated his intention of taking 
proceedings in the case to which the hon. 
Gentleman has referred, and if this results in 
the proof that there has been a breach of the 
ecclesiastical law, the law must be allowed 
to take its course, but I hope the House 
will not appoint a Committee in order to 
interfere with those proceedings. I feel 
bound to express my belief that discussions 
of this kind do not tend to public edifica- 
tion, and I trust the House will not be dis- 
posed to enter into a long debate upon the 
subject, but will be prepared at once to 
express its opinion as to the expediency or 
inexpediency of appointing a Committee. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet as to the in- 
expediency of discussing such matters in 
that House, but he was compelled to 
bring the matter before them because 
there was no other way in which they 
could be specially dealt with. He hoped 
the House would grant the inquiry he asked 


for. 

Mr. STANILAND said, it appeared to 
him the question raised by this Motion was 
whether or not it was expedient, if the law 
in its present state was inefficient, that 
they should alter the law. It was noto- 
rious that in the metropolis, as well as in 
many other parts of the country, the pure 
and simple form of worship which mem- 
bers of the Chureh of England had a right 
to expect, and which up to within a quarter 
of a century ago would have been found 
in all the ehurches of England, had been 
departed from, and the question was whe- 
ther it should continue to be performed, 
or whether the service of the Church of 
England heneeforth in those places should 
be undistinguishable from that of the 
Church of Rome. He should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to make any observations which 
a Roman Catholic would consider a re- 
flection on his mode of worship; but speak- 
ing as a Protestant, and from his own 
observation, he must say that the manner 
in which worship was carried on in some 
churehes of this metropolis, although it 
might appeal to the fears and superstition 
of savages, was an insult to the common- 
sense of the people, and it was a disgrace 
to the Protestant part of the community 
that they should allow it to be carried 
on. If the law did permit this it was 
& gross scandal that it should be so. If 
the law did not permit it, it was a re- 
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flection on the heads of the Church that 
they did not put the law into operation. 
He thought that the members of the Church 
of England had a right to know whe- 
ther they were in a Protestant or ina 
Roman Catholic Church. There was the 
case of St. George’s-in-the-East, where 
the Government did that which was pro- 
bably right—sent a body of police to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace, because the 
service was so repugnant to the feeling of 
the people. And what had taken place ? 
Why, that the Rev. Bryan King, the for- 
mer Incumbent of that parish, had gone 
over to the Church of Rome. He said it 
was the duty of those who had the conduct 
of these matters in the Church to see that 
the law was carried out, and if the law 
did not prevent such practices, there ought 
to be a Committee of Inquiry into the 
subject. This led him to inquire, what 
did they remunerate the bishops so highly 
for—to the extent of hundred of thousands 
a year—unless it were to superintend the 
performance of religious service in the 
churches of the country? If the bishops 
were unequal to the task of controlling 
the clergy because of the insufficiency of 
the law Jet the law be amended. He was 
sure that there was in this country such 
a growing feeling on this subject that un- 
less those in authority took up the ques- 
tion the people would help themselves to 
a remedy in spite of any police. He should 
support the hon. Member if he went to a 
division, but he would advise him to be 
content with having ventilated the qucs- 
tion, and not presa the Motion to a divi- 
sion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND (USAGES, é&c). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. WHALLEY then rose to move 
that this House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, in order that the 
Chairman might be directed to move that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for better 
enforcing the Law against illegal usages 
and ornaments in the Church of England, 
and especially in respect to the practice 
of Auricular Confession. He said that 
letters had reached him respecting several 
Protestant ladies who had been locked up 
in religious establishments, and he feared 
that the tendency in all these cases was 
that the girls lost their reason. As a 
sample of these institutions he would refer 
to the one presided over by Miss Sellon. 
He believed that many of these institutions 
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were possessed of considerable revenues, 
which they obtained from persons who 
were induced to become inmates, and he 
hoped the House would allow him to intro- 
duce a Billon the subject. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he 
could not consent to the introduction of a 
Bill of the provisions of which he was en- 
tirely ignorant. It might be desirable to 
amend the law with relation to clergy dis- 
cipline, but this Bill appeared to be direct- 
ed only against two particular practices, 
and as its introduction would lead to the 
renewal of discussions which were very 
much to be deprecated, he hoped that the 
House would not allow it to be brought in. 

Resolved, That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into a Committee to consider of the 


means of enforcing the Law as to illegal usages 
and ornaments in the Church of England, and 


especially in —— of the practice of Auricular 
confession.—(Mr. Whalley.) 

Motion made, and Question ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and negatived. 


LEEDS COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE 


Mr. FERRAND said, that in moving 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy, it 
was not his intention to make any re- 
marks in support of that Motion, which 
he understood the Government did not 
intend to oppose. He could not, how- 
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ever, sit down without alluding to a re- 
mark which fell from the Attorney Ge-| 
neral the other night with reference to | 
Mr. Wilde. Mr. Wilde had long been a 
member of the Bar; he was a nephew of 
the late Lord Chancellor Truro, and a 
relation of Sir James Wilde, the present 
Judge of the Probate and Divorce Court ; 
he was also related to many gentlemen in 
the City of London, and had a large circle 
of friends, all of whom had read with great 
pain the remarks of the Attorney General. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman used the 
words ‘* personal defaleation ”’ in the same 
sentence in which he mentioned Mr. 
Wilde’s name. He was told by those who 
had known Mr. Wilde ever since he was a 
young man that there was not a more 
honourable or upright gentleman in Eng- 
land, and that even his most intimate 
friends had never known him to be guilty 
of any act which was in the slightest de- 
gree tainted with ‘dishonour. They were 
therefore astounded at the hard expressions 
which fell from the lips of the Attorney 
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General, than whom there was not, in or 
out of this House, a more honourable man, 
and they were anxious to learn upon what 
grounds or authority he made use of such 
expressions. He was sure that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would in justice to 
Mr. Wilde, to the House, and to himself, 
make a satisfactory explanation. In con- 
clusion, the hon. Member moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into all the 
circumstances connected with the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Henry Sedgwick Wilde as Re- 
gistrar of the Court of Bankruptey at 
Leeds ; the granting him a pension ; the 
appointment of Mr. Welch to the said 
office ; and whether he was to resign his 
appointment in favour of the Hon. Richard 
Bethell, and receive another appointment 
in London. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That a Select Committee be appointed, “ to 
inquire into all the circumstances connected with 
the resignation of Mr. Henry Sedgwick Wilde as 
Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy at Leeds ; 
the granting him a pension; the appointment of 
Mr. Welch to the said office ; and whether he was 
to resign his appointment in favour of the 
Honourable Richard Bethell and receive another 
appointment in London.”—(Mr. Ferrand.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
nobody can call in question the propriety 
of the discretion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has exercised in not anticipating 
by a statement in this House the inquiry 
which the Lord Chancellor himself has 
desired should be entered upon. His Lord- 
ship is of opinion that, although explana- 
tions have been given by me which he had 
reason to believe would have been com- 
pletely satisfactory, the moment there was 
any appearance that any considerable num- 
ber of Members of the House of Commons 
thought that the inquiry which has been 
moved for by the hon. Member would be in 
any degree useful or satisfactory it was 
most desirable that they should be grati- 
fied in this respect. I must own, speaking 
entirely for myself, that I should have been 
glad if the hon. Gentleman’s own feelings 
had led him to omit from his Motion the 
words at the end which seemed to imply 
at the outset a question as to the truth of 
the answers which were given in this 
House. However, that is for the hon. 
Member to determine; he has thought fit 
to ask for such an inquiry, and that inquiry 
the Lord Chancellor is anxious should take 
place. With respect to myself, I can as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that nothing could 
possibly have been more surprising to me 
than to be informed, as I was by Mr. Wilde 
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himself privately, that the words which I 
used on a former occasion were thought by 
anybody to convey directly or indirectly 
the idea of an association of his name with 

cuniary defaleations. The words which 

used were that complaints had been made 
in the Report of Mr. Commissioner Ayrton 
of certain irregularities in the office which 
was filled by Mr. Wilde, “‘ not extending,” 
I added, ‘‘I believe to personal defalca- 
tions.’” My reason for saying that was, 
that the expression “‘ irregularities ” being 
a vague one, no one could say what might 
be intended to be coverred by it, and as 
I had no reason whatever to imagine that 
anything of that serious nature had been 
imputed to Mr. Wilde, I was anxious to pre- 
vent the possibility of such a construction 
being placed upon the words whichI had | 
used. I regret that I did not use a more posi- | 
tive form of expression than ‘‘I believe;” but 
the reason why I expressed myself so was 
that I had not at that time read all the 
papers, therefore could only speak accord- 
ing to the information which I had received 
in my communications with those to whom 
I resorted for information. I was not led 
to suppose that the irregularities imputed 
were of that serious character. I was de- 
sirous clearly to exclude such a construc- 
tion, as far as I was concerned, and it is 
matter of very great regret to me to find 
that the use of the words which I employed 
for that purpose has been painful to Mr. 
Wilde or his friends. I will not now enter 
into the question whether the charges 
against Mr. Wilde were well or ill-founded, 
but the nature of the allegations were 
simply this:—He was alleged to have 
certified certain accounts as having been 
submitted to the Commissioner of the dis- 
trict and sanctioned by him, when, in fact, 
they had not been seen by him; he was 
said to have been in the habit of taxing the 
bills of messengers without calling for the 
production of vouchers for the money 
stated to have been paid; and he was said 
to have borrowed money from both official 
assignees and messengers of the court, to 
the injury of his official efficiency. I donot 
like to state these charges without men- 
tioning, which I can upon the authority of 
the Lord Chancellor, that his Lordship was 
not dissatisfied with the explanation of Mr. 
Wilde as far as it related to the point of 
borrowing money. It appeared that he had 
borrowed only the very small sum of £25 
from one of the messengers, and about 
£100 from the official assignee some time 
before, which herepaid while the inquiry was 
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going on. I think that the Lord Chancel- 
lor will not be displeased at my stating, in 
the exercise of my own discretion, what I 
have from him, that he was not dissatisfied 
with Mr. Wilde’s explanation upon that 
point. As to the other charges, for not 
taking proper care in checking accounts, 
which it was his duty to check, and irregu- 
larly certifying certain accounts as having 
been sanctioned by the Commissioners 
which, to the full extent, did not appear 
to have received that sanction, I should 
be sorry if there were anything exag- 
gerated in these charges. I express no 
opinion as to the extent to which they 
were warranted, but most assuredly I do not 
understand that any charge of a pecuniary 
nature of any sort or kind has been brought 
against Mr. Wilde. 

Mr. FERRAND: I think it very un- 
fair that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have entered upon the opinions of 
the Lord Chancellor on the subject. I 
forbore to make any ex parte statements, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
not, I think, acted fairly. I may now be 
allowed to say that Mr. Wilde denies hav- 
ing done anything improper, and declares 
that he is able to explain away any charge 
that may be made against him. I have 
gone fully into the matter with him, and I 
believe that Mr. Wilde is innocent of every 
charge brought against him. He is ready 
to go before any Committee, and all his 
anxiety has been that a Committee should 
be appointed in order that he may have an 
opportunity of clearing his character. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Ferrand) has acted quite right in not 
making any statement on this occasion. 
Whatever that statement might have been, 
and however accurate, it must have been 
an ex parte one ; and I think it would be 
a great impropriety to make an ex parte 
statement when a Committee is to be ap- 
pointed. I say nothing of the case of Mr. 
Wilde. I know nothing of the question 
relating to him ; but it is due to an ab- 
sent man to say, that from the admis- 
sion of the Attorney General, and from 
what has transpired, the charges made 
against him seem of a frivolous character. 
What the House is interested in, and 
the country also, let me impress it on 
the Government, is, that the inquiry 
should be a real and bond fide inquiry. 
That the inquiry should be, as far as our 
forms and powers admit of, one of a judi- 
cial nature. And whatI would suggest 
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to the Government for their considera- 
tion is, and I hope that they will adopt 
it, that it should not be referred to a mere 
Select Committee, in which both sides of 
the House are represented. Upon a ques- 
tion of this kind the existence of party 
ought not to be admitted, and I think we 
ought to leave it to the Committee of 
Elections. Let the appointment of a Com- 
mittee be left to the Committee of Elec- 
tions. I think it should be composed of 
not less than seven and not more than nine 
Members, but this may be left for further 
consideration. The House, I am sure, 
will accept the judgment of such Commit- 
tee with confident trust and satisfaction ; 
and what is of more importance, it would 
act on the public mind in the same spirit. 
I trust, therefore, we shall understand that 
these matters will not be left to the mere 
routine method and be referred to a Select 
Committee in the usual manner ; but that 
they will be referred to a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Elections— 
the only course, I am confident, that will 
give satisfaction to the House or the coun- 
try. 
Nite. ROEBUCK: I should like to know 
how the Government feel as to what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes. I am 
quite sure this ought to be a judicial in- 
quiry, and that the country will not be 
satisfied if this is made a party question. 
I therefore hope that, in order to withdraw 
this question from party considerations, we 
shal] have some intimation that the Go- 
vernment accept the proposal. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Government 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) that this inquiry ought 
to be thorough, searching, and impartial, 
and if the House is of opinion that it will 
be best conducted by a limited number of 
Gentlemen nominated by the Committee of 
Selection the Government will be ready 
to adopt that course. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that notice should be given by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ferrand), and if that 
is done, and the House should concur in 
the proposal, there will be no opposition 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. HEYGATE: I am glad that this 
inquiry is to be granted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The present case, however, 
is not the only one affecting the high legal 
personage in question. I regret very much 
to say that there are painful rumours con- 
nected with another case of a similar kind, 
in which a highly respectable gentleman 
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has been attempted to be foreed out of his 
position. That attempt, however, has failed, 
and that gentleman has successfully re- 
sisted an inquiry for which there was no 
foundation. That inquiry having been 
instituted without sufficient cause naturally 
excited much sympathy on the part of 
friends, and some excitement in the county 
in which he was a resident. I will not, 
however, go into that case on the present 
oceasion, and I will only express a hope 
that the Lord Chancellor will come out of 
the inquiry unstained. At the same time, 
it will be perfectly impossible to allow all 
these rumours, which I trust are un- 
founded, to circulate without full and 
searching inquiry. 

Mr. MALINS: Sir, as a member of 
the professsion the head of which is eon- 
cerned in this inquiry, I must express my 
hearty concurrence in the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) and 
my satisfaction that the Government have 
acceded to it. It is au inquiry in which 
I and every other Member of the legal pro- 
fession feel the deepest interest. I have 
been long on terms of intimacy with the 
noble and learned Lord in question, for 
whose great talents I have the deepest 
admiration, and whose character I most 
aincerely hope will come clear out of the 
inquiry. It is not a light matter that such 
imputations should be cast upon the head 
of the profession to which I belong. There 
is nothing in which the country has a 
greater interest than that the administration 
of justice should be pure and the head of it 
above suspicion. I support the inquiry 
because I act on the belief that these 
imputations are unfounded; but I agree 
that such an inquiry ought not to be 
conducted by a miscellaneous Committee 
selected in the usual manner from both 
sides of the House, and which might be 
open to party considerations. I would 
even suggest that no Gentleman of the 
legal profession should be on the Com- 
mittee, for the inquiry would be one— 
affecting as it does the character and posi- 
tion of the head of the profession—in 
which it is impossible that any of us 
could sit with satisfaction to ourselves or 
advantage to the country. In the hands 
of a Committee appointed by the Committee 
of Selection an impartial inquiry will take 
place, which will, I hope and believe, re- 
move those suspicions which have so long 
attached to the noble and learned Lord’s 
name. On the other hand, if it should 
turn out that there has been a practice of 
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driving out of office persons who are ca- 
pable of remaining in office and discharging 
their duties for the purpose of replacing 
them by the friends and connections of the 
noble and learned Lord, no man will more 
decidedly join than myself in condemning 
practices so disereditable to the head of 
the profession, and so calculated to bring 
the administration of justice into reproach. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I am not 
going to offer any opposition to the pro- 
posal that this matter should be referred 
to a Committee to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. I do not share 
in the absolute belief in the impartiality of 
such a Committee which appears to pre- 
vail ; but that opinion, I know, is cherished 
with the fondness of a religious belief, and 
I should be sorry to disturb it. I shall be 
glad to see this impartial Committee when 
it is nominated, and I will indulge in the 
charitable hope that it will realize all that 
is expected of it. But I own I am alarmed 
at the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Malins). His proposal to 
strike out all the lawyers would simply be 
braining the Committee—it would simply 
be taking out all its brains. At all events, 
it would be taking out all the brains that 
are available for this purpose. What pos- 
sible idea can we have of a judicial inquiry 
from which all lawyers are excluded ? Who 
is to cross-examine? Who is to probe 
the case—who but those whose regular 
training and talent in the performance of 
the duties that are necessary to the dis- 
covery of the truth, which do not come to 
a man instinctively, but only after long 
study and experience? In addition to the 
five or seven impartial Members I should 
prefer to have two thoroughly partial law- 
yers, whose duty it would be to conduct 
the case on either side. Because I do not 
see how the case is to be proved at all, or 
how these charges are to be followed home, 
if you merely throw them down before the 
Committee and tell the Members to make 
the best of them. There is another point 
which I would also suggest. The Govern- 
ment must be well aware of the truth of 
what the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Heygate) says, that these are not the only 
rumours which have been current. Several 
of these bankruptcy appointments have 
been subjected to imputations precisely 
similar. I do not suggest that those im- 
putations are true, because I have, of 
course, no knowledge on the subject ; but 
there is a strong primd facie case on their 
behalf, and 1 do not think the public will 
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be satisfied unless these charges, especially 
those which have taken a palpable form, 
are referred to this Committee. Another 
reason is that, if the promoters of this case 
are to be believed, the issue may be whe- 
ther the Lord Chancellor is to be believed 
or the Hon. Richard Bethell. That I am 
told is the issue that will be presented to 
the Committee. Everybody knows that in 
issues of this kind you have to look to 
private character and other corroborative 
circumstances to judge between the wit- 
nesses whose testimony is opposed to each 
other. For that purpose it is necessary 
that the Committee should have the power 
of examining into the mode in which the 
Lord Chancellor has made other bank- 
ruptey appointments which have become 
the subject of public animadversion. Be- 
cause, if it turn out that his general ap- 
pointments have been pure, it would afford 
a strong presumption in his favour in the 
present case; and, on the other hand, if 
it should turn out that a general system of 
nepotism bordering on corruption has been 
going on, there would be a strong pre- 
sumption that the evidence in this case 
which bears against the Lord Chancellor 
is reliable. I hope the Government will 
consent to extend the basis of the inquiry 
so as to include one or two other promi- 
nent cases, and I hope also that the con- 
stitution of the Committee will be such as 
not only to insure an impartial judgment, 
but a thorough investigation. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I really think 
we are going a little too far in the matter 
at present. As the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Ferrand) had given notice of 
moving for this Committee, I came down 
like other Members who were interested in 
the subject, to hear his statement. I was 
rather surprised to learn, when I came to 
the House, that the Government had con- 
sented to the Committee, and thought that 
nothing could be more fair and ready than 
the statement of the Lord Chancellor that 
he courted inquiry. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite very properly abstained from mak- 
ing any statement in moving for the Com- 
mittee. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) made 
a suggestion with which I entirely agree, 
which was received in a very proper spirit 
by the Government, the Home Secretary 
stating that they desired the inquiry 
should be searching and judicial, and 
therefore they agreed to the nomination 
of the Committee by the Committee 
of Selection. I think it would have 
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been better if the discussion had ended; is a slur upon the profession of which the 
there. But the hon. and learned Member | able and learned Lord is the head, and a 
for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), not satisfied | stigma upon the many eminent men who 
with leaving the matter to the Committee | have preceded him in his high office, to 
of Selection, made a suggestion that there | say that such a course as I have described 
should be no lawyers upon the Committee, | must have been followed by them. I am 
whereupon we have the noble Lord the} not going to prejudge the case, nor to 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) | refer to rumours that are current, but I 
rising immediately afterwards and declaring | would say, cast off all party and personal 
that the Committee would be useless with- | feelings, let the matter be fully and im- 
out lawyers, and he hoped that the inquiry | partially inquired into, and then the opi- 
would be extended beyond the case referred | nion of the country will be that the proper 
to in the notice of Motion to other cases| course had been taken to ascertain the 
which had been spoken of in public. If, | truth or falsehood of statements affecting 
as is supposed, we are approaching the | the conduct of a high officer of State. 
end of the Session, it is certain that the Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: As 
inquiry thus extended would not be brought | the question is to be referred to a 
to a close until the very end of the Session. | Select Committee, I do not think it 
It appears to me that in the first instance | is desirable that this discussion should 
this particular case should be submitted to | be prolonged. The hon. Member for De- 
a Committee, which, after a judicial in- | vonport (Mr. Ferrand) in a manner which 
quiry, will report to the House, and upon | became him, made no statement in moving 
that report a discussion will arise upon all | for the Committee, and the right hon. 
points connected with the appointments | Gentleman the Member for Bucks (Mr. 
made by the Lord Chancellor, and it will | Disraeli) also abstained from discussing the 
be competent fur any hon. Member to make subject. I regret that the noble Lord the 
any other matter the subject of a separate | Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) 
Motion. I do not think we ought to over- | should have enlarged the discussion, and 
burden this Committee with a number of | I think it would be better row to agree to 
cases, which would lead to an inconve- the Motion at once. 
niently protracted inquiry. | Mr. AYRTON: The right hon. Gen- 
Mr. HADFIELD: ‘I am ata loss to| tleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
understand the crime imputed to the Lord man) objects to extending the inquiry, 
Chancellor. I have always understood that | because it would oceupy too much time ; 
Lord Chancellors are in the habit of exer- | but that is hardly a view which the House 
cising great patronage, and that they fa- | ought to adopt, although it appears to me 
vour their relations. If anybody believes | that there are serious reasons why the 
that they exercise it for the benefit of ; Committee should not proceed beyond the 
strangers, or of merit, he must be very | question which is immediately before us. 
innocent indeed, It happens that at the |I think it would be a dangerous thing if 
present moment there are three sinecures | upon vague insinuations unaccompanied by 
of £8,000 each which have been enjoyed | facts, such as we have heard from the hon. 
for half a century, and one indeed for | Member for Leicester (Mr. Heygate), the 
nearly a century. Talk of exercising pa- | House was immediately to set about in- 
tronage for the benefit of relatives! Why | quiring into them. The right hon. Gen- 
the practice has been associated with the | tleman the Member for Stroud says, that 
history of the country since the time of | if you embark upon an extended inquiry 
Bacon. I believe that the present attack | it would not be finished until the end of 
upon an individual is suggested more by | the Session, but that is not a reason for 
political motives than by justice. not extending the inquiry if it be needful. 
Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE: The hon. | My objection is that the House ought not 
Gentleman has wasted a vast deal of vir-| to be carried away by all sorts of rumours, 
tuous indignation, but he does not seem to | and that we ought not to recognize any 
notice that there is a vast distinction between | facts to be inquired into until some hon. 
a Lord Chancellor who simply exercised his | Member holds himself responsible for their 
patronage in favour of his relatives, which, | presentation to the House. When any 
no doubt, had frequently been done, and a} grievance has a solid foundation there is 
Lord Chancellor who took a course by which | no difficulty in finding some Member to 
offices became vacant in order to fill them | bring it before the House. 
up by the appointment of his relatives. It| Motion agreed to. 
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And on Tuesday, May 30, Committee nominated 
as follows:—Epwarp CaristopHeR EGERTON, esq., 
Tuomas Wiiu1aM Evans, esq., Epwarp Howes, 
esq., Colonel the hon. E. G. Doveras Pennant, 
Henry Hussey Vivian, esq.,and The Lord Apvo- 
cate and Witu14m Bovitt, esq., to examine wit- 
nesses, but without the power of voting. 


CERTIFICATES OF MARRIAGE, &c, DUTIES 
REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Frneussoy, Bill to 
repeal so much of the Act 55 Geo. III., cap. 184, 
as imposes a Stamp Duty of Five Shillings on 
Certificates of Marriage, and of any persons 
having received the Holy Sacrament, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir James Fercusson, Mr. Dun- 
Lop, and Mr. Biacksury, 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(wo. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under “‘ The General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to East- 
bourne, Clevedon, Herne Bay, Liandrillo, and 
Pensarn. 

Resolution reported, 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Miner 
Gisson, and Mr. Hurr. 


LIBEL BILL—{Bu 33.]} 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
rose to move the second reading of the Bill 
introduced by him to amend the law of 
libel. The time had, he believed, come 
when the law of libel should be so altered 
as to remove anomalies which he hoped to 
show existed in it. The subject was one 
that could be considered in the present day 
apart from party politics, because the time 
was long gone by when the law of libel 
was used as an engine to stifle opinion or 
urge party views. A Bill was introduced 
by Mr. Fox, which had become the Magna 
Charta of the press of this country. That 
Bill took away from the Judges the right 
of saying what was a libel and transferred 
it to the jury. Various unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made between 1830 and 1837 
to amend the law of libel, but nothing was 
done until 1843. In the year 1843 a 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
law as it then existed, and on their Report 
a Bill was introduced by Lord Campbell, 
and was known in the profession as ‘* Lord 
Campbell's Act.”’ It effected several bene- 
ficial alterations in the law, but it did not 
carry out all the Amendments which the 
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noble and learned Lord wished to see 
adopted. In 1856 an action for libel was 
brought against the proprietor of a Durham 
newspaper, for publishing a speech deli- 
vered at a public meeting, and excited con- 
siderable attention. In consequence of the 
decision in that case, Lord Campbell in- 
troduced a second Bill, which did not pass. 
Several of its provisions were embodied in 
the present measure. As the law now 
stands, a party who considers himself li- 
belled might proceed either by civil action 
or by indictment in a criminal court against 
the defendant. He had divided his Bill 
into two parts; the first related to criminal 
proceedings, and the second to civil pro- 
ceedings, but he did not propose to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench in granting criminal informations 
in cases of libel. Criminal proceedings in- 
volved a stigma on the person charged, and 
a malicious person anxious to carry out 
malicious views might resort to criminal 
proceedings, whereby he closed the mouth 
of the defendant, who, if he could be ex- 
amined, might be the only person who 
could speak to the truth or falsehood of 
the charge. The defendant had no right 
of challenge; the prosecutor had. It was 
a harassing mode of proceeding, and might 
be kept hanging over the head of a party 
for an indefinite period of time. It also 
involved the person proceeded against in a 
great expense. Often it had been made 
an engine of oppression. These were ano- 
malies which ought no longer to exist. In 
Scotland there could be no private prose- 
cution for libel. There the aggrieved party 
must proceed by civil action for damages, 
a course which, if adopted in this country, 
would give the defendant an opportunity of 
being heard in his own defence. He did 
not go so far as to propose the abolition 
of criminal prosecutions for libel, because 
there might be cases in which the proceed- 
ing by indictment was the preferable one. 
But he proposed this limitation, that no 
criminal prosecution for libel should be in- 
stituted without the consent of the Attor- 
ney or Solicitor General. He also proposed 
that in every prosecution for libel the de- 
fendant should be admissible as a witness. 
There was a Bill before the House for 
making this applicable to all cases; but in 
eases of libel such a provision was espe- 
cially desirable, for the prosecutor had the 
power of instituting a civil proceeding, and 
he might adopt the criminal process merely 
for the malicious purpose of closing the 
defendant’s mouth. So far with regard to 
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proceeding by indictment or criminal in- 
formation. With regard to eivil proceed- 
ing, the main provision of the Bill was 
to make persons who delivered libellous 
speeches at public meetings where reporters 
were present, answerable to the party 
libelled — instead of the newspaper pro- 
prietors—as if they had written and pub- 
lished the libel themselves. There*was a 
great distinction, as was well known, be- 
tween the law of slander and the law of 
libel. He did not think that distinction 
ought to be allowed to continue in cases 
where a party made a libellous speech at 
a public meeting for the very purpose of 
publishing it to the world. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it had been sug- 
gested that it was very desirable, when an 
hon. Member was displeased with the state 
of the House, that he should rise in his 
place and publicly make that statement. 
He was displeased with the then appear- 
ance of the House, and he begged to call 
the Speaker’s attention to the circum- 
stance. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were not 


present ; House counted, and 40 Members | 


not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Ten o’clock till Thursday. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 25, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—-Supriyr—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 22] reported. 

Postic Birrs—Inland Revenue Actsi*, Reso- 

lutions [May 23] reported. 

Ordered — London Brokers*; Inland Revenue 
Acts *; Wick and Ayr Burghs Election.* 

First Reading—Wick and Ayr Burghs Election * 
[166]; London Brokers * [167]; Pier and Har- 
bour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * [168]. 

Second Reading— Fire Brigade (Metropolis) 
[153]; Record of Title (Ireland) [151] ; 
County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction [150] ; 
Inclosure * (No. 2) [154]; Railways Clauses * 
(114). 

Committee—Bank Notes Issue (re-comm.) [123] ; 
Procurators (Scotland) (re-comm.)* [157]; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 3) 
(re-comm.) * 132]; Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) 
Acts Amendment * [139]; Inns of Court * 
[44]; Roads and Bridges (Scotland) * [101]. 

Report — Bank Notes Issue [123]; Procurators 
(Scotland) (re-comm.) * [157] ; al Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 3) (re-comm.) * [152] ; 
Smoke Nuisance (Scotland) Acts Amendment * 
[139]; Inns of Court* [44]; Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) * [101]. 
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Y as amended — Bank Notes Issue 
[123] ; Churches and Chapels Exemption (Scot- 
land)* [147]; Dogs Regulation (Ireland) 


127). 
ird Reading — Union Chargeability [155]; 


Partnership Amendment [156]; General Post 
Office (Additional Site)* [94]; Ecclesiastical 
Leasing Act (1858) Amendment * [140] ; Public 
House Closing Act (1864) Amendment [159], 
and passed, 


THE CASE OF MR. ST. JOHN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, In what 
way the Government propose to give effect 
to the Recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs that the services of 
their late Senior Surveyor General, Mr. 
St. John, should be recognized in some 
special manner ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the Trea- 
sury had no funds at their disposal, with 
which they could meet any case of this 
kind. Mr. St. John died in the public 
service, and the Pension Acts absolutely 
gave the Treasury no authority, however 
strong the claim might be, to grant an 
allowance to the widows and families of 
public officers. The Comuiissioners of 
Customs were anxious to obtain pensions 
out of the fund attached to the Civil List, 
but he was not aware whether his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government had 
been able to comply with their request. 


IRELAND—THE POLICE IN TIPPERARY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LANIGAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in the distribution of the Constabulary 
Force in the several counties and towns in 
Ireland contemplated in the Constabulary 
Foree (Ireland) Act Amendment, Bill he 
intends to withdraw the extra Police from 
the county of Tipperary, who have no 
duties to perform, and are paid out of the 
local rates. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that the extra force of police causing 
a large additional burden on the county 
had been sent into Tipperary on the requi- 
sition of the magistrates, and it was only 
en a requisition ~ the magistrates that 
they could be withdrawn. If the hon. 
Gentleman could induce the magistrates to 
petition the Government for their with- 
drawal they would only be too happy to 
acquiesce in their request. 
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NAVY—THE “BELLEROPHON,” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he will state the following particulars 
relating to Her Majesty’s Ship Bellero- 

hon :—The date of the Order of the Board 
of Admirality for the building of the Belle- 
rophon, date of approval of design, under 
the signature of the Board; date when 
floated out ; condition when floated ; were 
decks laid when she was floated ; what 
number of armour-plates will be required 
to plate the Vessel according to the 
approved design ; what number of armour- 
plates were on the Vessel when floated ; 
and estimated time of her completion ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied 
that the drawing of the Bellerophon was 
approved by the Admiralty on the 23rd of 
July, 1863; that the actual commence- 
ment of the Bellerophon took place on 
the 28th of December, 1863; and that 
she was undocked on the 26th of April, 
1865, when she was in perfect readiness 
for receiving her engines, boilers, and 
lower masts, which had been pat into 
her. When she was undocked there were 
3,050 tons of material worked into her 
including 440 tons of armour-plate. There 
remained to be worked into her about 
1,200 tons of material, including about 
630 tons of armour-plate; and she would 


probably be completely ready for sea | 


the end of November next. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 
| BILL 155.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
after what had taken place in previous 
discussions, the House would not be sur- 
prised if he made a few observations which 
would be somewhat in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation. The House would re- 
collect that during the course of the dis- 
cussions in previous stages he had already 
taken exception to the wholesale charges 
made against all parts of England, and 
especially against the county of Oxford in 
whieh he lived. It was said that there 
had been a great and sweeping destruction 
and demolition of cottages throughout the 
agricultural districts, for the purpose of 
clearing off the poor. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor 
Law Board represented those acts as 
tyrannical, and made some strong remarks 
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as regarded the county which he had the 
honour and pleasure of representing. It 
was stated that though the population of 
the county was nearly stationary the po- 
pulation of its principal city had actually 
decreased ; and that consequently the rest 
of the county must have increased in popu- 
lation. He wished to question both these 
statements, which appeared on unquestion- 
able authority to be erroneous. When the 
first of them was made he expressed great 
doubt about it, and he had since referred to 
figures, which made it plain to any one 
who looked at the census how the mis- 
take had arisen. The city of Oxford was 
described in part of the Census of 1861 as 
a union with a population of about 20,000. 
It would be perfectly true that if the 
Oxford Union was taken to represent the 
city of Oxford, lower figures would show 
a trifling decrease ; but when you came to 
take a larger area than one union—namely, 
the area of the cess—which was set forth 
in the detailed portion of the census, you 
found that not only had the population of 
Oxford not decreased, but had actually 
increased. The actual population of Ox- 
ford in 1861 was 27,533 ; its population 
in 1851 was 27,388, which showed a slight 
increase in the ten years; but even those 
figures did not exhibit the whole truth of 
the matter. As stated in a footnote of the 
Census Returns in 1861 the University 
was “down,” in 1851 it was ‘‘up,’’ a 
circumstance which made a difference of 
700 or 800 persons. He had therefore 
shown that the argument for an increase 
having taken place in the county population 
founded on the decrease in the population 
of the capital completely fell to the ground. 
The premisses being wrong, the conclusion 
founded upon them was also erroneous. 
He would illustrate the mistake in a still 
stronger manner by mentioning the cases 
of Banbury and Chipping Norton, two im- 
portant towns, one of them of considerable 
size. In 1831 the population of the for- 
mer town was 5,900, in 1861 it was 
9,139 ; the population of Chipping Nor- 
ton was 2,262 in 1831, it was 3,111 in 
1861. The census showed that the in- 
crease had been in the towns and not in 
the rural districts. He now came to a 
larger question. Having disposed of four- 
teen or fifteen places which had been men- 
tioned in the first instance, the right hon- 
Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers) replied by 
firing eighty places at him—a pretty good 
discharge to come at a man without notice. 
He had gone through those places and 
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uped them. Out of the eighty he took 
thirty-four cases in which the decrease of 
houses in no instance exceeded three for 
any one case. The number of houses in 
those thirty-four places was 2,563 ; and 
the whole diminution in ten years had been 
sixty-five houses. But what was the num- 
ber of unoccupied houses? No less than 
ninety-one. Were proprietors to keep up 
houses for which there were no occupants? 
If not, why should such cases be brought 
forward to show that landlords were pulling 
down houses in order to clear off the 
poor? He now came to twenty-nine other 
places in which the numbers varied above 
three, and he would first call attention to 
three or four parishes which were within 
eight or ten miles of the place in which he 
lived himself — namely, Charlton, Great 
Milton, Little Milton, and Great Hazley. 
In one of these the decrease was fourteen 
houses, in another eight, and in a third 
four. These were perfectly open parishes, 
so that the diminution must have been the 
natural result of the law of supply and de- 
mand. To show how dangerous it was to 
jump to a conclusion upon an insufficient 
nowledge of facts he would instance the 
case of Littte Milton, the population of which 
was stated in the Report to have greatly 
diminished in consequence of the demoli- 
tion of cottages. Some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago the proprietor of that 
parish, finding it to be over full, put his 
hand into his pocket, and assisted a great 
number of the inhabitants to emigrate. No 
doubt many of the cases relied upon in 
the Report as proofs of the tyranny of 
landowners were capable of an equally easy 
and innocent explanation. In that parish 
at the present moment there were four un- 
occupied houses. This parish also furnished 
an instance of the good feeling between 
the labourers and their masters, for when 
a number of rioters from a neighbouring 
county attacked and destroyed the property 
of the landowners, the inhabitants came 
forward the next morning and identified 
every mother’s son engaged in the riot. 
Dr. Hunter referred to some parishes in 
which he said nothing had been done to 
inerease labourers’ house accommodation, 
but he (Mr. Henley) found that in Chester- 
ton the number of cottages in 1831 was 
83, and in 1861 it was 89; in Blackthorn 
the number of cottages in 1831 was 81, 
and in 1861 it was 90; in Clifton, in 1831, 
it was 54, and in 1861 it was 63, and in 
the last-named parish, which comprised 
670 acres, there had been several houses 
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pulled down; but he would ask how a 
population of 244 could be properly main- 
tained there? In the parish of Hook's 
Norton there were 313 houses in 1831, and 
347 in 1861, and the number of unin- 
habited houses was 18. Then came nine 
places—three of them market towns— 
Henley, Woodstock, and Witney, and 
which could not be said to be under the 
control of tyrannical landlords; the remain- 
ing six being parishes in the city of Ox- 
ford, St. Peter’s, Holywell, St. Mary the 
Virgin, St. Aldat’s, St. Peter Baily, and St. 
Michael, and in the whole of thesethere were 
72 uninhabited houses. In some of these 
places, such as Woodstock, which had been 
famous for the manufacture of gloves, em- 
ployment had declined; but in the county 
within fifteen years past the wages had 
inereased 10 or 12 per cent, and there could 
not have been an increase of wages if there 
had not been a decrease of people. He 
had now gone through most of the parishes; 
six or seven of them were very peculiar, 
being cut off from the rest of the county; 
and, looking to Abingdon, in the two 
parishes of St. Helen and St. Nicholas, he 
found that in the former case there was a 
diminution from 1,225 to 1,292, and in the 
latter casefrom 151 to 147. “He had been 
at the trouble to analyse the condition be- 
tween 1831 and 1861 of a great number 
of the parishes in Oxfordshire, and his 
own surprise was that, having regard to 
the course of events, the diminution of 
houses was not much larger than it 
seemed to be. It was an absurdity to say 
that the conduct of landowners could have 
any effect in reducing the population of 
those places in which there were many 
unoceupied houses. So far from the poor 
being driven into the towns the town of 
Abingdon was pulling down its cottages 
in consequence of the decrease in the 
number of the labouring classes. He 
trusted he had stated what was necessary 
in reference to the eighty fresh shots that 
had been fired at his head. He did not 
pretend to account for the diminution of 
the population in the places referred to, 
which might be owing to various causes. 
Then, with reference to the Bill itself. 
They were told they were quite mistaken 
with regard to it. The leading journal 
described the Bill as being simply a mea- 
sure for bettering the position of the agri- 
cultural labourers by removing the tempta- 
tion at present existing to reduce the 
amount of cottage accommodation avail- 
able for their use. That was not his view 
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of the matter, as he did not believe in the 
existence of any such temptation. In his 
judgment, there were two or three other 
strong reasons that had not been referred 
to which induced many people to regard 
the Bill favourably. One reason was, the 
prospect it held out of greater facility of 
management and a greater simplification of 
theaccounts. Another matter which hecould 
not avoid believing had had some influence 
upon the increasing majorities by which 
the Bill had been supported was that in 
the re-distribution of charge which it would 
effect, three-fourths of the parishes would 
gain at the expense of the other fourth; 
and it did so happen, no doubt quite acci- 
dentally, that among the gainers were all 
the large towns, and an enormous number 
of the boroughs which returned Members 
to that House. There was one thing he 
had been more and more astonished at : he 
was anxious to do away with all removals; 
he had no means of judging of the feel- 
ing of those who supported the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he should have thought 
that the supporters of the Bill would have 
been only too glad to give such a boon to 
the poor, for that it would be a boon no 
one had ever denied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who knew the trim of those who 
supported him better than he could do, said 
that the measure itself was a proper one, 
but he opposed it because he (Mr. Henley) 
had suggested it. Many persons had 
thought that such a measure would in- 
crease the charge in particular places, but 
that cireumstance could, of course, have 
no influence with Gentlemen who were 
supporting this Bill merely because it would 
confer a boon upon the poor. It did, how- 
ever, appear to him to be, to say the least, 
problematical whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would at any future time be able 
to carry such a measure if when he was 
giving to his supporters a large pecuniary 
benefit they would not consent to do that 
which might in a slight degree diminish 
its value. The House did not know one 
half of the suffering that arose from the 
law of removal even as it was now 
limited. Let them take such a case 
as this:—A man came to this or to 
any other city, married, lived ten, twelve, 
or twenty years, had children, and died. 
If his widow, in order to obtain a less 
costly residence, went into another parish 
her irremovability was gone, and she 
and her children were liable to be carried 
away forty, fifty, or 100 miles, to some 
place where she had never been before, 
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and where she knew no one. Even if 
she was fortunate enough or well-advised 
enough to remain in the parish in which 
her husband died, all her children over 
seven years of age might be torn from 
her and carried a hundred miles away. 
That, however, was only part of the evil 
which the House was continuing as burdens 
upon the backs of the poor. The main cause 
for the alteration of the law of removal was 
what occurred in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts during the periods of distress in 1839 
and 1842, when it was found that many 
persons who were in the greatest distress 
would not apply for relief lest they should 
be removed. The same thing was going 
on now both in London and elsewhere, and 
the result was that the public were repeat- 
edly shocked by the occurrence of cases in 
which distress actually resulted in the death 
of the sufferer. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had the means of giving 
the House accurate information upon this 
subject, and if that was the case it ought 
not to be withheld. It was a most im- 
portant part of the subject, and the Return 
of removals throughout the kingdom which 
had been presented to the House was in- 
tended to illustrate it. By the kindness of 
the vestry clerk he had obtained informa- 
tion as to the state of things in the parish 
in which they were now sitting, and he 
found that in 1862 there were 100 cases, 
including 263 persons, in which inquiries 
were commenced, but in order to avoid 
removal the applicants for relief ceased to 
make themselves chargeable. In 1864 the 
number of persons of whom that might be 
said amounted to 306. Some of these 
people might have had the good fortune to 
obtain employment, but many of them had, 
no doubt, gone down to the lowest dregs 
of distress, perhaps crime, rather than be 
torn away from the places in which they 
had lived nearly all their lives. This in- 
formation was stated by those who had 
fnrnished it to him to be a part of a Return 
to the House of Commons. If that was the 
case, the Return presented to the House 
must have been shorn of a material fact. 
He had stated before that in his judgment, 
as far as the rural districts were concerned, 
the change introduced by this Bill would 
not be for the benefit of the poor. He 
said that because henceforward every union 
would be exactly in the position of a large 
parish, and he had noticed that whenever 
pressure came, the labouring population— 
he would not use the word “ poor ”—were 
not so well employed in large parishes as 
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they were in more limited areas. The 
best thing for a working man was regular 
employment, at the best wages he could 
obtain, and anything which tended to de- 
prive him of that chance of employment 
was, no matter how he was dealt with 
after he had been made a pauper, injurious 
to him. That was another reason why he 
deplored this Bill. All measures such as 
this depended upon a balance of conve- 
niences and inconveniences. If they had 
got rid of removability, he believed that 
the benefit to the poor would have been 
so great that they might have risked the 
other consequences of this Bill ; but the 
House was about to adopt a measure which 
would confer no benefit upon the poor, and 
had refused to accept one which would 
have been greatly for their advantage, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman, for some 
unaccountable reason, had said, “If I 
accept your Amendment I shall wreck my 
Bill.””, Why the right hon. Gentleman 
should have such an opinion of his sup- 
porters as to suppose that when they were 
receiving a considerable boon they would 
hesitate to consent to what would confer a 
double benefit upon the poor, because in 
some places it might increase the charge 
upon the rates, he could notimagine. His 
objections to the Bill remained in full force; 
but it was not his intention again to trouble 
the House to divide against it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, before the House 
went to a division upon this question he 
should like to offer a few words in re- 
ference to some charges which had been 
preferred at a former stage of this mea- 
sure by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board against 
that part of the country with which he 
(Mr. Bentinck) had the honour to be con- 
nected, reading from the remarkable Re- 
port from which it appeared the right hon. 
Gentleman had received his information. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I got my 
figures from the Agricultural Society of 
Norfolk. 

Mr. BENTINCK: Wherever the right 
hon. Gentleman obtained his information, 
the statements he had made in respect to 
the county of Norfolk were as inaccurate 
as those contained in the Report relating 
to the county of Oxford. He would tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that both the 
oars and the number of houses in 

is county were much on the increase. 
He was glad in having this opportunity of 
exculpating his part of the country from 
the unfounded charges which had been 
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brought against it, and which ought never 
to have been made. His strong objection 
to this Bill was its hypocritical character, 
Its professed object was to benefit the 
poor, and yet they had not had one word 
from the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to that object, with the exception of the 
allegation of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Bill would no longer allow the 
continuance of the inducement to landed 
proprietors to pull down the houses of the 
poor and to get rid of the inmates. Now 
he thought that they ought to have had 
some statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to how the poor were to be bene- 
fited by this Bill. The opinion to which 
he (Mr. Bentinck) had arrived after all he 
had heard and seen was this, that so far 
from the poor deriving any benefit from 
the measure, in many cases it would occa- 
sion a large amount of suffering. It ap- 
peared to him that amongst the aged and 
unskilled labourers a vast amount of hard- 
ship would arise from the operation of this 
measure. He, therefore, contended that 
the Bill was one of a hypocritical charac- 
ter, professing to benefit the poor and yet 
containing clauses which in their opera- 
tion would materially damage their posi- 
tion. He concurred with his right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Henley) in thinking that there 
was something extremely suspicious in the 
character of this Bill. It was remarkable 
that just immediately preceding the general 
election a Bill should be framed by the Go- 
vernment which, upon close investigation, 
was shown to be a measure obviously 
framed to confer a peculiar benefit upon 
boroughs and towns, and, at the same 
time, to damage the position of the rural 
districts surrounding them. The circum- 
stances alluded to by his right hon. Friend 
tended to show that the Bill was certainly 
of a somewhat exceptionable character. In 
whatever light they viewed it, one result 
at all events would arise from its operation 
—namely, that it would benefit in a pe- 
cuniary sense a large number of towns, 
whilst it would inevitably prejudice to the 
same amount the rural districts surround- 
ing them. Now it was well to understand 
what the nature of the Bill was, and how 
it would operate before they went to the 
country. It should be known that under 
this Bill the interests of the rural popula- 
tion would be sacrificed to benefit those of 
the towns. At an earlier stage of the Bill 
he ventured to ask the sanction of the 
House to a proposal which he believed 
would tend to counteract the injustice 
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which this Bill in its present shape would 
inevitably occasion to the rural districts. 
That proposal was to give power for the 
re-distribution of the rating areas. That 
proposal, however, was negatived by a ma- 
jority of the House. He would make no 
further opposition to the measure. In con- 
clusion, he would only express a hope that 
the change which he had failed to make 
in the Bill would be effected in another 
place, and that the provisions of the mea- 
sure would be so modified as to render it 
one of less injustice to the rural districts 
of this country. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. P. Villiers) by his Bill, 
instead of settling matters, was unsettling 
everything. The right hon. Gentleman 
had gone back to the large areas which 
were tried in the time of Elizabeth, but 
were reduced again; which were again 
tried in the time of Charles II. and again 
reduced. They were likewise tried in Ire- 
land, but were subsequently reduced be- 
cause it was found impossible to work them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
great sympathy for the rural poor, but it 
was not known to him perhaps that the 
rural population were the longest lived of 
the whole community. He (Mr. Knight) 
had applied to the Registrar General for 
some statistics upon this subject, when 
that funetionary placed in his hand the 
following ‘information — namely, that the 
rural population were 15 per cent longer 
lived than the urban population. Of the 
rural population 33 per cent were the 
labouring population. Now that 33 per 
cent were much longer lived than the 
remaining 55 per cent of the rural po- 
pulation generally. That was to say, a 
man of twenty years of age of the labour- 
ing population of a rural district might 
reasonably expect to live two years and 
nine months longer than one of the remain- 
ing classes of the rural population. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it was for the 
good of the working classes he had brought 
forward this Bill, but he had made admis- 
sions as to some of its provisions, that he 
did not expect they would gain anything 
by it. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
the farmers would be benefited by this 
measure because they would not be obliged 
to employ partially infirm labourers, and 
their rates would be reduced. Now, how 
those two things were consistent with an 
increased benefit to the poor, to him (Mr. 
Knight, did not appear. Mr.{Chadwick 
and those other gentlemen with whom the 
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right hon. Gentleman was connected in 
1837, at the time of the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, stated that 
their object was to reduce the rates to 
the lowest possible amount for the relief 
of the poor; and in order to effect that 
object they endeavoured to lessen, year 
by year, the numbers receiving out-door re- 
lief, and to oblige the poor to go into 
the union workhouse. The consequence 
was, there was not a town in the country 
that was not full of chartists; great dis- 
content arose, the whole kingdom was al- 
most in a state of rebellion, and the people 
were levying arms in every town in Eng- 


‘land, which culminated in Frost’s outbreak 


in South Wales. That state of things 
was only remedied by the great alterations 
made in the Poor Law Act, which tended 
to enlarge the classes of poor persons who 
had a claim to out-door relief. The great 
argument used in this House in connection 
with the present Bill was what was called 
the close parish case. The right hon. 
Gentleman had it in his power, if any 
such cases existed within his knowledge, 
to bring forward such cases and to probe 
them, but he had done nothing of the 
sort. If such places existed, nothing 
could have been easier for him than 
to have laid before the House specific in- 
formation as to the counties in which they 
were to be found, and the persons who had 
reduced the number of houses on their 
properties. That, nevertheless, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not done. The first 
time the close parish cry was raised 
was in the examination of the evidence 
taken before the Committee of 1847. But 
the only evidence heard on that subject 
was of a hearsay character, no specific in- 
stances were brought forward. The late 
Mr. Charles Buller appointed Commis- 
sioners to investigate the close parish 
question, and to discover the parishes in 
which the demolitions occurred. Those 
Commissioners produced by name a great 
number of alleged cases of that character. 
A reference, however, to the census, 
showed that those allegations were wholly 
unfounded, that the number of houses in- 
stead of having diminished had largely in- 
ereased, and Mr. Baines in bringing in his 
Bill for union rating in 1854 thought it 
wiser to drop that part of his case. The 
subject was not again renewed until the 
right hon. Gentleman was appointed Chair- 
man of the Irremovable Poor Committee. 
The charge was once more made of 
houses and cottages in certain districts 
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having been pulled down, and the poor 
inmates driven away. An application 
again to the census, however, proved 
the groundlessness of such charge, and 
thus that argument failed again. Ano- 
ther Committee, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman presided over, had been called the 
Whitewashing Committee. It was ap- 
ointed to consider the state of the Poor 

aw Board—whether it had properly con- 
ducted itself, and whether its orders were 
beneficial to the public—before it could 
be allowed a renewal of its lease. The 
evidence taken before that Committee, 
however, was so craftily managed that 
the constant increase of infanticide, the 
disgraceful state of medical relief to the 
poor, the deaths by starvation, and the 
way in which the medical relief of the 
poor was put up, as it were, for sale ata 
sort of Dutch auction—all those questions 
were quietly got over by this Whitewashing 
Committee. Nor was there one word of 
evidence taken about the close parish case 
or the pulling down cottages. Yet a Mem- 
ber of the Cummittee newly appointed, and 
who had not sat or heard the evidence for 
the previous three years, proposed a Reso- 
lution in favour of union rating, and it was 
carried unanimously. They had had now 
with reference to the present Bill be- 
fore the House two sets of arguments— 
namely, the arguments of the House and 
the arguments of the lobby. The argu- 
ments used in the House were the close 
parish case and the good results to the 
poor. Those arguments had been an- 
swered over and over again. The argu- 
ments of the lobby resolved themselves 
into this, ‘‘My borough will gain £1,000, 
£2,000 or £3,000 a year by this Bill, and, 
therefore, I must vote for it. At the ge- 
neral election, that argument will have due 
effect in securing town voters.” Now there 
were about 330 borough Members in that 
House, to 160 county Members, so that 
the latter had no power to prevent this 
transfer of property. The fact was that 
the Bill was one to take the property of 
the counties and to give it to the towns 
and boroughs. He had hoped that the 
Return moved for by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire, would 
have been made before this, as it would 
have enabled the House to calculate how 
much every borough would gain at the ex- 
pense of the county. In its absence they 
might assume that they were voting away 
millions of property on the eve of a general 
election. He knew it was useless to reply 
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further to any of the arguments used in 
favour of the present measure. 

Mr. MITFORD said, that he had sup- 
ported the Bill, but felt that in the case of 
strikes or other extraordinary circum- 
stances it would cast heavy burdens on 
rural parishes adjoining great towns. He 
had opposed the Amendment for the re- 
distribution of unions, because the power 
to effect this already existed, and in hopes 
that the President of the Poor Law Board 
would give some pledge as to the exer- 
cise of this power. He (Mr. Mitford) had 
waited till the eleventh hour in hopes that 
this would be given, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had throughout evaded that question. 
In the debate on Mr. Baines’ Bill the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) said that 
an alteration of the boundaries of unions 
would be necessary in some cases where 
rural parishes were included in the same 
union as populous towns. This is what 
he (Mr. Mitford) said now. The President 
of the Poor Law Board had promised to 
bring in a Bill to abolish Gilbert unions, 
when a favourable opportunity would be 
afforded to go into the whole question of 
re-distribution. He(Mr. Mitford) hoped to 
see shortly the end of the present cumber- 
some and costly system of making and 
collecting poor rates, and that for this pur- 
pose all the parishes of a union should be 
deemed to be one parish. He lived in a 
union of twenty-seven parishes which ran 
very much into each other. The practice 
was to call upon the overseers to make and 
collect a separate rate in each parish. 
Fees were paid to Justices Clerks, and 
much trouble and travelling resulted. 
Moreover, these functionaries were not 
always very competent for this work. He 
thought that the Board of Guardians 
should be empowered to make and collect 
these rates. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


BANK NOTES ISSUE BILL. 
[BILL 123.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose, in conformity with 
his notice, to move that the Order for the 
Third Reading be discharged, and that the 
Bill be re-committed for a certain limited 
purpose. It had been his intention, in 
accordance with an established practice, 
after the re-committal of the Bill and the 
adoption of his Amendment, to proceed 
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at once with the third reading. But having 
understood from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Speaker that, inasmuch as there was 
a notice given of an intention to move the 
rejection of the Bill upon the third reading, 
it would be more regular and becoming to 
postpone the third reading to a future 
day; he should acquiesce in that sugges. 
tion, and would therefore postpone his 
Motion for the third reading until next 
week, He now moved the re-committal 
of the Bill for the purpose of asking the 
House in Committee to insert certain 
words in the preamble. There were other 
notices of Motion given by hon. Members, 
one of which, by the hon. Member for 
Leicester, he should not object to. The 
notice of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Heygate) was one affecting the eighth 
clause. He(the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) thought, as some hon. Members 
might object to it, that it would be more 
convenient to combine the two notices 
together. He should therefore now move— 


“That the Order for Third Reading be read 
and discharged, and the Bill re-committed for 
the purpose of inserting in the Preamble, after 
the word “mentioned,” the following words; 
‘And to fix by Law atime whereat the present 
statutory right of issue on the part of Bankers 
obtaining such exemption shall determine, in 
order that either their issues may become sub- 
ject to the enactments of the Bank Act of 1844 
hereinafter mentioned in respect to lapsed issues 
of Bank Notes, or that Parliament may make 
further provision concerning them as it shall think 
fit upon grounds of public policy,’ and for the 
purpose of making Amendments in Clause 8.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for Third Reading be 
read and discharged.”—( Zhe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he advocated the 
recommittal of the Bill, for the purpose of 
substituting the word ‘* may’’ for * shall” 
in the eighth clause, in conformity with an 
agreement arrived at between the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Associa- 
tion of Bankers on the 11th inst. As that 
course might seem at first sight inconsist- 
ent with the part which he had taken in 
Committee on the Bill, when he expressed 
Opinions hostile to the whole scope and 
policy of the measure, he begged the in- 
dulgence of the House while he endea- 
voured to explain the reasons inducing him 
to propose an Amendment having for its 
object the carrying out of the compromise 
to which he had just referred, and which, 
had he considered himself perfectly free to 
act, he should certainly not have submitted 
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to the House. It was doubtless within 
the knowledge of most hon. Members that 
the introduction of the Bill was regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by many classes’ 
throughout the country, and certainly met 
with little favour from the community of 
bankers. The Association of Bankers, 
originally formed for the purpose of watch- 
ing the proceedings of a Committee ap- 
pointed in 1857 to inquire into the operation 
of the Bank Act of 1844, took measures 
for the protection of its own and the 
public interests, and the result was that 
after various negotiations between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Com- 
mittee appointed to conduct those negotia- 
tions, several alterations were agreed to 
by the former, and at a full meeting of 
members of the association on the ] 9th of 
April, it was resolved that all future op- 
position to the measure should be with- 
drawn. Unfortunately, the compromise 
thus effected was not adhered to in every 
particular, for this eighth clause, upon the 
wording of which a great deal turned and 
which was a principal question in the dis- 
cussions, was not only not submitted to 
the Committee of the House in the terms 
agreed upon between the two contending 
parties, but the clause underwent still 
further alteration in the House in a sense 
more than ever inimical to the banking 
interest. A second series of discussions 
and renewed opposition to the Bill was the 
natural consequence of this departure from 
the agreement ; and not to weary the House 
with details fresh negotiations took place 
between the Committee appointed by the 
Country Bankers’ Association and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the result was that 
new proposals less friendly to the country 
issue than the former were submitted for 
the consideration of the bankers. Before 
dealing with them, the Committee of 
Bankers very properly issued an urgent 
summons to every member of the Associa- 
tion on the 9th of May, explaining fully 
the nature of these proposals and earnestly 
inviting their attendance on the 11th * for 
the purpose of considering and deciding 
upon their adoption or otherwise.” In 
spite, however, of that urgent summons the 
meeting on the 12th was but thinly at- 
tended, and it was then and there resolved 
(though by a small majority only, fifteen 
voting one way and thirteen another) to 
‘authorize the Committee to accept these 
last proposals with such modifications (if 
any) as they could effect.” Whereupon 
2D 
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and under such express authority, the 
Committee after suggesting modifications 
without success, did actually conclude the 
negotiation by accepting unconditionally 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s terms, 
and left nothing unsettled except the 
manner in which the arrangement should 
be carried out on the third*reading of the 
Bill. Under these circumstances, as was 
probably known to the House, various 
banking firms, some of whom voted in the 
minority referred to, but most of whom 
did not attend the last meeting, resolved 
to take separate action for themselves, and 
oppose the further progress of the Bill. 
But when he remembered that the Associa- 
tion now comprised every bank of issue in 
England among its subscribing members, 
and having regard to the urgent summons 
they each and all received, and the full 
notice of the terms they were then invited 
either to accept or to refuse, he could not 
resist the conclusion that there was but 
ove course open to the members of the 
Association—namely, to carry out in their 
integrity the terms of the last agreement. 
It was urged, he knew, that the right hon. 
Gentleman not having rigidly adhered to 
his former agreement in reference to the 
eighth clause, it was competent for the 
bankers to do what they liked on this occa- 
sion; but he was not aware that a de- 
parture from the terms of one contract 
justified a breach of faith in return with 
respect to another contract. Indeed it 
appeared to him that by the acceptance of 
the last proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man his conduct in reference to the former 
was condoned, so that nothing now re- 
mained for them but to fulfil the terms of 
an honourable engagement. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, there was con- 
siderable opposition to the Bill in Sheffield 
and the neighbourhood, and although they 
did not approve of the understanding that 
was come to between the Committee of 
the Bankers’ Association and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, yet they would have abided by it. 
They objected on principle, and believing 
it to be a matter that required further 
consideration they wished to have the Bill 
referred to a Select Committee of that 
House, where they could be heard. It was 
a most important subject involving no less 
than six millions of capital, and he should 
propose that in referring the Bill te a 
Select Committee that the Committee 
should not sit until after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, It was contended by the bankers 
of Sheffield and the neighbourhood that 
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their interests and those of the public had 
not been considered to the extent it ought 
to have been from the hasty manner in 
which the Bill had been brought forward, 
Many country people, tradesmen and others, 
from their personal knowledge of provincial 
bankers, considered it safer to deal with 
the country bank notes than with those 
issued by the Bank of England, With 
regard to the Amendment that was intro- 
duced into the Bill, he believed it was 
carried against the will of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and it was generally disapproved of 
by the country bankers. He moved the 
re-consideration of the Bill in a Select 
Committee, and that it be postponed until 
after the holidays. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
mar could not then make the Motion. The 
question before the House was that the 
order for the third reading should be dis- 
charged. 

CotoneL EDWARDS said, he wished 
to second the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the gallant 
Colonel that the Motion was not then 
before the House. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he did not op- 
pose the re-committal of the Bill. He 
would make his Motion at a subsequent 
period of the proceedings. 

Mr. NEATE said, he would like to hear 
a more satisfactory explanation of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill than had yet been given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Was 
it framed on the principle that the Govern- 
ment had a right to stop the issue of these 
private notes unless the banks paid for the 
privilege, or did it assume that the banks 
had a perpetual right of issue, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman wished to induce 
them to give up the right by securing its 
exercise for a limited term, and by offer- 
ing them other advantages? It was clear 
to him that these banks had an undeniable 
right to continue their issue, and that they 
had a right to compensation if the pri- 
vilege were taken from them. The late 
Sir Robert Peel was stated to have assured 
a deputation of bankers in 1844 that the 
privilege of issue would be continued to 
them. The definition of a bank note was 
a note payable to the bearer on demand, 
and the 9th of Queen Anne gave every- 
body the right to issue them. Then came 
the Bank Charter Act. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the day having as- 
certained the injurious effects which arose 
from an unlimited right of issue, restricted 
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the privilege ; but now it was proposed to 
go much further, and to deprive individuals 
who had invested large capital in their 
business of the right which they had 
hitherto enjoyed, of issuing notes to a 
limited amount. He should like to hear 
from his right hon. Friend whether he 
meant to say that the Government were 
justified in depriving those banks of that 
right without giving them any compensa- 
tion, for if so he was prepared to join issue 
with him, and would endeavour to defeat 
the Bill. 

Cotone. EDWARDS said, it was not 
his intention then to enter into the merits 
of the Bill, because he should have ample 
time for doing it on the third reading. 
He wished, however, to set himself right 
in one matter. In the recent discussion 
which took place on this Bill he considered 
it his duty to oppose it, and he stated at 
that time that it was the universal opi- 
nion of the country bankers that the 
Bill was inimical to their interests, and 
ought not to pass the House of Commons. 
He was then told that a majority of the 
bankers had decided in favour of the Bill, 
and to acertain extent that might be true. 
There was a meeting of bankers in Lon- 
don, as had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Heygate), and on a division there was a 
majority of two in favour of proceeding 
with the Bill, but the promoters consisted 
of persons deeply interested in the Bill, 
and Members of the National Bank of 
Issue, and they were supported, in a great 
measure, by persons interested in the Bank 
of England, who no doubt were favourable 
to the Bill, because they would be glad 
to see six millions of floating capital ab- 
sorbed at once. That would not satisfy 
the country, and he ventured to assert that 
if the Bill passed it would entail most 
serious consequences upon its trade, more 
especially in small towns and their neigh- 
bourhoods where district banks circu- 
lated their own notes, and where country 
bank notes were taken with as much con- 
fidence as Bank of England paper. An- 
other important meeting of the Bankers’ 
Association had been held that day. All 
the most important firms in the Kingdom 
were represented, and he regretted to find 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clined to receive a deputation that after- 
noon, and that he avoided meeting them 
to discuss the subject. He trusted, how- 
ever, that in a short time the right 
hon. Gentleman would find an opportu- 
nity of doing so, because the opinion of 
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so large and influential a body of men 
ought to be listened to upon a question 
which so materially affected their interests. 
He would read to the House the Resolution 
that had been agreed to at the meeting 
held that day— 

“That the Committee, accompanied by any 

Members of the House of Commons who will 
attend with Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. John Jobson Smith, be requested to solicit 
an interview with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and to inform him that at a meeting of 
bankers held this morning, more numerous than 
any previous one, it was resolved by a large ma- 
jority that in deference to the very general feeling 
entertained by the country bankers, he be re- 
spectfully requested to withdraw the Bank Issues 
Bill. Failing this, that this meeting is of opinion 
that the Amendment of Mr. Salomons should be 
supported,” , 
And if no other Member would support 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Alderman Salomons) on that occasion he 
would, fora more dangerous Bill for the 
banking interest had never been concocted 
by the Treasury Bench. It was a confis- 
cation of property, for the issue of private 
banks was, and always had been, a chief 
source of profit; and now without compensa- 
tion it was proposed to deprive this great 
interest of that privilege. He hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, 
before the third reading of the Bill, re- 
consider the matter, and do an act of 
justice to the country by withdrawing the 
Bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought the discus- 
sion at present was not precisely to the 
purpose. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was willing to put off proceeding any 
further with the measure for a week. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hadfield) was of opinion, 
and in that opinion he shared, that as a 
week would bring them within a day or 
two of the usual holidays, it would be bet- 
ter to defer the Motion for the third reading 
until after Whitsuntide. 

Mr. GREAVES said, he was Chairman 
of the Bankers’ Association, which was 
first formed in 1857-8— when a Select 
Committee of that House was appointed to 
inquire into the general question—for the 
purpose of defending the issue of both 
public and private banks, It was at that 
time proposed to have two gentlemen ap- 
pointed on the Committee—one to represent 
private banks and the other public banks, 
not for the purpose of influencing the 
decision of the Committee, but, under- 
standing banking operations, to elicit from 
the witnesses that information which it was 
desirable the Committee should obtain. 
That application was refused by the then 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the! merce, it must be recollected ~ = right 
Bankers’ Association confined their opera- | contended for was not to make bills of 
tions to putting before the Select Commit- | exchange or promises to pay at a future 
fl a hg rao bn iggy Bien Eocene 
esirable information. No action, however, | pr . n 
had been taken upon the Report of the Se- | notes, which meant promissory notes pay- 
lect Committee, but the Association had able on demand, and professing to be at all 
continued in existence. He had ceased to | times the exact equivalent of the coin 
be arog aa — 04, 4 yee — = they a = to 
meeting recently, and he had done that | with a very different article. was no 
merely for the purpose of transferring to! a bill of exchange; it was paper money, 
other hands the funds which he had held | It would not do to say that because Acts 
as trustee. As soon as the present Bill of Queen Anne = ne agg Ah a 
was laid upon the table “4 went to the | certain —— oe t w ose 
— — ee = a | —_ - ve perpetua ve ts. : we 
in -8, and urged him to write to all | advanced in the science of Government we 
the banks of issue, whether subscribers or | had had to regulate, in the public interest, 
not to the Association, naming a certain | all such rights. No one ever doubted that 
day and place for them to meet in London | the coinage of money was the indefeasible 
to consider what was best to be done for right of the reigning power of the State. 
the general interest of bankers with re- | It was true that this right had been sub- 


spect to this Bill. Several meetings had 
in consequence been held, and he under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given the Association a great deal of his 
time and attention with regard to what 
clauses should be introduced into the Bill, 
and he believed the result was embodied in 
the present Bill. He did not consider the 
Bill so inimical to the interest of bankers 
as many supposed. He believed that the 
country bankers were bound in honour, as 
in interest, to accept the Bill as it stood. 
It gave them a lease for fifteen years of 


jected to many irregularities ; but the rule 
had been maintained. At the early part 
of the present century there was a great 
lack of the smaller circulating media of 
the country, silver and copper. And what 
was the result? Many individuals issued 
silver tokens; and in 1813, when a sta- 
tute was propounded in that House to 
regulate the issue of silver money there 
was great agitation in the town of Reading, 
and a resident received the unanimous 
thanks of the inhabitants for having created 
a large amount of silver tokens, which to 





their privileges ; and they were not bound | them were as useful as the notes of private 
to come within its operations, in which | issuers were to their customers. Their 
case, according to the assurance of the remonstrance, however, did not successfully 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, their interests | arrest the movement of the Ministers, who 
would not be affected. But before the| passed an Act prohibiting the circulation 
fifteen years was up the whole subject of| of silver tokens. Subsequently to this 
the circulation and currency must be in-! Sheffield, Birmingham, and other towns 
quired into. It was desirable—nay, abso- | issued copper tokens, which, of course, 
lutely necessary—that there should be a! were very profitable to the issuers ; but in 
Committee, because the present currency 1818 the Government passed another Act 
Jaws had broken down, and might break | prohibiting entirely the private issue of 
down again. He supported the proposi- | copper coin. Then what was the difference 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | in principle between paper money and cop- 

Mr. HUBBARD agreed as to the de-! per and silver money? The only differ- 
sirability of the Government indicating a/ ence, that when copper money was issued 
distinct principle of policy when they pro- | the value of the metal was half at least of 
pounded a measure of this kind. He! the value at which the coin circulated, 
differed, however, entirely from the prin-| while of paper money the intrinsic value 
ciples laid down by the hon. Member for | was nothing, so that the very strongest 
Oxford. If it were contended that bankers | security should be required for the professed 
had undoubted and perpetual rights of value at which the note circulated. If it 
issue, this must be established upon na-| was a function of the State to give value 
tural rights of freedom of commerce or! to coins by stamping them with their au- 
upon rights conferred by legislation. In| thority, much more was it their function 
his view, on neither point could private | to make the issue of paper money a part 
issuers establish their right. As to the} of their business and make the money safer 
question of the natural freedom of com- to the country. When the makers of 


Mr. Greaves 
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paper money talked about their indefeasible 
right, did they consider that they had been 
sharing with the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer the power of drawing revenue from 

e pockets of the people? The hon. 
Member for Oxford said that whenever the 
State interfered with private enterprize it 
gave compensation. Well, he had not the 
least objection to this; and he dared to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have no objection to give compen- 
sation to the full value of the paper and 
the printing presses, which were the only 
capital engaged in the enterprize. It 
might be said that the privilege of issue 
in country places was advantageous to the 
neighbourhood, by supplying money for 
agricultural and manufacturing purposes. 
But did these country bankers supply their 
customers with money at an interest even 
a fraction lower than its market value ? 
They did not; and therefore they made 
not the slightest concession to their cus- 
tomers in return for their monoply. The 
lapsing of country issues would not cause 
any deficiency in the circulating medium ; 
for the additional Bank of England issue 
would immediately flow into any district 
where capital was called for. The existing 
banks would not cease their banking busi- 
ness because they lost their power of issue; 
but, if they did, other banks, such as the 
London and County Bank, would extend 
their operations and supply capital even in 
the remotest towns. With regard to the 
legislation on the subject, up to the year 
1821 there was no such thing recognized 
in this country as the true principle of 
currency. Nay, up to 1844, legislation 
had not touched the question of issues, 
either by the Bank of England or by coun- 
try banks. The Act of 1844, aiming at 
the entire absorption, sooner or later, of 
the whole of the issues of the country into 
one uniform administration, paved the way 
for that step by enabling country issuers 
to compound with the Bank of England 
for certain annual percentages, hoping 
that a large portion of them would come 
under that clause; but the very clause 
which empowered the Bank of England to 
give these annual compensations directed 
that they should cease in twelve years. 
The measure did not at that period take 
effect, because it would have been unjust 
to terminate the interest of the compound- 
ing banks, while those who had not com- 
pounded were still at liberty to carry on 
their issues. Then came the Annual Con- 
tinuance Bill; and thus there was reserved 
to the Legislature the right of interference 
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at any future time. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act of 1844 limited, and by limiting af- 
firmed the right of dealing with all private 
issues. If the country issuers had the 
indefeasible right to issue bank notes the 
Government could have no more interfered 
with that right by limiting its exercise 
than they could have interfered with the 
making of bills of exchange. He looked 
upon that measure as an unequivocal de- 
claration on the part of the Government of 
the right to interfere with the issue of 
paper money. He denied entirely the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for Oxford, 
and he affirmed that the Crown, in the 
interest of the people and for their security, 
as well as with a regard to the National 
revenue, had a right to interfere with, 
limit, restrain, and terminate the whole of 
the bank issues of the country. 

Mr. COBBOLD said, he wished to ask 
when the Committee were to meet. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: At once. 

Mr. AtpERMAN SALOMONS said, that 
as the Amendment still more obscured the 
Bill, he had hoped that the re-committal 
would have been agreed to, for the purpose 
of taking the discussion of the principle on 
the third reading. When that Motion was 
made, he intended to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the third reading be deferred 
for six months. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order for Third Reading read and 
discharged. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the Bill be re-committed 
with regard to the preamble and the eighth 
clause. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of Clause 8 and the Preamble.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. HADFIELD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the words, ‘‘in respect of the 
preamble and the eighth clause,” be 
omitted from the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words, ‘‘in respect of Clause 8 and the 
Preamble.” —(Mr. Hadfield.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the recommittal of the 
Bill was proposed for the purpose of 
enabling him to fulfil the engagement to a 
body of appointed representatives of coun- 
try bankers, but he had thought it right 
to include other Amendments of which 


notice had been given. He must oppose 
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the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, of which notice had not been 
given, who, objecting to the Bill alto- 
gether, moved an Amendment merely dila- 
tory in its effect. 


Question, “‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to, 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Bill be re-committed 
in respect of Clause 8 and the Preamble. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Mr. COBBOLD said, that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent to 
the committee of country bankers on the 
17th of April a proposed Amendment in 
the following words for their acceptance: — 

‘The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 

Treasury may on, and at any time after, the 1st 
of January, 1879, by notice in the London Gazette, 
declare that, unless Parliament otherwise deter- 
mine, at the expiration of one year from the date 
of the notice, all issues of banks in respect of which 
@ percentage may be payable under this Act shall 
cease, and thereupon such issues shall cease ac- 
cordingly.” 
On the 19th of April there was a very 
large meeting of the country bankers, and 
he believed that there was only one 
banker who voted against the acceptance 
of the proposed Amendment, and thereupon 
the bankers agreed to withdraw their oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, in giving notice of his 
Amendment did not entirely follow the 
words which were submitted to the com- 
mittee of bankers. During the discussion 
of the clause in Committee a most impor- 
tant alteration was made. He admitted 
that he and many other Members interested 
in the question were in the House at the 
time ; but the right hon. Gentleman having 
made a long speech before going into Com- 
mittee, the alteration was afterwards made 
in a very hurried manner ; at all events in 
& manner so hurried that he and many 
Gentlemen who sat beside him did not un- 
derstand its nature until they saw the Bill 
in print a few days subsequently. The 
public were also led, through the usual 
channels by which they learned what passed 
in that House, to misconceive the truc 
character of the alteration. In the Report 
of the discussion given by The Times it 
was stated that— 


““Mr. Hankey proposed that the word ‘if’ 
should be omitted from the clause ;” 


and it was afterwards added that— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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‘* Mr. Hankey withdrew his Amendment, and 
the Amendment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with some verbal amendments, was in- 
serted.” 

It was quite true that the alteration con- 
sisted of a very little word ; but a distin- 
guished Master at Eton used to say that 
if they took care of the litle words the great 
ones would take care of themselves. In 
that case the small word “‘if’’ had been 
omitted, and words declaring absolutely 
that on or before a certain day notice re- 
quiring the termination of these issues 
should be given were introduced. The 
clause then stood ‘ on or before a certain 
day notice shall be given.’’ When it came 
to the knowledge of the bankers that that 
important alteration, as they deemed it, 
had been made, they remonstrated strongly 
against it ; and he had, therefore, taken 
the liberty of putting on the paper the no- 
tice which stood in his name, and which 
sought to restore the clause to the shape in 
which it had been proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, had been 
accepted by the bankers, and on the faith 
of which the bankers had been induced to 
withdraw their opposition. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In page 3, Clause 8, to leave out to ‘ eighty,’ 
in line 8, and insert ”— 

(‘Issue of Banks accepting conditions of Act 
to continue till 1st January 1880.) 

8. “The Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury may on and at any time after the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine, by notice in the London Gazette, 
declare that unless Parliament otherwise determine 
at the expiration of one year from the date of the 
notice all issues of Banks in respect of which a 
percentage may be payable under this Act shall 
cease, and thereupon such issues shall cease ac- 
cordingly ; but,” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had heard with 
great regret the attempt of the hon. 
Gentleman to disturb the arrangement 
which had been come to after so much dis- 
cussion and deliberation. The ground of 
the present opposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man was, that he did not understand what 
passed on the occasion to which he had al- 
luded. He could not admit that the alter- 
ation of which the hon. Member (Mr, 
Cobbold) now wished to get rid was adopted 
in a hurried or unintelligible manner. He 
had himself pointed out, in no inaudible 
voice, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the evil tendencies of the Bill as it was 
originally submitted to the Committee, and 
the necessity of making some alteration, 
and the full spirit and character of the 
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Amendment. Another hon. Member (Mr. 
Hankey) then suggested the ‘mode in 
which it could be carried out, and it was 
agreed that the condition should be left out. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
made some alterations in the clause, and 
read it audibly to the Committee. Every- 
body must have known that by omitting 
the word ‘‘if’’ the conditional character of 
the clause was taken away, and the’ verbal 
Amendments suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer merely gave a more 
grammatical form to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Hankey). All this was done in the pre- 
sence of the Gentlemen who took so much 
interest in the Bill, not on account of 
the public interest, but of their own in- 
terest. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer accepted the Amendment, in order 
to get rid of the ostensible opposition, and 
a still more latent opposition, and when no 
one rose to protest, and claim the benefit 
of any previous arrangement, they were 
bound in honour and in conscience to ac- 
cept what had been done. The hon. 
Member, however, claimed the right to 
revert to the original words of the clause, 
because of an alleged prior understanding. 
When besieged by the private bankers and 
their friends in that House the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might have made some 
suggestions in the hope of making the 
measure more palatable to them; but those 
suggestions were surely subject to the con- 
dition that the House would accept and 
ratify them. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew the extent of the opposition which 
his Bill had to encounter in that House 
on the ground of the public interests, and 
perceived the precarious position in which 
it stood when they were last in Committee. 
But the measure having since then been 
advanced a stage, and the bankers having 
thus gained the advantage thereby secured 
to them, without raising their objections at 
the proper time, it was not competent for 
them to turn round now and claim to be 
relieved of the condition on which alone 
the Committee allowed the measure to pro- 
ceed. But there was something more 
grave in the consideration of this question. 
The pertinacity with which the monopo- 
lists desired to introduce this alteration into 
the Bill showed the object they had in view, 
and the latent intentions which they enter- 
tained in endeavouring to induce the House 
to acquiesce in their proposition. The 
country had been greatly tantalized in the 
matter. First one period and then another 
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had been named for the termination of that 
monopoly. It was quite clear that what 
they were now doing they would be certain 
to do when January, 1880, should arrive. 
They had now fifteen years within their 
reach, and proposed to postpone the period 
indefinitely. The hon. Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Neate) had given some insight 
into the course they were now pursuing. 
He had put forth the claims of the bankers, 
not as a banker, but as a lawyer, and said 
that the effect of legislation had been to 
give the bankers an indefeasible right in 
perpetuity to the issue of notes. Now, 
what was the real character of this legis- 
lation? Parliament, in suppressing the 
issue of £1 notes, made the issue a State 


matter. The principle of right was as- 
serted. The banker had no individual 
right. All the community had a right. 


But in 1844, all the world being at liberty 
so to do, Parliament decided that no one 
should do it. The right to issue £5 notes 
was destroyed in 1844. The power to 
issue was reserved as a compensation to 
certain people, but the right was emphati- 
cally destroyed, and the words of the statute 
showed that the power was only to continue 
as long as Parliament might think fit. 
Time was allowed them for twelve years, 
and then they were to have no further 
claim. Parliament did not abrogate its 
rights. It only gave to these private 
bankers, but not of right, the power of go- 
ing on with their business, in order that 
when the time came, in twelve years, they 
should have no possible claim, moral or 
otherwise, for compensation at the hands 
of the State. That was the legitimate 
conclusion of all that had been said and 
done. The whole discussion that took 
place left that impression on the mind of 
every one that read it. But now, hon. 
Gentlemen got up and claimed a right in 
fee simple. And what was the value of that 
right? The value of the paper monopol 

to the country was not less than £500,00 

a year, and it was monstrous to suppose 
that a sum equivalent to £17,000,000 was 
to be given to them in perpetuity. When 
such monstrous claims were made by pri- 
vate bankers it behoved the Committee to 
be careful not to admit any continuing right 
or claim ; and so strongly did he feel this 
that he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would alter the wording of the 
clause by omitting the words “statutory 
right,” and inserting ‘‘ statutory power of 
issue,’’ as it was not a statutory right but 
only a statutory power. He trusted the 
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right hon. Gentleman would not agree to 
the entangling language of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. If he did, it would be 
the duty of the House at the next stage of 
the Bill to give it every opposition. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was very anxious to nar- 
row, as far as in his power, the ground of 
the present discussion, and to avoid includ- 
ing many controverted matters it might 
possibly be their duty to enter on and deal 
with somewhat largely on a future stage of 
the Bill. He entirely agreed that very 
wide issues indeed, and questions of far 
greater importance than the comparatively 
limited provisions of this measure, were 
involved in many of the transactions which 
had taken place respecting it. But, feeling 
the importance of these issues, he was 
very anxious not to anticipate the discus- 
sion of them, and thus lead to difficulty or 
dispute. While he had heard with great 
satisfaction the speech of his hon. Friends 
the Members for Warwick (Mr. Greaves) 
and the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), and 
others, some things had been said which it 
was necessary he should notice. He was 
bound to repudiate in the strongest terms 
the declaration of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Heygate)—that he did not 
conform to the spirit of his arrangement 
with the private bankers, A more ground- 
less charge had never been made, and if 
an alteration was made in the form of the 
Bill, that alteration was much more due to 
the hon. Gentleman himself than to him. 
He would now deal with the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobbold), and he 
must give a very different account of what 
took place in Committee from the extraor- 
dinary narrative of the hon. Member. If 
ever there was a Committee in which, 
though the Gentlemen present were com- 
paratively few in number, all were in- 
terested in the subject-matter of discussion, 
paying attention to every word that was 
uttered, and to all appearance perfectly 
masters of the whole question, it was that 
Committee. It was therefore astounding 
to hear the hon. Gentleman, himself a 
country banker, and appearing there as the 
representative of a portion of that most 
intelligent body of men, declaring that the 
whole affair was so confused that he did 
not know what was going on. He was 
reminded by some who took part in the 
diseussiun that he had himself been careful 
to read every word of the Amendment be- 
fore putting it into the hands of the Chair- 
man. It was of no great length ; the words 


Mr. Ayrton 
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were as clear as they could be, and after. 
wards it was again read by the Chairman in 
the clearest manner possible. Now he must 
say a few words with regard to the history 
of the substance of this measure. But first 
of all he must on the part of that House 
enter a protest which, at some period or 
another, it might be necessary more largely 
to explain, with respect to the tone which 
from circumstances they were obliged to 
adopt with reference to the country bankers, 
It might really be supposed that Parlia- 
ment was a body whose business it was 
mainly to guide legislation in respect to 
private issues by considerations of the in- 
terest and views of that body of gentlemen. 
Now, that was an assumption to which he 
must altogether object. He asserted most 
unreservedly the supreme authority of Par- 
liament to deal with this question of issue, 
not as a private right, according to the 
astonishing doctrine which had been sug- 
gested, but simply on principles of public 
policy and justice tempered, as these were 
in the action of Parliament, by regard to 
the fair and equitable claims of individuals, 
When this Bill was introduced he found 
himself at once placed in communication 
with a body known as the. Committee of 
the Association of Country Bankers; and 
he found on the part of that body, in the 
first instance, a very great apprehension 
with regard partly to the direct and partly 
to the indirect effects of the measure. He 
found also, he was bound to say, not only 
the greatest intelligence and the highest 
honour, but likewise, as he thought, a 
spirit of prudence and moderation by which 
alone in a country like this such questions 
could be adjusted. There was on their 
part a great anxiety to avoid the evils 
which they were inclined to anticipate from 
the indirect effects of the enactments of 
this Bill. They said they feared the Bill 
might be considered as involving a new 
legislative declaration that private issues 
were to be extinguished, and that they 
would be extinguished at the time to which 
the Bill pointed. He stated with respect 
to private issues what he believed and what 
Government believed to be the evident 
sense and intention of the Act of 1844. 
He would not repeat it now; it had been 
several times referred to in the debate; 
but he also stated this—that they did not 
seek to obtain any new legislative declara- 
tion on the subject by the present Act, but 
left the principle of private issues precisely 
as it stood under that Act. Then he was 
asked whether it was intended at the close 
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of the term proposed by the Bill that the 
jssues affected by the Bill should neces- 
sarily lapse and come under the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1844. He replied 
that what appeared to the Government 
wiser was that they should cease to 
exist on their present footing — that he 
did not seek to obtain a declaration from 
Parliament in 1865 as to whether it 
would or would not in 1879 allow these 
issues to pass over to the Bank of England 
or recognize the continuance of them in 
the hands of local agents; but what the 
Government did seek was to put an end, as 
far as these notes were concerned, to what 
might be termed a Parliamentary mono- 
poly, under which a privilege was secured 
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these Benches, from below the gangway, 
and from the opposite side of the House 
every one of them agreeing upon the very 
, form of the Amendment then introduced. 
| Among hon. Members opposite who advo- 
|eated that view he might mention the hon. 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
and the hon. Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). The hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Heygate), himeelf a 
country banker, remained silent in his 
place, and by that very silence consented 
| to the suggested alteration. It would have 
been totally impossible for him to have 
resisted the authority of the Whole House 
of Commons, especially as those who might 
reasonably be supposed to be most in- 





to particular parties by a certain statute, terested remained perfectly silent while 
for he agreed with the hon. Member for| this pressure was brought to. bear upon 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) that it | him. If he had divided the House, he 


was a statutory power rather than a right, 
under which paper money passed from 
hand to hand through the country for the 
benefit almost exclusively of private indi- 
viduals, and without that security to the 
note holders which under any just and 
sound system ought to exist. There was 
a perfect understanding between the Com- 
mittee and himself as to the aim and con- 
tewplation of the Bill. It was then re- 
quested that he would introduce into the 
Bill a notice to be given to the parties in 
order that preparation for the change of 
the law might be made. It was repre- 
sented that that notice would be of the 
greatest convenience to the parties, be- 
cause if that were not given they would 
not be aware what the question was in the 
view of the Government, whereas if it 
were they could make their own prepara- 
tions. Words were introduced into the 
Bill providing for such a notice, and these 
words were in a conditional form—that if 
notice should be given then such and such 
results should follow ; and it was perfectly 
understood that the words were never in- 
tended to countenance private issues on 
their present footing. He would now come 
to what took place on going into Com- 
mittee. What took place in the Committee 
was this. Onthe eighth clause he stated to 
the House that the conditional words were 
not intended to continue private issues on 
their present footing. Those conditional 
words were adopted exclusively on the 
ground that it was not usual to lay down in 
statutes by authority of Parliament any 
direct enactment fettering the future dis- 
eretion of Gvernment. On that occasion 


Member after Member rose from behind 


would not say that he would have gone 
into the lobby alone, but he would cer- 
tainly have been accompanied by a minority, 
and that a reluctant one ; and therefore he 
had deferred tothe wishes of the House, 
in respect to what really amounted to little 
more than a verbal alteration. In one 
sense the words might be an improvement, 
but in another they were not, because it 
was not usual with the Legislature to put 
mandatory instructions into a Bill of that 
kind. He found, however, that in the 
minds of many with whom he communi- 
cated there existed apprehensions, and 
honestly entertained, as to the effect of the 
change which had been thus unanimously 
adopted in the presence and knowledge of 
Gentlemen themselves connected with 
country banking, and those apprehensions 
he felt it his duty to remove. It was stated 
to him that the alteration conveyed the 
impression of an absolute declaration on 
the part of Parliament that at the end of 
the specified term of years the power 
of issue should be extinguished so far as 
those banks were concerned. The words, 
therefore, which he had now to propose for 
insertion in the preamble were as follows :— 
“ And to fix by law a time whereat the present 
statutory right of issue on the part of bankers 
obtaining such exemption shall determine, in 
order that either their issues may become subject 
to the enactments of the Bank Act of 1844, here- 
inafter mentioned, in respect to lapsed issues of 
bank notes, or that Parliament may make further 
provision concerning them as it shall think fit 
upon grounds of public policy.” 
In his opinion it was no part of their 
duty at that time to enter into any consi- 
deration as to what might be right as 
between those two questions, either as to 
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the mode of placing them in the hands of 
a central issuer, or giving the right to the 
public as opposed to monopoly. He had 
been complimented by an hon. Member in 
the course of this debate upon the patience 
which he had exhibited in connection with 
this question. He might safely say that 
he grudged no sacrifice of time if such a sa- 
crifice could by any means tend to advance 
Parliament towards the attainment of a 
sound system, which they certainly at pre- 
sent did not possess. He had, therefore, 
trusting to the patience and the indulgence 
of the House, made it his duty to make or 
accept any suggestions which might be re- 
ceived without detriment to that object. 
He must say that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Cobbold) ap- 
peared to him to be made for the express 
purpose of introducing vagueness and un- 
certainty into the provisions of the Bill. 
It was partly the fault of the hon. Member 
himself that the clause had been altered— 
for if those Gentlemen who now regretted 
that alteration had only on the former 
occasion risen in their places, and said 
that they preferred the original words, he 
should have stood by them. He might, 
however, say that if these discussions had 
led to the disclosure of a latent impression 
that those conditional words would be the 
means of utterly nullifying the intentions 
of the Bill, he could not help feeling that 
it was exceedingly satisfactory that that 
impression had been brought to light. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he did not rise to 
support the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Cobbold) because he 
felt bound in honour to abide by the de- 
cision which had been come to on the mat- 
ter. His recollection of what took place 
in the Committee differed from that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘and he must say 
that the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a most extraordinary represen- 
tation of very simple facts. Now, what 
was the history of the clause which had 
been amended so many times? He would 
venture to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had agreed to a certain form 
of words upon the 10th of April, but that 
the country bankers and the public found, 
upon the printing of the clause, that the 
form so agreed upon had not been adhered 


to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must deny that any such 
agreement had been made. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he had a printed 
tasement to the effect that such an agree- 
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ment was arrived at. Upon May 1 the 
House went into Committee upon this Bill, 
and for his silence upon that occasion he 
wished to give some explanation. He was 
at that time ignorant of his position as a 
country banker in reference to this Bill. 
He had taken no part in the discussions of 
the country bankers when they proposed a 
modification to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assented, but he disliked the 
Bill from the first, and felt himself to 
be free to oppose it. The feeling of the 
country was not, as the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) seemed 
to think, hostile to the bank issues, and in 
that House, beyond the hon. Gentlemen who 
were called ‘‘ the Members for the Bank of | 
England” (Mr. Goschen, Mr. Thompson 
Hankey, Mr. K. Hodgson, &c.), who sat 
behind the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard), and a few currency doctors, he 
did not believe that this measure for ex- 
tinguishing those issues had any support- 
ers. The first result of the agreement 
between the bankers generally and the 
right hon. Gentleman was the issue of a 
circular announcing the withdrawal of all 
further opposition. He, beiieving himself 
to be free to act as he pleased, came down 
to the House and made some observations 
on the scope of the measure before going 
into Committee, but when the Bill had got 
into Committee he did not care what was 
done with it, as he regarded the proposed 
legislation uncalled for and of no advan- 
tage to the public. He did not feel him- 
self called upon to keep the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to his engagement. The 
right hon. Gentleman upon that occasion 
ought to have told the Committee that 
his was an important Amendment, part of 
a solemn arrangement, upon the faith of 
which opposition to the Bill had been with- 
drawn. That, however, was not done, and 
the Bill passed into Committee. He ad- 
mitted that he had been culpable in one 
respect, that he had not previously exactly 
ascertained the extent to which he was 
bound by the Bankers’ Association ; but 
feeling now that, although not present, nor 
taking part in the arrangement, he was 
bound by it, he should not seek to repu- 
diate it. He would remark, however, that 
the modification proposed in this clause 
must be an important alteration, whatever 
might be the exact meaning to be put 
upon the words, or the opponents of the 
country issues would not be so eager for 
the clause in its altered form, and in 
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any case the Association of Bankers were 
entitled to the letter of their bond upon 
the faith of which they withdrew their 
opposition. With respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate) he must say that he had 
never claimed for the country issuers an 
indefeasible right to issue notes. All he 
had ever said was that he believed it was 
a privilege which had endured for a long 
time, which had not been abused, which 
was appreciated by the public, and which it 
was not necessary to destroy. The question 
was one surrounded by difficulties, and be- 
fore the system was disturbed the whole 
subject should be fully and maturely con- 
sidered, and not dealt with in the present 
fragmentary manner. He repudiated the 
doctrine that this privilege gave the issuers 
the power to tax the public, and was 
strongly of opinion that the Bill was an 
unnecessary unsettlement of a state of 
things which was beneficial to and ap- 
proved by the public. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to say a word or 
two to vindicate himself from a charge of 
having broken faith. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he assured the 
right hon. Gentleman he did not intend to 
impute to him any breach of faith, What 
he had stated was that somehow or other, 
accidentally or otherwise, the clause was 
not printed in the shape it was agreed on 
between the committee of bankers and the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman might 
not have meant it, but in a former speech 
he made the charge. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) ought to have 
told the Committee that this was an im- 
portant Amendment and alteratiun proposed 
in consequence of a solemn compact, and 
that if it were not agreed to he must 
withdraw the Bill. But his own distinct 
opinion when the Bill was in Committee 
was, that there was no difference substan- 
tially between the form of words urged by 
the majority of hon. Members and that 
agreed on with the Bankers’ Association, 
and for that reason he had not felt it right 
to insist upon the latter. , 

Mr. HENLEY said, the House had 
some reason for not being quite satisfied 
with the way in which this question had 
been dealt with, for the Bill in a great 
degree had been worked outside the House. 
They were placed in this position, that a 
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certain kind of engagement had been come 
to of which the House knew nothing. 
The House, of course, had a perfect right 
to deal with that agreement as it pleased, 
and it was for the Government to abide or 
not by the agreement as it thought fit. It 
was clear from the alterations now proposed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
some such feeling. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed the alteration to 
satisfy apprehensions honestly entertained 
by many respectable gentlemen. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he presumed that 
the Bill was re-committed in order to make 
some alteration in the construction of the 
Bill. It appeared to be purely a struggle 
between the bankers on the one side and 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) on the other to try whether 
they could get some curious sort of word 
in or out of the Bill which might in some 
way or other fetter the action of Parlia- 
ment fourteen or fifteen years hence. It 
would be much better to let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cook the Bill that night 
as he chose, and then let it be printed, 
that the country might see what it was 
like. The ‘sons of Zeruiah”” were quite 
strong enough to take care of themselves. 
The House, of course, had nothing to do 
with the negotiations which had taken 
place, and was perfectly free to do what 
it thought best for the country; and it 
might be a matter for grave consideration 
whether it would not be the best thing to 
kick the concern out altogether. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had taken the House 
rather by surprise. It was not within the 
memory of man that a great interest like 
the banking interest should be dealt with 
so suddenly without some sort of previous 
inquiry. He would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether so large an interest as 
the bankers issuing private notes should 
be dealt with without inquiry by that 
House. He knew the great power of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he did not think 
the people of England would be perfectly 
satisfied with his power or his intelligence 
without full evidence and information being 
given about this matter. He was told 
that the sudden restriction of the issues of 
the private banks at the end of fifteen years 
would act as a restriction on the mercantile 
and man@facturing interests of the country. 
In the town which he represented there 
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were three banking establishments, and at 
the end of fifteen years there would be an 
end of them. [The CHancettor of the 
EXxcHEQueR made a gesture of dissent. } 
The right hon. Gentleman might shake his 
head, but he had seen a great many heads 
shaken on the Treasury Bench. For in- 
stance, Sir Robert Peel shook his head 
when he told him that the increased tax 
which he was imposing would last his life- 
time. At the end of fifteen years the issue 
of these banks would be at au end. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequer: Certainly ; 
but you said the banking establishments. | 
The issues, of course, was what he meant. 
These banks did their business among 
people whom they knew, and on a different 
system from that of the Bank of England, 
which the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
introduce. He knew the centralizing 
propensities of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and his wish to get rid of the private 
banks. The measure would give power to 
the central Government, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman hoped to be a Mem- 
ber for a long time hereafter, and he hoped 
he might be. Such a great change as 
this ought not to be made without inquiry, 
on the mere authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The great majority of the 
banks were against the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had had communications 
with the Bankers’ Committee, the remnant 
of the Committee appointed in 1844 con- 
sisting of four bankers, but that Com- 
mittee was repudiated by the bankers, and 
that very day the bankers of the North 
had held a meeting, at which they had 
come to @ unanimous resolution to oppose 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had no authority to 
pass such a Bill, and he hoped it would 
not be passed without inquiry. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to have over- 
looked altogether the fact that this was a 
permissive Bill. If the bankers of the 
North thought it was not for their interest 
they might reject it, and leave the bankers 
of the South to reap all the advantages of it. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
a compulsory general measure then there 
might have been some force in the hon. 
and learned Gentleman's arguments that 
it ought to be preceded by a most careful 
inquiry. It was said that this Bill was in- 
tended to abolish private issues altogether, 
but there was a great deal of confusion 
between putting an end altogether to pri- 
vate issues and putting an end to them on 
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the footing on which they were at present. 
Many Members on both sides of the House 
believed that the footing on which the pri- 
vate issues stood was unsound and might 
be very much improved, and there was no 
reproach in wishing to improve what was 
unsound. He did not wish to pledge him- 
self to the opinion that private issues 
ought to be altogether abolished; that 
would be a fair subject for future conside- 
ration ; but he saw no reason why they 
should not in the meantime endeavour to 
remedy an acknowledged evil. Many people 
seemed to labour under the impression that 
by that Bill some special advantage was 
to be secured to the Bank of England. 
But he believed that was an entire misap- 
prehension. The Bank of England would 
derive no benefit, either present or pro- 
spective, from the operation of the mea- 
sure. It should be remembered that there 
existed this difference between the Bank 
of England and private issuers, that the 
Bank issued on the security of deposits ; 
that it paid a portion of its profits to the 
State, and that it published a weekly 
statement of its accounts. He would ask 
the representatives of the bankers whether 
they would submit to the same conditions; 
and if they did, then he would be prepared 
to say that their business was conducted 
upon a sound footing. At present, how- 
ever, they enjoyed a monopoly, and that 
monopoly, he thought, ought to be abo- 
lished in order that the entire system 
should be recast. What object was to be 
achieved by substituting the word ‘‘ may” 
for ‘‘ shall’’ he could not see. Foreign- 
ers never could understand the distinction 
between our “shall” and “ will,” and 
now the House was to be told that 
‘“‘may” and “shall” was practically 
the same. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought the Bill 
had got into that unfortunate state which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) was in the habit 
of calling a ‘‘ brangle.”” He was opposed 
to interfering with the complicated ma- 
chinery of the banking of this country 
unless he heard of a proved grievance, 
and in this case he had heard of none. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken of the negotiations between him- 
self and a committee which he said he had 
every reason to believe represented every 
country bank in England. It appeared, 
however, that the majority of the bankers, 
as soon as they heard of the agreement 
come to between the committee and the 
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right hon. Gentleman, said that in coming 
to that agreement the committee had acted 
ultra vires, as it had not been authorized 
to make any terms, but simply to see the 
right hon. Gentleman with the view of in- 
ducing him to withdraw the Bill. How- 
ever, that was now beside the question, for 
the agreement entered into with the com- 
mittee had not been kept. If he were to 
offer any advice to the hon. Gentlemen 
who were taking an active part in opposing 
this Bill, he would tell them not to be in- 
troducing a new difficulty by moving an 
alteration of ‘‘shall”’ into ‘‘may” but 
to move the rejection of the Bill on the 
third reading. 

Mr. PAULL said, he wished to correct 
a mistake into which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had 
fallen with regard to the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee which had negotiated with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The rem- 
nant of the Committee of 1844, to which 
he had referred, had resigned, a new Com- 
mittee had been formed, and he believed 
that that Committee which had been in 
communication with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had in no way exceeded the 
powers with which they had been invested. 
The history of that Committee was as 
follows:—At the general meeting of the 
country bankers a Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of six gentlemen who 
represented the private banking interest, 
and of six others who represented the 
joint-stock interest, and he did not think 
it would be possible to constitute a 
Committee with more formality and re- 
gularity. The meeting consisted of be- 
tween seventy and eighty country bank- 


ers, and the Committee was empowered | 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
majority having passed that Resolution, 
they ought to abide by the engagement 
with the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Members for Warwick and Leicester (Mr. 
Greaves and Mr. Heygate) had stated that 
they felt bound to abide by that engage- 
ment. He thought that if any attempt 
were made to defeat the Bill on the third 
reading every hon. Member ought to know 
what had taken place on the occasion to 
which so much reference had been made. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS aaid, he 
wished to ask whether he should be in order 
in calling the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to Clause 5, which as- 
sumed that as the law now stood there 
could be but six partners in a bank of 
issue. In point of fact, by an alteration 
in the law two or three years ago, the 
number of partners permitted in a bank of 
issue or not of issue was increased to ten. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as the Bill 
had been re-committed on Clause 8 and 
the preamble only, the hon. Member could 
not refer to any other clause. 

Mason WATERHOUSE said, that as 
one of the members of the Committee of 
Bankers he had entered his protest against 
the Resolution referred to, and therefore 
he felt himself at liberty, notwithstanding 
what had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Paull), to adopt any course he might 
see fit in reference to the question now 
before the House. He totally dissented 
from the statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to what occur- 
red the other night when the alteration 
was made in Clause 8. He had not been 
present the other evening during the dis- 
cussion; but he was informed that the 


to communicate with the Chancellor of the | Chancellor of the Exchequer had at once 
Exchequer in order to obtain certain assented to the alteration suggested by the 
Amendments in the preamble of the Bill, | hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
and the substitution of the word ‘‘ may ” | Ayrton) without referring the matter to 


for the word ‘“‘shall.’’ So desirous was 
the Committee to discharge its duty and 
arrogate no power to itself that notice 
was sent to the country bankers, which 
gave them time to appear in person or to 
state by letter whether, in their opinion, 
the proposed Amendments ought or ought 
not to be adopted. The Resolution was 
formally carried, though by a small majo- 
rity no doubt ; but it had the authority of 
the Association, and it was as binding as 
if all the members of the Association had 
been present. Therefore, the Committee, 
having been appointed to discharge certain 
duties, entered into an engagement with 





any other party. Hon. Members on the 
—e side of the House had kept 
silence because they thought themselves 
safe in the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and therefore it scarcely became 
him to reproach them with not having 
stood up in their own defence. The Bill 
had become greatly involved and inex- 
tricably confused, and the country bankers 
must now oppose it most strenuously. 
When it came on again for discussion next 
week he hoped that the country bankers 
would meet it with one unanimous burst 
of opposition. At the present moment, 
however, no purpose would be served by 
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the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Cobbold) being pressed, which 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. COBBOLD said, he would assent 
to the suggestion which had been made 
that he should withdraw his Amendment, 
but in doing so he would state that be- 
cause he was present and silent on a for- 
mer occasion it did not make him an as- 
senting party to the proceedings ; and he 
would also state that he was justified in 
having given notice of this Amendment. 
He would take the opportunity of correct- 
ing a misunderstanding which appeared to 
prevail as to the grounds upon which a 
large proportion of the country bankers 
opposed the Bill. In no instance had any 
advoeate of their claims put forward those 
claims as a right, but simply as a matter 
of public policy. When the Bill again 
came on he should move the insertion of 
the words, ‘* Shall be determined.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYGATE moved to amend the 
clause by substituting the word ‘“‘ may ”’ 
for ‘‘shall’”’ in line 2, and that the Bill 
be re-committed for the purpose. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not object to the pro- 
posed Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Preamble. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER moved to insert after the word 
“ mentioned,” the words— 

“ And to fix by law a time whereat the present 
statutory right of issue on the part of bankers 
obtaining such exemption shall determine, in order 
that either their issues may become subject to the 
enactments of the Bank Act of 1864 hereinafter 
mentioned in respect to lapse issues of bank notes, 
or that Parliament may make further provision 
concerning them as it shall think fit upon grounds 
of public policy.” 

Mr. COBBOLD said, he wished to sug- 
gest that instead of “ shall determine’’ the 
words should be ‘“* shall be determined.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must decline to accede to 
the suggestion, because the adoption of 
that form of words would imply that the 
rights were not terminable at the present 
moment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the words 
of the preamble were no part of the Act. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that according to that argu- 
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ment.you might insert words in the pre- 
amble which were merely nonsensical, 
(Mr. Rozsuck: You may.] With great 
submission he had understood— [ Mr. Ros. 
BucK: You are wrong.] He had not 
the prevision or second sight of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who declared that 
he was wrong before he had heard what 
he was about to say, but he had always 
understood that though the words of the 
preamble are not efficient to alter existing 
laws the preamble sometimes was con- 
sulted in order to arrive at the true con- 
struction and intention of a statute. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he spoke as 
a lawyer, and lawyers always held that the 
preamble had nothing whatever to do with 
the enactment. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL said, that if the 
words of a clause were clear and unam- 
biguous it was not necessary to consult the 
preamble, but if there was any difficulty as 
to the interpretation of a clause, lawyers 
invariably resorted to the preamble in order 
to ascertain its true construction. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed, . 
Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 


to be read 3° on Thursday next. 


FIRE BRIGADE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
[BILL 153.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. G. BARING, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that in 
1862 a Select Committee of that House 
was appointed to inquire into the existing 
state of legislation with respect to and 
into the existing arrangements for the 
protection of life and property against fire 
in the metropolis. The Report of the Com- 
mittee first made it generally known to the 
public that the London Fire Brigade engines 
which were to be seen attending all the 
fires in the metropolis were considered to be 
connected with the Government, or with 
the municipal authorities, had, in fact, 
no official status whatever, but that the 
Brigade was merely an arrangement origi- 
nally instituted by one insurance company 
in the metropolis, and subsequently carried 
on by other companies for the protection 
of their own interests; so, however, as also 
to render assistance in the protection of 
life and property against fire, without re- 
ference to whether it was insured or not. 
The Select Committee made it clear that 
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this establishment was, as regarded its staff, 
engines, and stations, wholly inadequate 
for the efficient protection of the entire 
metropolis and the suburbs, They said in 
their Report— 

“ The present scale of staff engines and stations 
is utterly inadequate for the general protection of 
London and its vicinity from fire. This is ad- 
mitted by the managers of the brigade, but as 
they consider it efficient for the protection of that 
part of London where the largest amount of in- 
sured property is located, they have no desire to 
add to their expense by placing additional sta- 
tions in situations where, if a fire occurs, it is 
not likely to cause so much injury to the offices 
as if it occurred in the water-side, or warehouses 
in the City.” 


This being so the Committee directed 
their attention to find a substitute for 
that state of things. They made three 
recommendations. First, that a fire bri- 
gade should be formed under the Com- 
missioners of Police, on a plan to be ap- 
proved by the Home Office, and that the 
Act requiring parishes to maintain engines 
be repealed ; secondly, that an account 
of the expenditure should be annually 
laid before Parliament; and thirdly, that 
the area of the new fire brigade should 
be the same as the area of the ju- 
risdiction of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. After that Report it became 
clear that the Government must deal with 
the matter; and that it was thenceforth 
impossible that it should be left in the 
hands of insurance companies, who might 
at any time abandon their brigade. In- 
deed, in 1862 the companies gave notice 
to the Home Secretary of their intention 
to abandon it. The sum necessary to 
maintain the brigade had risen from £8,000 
to something like £25,000 per annum, and 
they considered that it might be better for 
them to abandon the brigade and to raise 
the rate of insurance if necessary rather 
than to continue so large an outlay. Ne- 
gotiations had taken place between that 
tine and the present, between the Home 
Secretary, the companies who maintained 
the fire brigade, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and these negotiations 
had resulted in the Bill which he now asked 
the House to read a second time. The 
Bill was founded upon a very careful 
estimate of the expense required in order 
to have a really efficient fire brigade for 
the district, under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The Se- 
cretary of State had placed bimself in 
communication with Captain Shaw, the 
chief officer of the Fire Brigade, and the 
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result of the communication with him and 
with the insurance companies was that a 
scheme for the protection of the metropolis 
from fire, at an expense of £50,000 per 
annum, was formed, and received the con- 
currence of the insurance companies. The 
next point was how the £50,000 per 
annum should be raised, and the basis of 
the arrangement contained in the Bill was 
that a rate not exceeding a half penny in 
the pound should be raised within the me- 
tropolitan district, and at the same time 
that the Act of 14 Geo, III., under 
which parishes within the weekly bills of 
mortality and also some others in the 
metropolitan district were bound to keep 
fire-engines in a state of efficieney should 
be repealed. Most parishes had not 
complied to the full with the Act. No 
doubt they relied to a very great extent 
upon the London Fire Brigade; but if 
they had complied with the provisions of 
the Act they would have had to raise 
their expenditure far above what it was 
at the-present moment. Added to this, 
it was obvious that a number of de- 
tached fire-engine establishments belong- 
ing to parishes in different parts of the 
metropolis must be far less efficient than 
one establishment, able to concentrate 
all its force upon any one fire which should 
require a great force to extinguish it. The 
small additional rate which would be put 
upon parishes would be compensated, 
therefore, by relieving them from the sta- 
tutory burden which they now bore. The 
Committee of 1862 said that one parish— 
that of Hackney—kept up a very efficient 
fire-engine, in accordance with the statute 
of George III., and that the cost of that 
fire-engine was £500 per annum, which 
was precisely a halfpenny in the pound 
upon the rating of the parish. The same 
would happen in other parishes if they 
carried out the statute, so that they would 
thus ineur a burden of a halfpenny per 
pound, the same as was proposed to be 
placed upon them by this Bill. The second 
source from which the £50,000 per annum 
would be made up was a rate of £35 per 
million upon the amount of insurances in 
London, which sum the insurance com- 
panies would pay. The Bill proposed that 
this rate should be levied upon all the 
London insurance offices. He believed 
that there were one or two of these which 
had not contributed to the maintenance of 
the brigade ; but it seemed to him quite 
fair that those offices should pay the same 
as the others. The third source of income 
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for the maintenance of the new fire brigade 
would be a sum of £10,000 yearly, an 
amount which the House had already voted 
out of the Consolidated Fund, as a con- | 
tribution in aid of the brigade. Some 
discussion had taken place in Commit- | 
tee upon that Vote; but he thought 
that the Committee were satisfied that the 
large amount of Government property in 
the metropolis made it proper that they 
should contribute to the fund out of the 
public revenue, One of the great defici- 
encies of the present fire brigade was its 
want of strength upon the river Thames. 
At present they had only one efficient and 
one inefficient engine upon the river; but 
under the new arrangements there would 
be three efficient engines there, and if the 
House would consider the amount of Go- 
vernment property upon the banks of the 
river they would feel that the £10,000 a 
year was not too much for the Government 
to contribute. At Deptford there was 
the Victualling Yard ; at the Tower, the 
War Office Stores; and there were also 
the Custom House, Somerset House, the 
Government of India Stores near Hunger- 
ford Bridge, the buildings at Whitehall, 
the Houses of Parliament, Millbank, the 
Clothing Stores at Pimlico, and the Bar- 
racks and Hospital at Chelsea. Then as 
to the property of the Government not 
upon the banks of theriver. There would 
be new fire stations at Woolwich, Green- 
wich, near the British Museum, Temple 
Bar, St. James’s Palace, Buckingham 
Palace, Kensington Museum, and Chelsea; 
so that great protection would be afforded 
by the new brigade to Government pro- 
perty throughout the metropolis. It was 
proposed that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should undertake the management 
of the Brigade. It was perfectly true 
that the Committee of 1862 proposed that 
the fire brigade should be placed under the 
Commissioners of Police; but, upon eon- 
sidering the subject, it appeared to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that it would be preferable, as a 
matter of principle, that the new brigade 
should be under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The brigade was to be supported 
by a rate extending over the metropolitan 
district ; and it would seem that the ad- 
vantages of putting the brigade under the 
control of the Commissioners of Police 
were not so great as might at first sight 
appear, for those serving in it required 
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& greater amount of training than the 
ordinary policeman, as well as training of | 
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a different description. It must also be 
borne in mind that the proposed area was 
identical with that one over which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works exercised 
jurisdiction, while it was not identical with 
that under the control of the metropolitan 
police, which did not embrace the City of 
London, from which representatives were 
sent to the Metropolitan Board. There 
was another point alluded to by the Com- 
mittee upon which he wished to say a 
word. In the city of Manchester the fire 
brigade was maintained partly out of the 
police rate, and partly by fines levied 
upon persons who had fires upon their pro- 
perty. The Committee considered the 
propriety of levying these fines, but they 
came to no conclusion upon it. It ap- 
peared to him, however, that as the fire 
brigade was to be principally maintained 
by a rate it would be very hard that those 
whose property happened to be on fire in 
addition to the rate should pay a further 
tax, and that at a time when they could 
perhaps least afford it. There was another 
strong reason against imposing this fine. 
A most important thing for securing the 
extinguishing of fires was that there should 
be no concealment; that so soon as a fire 
broke out there should be no seruple in at 
once calling for the assistance of the bri- 
gade to put it out. Imposing a fine, how- 
ever, gave great inducement to conceal 
fires in the hope of extinguishing them 
without calling for aid. He could quite 
understand that the insurance companies 
should be anxious that the system of fining 
should be adopted, because it tended to 
increase insurances. There was only one 
other point which he would notice, and 
that was the clause with reference to fire- 
escapes. It was proposed to give the 
Metropolitan Board of Works power to 
make arrangements for having fire-escapes. 
He believed that the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Life from Fire deserved 
every credit for the manner in which 
they had placed fire-escapes in different 
parts of the metropolis. It was far from 
the object of the Government to inter- 
fere with them by the present Bill. 
Still it was a work which probably could 
be more efficiently and economically car- 
ried out in connection with the fire bri- 
gade. Therefore it would have been satis- 
factory to the Government if they could at 
the same time have placed fire-escapes 
under the same management as the bri- 
gade, and thus have relieved a volunteer 
society from the performance of this duty. 
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Unfortunately the £50,000 a year was 
only sufficient for the maintenance of an 
efficient fire brigade, and insufficient to 
make fire-escapes part of the system. How- 
ever, the rateable value of property in the 
metropolis would of course increase, and 
possibly the number of insurances would 
increase in consequence of recent legisla- 
tion, and, therefore, it might be in the 
power of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
ina few years time, to take fire-escapes 
under their charge. This being so, power 
was given by Bill to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to purchase or take, in such form 
as they might agree with the Royal So- 
ciety, their plant and staff of fire-escapes. 
He proposed, also, te insert a proviso to 
enable parishes—as he believed it was the 
wish of many of them to do so—to con- 
tinue their contributions in aid of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Life from 
Fire. It would be necessary to add cer- 
tain words at the end of Clause 30 to en- 
able this to be done. He felt that the 
object of the Bill was one of very conaider- 
able importance. The property in the 
metropolis was estimated at £900,000,000, 
and there were over 1,400 fires in the year, 
or about four every day. This showed the 
importance of establishing a proper and 
efficient brigade. There were as many 
fires in the metropolis as in Paris, St. 
Petersburgh, Vienna, Berlin, New York, and 
Philadelphia, put together, and they had in- 
creased from 438 in the year 1833 to 1,400 
last year. Although, therefore, the existing 
fire brigade had given the greatest possible 
satisfaction to the public, although it had 
been commanded by one so highly respected 
as Mr. Braidwood, and was at present under 
the orders of Captain Shaw — an officer 
who had fully upheld its high position, and 
whose services he hoped and understood 
would be continued under the new system 
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be managed. They were about to cast 
another tax upon the ratepayers of the 
metropolis, and to relieve the wealthy and 
enterprizing body of the insurance com- 
panies at the expense of the public. Now, 
some doubts might arise as to whether 
there ought not to be some provision in- 
troduced into the Bill to make those com- 
panies contribute to some extent to the 
maintenance of that which they themselves 
had hitherto maintained at their own spe- 
cial cost. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works were not a body sufficiently long in 
existence to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of this brigade. Nothing analogous 
to such a body had the charge of putting 
out the fires in any foreign metropolis, hut 
the Government themselves attended to the 
matter. The Board of Works acted as a 
sort of independent and not very business- 
like body, which professed to manage its 
affairs in a manner not known to any De- 
partment in the State, and, perhaps, the 
result of the transfer to them of these new 
duties would necessitate a series of de- 
jeuners and dinners. Sewers such as they 
had constructed were no doubt great works, 
well worthy of admiration, but whether it 
was desirable or necessary to provide break- 
fast for 800 persons at £1 5s. or £1 10s, 
a head on the occasion of the opening of 
those works—an expense which must even- 
tually be levied on the ratepayers—he felt 
himself unable to determine. Such a course 
of conduct made many wish that the Board 
should become more a part of the local 
system before fresh powers were placed 
in its hands. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had to express 
his satisfaction at the introduction of the 
Bill. He regretted to find that any person 
in that House should suggest as a defect 
be the measure the proposal that the ad- 
ministration of that which was purely a 








—being yet a force which was maintained local matter should be confided to those 
exclusively by the insurance companies, | who had been specially charged by Parlia- 
and might at any moment be dissolved by ment with the conduct of the local affairs 
them, it was of the utmost importance to of the metropolis. He thought that the 
establish a fire brigade of a permanent! reasons assigned by the Under Secretary 
character. He hoped the House would! were conclusive against any attempt to 


agree to the second reading of the Bill. | place the administration of the fire estab- 
For- 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. 7. G. Baring.) 


Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, 


lishment in the hands of the police. 
merly, every parish was supposed to pro- 
vide machinery for extinguishing fires 
| within its own area, but, practically, the 
| parishes were the very worst authorities to 


though he approved of the scope of the| whom this duty could be intrusted. The 
Bill which had been very clearly stated jurisdiction, therefore, had been replaced 
by the hon. Member, he had doubts upon! by another as completely as steam fire- 
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times. The re-constitution of the system 
for putting out fires in the metropolis was 
a consequence of the re-construction of the 
body who managed metropolitan affairs. 
But as they were about to embark on a 
more efficient and extensive fire brigade, 
they ought to consider how the great ex- 
pense was to be raised. The expense was 
estimated at £50,000 a year, but it must 
be more than that if the brigade was to be 
efficient. It was said that there were 
£900,000,000 of consumable property in 
the metropolis, but that was an extrava- 
gant estimate, and half the amount would 
probably be nearer the truth. The exact 
sum insured at £35 per £1,000,000 would 
not produce more than £10,000 a year, so 
that they were going to relieve the insur- 
ance companies of a sum of £15,000 a 
year. If the charge were simply put upon 
the capital insured, the property creating 
great risk would only be charged at the 
same rate as that which created no risk at 
all. The proper mode of computation was 
by a percentage on the premium paid, and 
then every person would pay according to 
the risk he occasioned. But then it was said 
that by adopting such a principle the pro- 
vident man alone paid, while the improvi- 
dent man escaped. He entirely subscribed 
to this objection. If they wanted to raise 
a fund by taxing combustible property, it 
ought to be imposed equally and alike on 
that which was and that which was not 
insured. In this point of view the mea- 
sure was at variance with the views accept- 
ed by the House in the last Budget, and 
which had now become part of their fiscal 
system. The Under Secretary for the 
Home Office (Mr. T. G. Baring) objected 
to a scheme of payment which would in- 
clude both insured and uninsured property, 
because he said if a fire broke out in the 
house of a man who was not insured he 
would conceal it instead of raising the 
alarm, It was difficult to say what a man 
would do under such circumstances, but 
the House ought to consider what was just 
to all classes of the community, and if a 
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man were fool enough to let his house 
burn down rather than communicate with | 
the nearest fire brigade station he ought to 
be allowed to do as he pleased. Manches- 
ter, which had an admirable brigade, had 
set a wise example, and one which ought | 
to be followed. When a fire took place | 
in that city the person in whose premises | 
it occurred was compelled to pay a con- | 
siderable sum as a contribution towards | 
the fire brigade, whether he was insured | 
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or not. Instead of the Bill having in 
it a elause imposing a penalty of £] 
whenever a chimney was on fire, there 
should be a well-considered scale of pay- 
ment to be made in case of fire by the 
owner or occupier of the property, not asa 
penalty, but as asum that he might be 
legitimately called upon to pay for the as. 
sistance he received from the fire brigade, 
If the rule prevailed in the metropolis the 
contributions would be repaid by the per- 
son in whose premises the fire occurred 
out of the money paid by the insurance 
company. [An hon. Memper: How can 
he pay it if his house is burntdown?] He 
did not know. How could the man rebuild 
his house? The very fact that he would 
be called upon to pay a contribution to the 
fire brigade would induce a man to insure. 
If 1,400 fires took place every year, a sum 
of £8,000 or £10,000 might be raised in 
this way without oppressiveness to any one. 
He hoped it would be understood that the 
Parliamentary Vote would not be with- 
drawn. In making an arrangement of that 
kind some distinct guarantee ought to be 
given that this payment was to continue, 
or otherwise some gentleman from the 
country might one day raise an objec- 
tion, the Vote might be dropped, and the 
metropolis might be left without the money. 
As to the rate, it must be borne as inevi- 
table, although it was not of the most just 
character, because it was only on the house 
and not upon the goods contained in it, so 
that the valuable goods in a warehouse 
would pay nothing, although the building 
was the least feature of the risk, and that 
for which the fire engines were of the 
least possible use. That was a difficulty 
which the House would have to meet sooner 
or later; but there were besides that seve- 
ral of the details which must be carefully 
considered when the Bill was in Committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not 
agree with the idea of relieving those who 
had no fires at the expense of those who 
had the misfortune so to suffer. He ob- 
jected strongly to the proposed payment 
by the Government of £10,000 a year, as 
it was a local question, and ought to be 
met by a local rate. In all these matters 
relating to the metropolis there appeared 
to be a vital error. It was thought that 
because it was the metropolis it ought to 
have support from the public revenues ; 
but there was not a city in the realm that 
would not be happy to give something to 
have the Government establishments there. 
The Government proposed to contribute 
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one-fifth of the expenses of the new bri- 
gade, but the value of the Government 
buildings in the metropolis was not nearly 
a fifth of the value of all the buildings in 
the metropolis. Therefore the Govern- 
ment, at the expense of the country gene- 
rally, would contribute by far too largely 
to the support of the brigade. Let the 
Government property pay this rate like all 
other buildings in the metropolis, but do 
nothing more. 

Mr. VANCE said, that as a Member of 
the Select Committee that sat on the sub- 
ject of the Fire Brigade, he wished to ob- 
serve that he did not complain of the 
scheme which the Government had pro- 
posed, though he thought it strange that 
they should have entirely contravened the 
Report of the Committee. The Committee 
unanimously recommended that the brigade 
should be placed under the control of the 
police authorities ; but though there were 
two Members of the Government on the 
Committee, they put no questions, nor 
examined any witnesses with a view to 


show that it was desirable that the brigade | 


should be put under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) had alluded to the excellent way in 
which affairs were managed in Manchester. 
In Liverpool, also, matters were managed 
well, and there the fire brigade which 
worked efficiently was in the hands of the 
police. He did not complain of the Vote 
of £10,000 from the public funds ; but he 
would remind hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
in the city which he represented (Dublin) 
there was a very efficient fire brigade, and 
there were several important public build- 
ings, and a small contribution would be 
useful. It had transpired during the investi- 
gation of the Committee that it was in the 
mereantile portion of London that the 
greater number of fires took place, and it 
was there that the most numerous stations 
of the brigade were established. In other 
parts of the metropolis occupied by the 
residences of private gentlemen the stations 
were sparse. It was proved before the 
Committee that there was no adequate 
protection for life and property in many 
parts, such as Belgravia and Tyburnia, 
and he trusted the Government would give 
more stations in those districts. He did 
not oppose the Bill, but must repeat that 
he thought it strange that upon such slight 
reasons as those stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Baring) the Report of the 
Committee in nearly every point should be 
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entirely contravened. What the House 
had most to complain of was the delay 
which had taken place. The Committee 
reported in 1862—it was not till 1865 
that the Government had introduced their 
scheme, and no adequate reason for the 
delay had been assigned. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, that 
the insurance offices were to make over all 
the plant, stock, and engine-houses of the 
fire brigade, as at present constituted, to 
the new brigade, without any compensation, 
and that was a very handsome contribution 
on their part. It would still be their duty, 
at their own expense, to protect salvage. 
He approved placing the brigade under the 
management of the Board of Works, which 
would have greater facility in collecting 
the rate. The police ought to be confined 
to their proper duties—namely, the pro- 
tection of life and property, and not be 
obliged to look after fires. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE said, the origin 
of the present Bill was, that the insurance 
companies had given notice that they would 
not continue their establishments and staff, 
and, therefore, the question of what was to 
be done became imperative. He had had 
occasion to consider the question very much, 
He entirely disapproved the employment 
of the police, and he was not prepared to 
say that this was not the best scheme that 
had been proposed; but he was afraid that 
the control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would not prove satisfactory. That 
Board consisted only of forty members, and 
they had undertaken works of the most 
gigantic character, and been intrusted 
with the most unlimited powers of taxa- 
tion. He felt that, looking at the experi- 
mental nature of the works they were 
earrying on, looking at the fact that they 
already taxed the metropolitan districts to 
the extent of £6,000,000 a year, and 
that a good many people believed these 
experimental works would prove a total 
failure, they ought not to be intrusted 
with further taxing powers, being still a 
comparatively untried body. At all events, 
the Government ought to look to the con- 
stitution of the Board and sée whether 
their number was sufficient for the work, 
If the forty members of the Board were 
cut up into several committees, it might 
be found that they would not be capable 
of discharging their new duties. He ob- 
jected to any penalty being imposed upon 
people who had the calamity of their 
property being destroyed by fire. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that no doubt, ere 
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long, the number of the Metropolitan 
Board would be increased and a more 
direct mode of election adopted. He 
should like to ask the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Vance), who wanted a contri- 
bution towards the fire brigade of that 
city, whether the amount raised by licences 
for public-houses and other similar taxes 
was not paid into the coffers of the muni- 
cipality, which thus had a large sum at 
its command for fire brigades and other 
municipal purposes. Nothing of that kind 
was received by the City of London, where 
the expenses were very great for lighting, 
watching, paving, and such things, for 
the benefit of those gentlemen who came 
from Dublin or the country to enjoy them- 
selves. It was, therefore, absolutely ne- 
cessary, either that the Government should 
provide a fire brigade for its own safety 
or contribute towards one established in 
the metropolis. He did not think that 
the sum of £10,000 was at all too 
much, when they considered the vast 
amount of property in the metropolis be- 
longing to the country. He thought the 
same principle should apply to Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh, and any town in which 
there was a large amount of Government 
property. He did not think that persons 
who had the misfortune to have their houses 
burnt ought to be called upon to contribute 
largely to the support of the brigade, but 
it might be advisable to levy a small tax 
upon them. The Committee, of which 
he was a Member, found it very difficult to 
arrive at a definite conclusion on this sub- 
ject; but the Government had now pro- 
duced a plan which, he believed, would 
give general satisfaction to the House. 

Mr. VANCE said, that he had been 
informed that in Dublin the money for 
licences to public-houses did not go to the 
municipal corporation funds. When the 
question arose in Dublin he was in favour 
of placing the brigade under the police in- 
stead of the municipal Board. - 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, the proposition 
of the Government varied from the Report 
of the Committee in two respects—as re- 
garded a contribution to the support of the 
brigade from persons whose houses had 
been on fire, and as regarded placing the 
brigade under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, instead of the police. The Commit- 
tee were unanimous in their recommenda- 
tion that the brigade should be under 
the control of the police; and the same 
unanimity pervaded the witnesses, who all 
rejected the idea of subjecting it to the 
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authority of the Board of Works. With 
regard to the former point he offered no 
objection to the Government proposal, as 
he made some such proposition in the Com- 
mittee, and it was only lost by the casting 
vote of the Chairman; but with regard to 
the second point, he adhered to the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee and the 
witnesses, which was in favour of placing 
the brigade under the police, as in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, where the system 
had worked well, and not under the Board 
of Works, which had not the general con- 
fidence of the public. 

Mr. ALpERMAN SALOMONS said, he 
was a member of the Committee, and had 
always opposed the scheme for placing the 
brigade in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Police. There was another matter 
which took the present Bill entirely away 
from the arrangements suggested by the 
Committee. It had been assumed by the 
Committee that it would not be consistent 
for them to assume any arrangements with 
the insurance companies; but if the bri- 
gade were placed in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works they would 
be able to make the insurance offices, as 
well as the Government, parties to this 
measure. In his judgment the proposed 
scheme would work remarkably well. At 
present the insurance offices had their 
chief stations in the heart of London, 
where most property was accumulated, and 
one advantage of the Government plan 
would be that the stations would be more 
fairly distributed through the metropolis. 
He believed that the Bill was an excellent 
one, and that its principle was sound, 
though its details might perhaps be im- 
proved in Committee. He might observe, 
that under the Fire Act every parish was 
bound to provide the means of extinguishing 
fires, but the Committee ascertained that 
many of the engines belonging to parishes 
were no larger than garden engines. 

Mr. ALperMAN ROSE: And all of them 
out of order. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY, as Chair- 
man of the Committee which had inquired 
into this subject, said, that though he was of 
a different opinion, he now thought that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would be 
likely to carry out this arrangement most 
efficiently. One reason was that the police 
in London were divided into the Metro- 
politan and City forces, and the conflicting 
interests which thus existed would effect 
the proper working of the force. The scheme 
was really the same as that existing in 
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Manchester, where the corporation under- | again, the old system, the expense of in- 
took the whole arrangement, just as here | vestigation into the title, and difficulties 
the Board of Works managed the affairs | in dealing with the property in the market, 
of the metropolis. It was most important | accompanied by gain to the solicitors and 
that the Government property in the me- | loss to the public. When Lord Derby was 
tropolis should be protected, and it was not | last in office the hon. and learned Member 
unreasonable that there should be a con- | for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), whose entire 
tribution from the public funds for the pur- | cordial, and unqualified approbation the 
pose. As to the insurance offices, they present measure had, introduced into that 
were not relieved altogether; and besides, House a Bill to give effect in England to 
they had offered to give up the whole of | the recommendations of the Commission 
their plant. But what Parliament had to! of 1857. That particular measure was 
do was to see that there was an efficient | not carried into effect, but in 1862 Acts 
fire brigade without reference to the in- | were passed by Parliament for the purpose 
surance offices. The Metropolitan Board | of simplifying the transfer of land in Eng- 
of Works were here similar to the bodies | land, of enabling a Parliamentary title to 
which managed the fire brigades in the be acquired by means of the Registration 
great provincial cities, and even on the | Office then established, and of perpetuating 
Continent. As to the suggestion to make | it by keeping a subsequent record of all 
a permanent provision for the brigade, he after transactions. The scheme was not 
would remind the hon. Member (Mr.Ayrton) compulsory, but permissive, and there was 
that no permanent provision is made for a drawback, which the good sense of the 
the police or the army. | country was overcoming, against its effi- 
Question, “‘ That the Bill be now read a | cient operation, arising out of the indis- 
second time,”’ put, and agreed to. | position of solicitors and attorneys through- 
Bill read 2°. and comuntied for Thurs- | Ut the country to co-operate in carrying 
day next F | out a change of law which interfered with 
: an important branch of business they had 

been in the babit of conducting with great 
3 ability, and with some profit. Under 
(Lords.)—[Bui 151.] SECOND READING. | these. circumstances sseahation were in- 
Order for Second Reading read. dulged in that the scheme would have no 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved effect, and that nobody would take advan- 
the second reading of this Bill. He said | tage of it. Consequently, it was not all 
it bad passed through the House of Lords at once that the public began to discover 
with very general unanimity, receiving the | that they really had the means of acquiring 
support particularly of noble Lords connect- | clear titles to their estates, and of keeping 
ed with Ireland. Its object was to complete | their titles ina marketable condition ; but 
the benefits derived in Ireland from the | now the public were becoming acquainted 
system of Parliamentary titles provided | with the benefits of the measure, for 
by the legislation of late years. Under| whereas from October, 1862, to March, 
the Ineumbered Estates Act property | 1864, there were only sixty-five applica- 
to an enormous value —not less than, tions for registration, comprising about 
£23,000,000—had been cleared and sent | 5,000 acres of land ; from March, 1864, 
into the market with an unimpeachable | to April, 1865, there had been 214 ap- 
Parliamentary title. Since the passing of | plications; and it might be concluded that 
that Act the Legislature had given to the | that rate of increase would be progressive. 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland power to} At rather an earlier period the same sys- 
make a declaration of title, which should) tem was tried in South Australia, and 
be a clear Parliamentary title, to any | here he must not omit to mention the name 
owner of land in fee simple, and the bene- | of Mr. Torrens, on account of the zeal and 
ficial effects of that legislation could hardly | ability with which he had promoted the 
be overrated. That legislation was, how- | cause of public improvement on this sub- 
ever, imperfect, since there was no pro-| ject. That Gentleman was the means of 
vision, as pointed out by the Commission | introducing the system into South Austra- 
of 1857, for perpetuating and continuing | lia, where great advantages had resulted 
as to future transactions the Parliamentary | from it. He held in his hand a Return of 
title once created, and for preventing the| the number of applications made to the 
land from relapsing into its original con- | Land Registry Office in Australia, showing 
dition of encumbrance. Thus would arise, | that not only was there a large number of 
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original registries of title, but a large and 
continually increasing number of transfers, 
and subsequent dealings on the record. 
In 1864 an association, with the Duke of 
Leinster at its head, was formed in 
Dublin for the purpose of obtaining this 
necessary supplement to the measure 
which had been in successful operation in 
Ireland ; and it was partly by the labours 
of that association that the Government 
had been enabled to prepare the present 
Bill. He would now explain exactly what 
were the provisions of the Bill. The 
House was aware that there existed in 
Ireland a registry of deeds, which was 
quite a different thing from a registry of 
title, and in no degree cleared the title. 
It was an advantage, no doubt, to have a 
register of deeds, and be able to ascertain 
what deeds there were affecting the pro- 
perty, but the expense of making out the 
title was no less under that system than 
if there were no such registry. Never- 
theless, as the present Bill was only per- 
missive, those who liked the other system 
might still use it, have encumbered or un- 
certain titles, and be unable to deal with 
their property without running up a very 
heavy bill with their solicitors. They might 
still enjoy that luxury if they chose, but 
there was no reason that they should have 
the power to force their taste on others. 
It was provided by the present Bill that in 
all cases in which a Parliamentary title 
was created, that title, if the parties so 
wished, would at once be placed on the 
record, together with all subsequent deal- 
ings, transfers, &e. The record itself 
would be the only thing the parties would 
have to look to, and would be conclusive 
in all dealings with the property. Anybody 
who wished to sell or mortgage his property 
would have nothing to do but to go to the 
office, and by a very short statutory form 
the transfer or mortgage would be effected. 
But if it were desirable to have a deed 
executed in the country, that could be done 
and the original deed would be deposited 
in the office, and duplicates furnished to 
the parties interested. Then there would 
be given a certificate, which would be a 
marketable instrument, and a special cer- 
tificate would be given when desired, which 
would prevent all entries on the record for 
fourteen days. The Bill also proposed to 
enlarge in one or two important respects 
the operation of the Landed Estates Court. 
At present that Court only had power to 
make a declaration of title in the case of 
estates in fee simple, but that power was 
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now proposed to be extended to all estates. 
In Ireland many leases were virtually per- 
petual, and there was to be a power for 
having separate records of these estates on 
the register. He had only to add that all 
that was to be done without throwing any 
new expense on the country. Of course 
there would be the necessary fees upon 
the business done, and these would be re- 
lied upon to meet any outlay that might 
be created. There were some provisions 
for recording devises by will, and the suc- 
cession of heirs in case of intestacy by 
certain steps to be taken for establishing 
the title on these different occasions, 
These powers might safely be conferred on 
the Landed Estates Court, judging from 
their experience of its exercise of similar 
functions ; but appeals would be given 
from its decisions, first to the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, and then, if desired, 
to the House of Lords. It was, he con- 
fessed, with some surprise that he heard 
there was to be opposition from any quar- 
ter to the measure. He believed it would 
be acceptable to Gentlemen on both sides 
who were best acquainted with Ireland. 
But a paper had that day been put into 
his hands, from which it appeared that the 
very respectable body of men whose pro- 
phecies of the failure of the English Land 
Transfer Act were now in course of disap- 
pointment, also conjured up all kinds of 
possible evils from the adoption of the 
present measure. They thought a man 
might possibly get hold of somebody else’s 
certificate and go to the register and forge 
his name. That might happen now in 
regard to ships, but it was done very rarely 
indeed ; and the safeguards provided were 
such as to render needless any alarms of 
that description. Those learned Gentlemen 
could hardly have read the Bill with the 
eandour and care which might have been 
expected from them; but their objections 
were objections to details, which could 
properly be considered in Committee. 
All that the House was then asked to 
do was to agree to the second reading, 
and to affirm the principle that it was 
desirable to give those who wished to 
| take advantage of it the opportunity of 
| continuing upon the record a Parliament- 
| ary title after it had once been created. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man should expect a Bill of such impor- 
tance not to meet with some discussion. It 
was a mistake to say it had received the 
approval of all the learned authorities in 
another place. One of the most learned 
Members of the other House (Lord St. 
Leonards) who had been Lord Chancellor 
twice in Ireland and once in England, and 
had done much to simplify the law, had 
pronounced a very different opinion of the 
measure from that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Again, it was not quite worthy 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to speak 
of the body of solicitors in the terms he 
had done; and he ought, moreover, to 
have recollected that the gentleman who 
had signed the paper to which he had re- 
ferred had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment on the Commission which recom- 
mended all the reforms in the Court of 
Chancery, of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was such an enthusiastic advo- 
cate. Although that extraordinary mea- 
sure came down to them from the other 
House, they were entitled to exercise their 
own judgments upon it, and to ask for the 
reasons on which it was founded. It re- 
lated solely to landed property in Ireland, 
to which a Parliamentary title had been 
obtained, leaving all other descriptions of 
land untouched. The Bill, it appeared, had 
been born in Australia; so that from that 
happy colony they were to derive not only 
reforms in their Constitution, but in the 
law of real property. The doctrine appli- 
cable to a country where the settlers cleared 
away the trees and the natives, and then laid 
out the land for each other according to 
their own plans, was to be introduced into a 
country where the laws of real property 
were, fortunately or unfortunately, rather 
complicated, and where the main elements 
of that complication were to be left wholly 
untouched. Even in Australia, when a 
measure like the present was passed, an 
indemnity fund was created to compensate 
the recorded owners, who might in the 
simplest way possible to deprived of 
their rightful estates. One objection to the 
Bill was that it did not provide that the 
Consolidated Fund should make good all 
the losses which must necessarily arise 
from it to the owners of property in Ire- 
land. If such a provision was essential in 
Australia, as Mr. Torrens informed them, 
how could it well be dispensed with in Ire- 
land? He really thought it desirable that 
the preparation and conduct of measures 
like that should be in the hands of some 
one acquainted with the land and the law 
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of Ireland ; and he trusted that whenever 
a new Government was created somebody 
connected with the Parliamentary represen- 
tation of that country might be permitted 
to meddle with its business. There were 
12,000 proprietors in Ireland who had 
clear Parliamentary titles registered in the 
office for registering deeds affecting land ; 
but surely not one of those persons would 
be so foolish as to go back to the same 
court to register the record of his title 
again? When, therefore, it was boasted 
that that particular Bill would be of great 
service to the country, it was clear that 
that could only relate, if it related to any- 
body at all, to purchasers hereafter. As 
to the question of seareh, he would say 
that it would only take about a minute a 
year to search the book for the title. As 
to a search extending over five or ten 
years, why it would be a mere nothing. 
There was some time ago a description of 
title in Ireland called a holding under a 
lease of lives, renewable for ever. That 
being found a very inconvenient kind of 
title, a law was lately passed which enabled 
the holders of such property to turn them 
into perpetuities by paying the landlords 
certain fines or fees. Now, about one-sixth 
of the land of Ireland was of that kind, 
the proprietors of which could make out 
their title with the greatest ease and sim- 
plicity. There was another class of pro- 
perty in Ireland, belonging originally to 
the Church. The purchaser of Church 
land obtained his title from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, who were empowered 
by law to grant leases. Two-thirds of 
this property had been purchased out and 
out, and the owners had obtained a good 
Parliamentary title. Now the promoters 
of the present Bill said that it would con- 
fer a great service on the country. He 
was at a loss to understand how any ad- 
vantage could be derived from it. In his 
opinion it would only operate in regard to 
the future purchasers. It should be ob- 
served that the proceedings of the Laad 
Transfer Court were slow, cautious, and 
expensive, and being so, the purchaser 
was sure of being well protected as re- 
garded the title. The measure before the 
House, on the contrary, deprived the real 
owner or purchaser of every such protection, 
inasmuch as it proposed to effect the sale 
and conveyance of estates in a hop, step, 
and a jump manner, and subjected the 
officials connected with the court to no 
pain or penalty for neglect, carelessness, or 
indifference in the discharge of their duties, 
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even though by such faults the real owner 
of a property might find himself suddenly 
deprived of it. Now, under the existing 
law, the registrar of the Landed Estates 
Court was made peculiarly liable if he neg- 
lected to give the proper legal document, 
or had done anything affecting the inter- 
ests connected with a particular property. 
Able and learned as Lord Westbury un- 
doubtedly was, he had framed clauses in 
that Bill which he (Mr. Whiteside) thought 
that House would never sanction. The 
34th clause enacted that— 

“On the death of the recorded owner of any 
real estate, any person claiming as devisee, may 
apply to the Judge for a fiat directing the officer 
to record the applicant as owner in the place of 
the deceased person.” 


A person might go with a piece of paper 
to the Judge and say, ‘‘ Record me as de- 
visee.”” If the Judge chose to do so, the 
person recorded as devisee might sell the 
estate next day, and there was no remedy 
against the purchaser. The will under 
which the devisee claimed might have been 
fraudulently obtained, or another will turned 
up; but the case had been summarily de- 
cided ; the estate was gone for ever. Un- 
less they thought that the ownership of 
an estate ought to be disposed of in a more 
summary manner than a County Court 
Judge would decide a huxter’s bill for 40s. 
they would never adopt that clause. But 
the Judge might withhold his fiat 

“until the applicant shall have obtained an 
order or decision or certificate from Her Majesty’s 
Court of Probate in his favour, and shall have 
lodged in the office the probate or a true copy of 
the will or codicil under which he claims, &c.” 
Those who framed this clause could have 
no accurate idea of the law that related to 
the Probate Court in Ireland. No power 
was given to the Probate Court to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the construction of 
the will. To refer the matter to him 
who had no authority to deal with it was 
an absurdity. He was lately engaged in a 
ease where three wills were produced. 
Well, the devisee appeared, produced the 
will, and the estate was gone. The next 
clause enacted— 

“On the death of the recorded owner of real 
estate any person claiming as heir-at-law, may 
apply to the Judge for a fiat directing the officer 
to record the applicant. If there should be any 
doubt, dispute, or litigation touching the owner- 
ship of the estate of a deceased owner, the Court 
may appoint a person to be recorded in his 
place, as the representative of such estate, dc.” 
It was one of the most critical things to 
find out who was heir-at-law. Whether 
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there ought not to be a limitation of the 
time—five years according to some, or ten 
years according to others—within which, 
if a will were not produced, it should be 
concluded that none existed, he would not 
say; but this question was to be disposed 
of in notime atall. Once the person was 
recorded he could sell the estate. This 
was a very alarming Bill. It could not be 
acted upon. It was full of mischief to all 
the interests of society. In their anxiety 
to be rapid they would become unjust. 
Under the existing law the registry of 
deeds was very accurately performed in 
Ireland. It was of the greatest advantage 
in that country. The fact and truth was 
this, that were it not for the Registry 
of Deed Office, neither the Incumbered 
Estates Court nor the Landed Estates 
Court would be of any use. Under the 
general registry of title-deeds in Ireland 
everything was open to inspection in the 
office. The present Bill, however, pro- 
vided that once a title was recorded no- 
body was empowered to inspect the record 
except the owner or his solicitor. It was 
a mistake to say that the register of the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland gave no 
information, for there were at present 
12,000 transfers registered in it, and the 
owners could do no act with reference to 
their estates except through that Court. 
From the moment a man registered his 
estate every lease, mortgage, and charge 
upon it must be executed through the 
medium of a public court at a large expense, 
and he never could free himself from his 
fetters unless every person having a charge 
upon his estate gave a formal consent to 
his taking it off the register. There 
were at present three modes of dealing 
with estates existing in Ireland—one for 
the registration of deeds, another for the 
recording of titles, and a third for the 
registration of judgments ; and he wished 
to ask the learned Attorney General if 
he wished by the 42nd clause of the Bill 
for the House to overthrow Sir John Ro- 
milly’s Act for the Registration of Judg- 
ments. His complaint was that instead of 
looking to the whole state of the law in 
Ireland, and considering how they might 
have amended the Registration of Deeds 
Office and enlarged its operation, this Bill 
had been introduced for the purpose of 
establishing an antagonistic system of re- 
gistration of deeds and judgments that 
must plunge the country into great misery 
and confusion. He should have no objec- 
tion to one system of registration being 
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made ves Spry He objected to the 
time it took at present to investigate a re- 
gistered title, as when a man required 
money he generally wanted it immediately. 
He thought the Bill did not afford suffi- 
cient security against fraud, as any man 
getting hold of the judgment certificate 
might manage to get himself recorded 
owner, in which case, even if the mistake 
were found out within an hour, he could 
sell the estate, and the real owner could 
obtain no redress, and no responsibility 
would rest upon any official. All those 
evils were to be created for the purpose of 
facilitating the transfer of land. In his 
opinion, if this Bill passed, matters would 
only be made more complicated than be- 
fore. The machinery of the Bill was very 
complicated, and by it every man who had 
a charge on an estate, and if it was mort- 
gaged to the extent of £5,000 or £10,000, 
every owner of a mortgage might split the 
amount up and get a certificate for every 
£1,000, and thereby bring down five or 
ten creditors, as the case might be, on the 
unfortunate owner of the estate, instead 
of one. Powers were to be given in this 
Bill which had never been known before 
to exist in that country. The record was 
to be made in the most complicated man- 
ner, and the very reverse of that very con- 
venient and simple manner described by 
the learned Attorney General. The Bill 
ought to be submitted to a Select Com- 
mittee. The learned Attorney General 
had said that the Bill had been thoroughly 
examined in another place; but he (Mr. 
Whiteside) had been informed that it was 
not referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords. What was stated by 
Lord St. Leonards in the other House 
was deserving of every respect. Lord St. 
Leonards had said— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was out of order 
in referring to what was said in the other 
House, 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that he only 
wished to refer to what that noble Lord 
had said to show that the Attorney Gene- 
ral was in error when he said the Bill had 
received the assent of all parties in the 
other House. He had been informed that 
it was not the case. He was of opinion 
that the Bill was open to very serious ob- 
jections, and with all respect for Lord 
Westbury he considered that it was the 
most complicated, difficult, novel, and sin- 
gular measure ever introduced into that 
House, or that he had ever heard of be- 
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fore. It was, however, possible to make 
an alteration in the present law that would 
be beneficial to all parties. If it were 
really desired to facilitate the transfer of 
land, let them make the registration of 
wills compulsory, instead of permissive, 
and let them permit a man to renew his 
Parliamentary title every five or six years 
ata moderate expense. Having assisted 
in carrying the Landed Estates Act through 
the House of Commons he would be happy 
to improve it ; but he considered that the 
novelties and the curiosities of the present 
Bill required that it should be fully and 
fairly considered before power so enormous 
as that which it conferred should be con- 
ferred on gentlemen appointed for other 
duties, and who had already quite enough 
to occupy their time. He trusted that the 
Attorney General would not oppose the 
proposition to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, a notion 
appeared to exist that in recent legislation 
there had been a tendency to introduce a 
principle both novel and dangerous. It 
seemed to be thought that there was a 
kind of magic in registration. The fact 
was, that registration of titles and deeds 
was not new. It had been known to Eu- 
rope for more than 1,000 years, and had ex- 
isted in the time of Justinian; but the prin- 
ciple had always been that the title when 
registered was the same as it had been 
before registration, and that registration 
only fixed the priority of the instrument. 
Under the first Empire in France a case 
came under the consideration of the 
Court of Cassation, presided over by the 
greatest lawyer of the time, who had a 
chief part in drawing up the Code Napo- 
leon, and they decided that no defect of 
registration would affect the title, because 
the registration was merely to record not 
to determine the title. The Estates Court 
in Ireland had been rendered necessary by 
a very extraordinary state of things, and 
the Act creating it was a revolutionary 
measure, called for by the vicious state of 
the law of property. It was an anomalous 
institution. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) once 
proposed to institute an Estates Court for 
England. He (Sir George Bowyer) thought 
the proposal both dangerous and mischiev- 
ous; he did not think the circumstances 
of England rendered such an Act neces- 
sary. Admit in England the necessity of 
a court for the transfer of landed property, 
and you would require a court for the 
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transfer of a horse or a pig. An estate 
court must only be resorted to under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. To make it ge- 
neral would be to poison jurisprudence, 
and produce consequences which, if ever 
our laws were codified, there would ever 
be reason to lament. He had no objec- 
tion to the Bill as far as it went to re- 
cord titles made under the Landed Es- 
tates Court, but he generally concurred 
in the observations of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University (Mr. Whiteside), whose 
warnings he hoped would be listened to 
by the Attorney General, for if it were 
once admitted that after registration a 
man might dispose of his property abso- 
lutely, it would be introducing a dange- 
rous novelty into our jurisprudence. The 
Bill required great consideration, and he 
hoped that an opportunity would be af- 
forded for further inquiry. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he hardly 
knew whether his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Whiteside) or the hon. Baronet who had 
just spoken intended to object to the Bill 
or not; for, although they had indulged in 
criticizms upon it, they had not asked the 
House to reject it. With regard to the 
principle of the Bill, he did not think any 
two persons could differ as to its excellence. 
What was its principle? Parliament had 
established in Ireland a Landed and 
Estates Court, the operation of which was 
after a careful investigation at great pains 
and expense to give to any person who 
had a good title a complete and indefea- 
sible Parliamentary title. Instead of hold- 
ing boxes of parchment and abstracts of 
titles extending to hundreds of pages, he 
received a small slip of parchment, which 
stated that he was the indefeasible and 
Parliamentary holder of the estate. Under 
these circumstances, what was the first ob- 
servation which any man unlearned in the 
law would make? He would say it was 
an admirable system, and a most excellent 
piece of legislation which accomplished 
such an object. He would also further 
entertain no doubt that the means had been 
secured by the Legislature for preventing 
that title from becoming entangled and 
obscured as in times past. But what would 
he say if he were told that Parliament had 
done nothing of the kind—that it certainly 
had established a court to restore a Parlia- 
mentary title, but that the moment that was 


done persons having claims against the | 


estate might recommence the old system, 
incumbrance might be heaped upon in- 
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cumbrance, and at the end of twenty or 
thirty years the same state of things would 
be found as in the beginning. Now, as he 
understood the matter, the object of the 
Bill was to prevent such a state of things, 
It was, that as a court had been estab- 
lished competeut to declare an indefeasible 
title, that court was to be enabled to watch 
the successive devolutions to that estate in 
favour of the person entitled to succeed, 
and who would, by virtue of that record, 
be in as good a position as the first holder. 
Now, unless there were some insuperable 
objection to the carrying out of that prin- 
ciple, it must commend itself to the mind 
of everyone as a most excellent arrange- 
ment. The truth was, that this Bill was 
well understood out of doors, and that was 
a most auspicious omen. He never re- 
membered any measure of law reform in 
which so great an interest had been taken 
in Ireland. Associations of men of the 
greatest intelligence—owners of property, 
mercantile men—recommended the mea- 
sure to Parliament for its adoption. And 
how was it that their attention had been 
directed to the matter? Why, they had 
seen what had occurred elsewhere. In our 
Australian colonies any one. could avail 
himself of a measure of the same kind, 
and it had proved to be of the greatest 
advantage to the owners of property. The 
shipping interests, which represented mil- 
lions of the property of this country, was 
dealt with on exactly the same system. 
The owner of a ship could sell it without 
any abstract or title, simply by virtue of 
being the owner. With regard to the ob- 
jections to the Bill, there was one considera- 
tion which at once removed many of them, 
and that was that the Bill was entirely 
permissive. There was not a single owner 
of land even, if he had obtained a declara- 
tion of title, who could be compelled to place 
his property upon the record. Another 
answer that occurred was that persons own- 
ing @ Parliamentary estate would surely be 
able to judge whether there was any sub- 
stantial objection to the system or not. He 
would ask the House to recollect what Par- 
liament had already done on the subject. 
In 1859 it was his duty, as the organ 
of the Government, to offer two Bills 
relating to the transfer of landed pro- 
perty in this country. The first of these 
Bills was very similar to that under 
which the Landed Estates Court was 
constituted in Ireland. It proposed to 
give a Parliamentary and _ indefeasible 
title. The second Bill was founded on 
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exactly the same principle as the pre- 
sent. It proposed to secure the means 
of recording tho title and preventing it 
from being clouded after. These Bills 
were approved of at the time, but not 

ssed; but they had since been carried 
by the present Lord Chancellor, and 
were now the law of the land. Whilst 
listening to the observations of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Whiteside), he could not 
help thinking that he had forgotten that 
the Probate Act in Ireland was the same 
as in England; and, moreover, that in 
1862 the Legislature passed the Transfer 
of Land Act, containing a series of clauses 
which were exactly the same as the 
clauses in the present Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE inquired if his hon. 
and learned Friend meant to say that the 
Judge of the Probate Court in Ireland had 
jurisdiction over real estate where there 
was no personal estate. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: Probably not ; 
but no one ever heard of a case of real 
property being devised without there 
being some personal property. But that 
did not militate against the provisions of 
the present Bill, for if the decision could 
not be in favour of the applicant’s title, 
the applicant’s title would not be re- 
corded. There was another circumstance 
connected with the Bill which com- 
mended itself to his mind, that was, that 
it did not involve the creation of any 
new staff of Judges or officers, and that 
the only expense incurred would be the 
mere clerical expense of the writing. Any 
man who had once put his land on the 
record, if his experience convinced him 
of the folly of doing it, would be able 
to take it off and restore himself to 
his former condition. He thought that 
the provision requiring the judgment cre- 
ditor to enter his judgment on the record 
of the estate was a wise one. As for the 
ease of the guardian and his ward put by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Whiteside), he 
thought it was only one of those bugbears 
which were put forward to frighten the 
House; for if the property had not passed 
out of the hands of the guardian the 
Court of Chancery would be strong enough 
to make him restore it to the owner, and 
if it had passed by sale into the handg of a 
bona fide purchaser, the ward would be 
in no worse position after the passing of 
this Bill than he would be under the exist- 
ing law. He knew the sources from which 
these sort of objections came. They 
emanated from those who wanted to con- 
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jure up terrors to defeat a Bill which they 
imagined —he thought unwisely—would 
interfere with their own interests. He 
had compared the Bill as it stood with the 
Bill as originally introduced, and he 
thought that very important and useful 
changes had been made in it, showing 
that it had been carefully considered in 
some place or other. Considering that 
its clauses were mostly the same as 
those in the English Act, he thought it 
would be wholly unnecessary to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and looking 
to the anxiety which he knew existed in 
Ireland on the subject, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would induce the House to pass 
it through a Committee of the whole 
House, and not endanger its being passed 
by sending it at that period of the Session 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought that 
the Bill would do no harm, but did not 
believe it would work as well as was ex- 
pected. It was idle to think that the 
transfer of land could ever be made as 
simple a matter as the transfer of stock. 
He did not think there was the least 
analogy between the case of the transfer 
of land and that of the transfer of stock 
or the transfer of a ship; though he had 
heard the present Lord Chancellor say he 
hoped to see the transfer of land made as 
simple as that of stock, and though his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
had adduced the transfer of a ship as an 
illustration of what might be done with land. 
In the case of stock or of a ship nothing 
was looked to but the legal title. If A 
possessed stock he could go into the Bank 
of England and transfer it to B, and a 
ship could be disposed of in the same way ; 
but neither were the subjects of family 
settlements, extending, perhaps, through 
several generations. This was the differ- 
ence between them and land. Till they 
resolved that land should be transferred 
without any regard to equitable titles, they 
could never make its transfer a simple one. 
He did not offer any opposition to the Bill. 
It was a recommendation to the measure 
that it was only permissive, and if the 
gentlemen of Ireland were anxious for it, 
let them have it ; but let them not suppose 
that the Bill would do away with all the 
difficulties connected with the transfer of 
land. On the contrary, he believed those 
difficulties would speedily become as com- 
plicated under this Bill as they were under 
the present system, if not more so. 


Mrz. COGAN said, many of the objec- 
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tions of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Whiteside) had been answered by the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns). He thought that the anticipations 
of fraud and other dangers from the measure 
were groundless. It had been approved 
by the landowners, the Bar, and even many 
of the solicitors of Ireland. He believed 
that the Bill would be a great practical 
benefit to Ireland, much superior to some 
of the Utopian schemes from time to time 
submitted to the House. He pressed upon 
the Government the necessity of making 
the Bill law as speedily as possible. The 
principles embodied in it had found favour 
with men of all parties in Ireland. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, this was a 
measure of law reform which was sanc- 
tioned by the House of Lords, and which 
to his great surprise and unfeigned delight, 
unlike other measures, did not create new 
jobs, superannuations, and so on ; but pro- 
vided machinery which could be worked at 
a small expense. Still he was not so 
sanguine as to anticipate from it any great 
amount of benefit. It was said the people 
of Ireland were anxious for it. He knew 
how it had been written up, talked up, and 
lectured up, until the people believed that 
something like the regeneration of Ireland 
would result from it. Well, let them try 
it. He would vote for the second reading, 
but not under the expectation of the bene- 
fits which had been predicted as likely to 
accrue from it. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he disclaimed on 
the part of the body of solicitors any op- 
position to any measure properly tending 
to the development of the landed interest 
of the country. He did not think that 
the present Bill would afford much better 
provision than the laws of the country 
already provided, but as it was the wish 
of the country that it should be passed he 
should support the second reading. 


Question, “‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday 
next. 


COUNTY COURTS EQUITABLE JURIS- 
DICTION BILL.—(Lords.) 
[BILL 150.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he objected to 
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the mode in which the County Court Judges 
had been treated. Their work had con- 
stantly been increased, and would receive 
still further additions by this Bill. It was 
true that an addition to their salaries was 
proposed in the present measure, but it 
took the objectionable form of fees instead 
of a fixed salary ; and as the superannua- 
tion allowances for County Court Judges 
were determined on the amounts of their 
fixed salaries, there appeared to be, as far 
as he could see, no provision for any increase 
in their superannuation. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
thanking Her Majesty’s Government for 
the introduction of this Bill, which would 
effect a greater improvement in that branch 
of the administration of justice which more 
immediately concerned the labouring and 
many of the middle classes than any mea- 
sure which had fora long time been brought 
before the House. At the same time he 
entirely agreed with what had heen said 
by his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Mr. Craufurd) as to the insufficiency of 
the remuneration of County Court Judges, 
Their claims had been on more than one 
oceasion altogether disregarded in that 
House, though there had been, he believed, 
a contrary disposition in the House of 
Lords. Although all the highest authori- 
ties had desired to do them justice, objec- 
tions had always been raised, emanating, 
as it was supposed, from the Finance 
Minister, or those who regulated the ad- 
ministration of the finances compromises 
had been come to, and Bills involving the 
question of the proper remuneration of these 
Judges had never had fair play in either 
House of Parliament. There was within 
Her Majesty’s dominions no more impor- 
tant or more useful, no more hardly worked 
and badly paid class of men than the County 
Court Judges, and he hoped that the House 
would at last be able and be willing to do 
them justice. He hoped that a sufficient 
interval would be allowed before the Bill 
went into Committee to enable the House 
to receive Returns upon which might be 
framed Amendments to the system of pay- 
ing the County Court Judges an additional 
remuneration out of fees, which, as pro- 
posed by this Bill, appeared to him to be 
the worst that the wit of man could have 
devised. If no other Member proposed 
such Amendments, he should himself give 
notice of them, and he therefore hoped 
that the House would not be asked to go 
into Committee until after Whitsuntide. 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, but objected to 
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cially those for specific performance, were 
difficult and often lengthy, and he was 


the 13th Clause. As that clause was ori-| afraid that if they were to be tried in the 


ginally framed the Judges were not to 
receive additions which would raise their 
salaries to more than £1,600 a year, while 
as it now stood the additions were not to 
exceed £300 a year, so that the salaries 
of those Judges who now received £1,500 
a year might be raised to £1,800. He 
also objected to the equal distribution of 
the fees among all the Judges, so that the 
Judge of an agricultural district, upon whom 
comparatively little extra labour might be 
imposed by this Bill, would receive as great 
an addition to his salary as would the Judge 
of one of the populous districts in Lanca- 
shire, upon whom it might impose a very 
large amount of extra work. He did not 
concur in the mode proposed of paying ad- 
ditional salaries by fees. It was not de- 
sirable that suitors should feel that they 
were paying the salaries of the Judges, 
and he should prefer that the amount be 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. MALINS said, that although he did 
not intend to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, he could not give it so cordial an 
approval as his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) 
had done. He entertained considerable 
fears as to its working, and grave doubts as 
to the expediency of having a number of 
small Courts of Chancery all over the coun- 
try. It was most important that the County 
Court Judges should not be overloaded 
with work, because if they were the whole 
system would break down. At present 
they could only try actions at law up to 
£50, and why their jurisdiction in equity 
should be extended to £500 he could not 
understand. The cases involving actions at 
law were simple indeed compared with those 
which involved equity. In the former case 
it was generally a simple question whether 
a man should or should not pay a debt. 
There were two reasons for the existing 
limitations—one, that the courts were not 
of so high a character that they ought to 
decide questions of great importance, and 
the other that it was necessary that they 
should deal only with such cases as could 
be easily and speedily disposed of. By 
this Bill it was proposed to give them juris- 
diction in all matters of foreclosure and 
redemption, enforcing liens or charges up- 
on land, and bills for specific performance, 
without saying anything as to the pleadings 
to be adopted or the modes of trial to be 
followed, These classes of cases, espe- 
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County Court by Judges who were often 
only a single day in one place, they might 
interfere with the arrangement of business 
and break down the whole system. He 
hoped that when the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Bill his hon. and learned 
Friend (the Attorney General) would enter 
into a careful consideration of the subject. 
He for one did not think it was desirable 
that the jurisdiction to be given under the 
Bill should be so extensive as was proposed. 
There should be no such jurisdiction, he 
thought, in those cases in which the property 
involved amounted to more than £200. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that if the Bill 
were to become law, it would be necessary 
to consider the position of the registrars 
of County Courts, with the view of secur- 
ing that they should possess some legal 
qualification. They should be either bar- 
risters or attorneys. In answer to the ar- 
gument of the hon. and learned Member 
for Suffolk (Sir Fitz Roy Kelly), who had 
laid it down asa doctrine to be universally 
adopted, that persons ought not to pay 
fees who had recourse to a court of justice, 
he would observe that he entirely dissented 
from that view. Suitors went there for 
their own benefit, or through their own fault ; 
and when the County Courts were first 
established, a pledge was given that the fees 
shonld be commensurate with the whole 
expense of those courts. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had misunderstood 
him if he thought he objected to the impo- 
sition of fees. What he had stated on the 
subject was that the salary of the Judge 
should not depend on the chance sum taken 
for fees. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
know whether any attempt would be made 
to establish a scale of fees, as had been sug- 
gested by Lord St. Leonards, in another 
place, for cases of small value in the Court 
of Chancery. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, in 
reply to the remarks which had been made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Wal- 
lingford (Mr. Malins) in reference to specific 
performance, that it must be borne in mind 
that the principle on which County Courts 
were established at all was that it was 
better to administer rough justice than 
none, and to have questions settled—as 
far as possible—without having the pro- 
perty involved eaten up, as was frequently 
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the case in the Court of Chancery. As to 
the regulations which should be laid down 
concerning bills and pleadings, he had no 
doubt that as many forms as were found to 
be necessary would be adopted. On the 
question of payment he might observe that 
it was not the fact that the County Court 
Judges were not to be paid upon the prin- 
ciple of equality, though he admitted that 
the payments for the extra duties were not 
to be certain, but would depend upon the 
amount of the additional work done by 
each Judge. 

Question put, and agreed to: Bill read 
2°, and committed for Thursday 8th June. 


DOGS’ REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL 127.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
was surprised to find the Government would 
not accede to the insertion of a clause (of 
which he had given notice) to repeal an 
old act of the Irish Parliament, forbidding 
the use and possession of certain kinds of 
dogs, unless the owner had £100 a year 
real property. He, however, would not 
divide the House, and left upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of retaining such a 
disgraceful law. 

Mr. COGAN said, he moved to omit 
Clause 21. It gave an arbritrary, ancon- 
stitutional, and inquisitorial power, not 
only to a magistrate, but to every constable 
of police in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 
Clause 21.—( Mr. Cogan.) 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the proposal 
of the hon. Member had been disposed of 
by alarge majority the other evening, and 
he therefore thought the clause ought not 
to be objected to now. 

Mr. W. 0. GORE said, he thought it 
unreasonable to press this Motion after the 
division and majority against it the other 
night, but the clause, he must admit, was 
rather loosely worded. 

Mr. COX said, the clause was one which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in 
England. As it stood any man who kept 
a dog would be liable, if he were going to 
a dinner party, to be pounced upon by a 
policeman with the demand, ‘ Where’s 
your licence ?”’ 

Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 21 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
10: Majority 28. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 

The Attorney General 
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WICK AND AYR BURGHS ELECTION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Cravrurp, Bill to 
shorten the time for fixing the day of Election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for the districts 
comprehending Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Ding. 
wall, Tain, Cromarty, Ayr, Irvine, Campeltown, 
Inverary, and Oban, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Epwarp Cravrurp and Viscount Bury, 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 166.] 


LONDON BROKERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Morratr, Bill for relieving 
Brokers in the City of London from the supervi- 
sion of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen of the 
said City, and from certain Taxes payable to the 
Corporation of the said City, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Morrarr, Mr. Hayxey, and Mr, Tua- 
VERNER JoHN MILLER. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 167.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday; May 26, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Szrect Commirrezs— On River 
Shannon (Navigation and Drainage) The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne added. 

Pusuic Biits—First Reading — Union Chargea- 
bility * (122) ; Partnership Amendment * (123); 
General Post Office (Additional Site) * (124) ; 
Ecclesiastical Leasing Act (1858) Amendment * 
(125); Public House Closing Act (1864) Amend- 
ment * (126). 

Second Reading—Parsonages* (119); Locomotives 
on Roads (108) ; Clerical Subscription (111); 
County Voters Registration * (116) ; County of 
Sussex * (114). 

Select Committee—On Sewage Utilization * (80), 
appointed. (List of Committee.) 

Referred to Select Committee — 1 
Roads (108.) 

Report — War Department Tramway (Devon) * 
(74) ; Police Superannuation * (95); Pilotage 
Order Confirmation * (67). 

Third Reading—Public Offices (Site and Ap- 
proaches) * (68); India Office (Site and Ap- 
proaches) * (69); Pheasants (Ireland) * (109) ; 
Tories, Robbers, and Rapparees* (96), and 
passed, 

Royal Assent — Customs and Inland Revenue 
[28 Vict. c. 30]; Exchequer Bonds (£1,000,000) 
[28 Vict.c. 29]; Union Officers (Ireland) Super- 
annuation [28 Vict. c.26]; Isle of Man Dis- 
afforestation (Compensation) [28 Vict. e. 28]; 
Private Bill Costs [28 Vict. c. 27]. 
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ST. TITUS CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 
PETITION, 
Tue Eart or DERBY presented a peti- 


tion from the inhabitants of St. Titus, 
Liverpool, praying their Lordships to ap- 
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point a Committee to examine into the 
causes wherefore the Church of St. Titus, 
Liverpool, continues closed, with the 
view to its immediate opening. The 
petitioners stated that the parish being 
a very large one a great want of church 
accommodation had been felt; and in 
the fyear 1863 a gentleman commenced 
collecting subscriptions, and the church 
was built, on the understanding that 
the seats were to be entirely free, and 
the patronage of the church vested in 
trustees. Subsequently a difference of 
opinion had arisen between the Bishop of 
the diocese and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners on the latter point, and the church 
still remained unconsecrated. 

Tue Bisnor or CHESTER briefly vin- 
dicated his share in the matter. It was 
necessary that the consent of the patrons 
of the parish should be obtained to the 
vesting of the patronage of the new church 
in trustees. He had written to the patrons 
to procure that consent, but up to the 
present moment had received no answer, 
and according to his invariable rule he 
had declined to act in the matter. He be- 
lieved that the trustees, however, might 
have carried out their object through the 
instrumentality of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who were empowered by Act 
of Parliament to give notice to the patrons, 
and after a certain time to act. As the 
petition appeared to convey the impres- 
sion that the building of new churches in 
the diocese of Chester did not receive en- 
couragement from the quarter from which 
it might be expected, he might be permit- 
ted to say in justice to himself that since 
his appointment to the diocese he had 
consecrated seventy-eight new churches, 
and ten more were now in preparation 
for consecration. He mentioned these facts 
not out of personal vanity, but in justice 
to the zeal of the diocese over which he 
had the honour to preside. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER felt it ne- 
cessary to add only a very few words with 
regard to the proceeding of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, whom on that occa- 
sion he represented. He could say that 
no unnecessary delay had occurred in the 
matter. In consequence of the existence 
of a local Act it had been found necessary 
to take the opinion of counsel as to the 
course which should be recommended. 
The Acts relating to the building of 
churches were of themselves sufficiently 
complicated in their provisions; but the 
difficulties were greatly increased when 
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they came in contact with local Acts, 
It was therefore necessary to proceed 
with the greatest care and caution. He 
had every reason to believe that no further 
avoidable delay would take place. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he was daily receiving letters complaining 
of the complicated state of the Church 
Building Acts. The obstructions were, in 
fact, so great that many persons willing to 
increase the number of sacred edifices were 
deterred from doing so by the difficulties 
thrown in their way by the state of the 
law. He begged to suggest to the noble 
Earl who represented the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners that they should set to 
work and simplify the Acts relating to this 
subject. 


IMPERIAL GAS BILL—SECOND READING. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2* 
—(The Chairman of Committees.) 


Lorpv RAVENSWORTH hoped their 
Lordships would not consent to the second 
reading of this Bill. It had excited the 
greatest consternation in the whole neigh- 
bourhood, on which it would inflict both 
injury and injustice, without being pro- 
ductive of the slightest public convenience. 
The original capital of the Company was 
£1,200,000, and it was now sought to in- 
crease the capital to £2,100,000, with bor- 
rowing powers to the extent of £886,000, 
and a land acreage of 150 acres. Even 
with its existing powers, this was one 
of the largest gas companies in the world. 
His first objection to the Bill was that 
the proposed extension of these works 
would greatly add to the pollution of the 
atmosphere, and the consequent injury to 
health, which they already occasioned to 
a neighbourhood the population of which 
was rapidly increasing. The right rev. 
Prelate who presided over that diocese had 
lately pointed out that the important 
Training College of St. Marks, on which 
no less than £50,000 had been expended, 
was not 100 yards distant from these 
works, and that the noxious vapours 
emitted from them were very deleterious 
to the inmates of that institution. The 
air was poisoned, and the property—whole 
streets of houses and garden ground—was 
much injured. A person passing these 
works at night might imagine that there 
was some serious conflagration in the 
neighbourhood. Another objection which 
he had to urge to the measure was that 
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it would aggravate the evils of a most 
gigantic monopoly extending over a vast 
area, under which the public had no re- 
medy whatever, however impure and de- 
fective the quality of the gas supplied to 
them might be. Moreover, the works of 
the Company were situated at a distance 
of not more than 150 yards in a direct 
line from the Thames, into which much 
of their foul refuse found its way. On 
all these grounds he must protest against 
granting them the power to double their 
present works for which they now asked, 
and he therefore begged to move that the 
Bill be read the second time that day three 
months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘ now” 
and insert (‘‘this Day Six Months.’’)— 
(Zhe Lord Ravensworth.) 


Lorp PORTMAN said, it was a very 
unusual course to attempt to throw out a 
Bill of that kind on the second reading, 
and not allow it to undergo careful con- 
sideration in a Select Committee when the 
promoters might be able to offer an ex- 
planation of the charges made against 
them. The promoters of the measure had 
sought an interview with the right hon. 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) in order to 
clear up some mis-conceptions under which 
he appeared to labour in regard to that 
Bill, and to explain to him certain facts 
which he had incorrectly stated; but the 
right rev. Prelate had not complied with 
their request. In his opinion, however, 
when a Peer of Parliament made an inac- 
curate statement affecting a public com- 
pany in a case like that, he ought not to 
refuse to hear their explanation. Instead 
of making a demand for 150 acres, which 
might have been enough to frighten the 
right rev. Prelate and all their Lordships, 
the entire space required by the Company 
only consisted of three plots of nine acres, 
fourteen acres, and thirteen acres respec- 
tively—in all thirty-six acres, instead of 
the 150 alleged the other night by the 
right rev. Prelate. The Company could 
not now legally discharge their refuse into 
the Thames, and that Bill would not give 
them any power todo so—they would still 
remain liable to the penalties inflicted by 
the existing law. As to their having a 
monopoly, not long ago Parliament decided 
that the metropolis should be divided into 
separate districts, which should be supplied 
by certain companies. The number of 
houses in the particular district assigned 
to that Company had so greatly increased 
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that they were absolutely compelled to en- 
large their works in order to supply its 
wants. Therefore on public grounds he 
asked their Lordships not to refuse to read 
the Bill a second time. In Committee, 
however, the Bill might be thoroughly 
sifted and safeguards introduced, if found 
necessary, to protect private rights. If 
justice were not done after all, their Lord- 
ships, if they thought fit, might reject the 
Bill on the third reading. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that as 
the noble Lord seemed to impugn his con- 
duct in not giving a hearing to the gentle- 
men representing the Company, he begged 
to state that in answer to their letter he 
wrote to them to say that he was ready 
to see them in presence of his legal secre- 
tary ; and after that, having received an- 
other letter, in which they made certain 
statements similar to those now made by 
the noble Lord, he referred them a second 
time to his legal secretary, and he believed 
that an interview took p'ace. It was 
difficult to ascertain in what proportions 
this nuisance was to be divided among the 
several parishes; but as to his statement 
of 150 acres he begged to point out to 
their Lordships that the ground they 
already occupied or asked to take amount- 
ed to fifty acres, and that there was a 
clause in the Bill which enabled them to 
acquire 100 additional acres. The parish 
in which this Company’s works were situ- 
ated in the east of London was an example 
of what might happen to Fulham or Chel- 
sea if this Bill passed into law. There 
was a time when Bow Common was a 
pleasant place, but now there was no 
place which was more avoided than the 
Common of Bow by persons of sensitive 
organs. If Fulham and Chelsea were 
reduced to the condition of Bow Common, 
not only all the residents of those pa- 
rishes, but all the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis would have reason to complain. 
He was given to understand that there 
were various ways in which gas might be 
manufactured, and that one of these was 
at an increased cost of manufacture, but 
at a decrease of nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. It was an important public ques- 
tion whether the Companies should be 
allowed to manufacture gas in the mode 
most destructive to the health of the me- 
tropolis. They were told that this Com- 
pany would not use its powers to their 
full extent, and that the law made it 
impossible that they could adulterate the 
Thames; but he had had experience of such 
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impossibilities. They consisted in this— 
that for a very small penalty the Com- 
pany could violate the law, and in cases 
in which it was cheaper to pay the penalty 
and violate the law, the penalty was paid. 
He had formerly had the misfortune to 
live near a railway station, where the en- 
gines were required to burn coke instead 
of coal; he saw the law evaded, and the 
engines burning coal, and when com- 
plaints were made the Company laughed 
at them. He understood that Fulham 
and Chelsea would not derive any benefit 
from this increase in the manufacture of 
gas. The gas was intended for places 
at a distance. He admitted that for the 
public benefit there must be gas com- 
panies, but he maintained that the manu- 
facture of it ought to be so regulated as 
not to become a public nuisance. To 
show the strength of these powerful gas 
companies, he had heard that the Thames 
Embankment had been stopped by one 
of them in consequence of its demands 
for compensation. If the noble Lord 
divided the House, he would vote for 
the rejection of the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
House should, in this case, follow the 
usual course and refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, where all the clauses and 
details would undergo consideration. If 
the Select Committee failed to secure suf- 
ficient protection for the public—a thing 
that had not occurred within his expe- 
rience—the Bill could still be rejected on 
the third reading. 

Eart GREY said, that the Bill before 
the House involved consideration of great 
public importance which could scarcely be 
finally or satisfactorily decided upon by a 
Committee of five Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House. The proposal came before 
the House, backed by a powerful company, 
whereas the opponents were private indi- 
viduals who had no organization suited to 
bring their case effectively before the 
Committee. It was evident that the 
manufacture of gas in towns was in itself 
a nuisance, and it ought to be ascertained 
whether the manufacture of gas could not 
be carried on at a distance from the towns. 
In reference to such a Bill as the present, 
he thought that some public Department 
ought carefully to consider the whole sub- 
ject, and place their conclusions before the 
Select Committee, without imposing on 
private individuals the burden of conduct- 
ing a protracted opposition to the scheme 
of a powerful company. With respect to 
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the works of this kind, he regarded the 
Select Committees of both Houses as most 
unsatisfactory tribunals, and yet under the 
name of Private Bills questions of the 
greatest public importance were decided 
by those Committees. What was wanted 
was some kind of tribunal to decide upon 
Bills which, under the name of Private 
Bills, sought to authorize works of a pub- 
lic nature, and by which the public health 
was likely to be affected. In the case of 
gas companies and water companies com- 
petition was impracticable, and any at- 
tempt at competition always ended in some 
compromise at the expense of the public. 
It would, therefore, be sound policy to 
adopt the course followed in certain towns, 
and leave the supply of gas and water to 
some public body acting on the part of the 
inhabitants. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he should be 
sorry if a different course was pursued in 
the present case than that which was 
usual with other Private Bills. The ques- 
tion was a difficult one, but the case for 
the Company was that the works which 
they sought to erect were on a site on 
which they had carried on the manufacture 
of gas for thirty-five years. If they went 
to a new place they would only extend the 
nuisance to that district. There was no 
doubt but that improvements were taking 
place in the manufacture of gas, and others 
might be made, and that the entire sub- 
ject could be regulated by a Public Act 
similar to that carried by Lord Derby for 
restraining the nuisance of alkali works. 
The Imperial Gas Company had three 
other establishments in the metropolis for 
the manufacture of gas, and the 100 acres 
sought under the Bill were not likely to 
be required at Chelsea or Fulham. At 
Fulham already they had nine acres on 
which gas was manufactured, and they 
had power to erect additional works on 
thirteen acres. As they could not pre- 
vent the Company from erecting works 
on the lands over which they had powers, 
it would be better if the residents in the 
district would go before the Committee and 
have such clauses inserted in the Bill as 
might be thought advisable for the protec- 
tion of the district likely to be affected by it. 

After some observations from Lord 
Ravenswortsn and Lord Lyrrerton, 

On Question, That (‘‘ now’) stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 43; Not-Contents 46: Majo- 
rity 3:—Resolved in the Negative; and 
Bill to be read 2° this Day Six Months. 
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LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS BILL—(No. 108.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tur Eart or HARDWICKE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
its object was to amend an Act passed in 
the 24th and 25th of the present reign for 
the purpose of restricting and regulating 
the use of locomotives on highways, by 
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striking out certain clauses and inserting 
fuller provisions. The traction engine was 
a very powerful machine, capable of draw- 
ing a great weight; but, at the same time, 
it was from its nature the cause of much 
alarm to horses and other animals. On this 
consideration the 24 & 25 Vict. gave to the 
Secretary of State power to prohibit or re- 
strain, on the representation of the local 
authorities, the use of the engine in any 
locality where it might be attended with 
danger. The effect of this provision was 
that the Secretary of State had been ap- 
pealed to so frequently to exercise this 
power that a valuable mode of traction was 
now almost entirely put a stop to. The 
present Bill attempted to provide a remedy 
for that state of things. It proposed, among 
other things, to repeal the 5th clause of 
the former Act, which gave to the Secre- 
tary of State the power which he had de- 
scribed; then the 9thclause, which provided 
that two persons should be always present 
with the locomotive ; and the 11th, which 
enacted that the rate of speed should not 
be more than ten miles in the country 
and five miles in the town. By the pre- 
sent Bill it was proposed that, instead of 
two persons, three should be in charge of 
the engine, one of whom must always be 
sixty yards in advance, in order to warn 
the public, and stop the engine when it 
should be thought necessary. The driver 
was not to be permitted to sound his 
whistle for any purpose whatever, or to 
blow off his steam when the locomotive 
was on the road. He was also to take 
care that there should be plenty of space 
to enable vehicles to pass and to stop when- 
ever signalled to doso by any person using 
a horse or carriage on the road. The en- 
gine was also to carry two efficient lights 
in front from sunset to sunrise. It was 
further enacted that a locomotive should 
not travel at a greater speed than four 
miles an hour on any turnpike road, or 
two miles an hour in any town; that no 
engine shall exceed 9 feet in width and 
14 tonsin weight. Instead of being placed 
under the control of the Secretary of State, 
those engines were in towns to be put 
under the charge of the local authorities; 
in the City of London, under that of the 
Court of Aldermen; and in the metropo- 
lis, under the Board of Works. He thought 
the magistrates in the country should have 
a corresponding power. If the Bill passed 
into law, it was to be read together with 
the former Act, and both were to consti- 
tute one Act. 
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Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
—(The Earl of Hardwicke.) 


THe Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
his noble Friend had stated very clearly 
the objects of the Bill, but he had passed 
over the objections to it. The Act which 
the present Bill proposed to consolidate 
and amend was in itself objectionable; 
but inasmuch as the present Bill proposed 
to remove some of the most valuable re- 
strictions and safeguards with which the 
Act was guarded, the legislation proposed 
seemed of much more questionable expe- 
diency. In the original Act it was pro- 
vided that the Secretary of State should 
have the power of prohibiting or restrict- 
ing the use of those engines on common 
roads wherever they were found to be 
dangerous or inconvenient. That clause 
was distinctly proposed to be repealed by 
the Bill; but the House ought to pause 
before sanctioning so dangerous a proceed- 
ing. When they came to consider the pre- 
cautions provided by the Bill the case did 
not seem to be much improved. The first 
was that three persons should accompany 
the engine, and that there should be a 
combination of arrangements by which the 
man in front should signal with his hand 
to warn those who were approaching, and 
also to indicate to the driver that he was 
to stop. The man was not to be more than 
sixty yards in front ; but, under the terms 
of the provision, he might be not more 
than five or ten yards, and therefore quite 
unable to provide against danger; and if 
so, what became of the safeguard which 
was to be provided? There was an abso- 
lute diminution of safety. Then it was 
provided that the engine should give as 
much space as possible, so as to allow 
vehicles to pass. But inasmuch as those 
engines were 9 feet wide, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult in the narrow roads 
which were to be found in so many parts 
of the country to find any available space 
for the passage of vehicles. It was forbid- 
den that the drivers should blow off steam ; 
but it was not necessary that the engines 
should consume their own smoke, and it 
was quite as dangerous that one of those 
monsters should puff its smoke in the face 
of a spirited horse as that the driver should 
let off the steam. And then the provision 
with respect to lights appeared only to 
augment the elements of danger. The pre- 
cautions, in short, were too elaborate to 
be practicable, the penalty of £5 was too 
small, and it would be exceedingly diffi- 
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cult to prove a violation of the law. Under 
these circumstances, he should strongly 
recommend his noble Friend to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, where it might 
be considered together with the Act now 
in force, and a measure might be the re- 
sult which would be free from the objec- 
tions which he had pointed out. 

Viscoont MELVILLE said, his original 
inclination was to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months; 
for, objectionable as the present Act might 
be, the Bill now before the House, by 
taking away his powers from the Secretary 
of State, was still more objectionable. 
Under all the circumstances, however, he 
thought it would be wise to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, as it appeared that its objects and 
the nature of the provisions of the present 
Act were not very well understood by their 
Lordships. At the same time he was con- 
vinced that alterations like those proposed 
by the Bill were very much required. In 
the first place, the restriction of the hours 
of travelling to the hours between twelve 
o'clock at night and six in the morning 
rendered it almost impracticable to use 
these machines for agricultural purposes. 
For instance, it was exceedingly difficult 
to get the machines into the fields in the 
darkness of night. He had two machines 
of his own; but, as his farms laid five 
miles apart, if the restriction he had men- 
tioned was enforced he should be obliged 
to abandon the use of these engines. If 
the Act regulating the travelling of loco- 
motives was allowed to remain unaltered 
it was impossible that the farmers should 
bring them into general use. Therefore, 
while he approved the suggestion to send 
the Bill to a Select Committee, he also 
entertained a decided opinion that such a 
Bill as this was absolutely necessary. 

Tae Eant or LONGFORD pointed out 
that this Bill was an instance of an evil 
which he had pointed out in other legisla- 
tion. Clauses and parts of clauses were 
repealed without any intimation of their 
effect—other provisions were inserted re- 
ferring to the provisions of former Acts; 
and the several Acts were directed to be 
read together. For instance, in the 5th 
clause it was provided that “ the wheels of 
such locomotive be constructed accordin, 
to the requirements of the said reci 
Act,” so that the new Act could not be 
understood without reference to the former 
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Act, a great part of which was repealed. 
He could not understand why, in cases of 
this kind, the existing Acts should not be 
repealed altogether, and the enactments 
intended to be continued inserted in the 
new Bill, so that every Act should be com- 
plete in itself. 

Tue Eart or CAITHNESS wished, as 
one who had had experience in the manage- 
ment of locomotives on common roads, to 
say a few words. He had himself driven 
an engine from Inverness to John o’Groat’s, 
a distance of 160 miles, without frighten- 
ing a single horse. He had no doubt 
frightened many people; but any horse that 
had been alarmed had been so by the 
efforts made to get it out of the way so 
that it might not see the engine, which 
was thought to be a very formidable 
object. When a carter saw the engine 
coming the first thing he did was to seize 
hold of his horse’s head and give it 
a tremendous shaking. To say that 
these engines could travel upon common 
roads free from the danger of frightening 
horses would not be correct; but if they 
were driven with proper care, and with 
proper regard to what might be met upon 
the road, he believed that they could pass 
along with perfect safety. He thought 
that the provision that there should be a 
man sixty yards in front of the engine was 
a good one; but still if the driver would 
do as he (the Earl of Caithn e)had done 
when he saw a horse ahead—shut off the 
steam—that would be all that was re- 
quired. To show the importance of these 
engines he would mention that the cost of 
haulage was as ten to one in favour of 
engines as compared with horses. He was 
much more in favour of locomotives 
travelling by day than by night, for by 
night he thought that accidents were most 
likely to occur. He thought that power 
should be given to some authority to place 
certain restrictions upon the use of these 
engines ; but still some of the restrictions 
which now existed tended to prevent 
farmers from making use of them. Mr. 
Howard, of Bedford, had informed him 
that he had driven locomotives on common 
roads for years without any accident ; and 
any carelessness on the part of drivers 
could be guarded against by penalties. 
Another point to consider was, that one of 
these engines could draw forty tons within 
the space of the engine, while with horse 
power they would want a team of thirty 
or forty horses covering the space of a 
quarter of a mile. Sometimes railways 
ran fifty or sixty miles by the side of the 
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common road, and he never knew a case 
in which horses had been frightened by 
the engines, and surely locomotives travel- 
ling on common roads were not so dangerous 
as railway engines travelling on the rail- 
way at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour. He supported the proposal to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee; for 
he thought that if undue obstructions were 
thrown on the travelling of these engines 
on the roads the farmers would be com- 
pelled to abandon the use of them. 

Tae Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
in deference to the wishes of their Lord- 
ships he would consent to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


And on Monday, June 12, the Lords 
following were named of the Committee— 


Subscription Bill. 


D. Richmond. E. Romney. 

D. Sutherland. V. Melville. 

M. Salisbury. V. Eversley. 

E, Caithness. L. Silchester. 

E. Hardwicke. L. Rossie. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Stanley of Alderley. 


And on Tuesday, June 13, L. Harris added in 
the Place of D. Sutherland, E. De Grey in the 
Place of L. Stanley of Alderley, and E. Ducie, 
V. Strathallan, L. Calthorpe, and L, Wenlock 
added. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL. 
(wo. 111.)—sEconD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in rising to move 
the second reading of the Bill, said, he 
would remind their Lordships that in con- 
sequence of the frequent discussions that 
had taken place on the subject of Clerical 
Subscription, Her Majesty’s Government 
had thought it expedient to issue a Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject. The 
Commission was a very numerous one. It 
comprised many Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House, four Archbishops, some other 
clergymen, and several laymen; and he 
might, he believed, say that the composi- 
tion of that Commission inspired general 
confidence. Great attention was given to 
the subject, and he was happy to say that 
the conclusions to which the Commission 
came were the result of the unanimous 
opinion of the Members. The present Bill 
was founded on the recommendations of 
the Commission, and he hoped that it 
would meet with that reception at their 
Lordships’ hands to which he believed if 
was fully entitled. It was the source ot 
much satisfaction to Her Majesty’s Go- 
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yernment that the Bill had met with the 
concurrence of so many members of the 
Church of England. Although the Go- 
vernment did not think it necessary to 
consult Convocation upon the subject, he 
might say that the Convocation of York 
had addressed a memorial to the Queen, 
praying that legal measures might be taken 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commission. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Lord President.) 


On Question, agreed to: Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Tue Arcusisoorp or CANTERBURY, 
who apparently had not observed that 
the Question had been put and agreed to, 
rose to address the House; and His Grace 
was, by the indulgence of the House, al- 
lowed to be heard, and said, that he rose 
not to make any observations on the Bill, 
but having been Chairman of that Commis- 
sion to which his noble Friend had refer- 
red, he was anxious to express his great 
satisfaction that the Government had 
brought forward a Bill so entirely in con- 
currence with the Report of that Commis- 
sion. It certainly was a matter of congra- 
tulation, that considering the Commission 
was composed of persons representing every 
shade of opinion, political as well as reli- 
gious, within the pale of the Church of 
England, their recommendations should 
have been unanimous. The Commission 
was appointed to consider and revise the 
various subscriptions and declarations made 
by the clergy consistently with the de- 
clared agreement made by the clergy in 
the Church and its formularies. That 
they had endeavoured by the Report to do. 
There was, no doubt, a great multiplicity 
of subscriptions and declarations, and it 
had been endeavoured to bring them all 
under one form. He could not imagine 
that their Lordships would find any diffi- 
culty in giving the Bill a second reading. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Lorp REDESDALE, in moving that 
the Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Office of Clerk of the Par- 
liaments and Office of Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod be considered, desired to 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
present large amount of Public and Pri- 
vate business before Parliament. As yet 
only twelve Bills had received the Royal 
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Assent, and there were a great number of 
Bills coming up from the other House. 
The number of Private Bills in their 
Lordships’ House was unusually great, 
and an extraordinary number would pro- 
bably be sent up from the other House at 
the very end of the Session. As their 
Lordships had determined not to give a 
second reading to any Private Bill after 
the 29th of March, it was necessary that 
they should make some arrangement for 
the proper despatch of the business. As 
the gentleman who had been connected 
with this Department for thirty-two years 
was not now equal to the great amount of 
work which would devolve upon him, he 
hoped their Lordships would consent to 
his receiving the temporary assistance of 
some barrister at a remuneration not ex- 
ceeding 200 guineas. 


Report considered, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 26, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Segrecr Commrrer — R 
Azeem Jah (Signatures to Petitions) (No. 317). 

SuppLy — considered in Committee—Navy Esr- 
mates—Civiz Service Estimares—C.ass 11.— 
Satarres and Expenses or Pusuic Depart- 
MENTS, 

Pusuic Brus — Ordered — Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland) * ; Militia Ballots Suspension * ; De- 
fence Act (1860) Amendment.* 

First Reading—Inland Revenue * [169]; Lunatic 
Asylums (Ireland) * [171]; Militia Pay* ; De- 
fence Act (1860) Amendment * [176]; Militia 
Ballots Suspension.* 

Committee—Dockyard Extensions [145]; Inclo- 
sure (No. 2)* [154]; Railways Clauses * [114], 

Report — Dockyard Extensions * [145]; Inclo- 
sure (No. 2) *[154]; Railways Clauses * [170]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 3)* [152], and passed; Churches and 
Chapels Exemption (Scotland) * [147], and 
passed; Dogs Regulation (Ireland) * [151], 
and passed. 


RAILWAY BILLS—(GROUP 8). 


Mr. THOMPSON said, he rose to move 
that the Special Report on Group 8 of 
Railway Bills be referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee. It was a matter of 
great importance, so far as the public bu- 
siness of the House was concerned, that 
the proceedings in reference to Railway 
Bills should be in accordance with the 
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Standing Orders of the House. The num- 
ber of Railway Bills was increasing instead 
of diminishing yearly, and nine-tenths of 
them were got up by engineers and solici- 
tors who had got nothing to do, and the 
public were deluded into schemes that rest- 
ed upon no solid foundation. The Stand- 
ing Orders should be framed so as to put a 
stop to this as far as possible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Special Report from the Committee 
on Group 8 of Railway Bills be referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders, together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the said Committee on the 18th day of this instant 
May, with reference to the Skipton, Wharfdale, 
and Leyburn Junction Railway Bill; and that it 
be an Instruction to the Committee that they do 
report whether, in their opinion, the proceedings 
herein disclosed involve any infraction or evasion 
of the Standing Orders, or of the Act relating to 
Parliamentary Deposits.”—{ Mr. Thompson. ) 


Sir THOMAS WINNINGTON said, 
as a Member of the Committee, he would 
not offer any objection to the Motion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the reference now 

roposed to be made differed completely 

Ren any of those references which had 
hitherto been made upon the subject. He 
thought the hon. Member's object would 
have been more properly obtained by hav- 
ing the matter referred to the Standing 
Orders Division Committee, instead of to 
the Standing Orders Committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he had no ob- 
jection to alter his Motion so as to make 
the reference to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


SCHOOL REPORTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the mis-statements contained in the Report 
of Inspector C. Graham, on the National 
School of Coote Street, Ireland, published 
in the Return laid upon the table of this 
House on 20th June, 1864; and whether 
he will have any objection to lay upon the 
table of the House copies of the letter of 
the Commissioners of National Education 
to the Rev. James Dunne, withdrawing 
these mis-statements, dated lst April, 1865, 
and of the letter of the Rev. James Dunne 
to the Commissioners, dated 6th April, 
1865 ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, he 
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had not yet had an opportunity of communi- 
eating with the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland upon the subject ; but 
he was not aware that there were any mis- 
statements in them. However he would 
inquire into the matter. 

Mr. 0’REILLY said, he wished to know 
whether there would be any objection to 
lay the correspondence on the table ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
prefer communicating with the authorities 
in Ireland before giving any pledge. 


UNITED STATES—THE “ALABAMA” 
CLAIMS.—QUESTION. 


Sin JOHN WALSH said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received from the Government of the United 
States any formal and official demand for 
compensation to American subjects for 
losses sustained by the Alabama or any 
other Confederate cruisers alleged to have 
been equipped in British ports ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, a 
correspondence has been going on for some 
time—two years I think—between the 
Government of the United States and Her 
Majesty’s Government an the subject of the 
prizes taken by the Alabama and other 
vessels of a similar character. Within the 
last few days we have received further 
communications from Mr, Adams on that 
subject, to which, of course, as yet there 
has not been sufficient time to reply. It is 
right to say that the whole correspondence, 
though each party has stated their respec- 
tive views, has been carried on in very 
friendly and most amicable terms. 


NEW MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DOULTON said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will, before the House ad- 
journs for the Whitsuntide holydays, lay 
upon the table of the House the Estimate 
for the New Museum of Natural History ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not lay upon the table 
any Estimate upon that subject until he 
should receive from his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works intelli- 
gence to the effect that he and the Trus- 
tees of the Museum had come to some un- 
derstanding with respect to the land on 
which the building was to be erected. The 
last statement that had reached him from 
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his right hon, Friend was that he and the 
Trustees had not as yet concluded their 
communications upon the matter. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
state any time after which he would not 
not bring forward that Estimate ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I can only say, in general terms, 
that the last thing the Government would 
do would be to submit an Estimate at any 

eriod when the House could not give it a 
full and fair consideration. 


ACCIDENTS BY GUNPOWDER. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of [ler Majesty’s Government to 
bring in any Bill this Session to make 
Regulations with a view to prevent Acci- 
dents by the Explosion of Gunpowder ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING replied, that such 
a Bill was in preparation, but as Reports 
on the subject had been so recently printed, 
and it was desirable to give the trade an 
opportunity of making any representations 
which they might desire to put forward, 
the Bill would not be introduced till after 
Whitsuntide. 


THE SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, looking to the changed aspect of 
affairs in America, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, either separately or in conjunction 
with the Government of the United States, 
will consider the propriety of sending a 
squadron to the coast of Cuba, for the 
purpose of preventing the importation of 
slaves into that island, and thereby effec- 
tually putting an end to the African Slave 
Trade ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, some 
time ago Her Majesty’s Government in- 
vited the Government of the United States 
to co-operate with them on the coast of 
Africa by sending out a squadron for the 
won of preventing the slave trade from 

eing carried on. The American Govern- 
ment professed their perfect willingness to 
co-operate, but a difficulty arose in regard 
to the regulations then subsisting with re- 
spect to our neutral position on the one 
hand, and the admission of belligerent 
ships of war into our ports on the other. 
That difficulty could not be well overcome 
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at the time. But in the present altered 
state of things in America Her Majesty’s 
Government have renewed their applica- 
tions to the United States, and have re- 
presented that their cruisers, employed for 
the purpose to which I have referred, 
would, of course, be received with every 
privilege and courtesy which are due to the 
cruisers of friendly nations. The difficulty 
which prevented the co-operation of the 
two countries some time ago is no longer 
an obstacle. No communication has been 
received from the United States with respect 
to a squadron at Cuba; but, if they assent 
to the arrangement respecting the West 
coast of Africa, no doubt they will co- 
operate with us regarding Cuba. 


MASTERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CORRY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
proposed scheme for the abolition of the 
rank of Master, which the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has stated is to be laid be- 
fore Parliament previously to its final 
adoption, will specify what increase it would 
occasion in the numbers on the Active Lists 
to which the Officers now in the Line of 
Masters would be removed; whether, in 
order to obviate stagnation of promotion 
from those Lists so increased it will provide 
for a proportionate increase of the Superior 
Lists ; and whether it will comprise an 
Estimate of its immediate and prospective 
effects on the amount of the Vote for Half- 
pay and Retirementto Officers of the Navy? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied 
that the proposal of the Admiralty, which 
would be laid upon the table of the House, 
would give full information upon all these 
matters. He would take that opportunity 
of giving notice that it was his intention 
to move for leave to introduce three Bills 
—one for making better provision with 
respect to the wills of deceased Seamen 
and Marines; the second, for the better 
disposal of the effects of deceased Seamen 
under the control of the Admiralty ; and 
the third, for the regulation of the Pay 
and Pensions in the Royal Navy. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
wished to ask, when the scheme with 
respect to the Masters would be laid before 
the House ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not then state, as the subject was a 
very difficult one; but he was anxious to 
produce it at the earliest possible moment. 
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In reply to a question from Mr. C. 
ForstTER, 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
no information had been received at the 
Admiralty of the loss of Her Majesty’s 
schooner Eclipse, in New Zealand, but they 
had heard of the destruction of a private 
schooner of the same name. 


AFFAIRS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION, 


In reply to a question from Mr. A. 


ILLS, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the De- 
spatches received from New Zealand by the 
last mail would be immediately printed and 
laid before the House. They would show 
that, in one instance, a friendly native 
chief had obtained a victory over a rebel 
native chief; that a rebel chief had been 
captured in another case. It might be 
agreeable to the House to learn that the Co- 
lonial Government had sent home £500,000 
of their debentures, to be delivered to Her 
Majesty’s Treasury on account of their 
debt to this country. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—CASE OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
DAWKINS.—ADDRESS MOVED. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Among 
other Motions to be made this evening on 
going into Supply is a Motion by the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith) 
with respect to the case of Colonel Daw- 
kins. I think that after the discussions 
which have already taken place on that 
case it would be expedient, if possible, to 
give the hon. Member’s Motion precedence 
of the other Motions on going into Supply. 
There are, I think, four Notices on the 
paper which precede that of the hon. Mem- 

er for Devizes. Among them is one of a 
Motion relating to the Colonies, a subject 
which is likely to lead to a long discussion. 
If it be taken first it will probably throw 
the discussion on the case of Colonel Daw- 
kins back to a late hour, and that, I think, 
would not be desirable. I would ask, 
therefore, the hon. Members who have 
precedence of the hon. Member for Devizes 
to postpone their Notices till after his ; 
and I hope that they will still have an op- 
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portunity of moving their Motions at an 
early hour in the evening. 

Mr. NEATE said, he was the Member 
who stood first on the paper, and he was 
prepared to yield to what seemed to be the 
wish of the House upon the matter. 

Mr. MARSH said, he stood next on 
the paper with a Motion on the subject of 
the protection of our Colonies, and he would 
also give way to what appeared to be the 
wish of the House; although he believed 
that the question to which he had to direct 
their attention was a much more important 
one than any relating to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Dawkins; and although he even 
thought that the latter subject ought not 
to be discussed at all in that House, or, 
that if it were to be discussed at all, it 
ought not to be discussed at the present 
time. 

Mr. Brake and Mr. W. 0. Sranzey 
also agreed to waive their right of pre- 
cedence. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to move 
an Address for certain papers relating to 
the case of Colonel Dawkins. In the first 
place, he desired to express his obligation 
to the noble Lord for asking, and to the 
hon. Members who had consented to waive 
their precedence on the notice paper in 
order to afford him the opportunity of at 
once bringing the case of Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins under the notice of the 
House. It was a request he should not 
himself have ventured to make, and he 
had known nothing about the noble Lord’s 
intention to make that appeal in his fa- 
vour till the Secretary for the Treasury 
came and informed him that it was the 
noble Lord’s intention to do so. As to the 
question which he was about to again bring 
under the notice of the House, he admitted 
that, as a general rule, it was not desirable 
to bring the discipline of the army before 
the House of Commons as a tribunal. The 
same might be said in respect of judgments 
in criminal courts; but extreme cases jus- 
tified a departure from a general principle, 
and he contended that as the Imperial 
Parliament was, in fact, the highest ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in this country, it was 
not expedient, where a proper and sufficient 
occasion arose, that that power should re- 
main unexercised. In discussing the pre- 
sent question lie must be allowed to observe 
that, so far as he knew, there was no pre- 
cedent for an officer being put on half-pay 
against his own remonstrance, and against 
his refusal to make any election between 
going on half-pay and selling out, without a 
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court martial. There were two well known 
cases in which measures of that kind had 
been taken by the authorities, but in both 
these there had been a court martial. On 
those occasions important facts had been 
brought out which had strongly attracted 
public attention, and public opinion had 
pronounced its verdict on the case. In bring- 
ing the matter before the House he had 
not been actuated by personal considera- 
tions, but merely by a desire to support a 
principle of great importance to officers 
generally, both those now in the service 
and those who might enter the service in 
future generations, and he thought such a 
question was worthy of being settled by 
the highest tribunal. The highest military 
authorities had not been exempt from the 
influence of that House in days past, in 
proof of which he might refer to what took 
placein 1809, whena Royal Personage Com- 
mander-in-Chief was arraigned before the 
ublic opinion of this House—no case could 
fe quoted which would show more distinctly 
how the highest military authority could be 
made amenable to the power of that House. 
He contended that the power of the House of 
Commons in such cases was predominant. 
To show what has been the opinion of this 
House on the subject of the Office of 
Commander-in-Chief, in the year 1858, 
when the present Government was in Op- 
position, a Resolution was moved by Cap- 
tain Vivian as follows :— 

‘That although the recent consolidation of the 
different Departments of Ordnance, Commissariat, 
and Secretary at War has, to a certain extent, 
improved the general administration of military 
affairs, a divided responsibility still exists, and 
that in order to promote greater efficiency the 
Departments of the Horse Guards and War Office 
should be placed under the control of one respon- 
sible Minister.”—[3 Hansard, cl. 1336.] 


That Resolution was carried by a majority 
of 106 to 104, and it happened that his (Mr. 
Darby Griffith’s) vote turned the scale in 
favour of the Resolution; for if he had 
voted the other way the numbers would have 
been equal, and then the Speaker would 
have been called upon to give the casting 
vote, which in a question involving an im- 
poe change of principle would probably 

ave been in the negative. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Sidney Herbert said— 


“The Secretary of State was responsible for 
everything done by the Commander-in-Chief—the 
Commander-in-Chief was, in fact, his subordinate 
officer. He (Mr. Sidney Herbert) was not making 
this assertion without book. When Viscount 
Hardinge was examined before the Sebastopol 
Committee, he said ‘The Secretary of State’s 
authority is supreme—he overrides me in every 
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respect.? When he (Mr. Sfdiney Herbert) held 
an office very inferior in authority to that of the 
Secretary of State for War, he generally succeeded 
in carrying his point. In one instance he was 
obliged to yield, and why? Because Viscount 
Hardinge brought to bear against him a direct 
order of the Secretary of State, of which he had 
not been aware, and he was obliged to succumb.” 
—[Ibid. 1349.] 

Mr. Sidney Herbert thus endeavoured to 
show that indirectly the House exercised 
control over the military authorities, and 
that therefore there was no necessity for 
altering the law upon that point. The 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment also said— 

“Hon, Gentlemen spoke of the Commander- 

in-Chief as an irresponsible officer. He was irre- 
sponsible in so far as he was not represented by 
any person in that House; but he (Viscount 
Palmerston) could not constitutionally admit that 
any person who gave advice to the Crown upon 
the public service was an irresponsible officer. 
The truth was that the Cabinet-—the Ministry of 
the day—were the parties who were responsible 
for everything that was done in any Department 
of the State; and though they might not and 
ought not to interfere in the daily and ordinary 
administration of the office of the Commander-in- 
Chief, yet, on any material points affecting the 
interests of the army, there would always be pre~ 
vious communication between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the responsible advisers of the Crown ; 
and, in case of differences, their opinion, if deli- 
berately, fully, and firmly expressed, was sure to 
prevail.” —[ bid. 1357.] 
The language of the noble Lord, therefore, 
fully bore out the principle that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to be amenable to 
some superior authority. It was a singular 
thing that the present Secretary of War 
had been one of the Tellers for the ma- 
jority on that oceasion, and he was anxious 
to know whether his opinion had under- 
gone any change since that period, or 
whether he still held the doctrine embodied 
in that Resolution? When, in 1857, his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
condescended to appear before the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
system of Purchase in the Army, he gave 
the following answers to the questions put 
to him by Mr. Sidney Herbert :— 

“There has I believe been no instance lately 
(of the exercise of the veto of promotion) ?—No, 
not in my time. Nor in Lord Hardinge’s time ? 
—No, I think not. In the present state of public 
feeling your Royal Highness thinks that that 
power could not be exercised ?—I think it would 
be extremely difficult to exercise it now. If the 
inspection returns were satisfactorily made, there 
would be no difficulty in your Royal Highnes’s 
knowing whether an officer ought to be stopped 
in his promotion or not? — I see no difficulty 
whatever; but, as I said before, it must be 
backed by public opinion, otherwise, no man, in 
my opinion, could exercise that power.” 
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Was it the fact that the action of the 
military authorities had been backed up 
by public opinion on the present occa- 
sion? On the contrary, both the public, 
the daily press, and the House had ex- 
pressed a strong opinion adverse to the 
course which had been pursued. He would 
now turn to the Judge Advocate. When a 
question in reference to the subject before 
them was put the other evening in that 
House to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Headlam) who was a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and who was the peculiar organ of the 
military authorities, got up, and with all 
the feminine vacillation of a lady’s waiting 
chambermaid, replied, something after such 
a fashion as this, ‘*Oh, dear! Mr. Cork- 
screw, I know nothing at all about this 
subject. There was a row in the servants’ 
hall, but it is as much as my place is 
worth to say anything about it, and I’m 
sure I can’t give any opinion upon the 
matter either one way or the other ;’’ and 
the matter had arrived at this stage without 
the House knowing what really was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s opinion as 
to the law of the case. If such was to 
be the course of proceedings in the case 
of a man who was admitted to be an 
officer and a gentleman, and of whom 
even one of his accusers, Colonel Stepney, 
said that he was quite efficient for the 
duties of command, why should the House 
go through the solemn farce of passing 
Mutiny Acts and Acts for the regulation 
of the army when they were told that 
the Commander-in-Chief, or any other 
paramount authority, could by the misuse 
and perversion of the Royal prerogative 
—he was going to use a stronger word, 
but his respect for the Royal function 
restrained him — set them all aside? 
The Royal prerogative was at the present 
day merely a pious fiction, and the per- 
sons who were really responsible for its 
exercise, and who did really exercise 
that power without control, were the 
Ministers of the day. Another very re- 
markable case had recently occurred 
in the army. During the operations 
consequent upon the mutiny in India a 
gallant officer was ordered to maintain a 
certain most important post while Lord 
Clyde hurried on to Lucknow, and he 
was afterwards accused of having failed 
in his duty by abandoning that post. For 
many years he had suffered under that 
imputation; but it now appeared that there 
was in existence a despatch from Lord 
Clyde, dated the 29th of October, 1854, 
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which fully vindicated that gallant officer 
at the expense of another, whose name 
he would not mention. That despatch 
had been kept in the recesses of the 
War Office precisely as the correspon- 
dence for which he was now moving, 
and other documents were kept back, 
and it was only after years of waiting, 
disappointment, and trial that this gallant 
officer, now Sir R. Windham, obtained 
from the military authorities permission 
to publish it, and had been thought 
worthy to receive the rank which had 
been withheld from him. Was not that 
military and social tyranny of the severest 
kind? There was another important 
point in this case. Until it fell to his lot 
to divulge the circumstance, it was en- 
tirely unknown that there was any want of 
unanimity on the part of the members of 
the Court of Inquiry. The other day he 
received a letter from a gallant officer, 
who had shown great moral courage in 
writing it, stating that he only signed the 
judgment under protest, and now he 
had obtained negative evidence which he 
thought justified him in assuming that 
another member of the Court had acted 
in a similar manner. It was generally 
reported that that gallant officer had signed 
the judgment under protest, and when in- 
quiry was made of him his reply was as 
follows :— 


“T received your note the day before yesterday, 
and the servant who brought it was distinctly 
informed that there was no answer to it.” 


A negative answer like that was, he 
thought, quite sufficient for his purpose; 
if he declined to contradict the rumour, the 
natural presumption was that it was true ; 
and it, therefore, appeared that the case 
was decided by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, who was undoubtedly a gallant 
veteran and an officer of great reputation 
and honour in bygone days. Of course, 
the House would understand that it was 
not his wish to say anything disrespectful 
of that gallant officer; but, as he received 
his first commission in 1794, the House 
would see that he must now be at least 
eighty-six or eighty-seven years of age, 
and it was, therefore, not right that the 
life—if it had been a court martial the life 
of an officer might have been at stake— 
fortune, or reputation of an officer should 
depend upon his casting vote. The charges 
which were made against this officer, of 
infirmity of temper and unpopularity, were 
so vague that it was, of course, quite im- 
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ible to disprove them. If hon. Mem- 
S depended for their seats upon their 
pularity in that House, he should like to 
oe how many of them would be returned 
again? He was convinced that he, for one, 
should soon create avacancy. Fortunately, 
however, he had to refer to a more impar- 
tial tribunal, and they would see what would 
be the result. In order, however, in some 
way to meet the charges against him, 
Colonel Dawkins addressed the following 
brief circular to officers who had served in 
his regiment :— 
“ Dear——,—A point which has arisen in the 
sent Court of Inquiry renders it necessary 
that I should ask you to be so good as to inform 
me whether I have ever quarrelled with you.” 


The circular was couched in those terms, 
because it was thought that the fact whether 
a quarrel had ever taken place was one 
which could be definitely ascertained. The 
number of replies which had been received 
was fifty-eight; of these fifty-two were 
favourable to Colonel Dawkins, and only six 
were unfavourable or questionable. Among 
others, the noble Lord the Member for 
Galway (Lord Dunkellin) sent this an- 
swer— 
“ March 26. 

Dear Dawkins—Certainly you and I never 
quarrelled while I was in the Coldstreams, nor 
did even an unfriendly word ever pass between 
us.” 

There was also a letter from another noble 
Lord, who said— 

‘* My Dear Dawkins—In reply to your letter of 
the 24th instant, received by me this morning, I 
beg leave to state that to the best of my recollec- 
tion no quarrel occurred between us while I was 
in the regiment.—Yours truly, 

Danean,” 
Those were two out of the fifty-two letters 
to which he referred. There were others 
which were much more favourable to Colonel 
Dawkins, but he would not trouble the 
House by reading them. He did not like 
to trespass upon the time of the House, 
but he wished briefly to call the attention 
of hon. Members to those letters which 
were of an unfavourable character. One 
was from Colonel Freemantle, who alluded 
to his only cause of quarrel with Colonel 
Dawkins as having occurred at Rome five 
years ago, and it was thus worded— 
“Dear Dawkins—I had a quarrel five 
years ago with you at Rome.” [A laugh.] 
He was not surprised to find the House 
laugh at a charge of so old adate. Sol- 
vuntur risu tabule? and he himself 
certainly thought it was absurd to rake 
up a matter which had occurred so long 
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since; but the letter did not impute 
anything in the slightest degree dishonour- 
able to Colonel Dawkins. The next letter 
was from an officer who, he supposed, was 
now a lieutenant-colonel, who said, ‘I 
cannot say that we ever quarrelled, be- 
cause it takes two to make a quarrel, and I 
was not willing to be one.” That was the 
epigrammatic way in which the matter was 
explained by that gallant officer ; and it 
was somewhat curious that another officer, 
the hon. Perey Fielding, availed himself of 
the same formulary, and replied in precisely 
the same words; so that it looked as though 
these two officers had laid their heads to- 
gether, and agreed what reply they should 
send, which no doubt appeared to them to 
be one of a very silatel and pungent cha- 
racter. He would not trouble the House 
with any further extracts, the charges of 
which were all of a trivial kind. There 
were only six letters which could be consi- 
dered at all unfavourable to Colonel Daw- 
kins, whereas there were fifty-two bearing 
the highest testimony to his honour, cha- 
racter, and good temper. As to the charge 
of unpopularity then, it was reduced to 
little or nothing. Colonel Dawkins had 
served some time abroad, and had thus been 
enabled to acquire a good knowledge of 
languages. It was always considered 
desirable that officers should make them- 
selves acquainted with foreign languages, 
and therefore the fact of his having in- 
advertently not returned in time from 
abroad on one occasion was a venial of- 
fence. As an instance of the advantage 
of such knowledge he (Mr. Darby Grif- 
fith) could refer to the case of a gallant 
officer now returning from a command in 
India, Sir Hugh Rose, who owed his ele- 
vated position and appointment to attend 
at the head-quarters of the French army 
while in the Crimea to his being an accom- 
plished linguist. As to the point relating 
to the Queen’s Ball he (Mr. Darby Griffith) 
had already explained that matter. In 
that case the discourtesy was exhibited 
against him, and not on the part of 
Colonel Dawkins. In reference to the 
remaining charge, that Colonel Dawkins 
had refused to shake the hand of his superior 
officer on a certain occasion when the latter 
had offered it, he (Mr. Darby Griffith) be- 
lieved that that arose also out of a mistake, 
But surely it formed no part of the discipline 
of the army that one officer was bound to 
shake the hand of another officer, even if 
proffered. A man’s hand ought to be as 
sacred a portion of his person as a maiden’s 
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heart. To require a man to shake hands 
with another as an act of military duty was 
totally unknown to military law. Why it 
might as well be required that a girl should 
marry the man she did not love. But it 
was for that quasi-offence Colonel Dawkins 
was placed under arrest and for the illegal 
period of eleven days, his demand for a 
court martial having been refused, and all 
redress denied to him. He would now 
leave the subject in the hands of the House, 
and make the Motion of which he had 
given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, a 
Copy of all Correspondence relating to the first 
Court of Inquiry on Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins 
in or about July 1864, including all Communica- 
tions which have been made on the subject, from 
the Field Marshal Commanding in Chief to the 
Major General commanding the Brigade of 
Guards, during the interval between the first and 
second Courts of Inquiry which have been held 
on Lieutenant Colonel Dawkins, and up to the 
present time,”—(Mr. Darby Grifith,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
do not know whether it is necessary in the 
opinion of the House that I should follow 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
through the first part of his speech, in 
which he attempted to defend the course 
he has taken in bringing a matter of this 
nature before the House for discussion ; 
because when upon a former occasion the 
hon. Gentleman brought the subject for- 
ward almost every hon. Member who rose 
to speak—especially those upon his own 
side—commenced their speeches by ob- 
serving that the question was one which, 
under no circumstances, ought to be intro- 
duced for discussion in the House of 
Commons. [‘*No,no!”] The arguments, 
I may add, which the hon. Gentleman 
employed this evening to justify the course 
which he has taken appears to be that 
inasmuch as the Commander-in-Chief is 
subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
War, and the Secretary of State is respon- 
sible to this House for the manner in which 
he administers the affairs of the army, 
therefore this House has a right to enter, 
when it pleases, into all the details of mili- 
tary administration. I quite admit the 
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authorities which the hon. Gentleman has 
cited in support of his proposition that the 
Secretary of State is responsible for the 
administration of the army, and that the 
House has a perfect right to hold him re- 
sponsible and, if necessary, to call him to 
account. It seems to me, however, that 
there is the greatest possible difference 
between the principle of holding a Minister 
responsible and maintaining the right of 
the House of Commons to express its 
confidence or want of confidence in that 
Minister, and the course now taken in 
entering into the details of the management 
and administration of the army. But as 
the opinion of the hon. Member on this 
point appears to be shared but by very few 
of those by whom he is supported, I do 
not think it necessary to pursue that part 
of the question any further, and the House 
will, I trust, allow me to proceed to the 
main subject at issue. Before doing so I 
must repeat the protest which I made the 
other night against what seemed to me to 
be the extremely unfair and scarcely cour- 
teous manner in which that subject was 
first brought under our consideration. I 
do not recollect an occasion on which a 
question of this kind, involving as it does 
considerations, not only of public import- 
ance, but also the character and reputation 
of several officers, some of them of high 
rank and position in the army, has been 
brought forward, and statements affecting 
them made, without due notice being given. 
It is quite true, as I admitted at the time, 
that the hon. Member gave me notice that 
he was going to put a Question on the 
subject ; but, knowing as I did that ac- 
cording to the ordinary forms of the House 
no discussion could take place on the 
Question, I certainly contented myself— 
perhaps I ought not to have done so— 
with answering that part of the Question 
which it was in my power to answer, add- 
ing that I was not prepared to follow him 
through the details of the case. If the 
hon. Member considered that it was a 
question of such urgency as to lead him 
to take the extremely exceptional course of 
moving the adjournment of the House, it 
would have been easy for the hon. Member 
to inform me that he meant to do so at 
the same time that he mentioned he was 
about to put the Question. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I did not 
make up my mind till the afternoon of 
that day. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
But whether the hon. Member gave me 
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notice or not, I should equally have thought 
it necessary to protest against the intro- 
duction of the discussion without the fullest 
and most public notice, in order that those 
officers whose names were mentioned might 
have an opportunity of meeting the allega- 
tions. But what was the excuse made by 
the hon. Member for bringing forward this 
question in so unusual a manner. It was 
stated that, owing to the shortness of the 
notice which the Commander-in-Chief had 

iven to Colonel Dawkins, it was indispen- 
sable that the Motion should be brought 
forward without delay. A very brief re- 
ference to dates will show how unfounded 
that assertion was. On the 26th of April 
Colonel Dawkins was sent for by the Ad- 
jutant General. The opinion of the Court 
of Inquiry was read to him and likewise 
the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief on 
that finding. He was personally informed 
of the course which it was intended to 
adopt, and the alternative offered for his 
acceptance was put before him. On the 
4th of May the same information was sent 
to him in a written form; and Colonel 
Dawkins then requested that he might 
have further time allowed to consider the 
course which he should take. On the 9th 
of May Colonel Dawkins addressed an ap- 
peal to the Secretary of State for War 
against the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief. On the 12th of May another letter 
was sent from the Horse Guards to Colonel 
Dawkins, requiring him to come to some 
conclusion on the matter; and on the 17th 
of May a letter was sent to him from the 
War Office stating that Lord De Grey 
declined to interfere with the decision come 
to by the Commander-in-Chief. On the 19th 
of May a final letter was sent to Colonel 
Dawkins, stating that in the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief sufficient time had 
been allowed for him to make up his mind, 
and requesting that he would at once in- 
timate which alternative he was prepared 
toadopt. From the 26th of April to the 
19th of May the subject was under the 
consideration of Colonel Dawkins ; I do 
not think, therefore, that the charge of 
undue haste or precipitation in these pro- 
ceedings can be supported. I believe I 
shall be able to show that all the other 
assertions of the hon. Gentleman imputing 
misconduct to the military authorities have 
as little foundation in fact as the one I 
have just referred to. {I must ask the 
House to consider what is the nature of 
the power exercised by the Commander-in- 
Chief and which, in this instance, has been 
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called in question; and, in doing so, I 
must ask the House to refer to the Report 
of the Commission on the system of Army 
Purchase in 1857, a passage from which 
has been read by the hon. Member for 
Devizes. In answer to a question put by 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) — 

“ May not cases often occur in which a man 
has some notorious defect ; it may be want of 
temper, or he is notoriously below the average 
understanding, a man whom it is very undesir- 
able to appoint, and yet a man of whom it cannot 
be said that there is anything against his cha- 
racter to justify you in putting a stigma upon him 
and forbidding him to receive the regular pro- 
motion which he expected by right of seniority?” 
The Commander-in-Chief said— 

“ Certainly; but I am in hopes that by good 
inspection the Commander-in-Chief will be in- 
formed by the inspecting general, as I think it is 
his duty to inform him, that a man is from his 
temperament unsuitable for the command of a re- 
giment ; and if such a report came to me as Com- 
mander-in-Chief I should have no hesitation in 
saying, ‘ There is nothing against your character, 
but you are unfit from natural defects, and there- 
fore you cannot be promoted.’ I see no difficulty 
in it. At present there is the power, but it is not 
exercised.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, in reply to an- 
other question, said— 

“T see no difficulty whatever, but as I said be- 
fore it must be backed by public opinion, other- 
wise no man, in my opinion, could exercise that 
power.” 

I should not have referred to that answer 
if I did not think that the hon. Member 
for Devizes—unintentionally, no doubt— 
had misrepresented the meaning of his 
Royal Highness. Any one who will take 
the trouble to read the whole examination 
will see that what the Commander-in-Chief 
meant was, that public opinion must back 
up the ordinary and usual exercise of the 
power, and not that the Commander-in- 
Chief should in each particular instance 
be backed up by public opinion. I am quite 
sure it never occurred to the Commander- 
in-Chief, when examined before that Com- 
mittee, to suggest a proceeding of this 
nature, one of the most delicate that a 
Commander-in-Chief can be called on to 
engage in, should in every instance be 
submitted to public opinion. I believe 
that in this case public opinion will back 
up the Commander-in-Chief in the use 
which he has made of the power intrusted 
to him, and I am equally convinced that 
if public opinion does back him up it will 
be for the benefit of the public service. The 
Report not only recognized the existence 
of the power of veto, but expressed regret 
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that it was not more frequently used ; and 
went even further, for it recommended 
that a totally different system should be 
adopted, and that the appointment of 
lieutenant-colonels of regiments should be 
matter of selection. This, of course, would 
be very different from the system now in 
force. The Government of that day did 
attempt to carry into effect the recommen- 
dations of the Commission, but they were 
not supported by any party in the House 
to such an extent as would have been ne- 
cessary to accomplish the suggested alte- 
ration. There were only two alternatives 
before the Commissioners—the one was 
that appointments should be made by selec- 
tion, the other that the appointments should 
be made by seniority and purchase ; and 
in the carrying out the latter system it was 
deemed necessary that the Commander-in- 
Chief should have power to exercise a veto 
in exceptional cases. I believe it has been 
stated in this House that the power of 
veto, although undoubtedly possessed, has 
now been exercised for the first time. But 
that is not the fact. I quite admit that 
it has not often been exercised. It is a 
power which obviously can be exercised 
only in extreme cases ; but it has been ex- 
ercised to a still greater extent than in the 
present instance—namely, in the case of 
officers actually in command of battalions, 
who have been removed without any 
court martial or inquiry, simply because, 
in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
they were unfit for the position. And there 
have been other instances in which senior 


officers of regiments have been placed on | 


half-pay to prevent their succeeding to po- 
sitions of greater responsibility. I am not 
going to name the instances in which this 
has occurred. It would, of course, be ex- 
tremely invidious to point out individuals 
who were removed, not on account of any 
misconduct or for having committed any 
military offence, but simply because of 
want of qualification. There are two 
questions before the House—first, whether 
the House thinks this power ought never to 
be exercised at all, and that the command 
of a battalion—one of the most responsible 
positions in the army—is to go entirely by 
seniority, without any reference whatever to 
the qualifications necessary for the proper 
discharge of the duties; secondly, whether 
the House is prepared to remove from the 
Commander-in-Chief the responsibility of 
placing a veto on the appointment of par- 
ticular officers, and to take upon itself 
the responsibility of saying when an officer 
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is and when he is not fit to command a 
regiment. I believe there are Members 
who think this House would be quite com- 
petent to exercise this responsibility, and 
that it would be beneficial and for the in- 
terests of the House that it should exercise 
this power. I cannot say that I agree 
with those hon. Members. Still, if the 
opinion be entertained to any extent, the 
proposal ought to be discussed on its 
general merits, and not with reference 
to an isolated and particular case. For 
these reasons I think I should be justi- 
fied in declining to discuss with the Mem- 
ber for Devizes the question of Colonel 
Dawkins’s fitness or unfitness. But the 
line taken by the hon. Member and his 
Friends to prove that an injustice has 
been committed has been such that it is 
impossible for me to refrain altogether from 
entering into particulars. The line of de- 
fence appears to be this—that a cabal— 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon. I never used the 
word, nor did I suggest it. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not wish to impute to the hon. Mem- 
ber the use of that particular word. But 
it was certainly alleged that Colonel Daw- 
kins had been very hardly treated by his 
brother officers. (Mr. Darsy GrirritH: 
I said by the authorities. ] The impression 
left on my mind by the discussion the other 
night was, that the complaint was that cer- 
tain officers in his regiment had in the first 
instance taken a Wislike to Colonel Daw- 
kins, that they had persecuted him and 
made against him a series of trifling charges 
| which were finally investigated by an in- 
competent tribunal, and that on the report 
of that incompetent tribunal he had been 
ejected from the service. That appears, 
as shortly as I can put it, to be the line of 
argument taken in defence of Colonel Daw- 
kins. 1 think that in the interests of truth 
and justice, and for the reputation of those 
officers whose conduct has been assailed, 
it is necessary that I should enter very 
shortly into the history of this case. It is 
a great error to suppose, as many Gentle- 
men seem to suppose, that the Court of 
Inquiry was appvinted to inquire into any 
charges which might be made against Colo- 
nel Dawkins; the fact is that the Court was 
appointed to inquire into certain allegations 
made by Colonel Dawkins against his su- 
perior officers. The facts of the case are 
these. For a great many years—in fact 
these things began in 1859—Colonel Daw- 
kins had had serious misunderstandings, 
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and sometimes disputes, with different offi- 
cers in his battalion, some of whom were 
his superior and some his inferior officers. 
These were generally, as has been stated, 
of a nature extremely trivial—so trifling, 
in fact, that they were capable of being 
disposed of, and generally were disposed 
of, by the commanding officer of the bat- 
talion in the battalion orderly room ; and 
they would have continued to be so disposed 
of, and nobody would have heard anything 
of them out of the regiment; but Colonel 


Dawkins was not willing that these occur- | 


rences should be so disposed of, and he 
himself, ever since 1859 or 1860, has ad- 
dressed a series of letters to the Adjutant 
General, recapitulating the history of his 
differences with his brother officers, and 
requesting that the facts might be laid 
before the Commander-in-Chief, that what 
he considered to be the bad feeling of cer- 
tain officers against him might be investi- 
gated, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
would give his opinion on the subject. 
Those complaints were investigated by the 
Adjutant General from time to time with 
such information as he could obtain, and 
Colonel Dawkins was informed of the re- 
sult of the investigation. Colonel Dawkins 
never appears to have allowed any com- 
plaint he had once made entirely to drop. 
He might withdraw a letter and for a time 
appear satisfied with the decision ; but as 
soon as a fresh difference of opinion arose 
he always brought forward and reiterated 
the whole of the charges which he had ever 
made before against any of the officers. 
One of the subjects of dispute between 
Colonel Dawkins and Lord Frederick Pau- 
let at last became the subject of a Court 
of Inquiry last year, and a great part of 
the correspondence between Colonel Daw- 
kins and the Adjutant General was laid 
before that Court of Inquiry for their in- 
vestigation. They went into the subject, 
particularly with reference to the dispute 
which had oceurred between him and Lord 
Frederick Paulet. In the particular in- 
stance which Colonel Dawkins had com- 
plained of, the Court came to the conclu- 
sion that Lord Frederick Paulet had mis- 
understood an order of the Commander- 
in-Chief with reference to Colonel Dawkins, 
and that he had somewhat exceeded his 
authority in declining to allow Colonel 
Dawkins to assume the command of a wing 
of the battalion at a review in Hyde Park. 
That opinion of the Court of Inquiry was 
concurred in by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Colonel Dawkins. Lord Frederick 
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Paulet, and the other officers of the bat- 
talion, were informed of the opinion of the 
Court and the concurrence in it of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and all the notice that 
could be taken of such an occurrence was 
taken. But the Court added to its report 
on this point an expression of opinion, that 


/although they were not prepared to state 


that Colonel Dawkins was unfit to com- 


/mand a battalion, still the command by 


him of a battalion of his own regiment 
would not be beneficial to that regiment. 
That opinion appeared to the Commander- 
in-Chief to be extremely vague, and one 
on which he would not act, and he, there- 
fore, directed Colonel Dawkins to return 
to his duty, and he addressed him himself, 
either personally or through the Adjutant 
General, stating that he was to return to 
his duty, and hoping that the disputes 
between him and his superior and inferior 
officers would henceforth cease. A few 
weeks only elapsed before Colonel Dawkins 
again brought forward complaints of ex- 
actly the same nature as the previous ones 
—reiterating, in fact, the previous charges 
which had been investigated by the Court 
of Inquiry. [It then became necessary, 
and it had been necessary for a consider- 
able period, in the opinion of the superior 
officers of the battalion, concurred in by 
the Commander-in-Chief, that on account 
of the peculiarities which he had shown, 
the command of the battalion should not 
devolve on Colonel Dawkins, although he 
was one of the senior mounted officers, 
even temporarily. Orders were given that 
arrangements should be made that, during 
the temporary absence of the officer in 
command of the battalion, the temporary 
command should not devolve on Colonel 
Dawkins—that he should be on leave, or 
some other arrangements should be made. 
This naturally appeared to the Duke of 
Cambridge to be a state of things which 
could only be temporary, without seriously 
prejudicing the regiment ; and that Colonel 
Dawkins must either be released from this 
position, or more serious steps should be 
taken against him. His Royal Highness, 
therefore, sent for Colonel Dawkins, and 
stated to him that, after the charges he 
had made against his superior officers from 
time to time had been investigated by a 
Court of Inquiry, in his opinion he had 
failed entirely to make out any charge in 
the sense in which he had brought it 
forward, and he hoped, therefore, that 
Colonel Dawkins would withdraw at once 
and for ever all those charges, and would 
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let bygones be bygones, and begin anew. 
His Royal Highness added, that, if he was 
willing to give such a promise, he would 
accept it as an earnest that he was more 
fitted than he had been to command the 
battalion, that he would withdraw the pro- 
hibition against his assuming the tempo- 
rary command even, and that he would be 
placed in the position of any other officer 
of the battalion. It was hoped that Colonel 
Dawkins would assent to this proposal. 
He did not assent in words, but it was 
understood that he did virtually assent. 
However, soon after a letter was received 
from him, stating that he wished it to be 
understood that, with regard to the allega- 
tions he had made he withdrew nothing 
and retracted nothing. The matter had 
then come to such a point that nothing 
could be done but to have a full investiga- 
tion of all these charges. One of the 
principal points was that Lord Frederick 
Paulet and several other officers had made 
false charges against Colonel Dawkins, 
which tended to his prejudice. Efforts 
were made to induce Colonel Dawkins to 
retract the charges he had made, or if 
he persisted in them to refrain from press- 
ing them in an offensive manner. How- 


ever, he insisted on placing the must offen- | 
sive posssible meaning on the charges | Court. 
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ported that in their opinion Colonel Dawkins 
had failed to substantiate the truth of the 
charges brought by him against his superior 
officers ; in some instances that he had 
entirely failed, and that in every instance 
he had entirely failed to substantiate the 
charges of falsification in the sense in which 
he had made them. The Court also came 
to the conclusion, that under all the cir. 
cumstances, the command of the battalion 
of Guards by Colonel Dawkins would be 
injurious to the public service. They 
added, and the Commander-in-Chief was 
most anxious that full prominence should 
be given to this addition—that nothing had 
come before them which was in any manner 
prejudicial to the character of Colonel 
Dawkins as an officer and a soldier. They 
were convinced that he had acted consci- 
entiously and was fully persuaded of the 
justice of his complaints, and although they 
deemed them to be without foundation, they 
yet fully acquitted him of having knowingly 
brought forward any false charges against 
his brother officers. I now come to the 
alleged want of unanimity on the part of 
the officers conducting this inquiry. The 
report of the Court, the substance of 





which I have stated, was signed by the 
President and by every member of the 
No written protest whatever was 





which he brought against these officers. | attached to that report, and the first in- 
There was nothing left, therefore, but to | timation which the Commander-in-Chief or 
have an inquiry into the charges, and if a} any other person had of any protest what- 
prima facie case had been made out against ever was the letter of Coloncl de Bathe, 
Lord Frederick Paulet and the other offi-| which, to their great astonishment, was 
cers implicated they would have been read iu this House by the hon. Member 
brought before a court martial. This is | for Devizes. Of course, after that letter 
the Court of Inquiry which terminated a was read, it became necessary for the 
few weeks ago. The whole of the cor-|Commander-in-Chief to inquire under 
respondence was laid before the Court. | what circumstances this signature under 








Colonel Dawkins was invited to state in’ 


what particulars he charged these officers 
with falsification, he was allowed the full- 
est opportunity for examining and cross- 
examining the witnesses, and he was 
allowed to make a final statement at the 
close. He himself, at the conclusion of 
the proceedings, expressed to the Presi- 
dent and the Court his thanks for the 
patient manner in which they had heard 
him, and the full opportunity which they 
had given him to bring forward his case. 
The Court had not only to inquire into the 
truth of the assertions brought forward by 
Colonel Dawkins, but they were also 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief to 
state whether, in their opinion, his com- 
mand of a battalion would or would not be 
beneficial to the service. The Court re- 
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protest was attached by Colonel de Bathe. 
Sir Alexander Woodford, and the other 
members of the Court, have been consulted 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and I have 
myself had an opportunity of seeing them. 
It has been said that Colonel de Bathe in 
every point of the inquiry advanced an 
opinion opposed to that of the other mem- 
bers of the Court. Now, I am informed 
that when the time arrived for signing the 
Report the President pointed out to the 
members of the Court in what way they 
could make their protest, if they wished to 
offer any against the opinion of the ma- 
jority, and that before signing the Report 
Sir Alexander Woodford invited any mem- 
ber of the Court to make such protest if 
he desired to do so. Colonel de Bathe 





[declined to make any protest, and signed 
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the report as agreed upon by the majority 
without any protest whatever. It is also 
stated that another member of the Court, 
although he declined to write a letter to 
the hon. Member for Devizes on the sub- 
ject, also signed the report under protest. 
I have seen three members of the Court, 
and the Commander-in-Chief has seen the 
whole of the members of the Court, and 
the whole of them have given the assur- 
ance that, with the exception of Colonel de 
Bathe, there was perfect unanimity on 
every point of the inquiry. Colonel de 
Bathe did, on one or two occasions, say ‘ I 
protest,’’ but these words were not used 
by any other member of the Court, nor 
was anything whatever said about a pro- 
test, either in regard to the signing or 
drawing up of the report. The allegation, 
therefore, as to a want of unanimity in the 
members of the Court is, it appears to me, 
utterly unfounded. The Court having 
thus reported as I stated, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being of opinion that 
Colonel Dawkins had failed to substantiate 
his allegations against his superior officers, 
was of opinion that there was no ground 
whatever for bringing those superior offi- 
cers to a court martial. And, acting on 
his own knowledge of the transactions in 
the regiment for so many years, and upon 
his own knowledge of Colonel Dawkins’ 
character, and being no doubt supported 
by the opinion of the Court of Inquiry, 
the Commander-in-Chief did decide that 
Colonel Dawkins was unfitted to take the 
command of the regiment, and that it 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
public service to allow him to remain in 
the regiment. He therefore decided on 
giving Colonel Dawkins—as had been 
done on former occasions —the option 
either of retiring on half-pay or by the 
sale of his commission. The Commander- 
in-Chief acted in this instance chiefly and 
mainly on his own responsibility, and his 
own knowledge of the circumstances, and 
from the reports he had received from the 
inspecting and other officers ; and he does 
not wish to shelter himself behind the opi- 
nion of the Court of Inquiry, although, no 
doubt, their Report strengthened and for- 
tified his conviction that Colonel Dawkins 
was unfit to command the regiment. These 
are the facts, and I submit that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had the power, and was 
justified if he thought fit in using the 
power, of preventing Colonel Dawkins from 
obtaining the command of the battalion. 
Ihave shown that the statements which 
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have been made in defence of Colotiel 
Dawkins are erroneous, inasmuch that he 
has not been removed from the regiment 
on account of the trifling occurrences which 
are said to have occasioned the decision 
against him, but simply because a long 
series of correspondence and communica- 
tions in which he has been engaged with 
his superior officers and with the Horse 
Guards has proved, to the entire and com- 
plete satisfaction of the Commander-in- 
Chief, that his notions of military discipline 
and subordination, and the terms on which 
he has lived with the officers of his own 
regiment, have been such that it would be 
highly injurious to the public service that 
he should be intrusted with the command 
of his battalion. I will not go into the 
trivial incidents that have been related, 
and the only one to which I will shortly 
refer is one that has been made the subject 
of attack upon a noble Lord who formerly 
commanded the Brigade of Guards. It has 
been said that Lord Rokeby acted illegally 
in placing Colonel Dawkins under arrest 
for refusing to take his hand. In the mess 
tent at Camp Ash, Lord Rokeby, having 
had occasion two days previously to speak 
somewhat severely to Colonel Dawkins on 
some matters of discipline, and wishing to 
show that he did not entertain any personal 
feeling towards him, twice held out his 
hand to Colonel Dawkins, and made some 
civil observation to him. Colonel Dawkins’ 
attention was called by Colonel Chesney 
to the fact that Lord Rokeby was speak- 
ing to him; but he took no notice, ex- 
cept by rising from his seat and saluting 
him in a manner which was considered 
by Lord Rokeby and Colonel Chesney 
as highly insubordinate and disrespect- 
ful. Lord Rokeby did not take immediate 
action. He considered for half-an-hour or 
an hour what ought to be done. He con- 
sulted some officers, who agreed that the 
manner of the action was extremely disre 
spectful, especially considering that it took 
place before a number of junior officers. 
Lord Rokeby, as he was bound to do, then 
placed Colonel Dawkins under arrest. He 
immediately reported the circumstance to 
the Commander-in-Chief. [Viscount Pat- 
MERSTON here made an observation.] Yes, 
I ought to state that this arrest only en- 
tailed an absence from military duties. 

Mr. Darsy Grirrita: And from mess. ]} 

e was not subjected to confinement, 
Lord Rokeby reported through the Lieute- 
nant General commanding the camp to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the matter was 
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then out of his hands, and he had nothing 
further to do with it. From some cause 
which I am unable to explain—the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was either out of town or 
some other reason prevented the matterfrom 
receiving his immediate attention—the de- 
cision of the Commander-in-Chief was not 
received for eleven days after the original 
arrest. Lord Rokeby was not responsible 
in any manner for the delay, and the 
Judge Advocate General is, I believe, pre- 
pared to state that, under these cireum- 
stances, there was no illegality in ordering 
the arrest. The Commander-in-Chief, after 
inquiry into the subject, was of opinion that 
there was not sufficient ground for bringing 
Colonel Dawkins to a court martial, and 
ordered his release from arrest. It was 
purely accidental that the arrest was not 
taken off sooner. It is not to be imagined 
that Colonel Dawkins suffered any confine- 
ment whatever. On the second day, Lord 
Rokeby, finding that the decision of the 
Commander-in-Chief did not come down at 
once, said it was of no use keeping Colonel 
Dawkins any longer under arrest, and that 
until the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief was received he had better go to 
London, where he could have a personal 
interview with his friends. Colonel Daw- 
kins accordingly spent the eleven days in 
London, doing as he liked. I believe there 
was no illegality, and I am certain there 
was no hardship in the matter. That is the 
case as regards the story about Lord 
Rokeby. The explanation of the other 
circumstances would be quite as trivial— 
some are more so—and I do not think it 
necessary to go into them. Under these 
circumstances, I decline to lay the papers 
on the table. I do not think this House 
is a tribunal before which such questions 
ought to be argued, and except in so far 
as I have thought it my duty to clear the 
character of Lord Rokeby from imputation, 
I decline to enter into the other charges 
that have been raked up. The House 
will searcely be prepared to hear that these 
circumstances happened five years ago. 
Seeing that the Commander-in-Chief has 
acted within his competence, and upon his 
responsibility, and that no case of injustice 
has been made out, this House would not 
be justified in taking the responsibility out 
of the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. 
I have now stated the real and true facts, 
as far as I have been able to learn them. 
I am not prepared to believe, nor will the 
House believe, as the hon. Member for De- 
vizes and those who agree with him wish 
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them to believe, the statement of tyranny 
and hardship towards Colonel Dawkins, or 
suppose that a number of officers belonging 
to the Brigade of Guards—men who have 
served all their lives in the Brigade, who 
are not only attached to the service gene- 
rally but especially to that branch of it to 
which they belong, men against whose 
character no reflection was ever made— 
would combine together to make false 
statements affecting the character and 
prospects of an officer junior to themselves, 
Until [ hear that such allegations are sup- 
ported by very different proofs from any 
that I have yet heard, I prefer to believe 
that Colonel Dawkins, owing to some pecu- 
liarities of temper, has entirely misunder- 
stood the acts of these officers, and that he 
has taken an entirely erroneous and mis- 
taken view of their character and proceed- 
ings. I hope the House will decline to 
give these papers by such a majority as 
will prove not only that they do not be- 
lieve those statements of tyranny and hard- 
ship, but also that they do not approve of 
eases such as this being brought forward 
for discussion in this House. 

GeneraL PEEL: There are two points 
on which I think the House are almost 
unanimous, although, at first sight, those 
points appear perfectly antagonistic to each 
other. One point on which I think we 
are unanimous is that it is not proper nor 
convenient for this House to interfere in 
questions of discipline or to constitute 
themselves a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the military authorities. 
The other point on which I believe we 
are equally unanimous is, that if any 
individual has a grievance to complain 
of he has a right to come to this 
House for redress, let the consequences 
be what they may. Now, how are we to 
reconcile the action of the House so as not 
to interfere with the discipline of the army 
on the one hand, and at the same time not 
to refuse to hear those who may have a 
grievance to complain of on the other? 
The question may appear to be one of 
some difficulty, and it is to its solution 
I propose, with the permission of the 
House, to address myself. Nothing is 
more delicate or inconvenient than to in- 
terfere with the discipline of the army. It 
is a@ grave question, trenching on the pre- 
rogative of the Crown ; because I think 
itis perfectly incontestible that the Crown 
has the power to dismiss or dispense with 
the services of any officer in the service. 
But you have a Minister responsible for the 
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way in which the prerogative is adminis- 
tered; you have a right to demand from 
that Minister an account of his conduct ; 
and I do not know how better to explain 
the difference between the exercise of the 
power by a responsible Minister, and the 
exercise of it by the House itself, than by 
quoting an authority which none of the 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway on the 
other side will be disposed to dispute. 
Here is an opinion of the late Earl Grey 
delivered in 1812, and quoted in the Re- 
port on Military Organization. Ile says— 

“The whole notion of there being anything 
unconstitutional in bringing the army more under 
the Ministry of the day, seems to me to arise 
from a confusion between the powers exercised 
by responsible Ministers of the Crown, and powers 
exercised by Parliamentary Committees or some 
mode of that kind. Undoubtedly it was very 
unconstitutional in the Long Parliament that all 
the powers of the State should be assumed by 
Committees of the House of Commons, but that 
power over the army should be exercised by a 
responsible servant of the Crown, appears to me 
to be an absolutely essential principle of our con- 
stitution.” 


I agree in that opinion. The power of the 
Commander-in-Chief to exercise a veto on 
the appointment of commanding officers is 
clearly laid down in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Purchase in 1857, 
and the very case now before us was an- 
ticipated in the question of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn which has been read 
to you by the Under Secretary for War. 
I have quoted one Earl Grey; | will now 
quote another. The present Lord Grey, in 
his answer to question 3,983 by that Com- 
mission, said— 

“T am bound to say I think in our service 
hitherto there has been want of sufficient firmness 
in refusing promotion to those who did not de- 
serve it. Some very remarkable instances of 
that came under my notice when I held the office 
of Secretary of War.” 


In reply to Question 238, Sir Charles 
Yorke said— 

“ Not unless he was qualified ; an officer would 
not be allowed to obtain it by purchase who would 
not be allowed to obtain it without.” 


Again, Mr. Ellice asked this question— 


“If the Commander-in-Chief did not conceive 
that a major reported ready to purchase was not 
fit to be intrusted with the command of a batta- 
lion, he would not permit him to purchase ?” 


To that question General Browne made 
this reply— 

“Certainly not ; he would fail in his duty if 
he did.” 


Another question was asked in these 
terms— 
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Tt would be a very sirong case, would it not, 
when a General made a report that an officer hav- 
ing risen to the rank of major, was not fit to pur- 
chase the next step on ?” 


Colonel Stuart replied — 

“ Very strong, indeed, and I think it is a pity 
it should be so. I think if those things were 
more looked into, and less delicacy and indul- 
gence exercised, it would be better for the ser- 
vice,” 

The hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) without any notice whatever in the 
first instance—a proceeding which he has 
since endeavoured to justify by stating 
that it was impossible for him to give 
notice, though I think the noble Marquess 
has shown that at all events the impossi- 
bility did not exist so far as Colonel Daw- 
kins himself was concerned — asks the 
House that the decision of the Commander- 
in-Chief may be suspended until there 
is further inquiry. 1 ask what further 
inquiry? The hon, Member says a court 
martial. I ask you, are you prepared 
in direct opposition to the Report of the 
Royal Commission, and in direct opposition 
to the opinions of the authorities I have 
quoted, to say that no person is to be 
prevented from taking the command of a 
regiment unless he shall have committed a 
military offence? Are you prepared to 
hold that unless he has commitied a mili- 
tary crime, fur which he ought to have 
been cashiered, no officer is to be hindered 
from advancing to the command of a regi- 
ment? And if you are prepared to say 
that, are you still prepared to hold the 
Commander-in-Chief responsible for the 
efficiency of the army? It is argued that 
this isa hard case, and, therefore, that it 
justifies your interference. No doubt any 
officer who was prevented from purchasing 
the next step would consider the case a 
hard one, and no doubt he would be able 
to put forward ea parte grounds to show 
it was a hardcase. But are you prepared 
to go into those cases, and reverse the 
decision of the Commander - in - Chief? 
How is the Commander-in-Chief to answer 
you ? By laying on the table of the House 
the confidential Reports of the Inspecting 
Officer? If these Reports are to be laid 
on the table, for how long a time do you 
think they will continue to be confidential 
and made with the freedom and fulness 
without which they are useless ? I say that 
hardship is not sufficient. You must have a 
grievance, and there is no grievance as long 
as what has been done is in conformity with 
the rules of the service and within the 
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authority of the Commander-in-Chief. You 
must show that the Commander-in-Chief 
has exceeded or abused his authority—then 
any Member of the House of Commons 
has a right to come down to demand jus- 
tice. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Devonshire asked, the other night, whether 
what had been done in this case is legal— 
because if it is you have nothing to do with 
it—if it is not, let inquiry be made. The 
way in which I would solve the difficulty 
is this—I would not inquire into individual 
eases of hardship; nor would I act on ex 
parte statements of a real grievance ; but 
if it is shown that there has been a gross 
violation of the rules of the service, then 
move a Vote of Censure on the Minister. 
Votes of Censure ought not to be brought 
forward on light grounds—they ought to 
be supported by a strong case ; but if you 
can show that there has been guilty con- 
duct, I for one would be ready to make 
the Secretary for War responsible, and 
censure him. With this view of the mat- 
ter it is not necessary for me to go into 
the case of Colonel Dawkins. I do not 
know him. I know other officers who 
have been referred to, and I may have a 
feeling against him from what I have 
heard from them. But this is not the 
ease of Colonel Dawkins ; it is the case of 
the military authorities. The Minister had 
no difficulty in dealing with it, because the 
noble Earl the Secretary for War had all 
the papers submitted to him, and had, 
therefore, an opportunity of coming to a 
contray decision to that arrived at by the 
Commander-in-Chief if he thought fit to 
doso. I am totally against the Secretary 
for War interfering with the discipline of 
the army ; but when he is appealed to he 
has hia own military authorities to consult 
independent of the Horse Guards; he has 
an opportunity of forming an opinion; and 
he is responsible for it. And here I would 
observe that I think this case affords an- 
other illustration of the inconvenience 
arising from the cireumstance that the 
Secretary for War is not in this House. 
No one can be more ready to do justice to 
the great ability of the noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Hartington) than I 
am; but when the question about this 
affair was asked the other night, he was 
obliged to admit that he knew nothing 
about it ; and, in saying he knew nothing 
about it, he led the House to believe that 
the noble Earl the Secretary for War 
knew nothing about it either. If the Se- 
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eretary for War were in this House, he 
would have been able to tell you that the 
decision was not a hasty one, but a ma- 
tured decision of the Commander-in-Chief, 
approved by the Secretary for War. I 
believe if that statement had been made, 
there would have been no division; I 
think if the Judge Advocate had answered 
what I think was the simple question put 
to him, there would have been no division; 
for the House would have been able to 
come to the decision to which I hope they 
will now come, not to interfere in this par- 
ticular case and to refuse the papers which 
have been asked for. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he wished to 
explain that the reason why he did not an- 
swer the question put to him the other 
night was that when he came down to 
the House on that occasion he had no 
official knowledge of the case, and though 
he had heard statements respecting it 
buzzed about, he had refrained from mak- 
ing inquiries, thinking that it might come 
before him in his official capacity. On that 
oceasion it was stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dungannon (Major 
Knox) that he had given a legal opinion 
on the case. Upon that he(Mr. Headlam) 
stated that there was no foundation what- 
ever for the statement, and that he had 
given no opinion whatever upon the sub- 
ject. When the hon. Member asked him 
whether he would undertake to say that 
the proceedings before the Court of Inquiry 
as well as the sentence were strictly legal, 
he, knowing nothing whatever about the 
matter, gave no opinion, or perhaps re- 
plied in a vague manner. He did not 
think it would have been right for him to 
have stated absolutely that the proceedings 
were regular or irregular when he had 
received no information on the point. 

CotoyeL DICKSON said, that having 
already on the former debate expressed a 
decided opinion with regard to the treat- 
ment of Colonel Dawkins, he now rose 
only to express his regret that the Govern- 
ment had not interfered to put a stop to 
the unfortunate cause of dispute between 
that House and the military authorities, 
which must be most injurious to the ser- 
vice, and which might eventuate in one of 
those great military scandals which were 
so much to be deplored. He perfectly 
agreed with the observation of the Under 
Secretary for War as to the inconvenience 
which would arise were that House to in- 
terfere with the authorities at the Horse 
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Guards in reference to the discipline of the 
army. The army was a Royal, and not 
a Parliamentary army, and the interference 
of the House should be limited to the 
discussion of the annual Vote of Supply 
in which they had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their approval or disapproval of 
its general administration. In his opinion 
it was beneficial to the State that the 
army should be commanded by a Prince 
of the Blood, who was above party influ- 
ence, and who by his zeal and ability had 
proved himself worthy of his position, and 
by his amiable qualities had endeared him- 
self to every portion of the community. 
But, while deprecating direct interference 
with the discipline of the army, he thought 
the case of Colonel Dawkins was one de- 
serving consideration, and perhaps redress. 
All he asked was that the military autho- 
rities should further consider the question 
and that the papers asked for should be 
laid upon the table, so that the country 
might have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY said, he should 
have had no fault to find, had the Com- 
mander-in-Chief refused .to permit Colonel 
Dawkins to take command upon private 
information only ; but he felt bound to 
protest against the tribunal before which 
that gallant officer had been tried, and 
against the trumpery charges brought 
against him. The Commander-in-Chief 
was bound to make inquiries to satisfy 
himself that the officers commanding Colo- 
nel Dawkins had done their duty. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF THE COLONIES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mrz. MARSH, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the protection 
of our Colonies, and the advantages we 
derive from them, said, the position he in- 
tended to take up was that our colonial 
system was the best and cheapest method 
that could be devised for the protection of 
our enormous commerce, and that without 
it we should require depts for coal and 
garrisons all over the world, as, in fact, 
was now the case in those seas where we 
had no colonies. It appeared from a blue- 
book he held in his hand, coming down to 
the year 1862, that the amount of our 
import and export trade including the regis- 
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tered export and import of gold and silver, 
amounted altogether to £501,000,000 per 
annum—and at least 20 per cent might 
be added for the increase since 1862—but 
hundreds of ships making short voyages to 
the Continent and back were not included 
in that Return, and neither were the ships 
engaged in the vast trade between India, 
China, and Australia, which could searcely 
amount to less than £100,000,000 per 
annum; thus raising the total value of our 
commerce to upwards of £600,000,000. 
Besides the protection of our own com- 
merce, we had taken upon ourselves the 
police of the seas. Ships only were of no 
use for these purposes ; in these days of 
steam it was necessary that we should have 
depots of coal and places where ships could 
refit, with garrisons to protect them; and 
what he maintained was that if we had not 
colonies, we should be forced to have 
arsenals and garrisons all over the world. 
In the absence of colonies, we already 
maintained such military stations as Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Bermuda, and Hong Kong; 
and a similar policy was adopted by other 
countries—France, for instance, having the 
Isle of Bourbon, Pondicherry, the Marque- 
sas, Tahiti, the Isle of Pines, and New 
Caledonia, in which, he believed, there were 
more troops than in all our colonies put 
together. It was not possible to ascertain 
in all cases what was the cost of protect- 
ing our commerce where we had colonies, 
and what it amounted to where we had 
none; but in some instances a tolerably 
accurate idea might be formed of the 
difference of the cost in the two cases. 
Our exports to China and Japan were in 
value £3,237,000, and to protect that 
commerce we had a garrison of 1,300 men 
at Hong Kong, a regiment of soldiers in 
Japan, he supposed some troops at Shang- 
hai or on the mainland of China, eighteen 
ships, and twenty-three gunboats. Occa- 
sionally we had a little war with China, 
and there was a bill to pay for powder and 
shot; and we had also had to blow a town 
about the ears of some Japanese ehieftain. 
Now, on the other hand, the value of our 
exports to our four great colonies in Aus- 
tralia was something like £9,000,000 ; the 
garrison of those colonies did not exceed 
500 men, who were partly paid by the 
colonists themselves, and we bad there but 
three ships, mounting only thirty-nine guns. 
To the western coast of South America our 
exports were £2,700,000, and we had there 
five ships, mounting 105 guns. He gave 
this as an illustration of the general fact; 
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but he might remind the House of another 
item of saving, beeause by the possession 
of our colonies we saved the expense of 
diplomatic and consular establishments. A 
great deal had been said about the enor- 
mous expense of the military defence of 
our colonies, but he thought that he could 
easily convince the House that a good deal 
of it was nonsense. Malta and Gibraltar 
had been put down as colonies, but they 
were really not colonies at all; no more 
were the stations upon the coast of Africa, 
and it was precisely because they were not 
that they were so expensive. As to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the question was a 
mixed one. We retained that possession 
at the end of the great French war, 
because it afforded a convenient stopping 
place for our ships; and if it had been a 
barren rock upon which no colony could 
be established we should have had to keep 
up a garrison there. The necessity for 
our sending troops to garrison the frontier 
arose from our having, as we supposed, 
in the interests of virtue and humanity, 
put an end to the commando system, by 
which the settlers used formerly to defend 
themselves against the Kaffirs, and he 
supposed that now the Kaffir war was at 
an end part of the troops would be with- 
drawn, Among the good things done by the 
present Government he regarded it as not 
the least important the placing a friendly 
chief between the Kaffir frontiers and the 
settlers —a step which he thought likely 
to prevent future wars. Be that as it 
might, there had been great exaggeration 
as to the number of troops at the Cape, 
which did not exceed 4,719 men — much 
Jess than the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Malta. The Mauritius was retained at the 
end of the great French war because our 
commerce had suffered greatly from pri- 
vatecrs and cruisers, who had made it 
their resort, and if it had been a barren 
rock we must have garrisoned it, as well 
as provided and paid the civil servants who 
would have been found necessary. Ceylon 
was scarcely a colony. Hong Kong was 
certainly not one, and Western Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land were removed 
from the category of ordinary colonies, 
one by being and the other by having been 
till very recently a penal settlement. In the 
four great colonies upon the Australian con- 
tinent soldiers were, in his opinion, but little 
needed. The colonists had a good Volun- 
teer force; it was impossible to suppose 
that any one would invade Australia with a 
view to overrun it from the landside, and 
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its ports could be best defended by means 
of floating batteries of light draught. He 
passed over New Zealand, because the 
question of defence of that colony had been 
amply discussed in the House a short time 
ago, and also because New Zealand was in 
a state of transition, the colonists having 
made an offer to take the war into their 
own hands and pay all the expenses. At 
the Falkland Islands there were very few 
colonists. As to the West Indies, he would 
observe that even if there were no colonists 
at all it would be necessary to keep up 
there garrisons to prevent them from be- 
coming a nest of privateers and buccaneers 
as they formerly were. He came in the 
last place to our great North American 
Colonies, and their case was somewhat 
peculiar, inasmuch as they had on their 
frontier a great, civilized, and, he was 
afraid, a warlike nation. He did not, 
however, share in those fears which ap- 
peared to have been so generally enter- 
tained, that the United States, wearied 
after a long contest, would proceed to at- 
tack our North American possessions, and 
he felt sure if they did they would be boldly 
resisted by men whose origin from the two 
noblest and bravest races in the world led 
one to suppose that they would combine 
with the steady courage of the Englishman 
the gallant onslaught of the French. He 
now wished to say a few words on the 
general advantages of colonies. And first, 
on the subject of emigration to those and 
other colonies, he would observe that, 
without being a Malthusian, he must admit 
that in any society which was in a healthy 
state there must be found in the population 
a tendency to increase. The difficulty 
which in consequence arose was met in 
some countries by what was called the 
prudential check ; while in this country it 
was toa great extent met by emigration, it 
being ealeulated by a high authority, Mr. 
Herman Merivale. that one child in six 
bern in this country was provided for by 
that means. Hitherto the United States 
of America had been the great field for 
emigration. Now, if people emigrated at 
all it was better, he contended, that they 
should go to some of our own colonies, 
where they would, in process of time, be- 
come our best friends and our best custom- 
ers, than that they should go to swell the 
number of some other nation. To show 
what good customers our colonies were, he 
might mention that our exports to the West 
Indies were nearly as great as to the mag- 
nificent Empire of Brazil ; that our exports 
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to India were £15,000,000, whereas to 
China and Japan, with a much larger po- 
lation, they amounted to only £3,237,000; 
and that to the two gold colonies of Aus- 
tralia they were £8.000,000, whereas to 
California they amounted to only £430,000. 
Then, supposing we were in any difficulty 
with regard to any raw product for ma- 
chinery, he would like to know whether we 
should go to foreign countries or to our 
own colonies first. Take, for instance, the 
ease of cotton, The world had been ran- 
sacked for cotton—a product which grew 
in perfection in many parts of the globe. 
Now from the Mediterranean, including 
Turkey and Egypt, the quantity we had 
got was 107,000,000 pounds ; from Brazil, 
22,000,000 pounds; and from China, 
30,000,000 pounds. Whereas from our 
Indian dependencies we had obtained 
434,000,000 pounds. The same general 
argument would hold good with respect to 
hemp and wool. There were those who 
said that inasmuch as our colonies must 
separate from us at some time or other, 
the sooner we got rid of them the better. 
He did not endorse that view; and assum- 
ing that separation must some time take 
place, he did not see that there was any 
reason why we should be in a hurry to 
throw them off. It was something to have 
a great Empire, though the idea was one 
at which the utilitarian might laugh. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, the hon. Member 
had made a most specious statement, ad- 
vocating protection for our colonies and 
countenancing a system of extravagance 
which he hoped the Government would not 
be prepared to sanction. He had been 
trying to show that the colonies were of 


vital importance to the commercial interests | 


of the country ; but he would like to know, 
in the presence of the fact that, while the 
world at large took £110,000,000 of our 
exports, and the colonists only £50,000,000, 
which were the best customers? He was 
not, however, on that account prepared to 
say that we ought to draw from our colo- 
nies all reasonable support, but he was 
opposed to anything like extravagant ex- 
penditure in their support. With respect 
to the cost attending the transactions, it 
was relatively much greater with the colo- 
nies than with the rest of the civilized 
world. He granted that, to some extent, 
they did receive a supply of raw materials 
from the colonies, because merchants here 
did not send out their goods without ex- 
pecting to receive some return. What 
defence did we need for the £8,200,760 
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we sent to France, the £13,373,131 we 
sent to the Hanse Towns, or the 
£16,704,080 we sent to the United States 
of America? With regard to emigration, 
the emigrants, especially from Ireland, 
preferred to seek an asylum in the United 
States of America to going to any of our 
colonies, where great inducements were 
held out to them to settle. Under the 
Homestead Bill the American Government 
offered to a man with a family a gift of 
160 acres of land. Where did we find an 
inducement of 160 acres, 100 acres, or 
even 50 acres of land, offered to our people 
to go and settle in one of our colonies ? 
With regard to the cotton supply in 1860, 
when the American disruption took place, 
we were receiving 85 per cent of the raw 
material grown by slave labour in the 
Southern States ; 8 per cent from Egypt 
and other independent sources, and the 
paltry supply of 7 per cent from the East 
and West Indies. He could not under- 
stand his hon. Friend being guilty of such 
a misdirection of his energy and talent as 
he had been in the case he had endeavoured 
to make out that evening. He hoped that 
by the system which would be pursued in 
future the colonies would be rendered lesa 
dependent on British expenditure, that they 
would be brought to feel their own weight 
and their own power, and, left to them- 
selves, that they would become as great 
and important as the States of America 
had grown since they ceased to be colonies 
of Great Britain. He thankfully admitted 
that in the article of sheep-wool we had 
already received important contributions 
from Australia, and the woollen trade in 
this country would have been in a most 
impoverished state instead of the prosper- 
ous condition in which it had existed for 
many years, had it not been for their sup- 
plies. But if the colonies as a whole were 
thrown on their own resources they would 
learn new lessons of self-reliance, and 
would offer inducements to settlers to come 
out and help them. The hon. Member for 
Salisbury (Mr. Marsh) was about to pro- 
ceed to Australia, and it was to be hoped 
that he would go out as a missionary from 
the mother country, and in holding out 
the right hand of fellowship to the colonists 
would make them understand that they 
ought not to exact from us heavy duties, 
as if we were adverse to their interests, 
Canada, for instance, had placed extra- 
vagant duties on British manufactures, and 
the same spirit of exaction pervaded the 
whole of the British colonies. If it were 
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known that the Home authorities were 
determined in future not to show favour 
to the colonies, but to do them full justice, 
they would, he believed, become more 
prosperous than by any other means. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salisbury (Mr. Marsh) spoke with 
authority on Australian subjects, becausc 
he spoke with the special knowledge of a 
personal residence in the colony ; but he 
did not think there was any irreconcilable 
antagonism between the views of hon. 
Members who had addressed the House. 
The hon. Member for Salisbury had not 
said that there was any claim on the part 
of the colonists for that assistance from the 
Imperial Exchequer which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bazley) so justly 
deprecated ; but, at the same time, he 
showed the great advantages which, as a 
colonist, and as a Member of that House, 
he perceived in the existence of numerous 
communities scattered over many of the 
most interesting and fruitful parts of the 
world, consisting of those who sprang from 
our loins, carried our learning across the 
seas, reproduced our institutions, looked to 
the. same fathers of literature, read our 
press, participated in the advantages of 
our postal system, and were, in fact, 
creating and maintaining communities of 
the same feeling and origin as ourselves in 
the most distant parts of the world. All 
must agree that advantages not merely 
material, but moral and political, were de- 
rived from the existence of these colonies, 
though these advantages could not be 
measured entirely by statistics. He had not 
understood the hon. Member for Manchester 
to discourage in any degree the mainten- 
tenance of the most intimate relation with 
our colonies, the cultivation of friendly 
feelings with them, or the rendering to 
them of the many inestimable services 
which the mother country always had it in 
her power to afford. But the hon. Member 
contended that in carrying with them 
English institutions they also carried with 
them the independent, honest spirit which 
was the first characteristic of Englishmen, 
which was the foundation of the power 
and glory of the Empire. It had been 
said that formerly we taxed the colonies, 
but that now the colonies taxed us; and, 
no doubt, for many years it had been ne- 
cessary to lay before Parliament Estimates 
which were really a tax upon the mother 
country, for the benefit of her colonies ; 
but that principle had been settled long 
ago in a contrary sense, and he did not 
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think any Estimates had more rapidly and 
continuously declined of late than the civil 
Estimates for colonial services. It might 
fairly be said the principle had been estab- 
lished that the colonies ought to be self- 
supporting, and that if any Vote were now 
taken for the benefit of the colonies it 
should be justified on strictly exceptional 
grounds. During the year 1861 an im. 
portant Committee sat, under the auspices 
of an hon. Friend on the opposite side of 
the House (Mr. Arthur Mills), to consider 
the question of Colonial Military Expendi- 
ture. That Committee passed the colonies 
in review, distinguishing those of Malta, 
Gibraltar, Bermuda, and others, which 
were military strongholds, which the coun- 
try was compelled to keep up for naval 
stations, or purposes not strictly those of 
colonization, from those which might be 
called colonies proper. The Committee 
laid down very clearly what was the ex- 
penditure on the colonies proper, and 
pointed out what, in their opinion, were 
the reforms and improvements of which 
the system was capable ; stating, however, 
that it must be a matter of discretion with 
the Government how far those suggestions 
could be carried into effec. In the fol- 
lowing year a discussion took place upon 
the Report of the Committee, the Chair- 
man of which disclaimed on their part 
any intention of weakening the tie binding 
the colonies to the mother country ; anda 
Resolution was agreed to which, though it 
referred only to colonies having represen- 
tative institutions, might be taken as show- 
ing that the House of Commons approved 
the Report of the Committee. That Re- 
solution was passed in 1862 ; and last year 
the House having occasion to deal with the 
very unsatisfactory state of things in New 
Zealand called on the people of that colony 
to make a substantial contribution towards 
the outlay upon troops remaining there. The 
Ministers and Assembly of New Zealand 
expressed their wish that the whole of the 
troops might be removed at the earliest 
possible period, and the defences of the 
colony intrusted to a colonial force, at the 
sole expense of the colony; but at the 
distance of half the globe arrangements 
required some time to complete, and this 
new policy was not yet wholly carried into 
effect, but it had been so far adopted as to 
show that the Government was not indiffer- 
ent either to the wishes of the colonists or 
to the recommendation of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, The effects of 
the war in New Zealand had been to drain 
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almost completely the neighbouring colony 
of Australia of Imperial troops ; and if 
they returned there it would be on the un- 
derstanding that a substantial contribution 
should be made towards their cost. The 
Committee also recommended that the 
number of troops in the West Indies 
should be diminished. But the force in 
those Islands was governed by the force 
on the West Coast of Africa, the unhealthy 
nature of which station rendered necessary 
the keeping up of large reliefs. The 
forces, however, on the West Coast hav- 
ing been reduced, a corresponding diminu- 
tion had taken place in the force hitherto 
maintained in the West Indies to the ex- 
tent of one of the five West India regi- 
ments ; and the result would be seen in 
the Estimates of this year. A Committee 
was now sitting, and when its Report had 
been laid on the table it would be for them 
to say whether a further reduction might 
take place in the troops on the West Coast 
of Africa, and also in the West India re- 
giments. Those who were curious enough 
to read the papers delivered to Members 
every morning might have observed that 
in regard to three Crown Colonies —Hong 
Kong, Mauritius, and Ceylon—he had al- 
ready been engaged in requiring from those 
colonies contributions towards their mili- 
tary protection. So that it would be found 
that there was scarcely one of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which had 
not already engaged the attention of the 
Government, and in regard to which some 
progress had not been made. At any rate, 
it was accepted as their principle and guide 
that the rule laid down by the House in 
1862 should be carried into effect by the 
Imperial Government. The hon. Member 
for Salisbury (Mr. Marsh) had alluded to 
the Act passed in the present Session to 
enable the colonies to make better provi- 
sion for their own naval defence; and it so 
happened that by that day’s mail that Act, 
together with certain regulations which the 
Admiralty and his own Department had 
suggested, went out to the Australian Co- 
lonies for their adoption. That Act, no 
doubt, must come gradually into operation, 
because it established a new principle, and 
it was to be hoped that it would be the 
solution of difficulties which had for many 
years proved insuperable. It was an im- 
portant fact in the history of this country 
in connection with its colonies that she 
was calling upon them, by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, to make provision 
for their own defence by sea, where dan- 
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ger, as his hon. Friend had justly observed, 
was most likely to threaten them than 
from any attack by land ; and that, while 
offering these facilities and opportunities 
for making such preparations, she held 
them responsible for their own security. 
All who have joined in or listened to that 
discussion — those who sympathized with 
the hon. Member for Salisbury, and those 
who sympathized with the hon. Member 
for Manchester—could, he thought, arrive 
at the unanimous conclusion that they had 
highly valued the connection between the 
colonies and the mother country, that they 
were sensible of the great advantage of 
having those free, industrious, and enter- 
prizing communities sharing their own 
blood, their own language, and their own 
laws, settled over the whole world ; but 
that they also expected from them that 
spirit of independence and self-reliance 
which was the first prerogative as well as 
the first characteristic of an Englishman ; 
that, as a policy of freedom, affection, and 
attachment had been substituted for one of 
coercion and Imperial control, and as Great 
Britain was ready to render them every 
aid which could fairly be required from 
her, so in return she would look to the 
colonies for energy, self-denial, and self- 
reliance, and that, helping themselves and 
doing their duty by the mother country, 
they might feel confident that she valued 
them in the highest degree, and would 
faithfully fulfil all those duties which an 
affectionate parent owed to her offspring. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH believed that the 
colonies were more indebted for their peace 
and prosperity to the mother country than 
she was indebted to them; but that to 
flourish in a healthy and enduring manner 
communities, like individuals, must be self- 
reliant. The tide of emigration, however, 
had set in towards the United States rather 
than towards our own colonies, because the 
American Government lad passed what 
was called the Homestead Law, giving land 
to settlers for nothing. Under those cir- 
cumstances our enterprizing fellow-subjects 
would not go to distant colonies, where 
they had to pay £1 per acre for land. 


POOR FISHERMEN (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether that 
portion of the Act 5th Geo. 1V. ¢. 64s. 9, 
which empowers the Lord Lieutenant— 
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“To apply a sum not exceeding five hundred 
pounds in any one year in providing materials for 
the repairs of boats of poor fishermen at such 
ports and places where quays and piers are or shall 
be built.” 


Under the provisions of the said Act, is 
not still in force, and whether he can state 
when the last grant was made under the 
Act. It was his (Mr. Blake’s) belief that 
the sum of five hundred pounds per annum 
was still legally available for the purpose 
for which it was originally intended, and 
complained that it was not so applied. He 
also urged the necessity of placing the 
Fishery Department in Dublin in a more 
efficient state. 

Mr. PEEL said, his own opinion, after 
taking some pains to examine into the 
question, was that there was no power in 
the Act to which the hon. Member had re- 
ferred, or in any other Act, to authorize 
the payment of asum of £500 per annum 
towards the assistance of poor fishermen 
in Ireland. An Act was passed in the 
year 1819 which gave the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of issuing to the Commissioners 
of Fisheries in Ireland an annual sum of 
£5,000 for the construction of fishing 
piers and harbours ; but that Act was only 
to be in force for five years from the end 
of the next Session of Parliament, and it 
accordingly expired in the year 1825. It 
was then renewed until the year 1830; 
when, under a new arrangement, a body 
was created, called the *‘ Directors of In- 
land Navigation.”” The Lord Lieutenant 
by the Act of 1830 was authorized to issue 
to the Directors of Inland Navigation for 
the completion of piers which had already 
been commenced a sum of £13,000, which 
was to be expended in a period extending 
over five years; anid since the expiration 
of those five years the Lord Lieutenant 
had no money at his disposal which he 
could devote to that object. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of asking the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, in consequence 
of the recent great loss of life among the 
Fishermen while pursuing their trade on 
the east coast of Scotland, it is the in- 
tention of the Lords of the Treasury to 
give effect to the Report addressed to them 
by Special Commissioners in February, 
1857, recommending that an additional 
sum be granted for the construction of 
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Piers and Harbours under the direction of 
the Fishery Board of Scotland? The reason 
which has induced me to ask this question is 
the fact that enormous loss of life has oe- 
curred among the seamen on the east coast 
of Scotland; and, also the fact that I 
represent a county on the coast of which 
there are many villages in which the 
rate of mortality from this cause has 
been to my mind most appalling. But 
I should not have ventured to appeal to 
the House upon any special, much less 
upon any local reason, had it not been for 
the recommendations of the Special Com. 
missioners in 1857. I do not think the 
public areat all aware of the large amount 
of loss which is incurred on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. I am not going to 
trouble the House with many statistics— 
in fact, I shall confine myself to my own 
county, for there I can vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the statistics I.give, as 1 know 
almost every individual case of which I am 
about to speak. On the night of the 23rd 
February, 1857, out of three villages, the 
whole population of which only amounted 
to 640 persons, no less than 4] fishermen 
were lost. These men were all lost in one 
night—being 7 per cent of the entire male 
population of the parish, and they left 27 
widows and 79 children. Between the 
period to which I have alluded and the 
present time there have been various 
casualties, and yet the Government have, 
in the meantime, paid no attention to the 
recommendation of the Commissioners. I 
believe many persons would have contri- 
buted towards the erection of a harbour if 
the Government had acted in the matter; 
and it is to the non-existence of a harbour 
of refuge that I attribute the loss of the 
lives of many of these men. Had a har- 
bour of refuge existed, I firmly believe the 
lives of many of them would have been 
saved, and much desolation and misery 
thus prevented. On the 27th October, 
there were 27 men drowned in one night ; 
and on the 8th February there were 8 
more—making a total of 35 lost out of 
population of 5U0, leaving many widows 
and children behind them. I do not ask 
the Government to give any special grant, 
but I maintain that if they will adopt the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, 
and allow a larger sum to be given to the 
Fishery Board for the construction of piers 
and harbours, great benefit will thus be 
conferred upon the people whose claims 
I am advocating. In the Report of the 
Commissioners to which I allude, they 
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recommend that, in addition to the grant! “What proportion is expended in Scotland in 
of £3,000 now secured by Act of Par- | Proportion to the sum raised in the shape of taxa- 
ljament, an additional sum of £3,000— tion? I doubt whether one-fourth of the revenue 


making in all £6,000—should be granted se from the country is spent within its bor- _ 
for the purpose of constructing piers and | am not going to maintain that you are 
harbours—this sum to extend over a period ‘to spend all the money raised in the 
of eight years, by which time the works locality in which it is raised. Such an 
would be executed. They say it is very | argument would be quite untenable; but 
important that this additional grant of | I do think that, when we have £5,500,000 
£3,000 should be secured by special Act) of money taken from Scotland, and only 





of Parliament for eight years, otherwise 
there will not be any trustworthy basis 
of operation, and the Board would be se- 
riously impeded in the matter. The Com- 
missioners had made certain other recom- 


mendations, amongst which were the re-| 


duction of some officers, and the abolition 
of others employed on the west coast, 
which would increase the revenue. The ad- 
ditional £3,000 which they recommended, 
and the existing £3,000 at present seeured, 
together with the other sums to be brought 
in, will in all make a sum of £9,300 a 
year. Such a sum as this would, in my 
opinion, be most beneficially expended 
under the administration of the Fishery 
Board of Scotland. It is quite impossible 
adequately to estimate the benefit to be 
derived. I admit it is quite impossible for 
the Government to give money, but I think 
they might increase the amount given to 
the Fishery Board ; and that is what I ask 
them to do. The grant to the Fishery 
Board, I am sorry to say, has been di- 
minished, and they do not get so much 
now as they did in 1855. There is ano- 
ther reason why I think the Government 
might increase the grant, and that is, 
since the establishment of the herring brand 
in 1859, the Government have realized a 
large sum of money, and that brand is 
not only self-supporting, but | believe the 
Government have derived a large amount 
of profit from it. Altogether they have 
received something like £25,000; and 
I think that is an appropriate fund from 
which the fishermen may ask to have as- 
sistance granted for the construction of 
these harbours. Another reason which, 
perhaps, I may be allowed to urge, is 
the fact that so small a proportion of the 
revenue, considering the large amount 
raised from the people of Scotland, is 
expended in that country in comparison 
with the amount expended in other parts 
of the country. It was only in the early 
part of the present Session, in the course 
of an Irish debate, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer called attention to this fact. 
He said— 





£440,000 spent there, we have some 
claim upon the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, especially when that claim is 
backed up by the Report of a Special 
Commission. It appears to me that the 
| policy of the Government has been to get 
| everything they can out of Scotland, and 
at the same time to reduce all the expen- 
diture upon the public works. I trust that 
the Treasury will deal in future in a more 
liberal manner with these fishermen, who 
are a class of men who have always been 
ready to come forward when they are 
‘required for the navy, and at the present 
_moment they form no inconsiderable pro- 
| portion of the Royal Naval Reserve. In 
‘conclusion, I can only express a hope that 
|I shall not appeal in vain, but that the 
| right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
| Treasury will give the matter his careful 
‘consideration. I beg to ask the question 
which I have already read to the House. 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he regarded this as a question which de- 
served the careful consideration of the 
Government. The fishermen upon the 
coasts of Scotland were exposed, from the 
nature of the tempests which occurred there, 
to great and unusual dangers, from which 
the fishermen of other parts of the coast 
of Great Britain were exempt. The storms 
which constantly arise on the east and 
north-east coasts of Scotland were of such 
a character that when the fishermen were 
engaged in fishing upon banks, perhaps 
forty miles from land, a sea would arise 
which threatened to swamp them before, 
with such boats as they had, they could 
reach the very imperfect harbours in which 
they were obliged to take refuge. He be- 
lieved that Admiral Fitzroy had done a 
great deal for these men by the introduc- 
tion of his meteorological system. Many 
of the prejudices which formerly surrounded 
this class of men had been overcome, and 
they now paid more attention to the baro- 
meters and to the various scientific appa- 
ratus for foretelling storms which were 
placed in’ conspicuous positions along the 
coast. From the coast to which his hon, 
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Friend (Mr. W. R. Duff) referred there’ 
were drawn upwards of 1,000 men for the 
Royal Naval Reserve ; and he (Sir James 
* Elphinstone) had no hesitation in saying 
that they were among the finest men to be 
found in that force. He felt bound to 
express in the strongest terms his opinion | 
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fishing grounds because they had no place 


to run to in the event of a storm coming 
on. The result of this was that a great 
amount of human food was entirely lost, 
He believed that the produce from the 
fishing grounds might be doubled if these 
harbours were properly attended to; and 





that the grants for harbours upon the |he therefore trusted that the Secretary 
coast of Scotland had not been commen- | of the Treasury would be able to give us 
surate with the necessities of the case, some hope that this subject will not be 


and he believed there were many points | 
on the coast of Banffshire, Aberdeenshire, | 
and at Wick, in the northern part of the 
county of Caithness, at which, if the la- 
bour of convicts were employed, and if 
money were raised at a low rate of inte-' 
rest, for the construction of harbours—the 
loans being repaid by a toll upon the 
coasters resorting to the harbours—great 
improvements might be effected, which 
would result in a considerable annual saving | 
of human life. The loss of human life in 
some of the gales which occur upon this 
coast had frequently been very great. 
Within his recollection as many as 100 men 
had been lost in one of those storms; and 
the loss of 100 able-bodied men involved 
the beggary and destitution of many fami- | 
lies. Under all these circumstances he | 
begged most humbly to support the recom. | 
mendations of his hon. Friend. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH thought that 
the hon. Member for Banff is entitled to 
the thanks of the House for having brought 
this question forward. The question of | 
providing harbours of refuge had occupied 
the attention of the House for several | 
successive years; and although a division | 
was obtained in 1859 in favour of carry- 
ing out the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, yet in a subsequent year that 
decision was reversed. If that recommenda- | 
tion had been carried out, there would 


| carrying out the object he sought. 


disregarded. 

Mr. PEEL said, that having already 
addressed the House upon the Question 
of going into Committee of Supply, he 
was precluded from saying more than a 
few words in answer to the question of 
his hon. Friend. The hon. Gentleman 
was in error in stating that the fee on 
branding herrings was a fund available for 
That 
fund was raised for the purpose of defray- 


‘ing the expenses of the establishment of 
the Fishery Board of Scotland; and he 


could assure his hon. Friend that it did 
not make the establishment self-supporting 
or anything like self-supporting. It was 
quite true that a larger sum had been 
realized from that source than was antici- 
pated when the fee was: first imposed ; 
but all the sums received were paid into 
the Exchequer, and expended in strict 
conformity with the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament. The only sum in Scotland 
available for the improvement or extension 
of piers and harbours was a sum of £3,000 


/a year which forms part of the annual 


grant tothe Fishery Board. That sum, 
which had now been paid for a long series 
of years, had been applied with great ad- 
vantage in the construction of piers and 
harbours for fishing boats at different 
points on the coast of Scotland. He had 
no doubt of the advantage which would 





have been no necessity for urging the arise if the works which were said to be 
— upon Mra meg 4 hy a se gee or be wore a > o = 
at the present moment; but the question and north-east coasts of Scotland, an 
eins it a. in xp tee a there | = in other parts of Scotland both upon 
eing great difficulty in obtaining the con- | the east and west coasts. He was quite 
aie of reo of refuge = a larger aware that in 1857 the Cumenlbaieniend re- 
scale, he thought they would do well to! commended that a further grant of £3,000 
press on the Treasury the necessity of|a year should be allowed for a limited 
seeing what could be done by means of | period ; but he must confess that, taking 
smaller works for these poor fishermen. | into consideration the scale on which these 
Indeed, it is a question of humanity and | fishery harbours were now being erected, 
Kineocton ovo. wong ooveon ‘Share poor] Geshe Saas ue: wealb be omppuste Bt 
people lived entirely by the antes of | the purpose. It wae estimated that the 
their fishing, and it not unfrequently hap-| harbour in which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
pened that for three days out of the seven | Duff) felt specially interested would cost 
they were prevented from going to ma £33,000. [Mr. R. W. Durr: £22,000.] 


Sir James Elphinstone 
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It would cost £22,000 if carried out par- 
tially, but if carried out to the full extent 
desirable, it was estimated that it would 
cost £33,000. Therefore, if the House were 
to vote double the sum recommended, and 
it were applied to this single harbour, it 
would take five or six years before there 
would be sufficient funds to carry out the 
work. He wasglad that the hon. Gentleman 
did not claim an unconditional grant of 
the public money for this purpose. Since 
the passing of the Harbours Act in 1851, 
ordinary harbours could only be constructed 
by public money upon certain terms of 
repayment, and it would be hardly right 
or fair with regard to fishery harbours 
that they should be constructed with public 
money without repayment. He should be 
very glad if the thing could be done, but 
he must confess that at the present mo- 
ment he did not see his way towards car- 
rying out the object desired by his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. CAIRD said, there was a distine- 
tion to be drawn in the case of the fishing 
harbours of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perhaps not aware—namely, that 
in consequence of the change which had 
taken place in the modes of sea fishing 
all over the coast of Great Britain a larger 
deseription of vessel was now used than 
was formerly found necessary. The truth 
was, however, that in most of the fishery 
harbours on the coast of Scotland the 
fishermen had very little means at their 
disposal for making improvements, and 
they were precluded from adopting that 
improved system of fishing which is found 
requisite for deep-sea fishing, because they 
had not the power of leaving the shallow 
harbours which nature had provided for 
them. He had no doubt that a great in- 
crease in the supply of fish, not only upon 
this coast alone, but upon the west coast 
—and, indeed, all over the kingdom— 
would be the result, if under proper and 
necessary precautions money could be ad- 
vanced for the purpose of improving the 
fishery harbours. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES.—CIVIL 
SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Navy Estmartes. 


(1.) £527,985, New Works, &c., Naval 
Establishments. 
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Mr. CORRY said, he was rejoiced to 
find that reflection had brought conviction 
to the Admiralty as to the necessity of ex- 
tending the accommodation in our dock- 
yards. Three years ago when he proposed 
an expenditure of £1,500,000 in the Chan- 
nel Dockyards for works necessary to the 
accommodation of the modern fleet of this 
country his noble Friend the Secretary of the 
Admiralty treated his proposal almost with 
derision. On that occasion his noble Friend 
said that he (Mr. Corry) was a great ad- 
vocate for brick and mortar ; that his time 
at the Admiralty was looked on as the 
golden age, when he was the Palladio of 
that establishment; that he used to go 
down to the Board and propose gigantic 
works ; that in going round the yards, if 
a person asked who constructed this or that 
great work, the answer was sure to be “ Mr. 
Corry ;” and the noble Lord concluded by 
asking him to sit down contented and not 
to alarm the House by statements such as 
he had made, because on a calm review 
there was no cause for alarm as to any 
evil results in time of war from a want of 
accommodation in the dockyards, But 
his moderate proposal was now very much 
exceeded ; for, assuming that the works 
now proposed were carried out in the most 
economical way—that was to say, partly by 
contract, and partly by convict labour—the 
estimated cost was £4,600,000 ; and the 
Estimate would be increased to £6,000,000 
if the works were carried out in the manner 
and with the expedition which he thought 
ought to be used. He did not taunt his 
noble Friend with the gigantic character 
of these works, which threw those that he 
had suggested completely into the shade 
—on the contrary, he freely admitted that 
though the Estimate of his noble Friend 
was much larger than his (Mr. Corry’s), 
it did not go beyond the necessities of the 
ease. The plans proposed for works at 
Portsmouth, at Chatham, at Cork, and at 
Malta seemed on the whole to be good, 
and he would give them his cordial sup- 
port. But though he was satisfied on the 
whole with the designs, he was not equally 
satisfied with the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to provide the means for executing 
them. In proposing the Navy Estimates 
the noble Lord said— 

“The last paragraph of their Report is of such 
great importance that I must particularly refer 
to it, because it bears strongly upon the proposal 
that I am about to make. The Committee there 
state—‘ The Committee, therefore, having due 
regard to economy, no less than to the pressing 
necessities of the service, are of opinion that the 
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completion of the works they recommend should 
be expedited by whatever means may appear most 
advisable to the Government and Parliament,’ ” 
He need hardly tell his noble Friend that 
he concurred in that recommendation of 
the Committee, because he was aware that 
he (Mr. Corry) had drawn it up himself. 
The noble Lord then went on to state 
that— 

“If the House will agree to that principle, we 
can, I believe, by entering into a contract for the 
construction of the works at a given sum per 
annum, get the work done at a considerable dimi- 
nution of cost and within a much shorter period 
of time.” 

But it was difficult to understand how any 
Bill could provide for the payment of the 
amount due under contracts at a given sum 
- annum. There was only one mode of 

oing this—namely, by borrowing money 
az was done in the case of the fortifica- 
tions. An Act of Parliament would be 
mere waste paper so far as it attempted 
to bind future Parliaments, especially if 
there was an economical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or an economical House of Com- 
mons ; and the Bill proposed by his noble 
Friend, therefore, would give very little 
security for the punctual payment of fixed 
sums from year to year towards the ex- 
penses incurred under the contracts about 
to be entered into. The course which 
would be adopted by future Parliaments 
would depend to a considerable extent upon 
the amount asked for from year to year ; 
but the papers laid before Parliament 
hardly gave a fair representation in this 
respect, From the letter of the Director 
of Works it appeared that the whole cost 
of the works, £4,650,000, would be dis- 
tributed over fifteen years (which he thought 
was a great deal too long atime), and that 
there would be required an annual Vote 
of £310,000 for the new works during 
this period. The annual cost of mainten- 
ance was estimated at £275,000, so that 
according to that calculation a total Vote 
of £585,000 per annum would be neces- 
sary. But, in his opinion, this was not 
a correct view of the case, because the 
Admiralty did not propose to distribute 
the expenditure in equal sums over fifteen 
years. On the contrary, they proposed 
that the works should he pushed on with 
expedition during the first three or four 
years, in order to obtain a certain amount 
of accommodation as soon as_ possible. 
Thus at Chatham it was proposed to 
spend in the three years next ensuing 
£665,000, and at Portsmouth during the 
same period £822,000, making a total of 
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£1,487,000, or an average per annum of 
£495,000 for Chatham and Portsmouth 
alone. The maintenance of the yards in. 
volved, as he had said, an annual cost of 
£275,000, so that the annual Vote neces- 
sary under these three heads would be 
£770,000. Besides that, other great works 
were to be provided for. The works at 
Cork were to cost £150,000, and were to 
occupy five years; so that this would in. 
volve an additional annual outlay of £30,000, 
A like sum of £150,000 was required for 
the dock and purchase of land at Malta, 
and as the works there were to ocenpy 
three years another annual sum of £50,000 
must be added. Then, as his noble Friend 
had privately informed him, it was intended 
to construct a floating dock at Bermuda, 
and to spend there £250,000 in two years, 
This would add another £125,000 to the 
yearly Vote, which would thus amount to 
£975,000, or nearly a million a year, ex- 
clusive of the extensive additions to Key- 
ham which were a part of the scheme of 
the Government, but for which no estimate 
had been made. This was more than 
double the average expenditure on dock- 
yard works, which had gone on for some 
years, and he much doulted whether any 
Act of Parliament would bind a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or a. future 
Hlouse of Commons to such an amount 
from year to year. At all events. the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
good care of himself, for the sum taken 
in the present year for docks and basins 
and other new works was only £166,000; 
and it was questionable whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would approve next year 
of a Vote of nearly a million. When the 
Duke of Somerset was examined before. 
the Dockyard Committee, he (Mr. Corry) 
asked him whether the Admiralty had 
turned their attention to the expediency of 
borrowing money upon terminable annuities 
for the completion of the great works in 
the dockyards as they had done for 
the fortifications; but the Duke gave him 
no reason to suppose that any such plan 
would be adopted. It would be impossible 
to find any arguments more applicable to 
the case of the dockyards than those which 
were advanced by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government in favour 
of a loan for the completion of the forti- 
fications. On the 23rd of July 1860, 
when proposing that £11,000,000 should 
be raised upon terminable annuities in 
order to complete the fortifications as soon 
as possible, Lord Palmerston said— 
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“Thold it to be absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the country that these recommendations 
should substantially be carried into effect. Now 
there are two modes of doing this—you may 
either vote annually sucha portion of the annual 
income of the country as the country would like 
to spend on a matter of this kind, and by sodoing 
defer for perhaps eighteen or twenty years the 
accomplishment of these defences; or you may 
take that course which it will be my duty to re- 
commend, and endeavour to complete them at the 
earliest possible period, without, at the same time, 
laying upon the country a larger annual burden 
than would be incurred if you prosecuted those 
works more slowly. I mean you may by raising 
by terminable annuities to run for thirty years a 
sum that will be sufficient in the course of three 
or four years to complete those works, get within 
a short period the security you require. . . . 
My opinion is that if these works are necessary 
—and Ithink common sense shows you that they 
are necessary—if they are necessary they are 
necessary as soon as we can get them, they are 
necessary for time present, and it would be folly 
to postpone for eighteen or twenty years the com- 
pletion of defences against dangers which I hope 
may not arise; but dangers which we may con- 
template as possible, and which, if possible, may 
be possible in the course of a comparatively short 
space of time.” —[3 Hansard, elx. 20.] 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
indignant the other day when an hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested that the expense of the 
dockyard works should be defrayed in the 
same manner. He did not know on what 
principle the right hon. Gentleman object- 
ed, for he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the fortification scheme was 
proposed, and it must be supposed that it 
had his entire concurrence. Why should 
the right hon. Gentleman object in the 
one case to what he had assented to in the 
other? In point of fact, it was more im- 
portant to complete the dockyard works 
without delay for several reasons. In the 
first place the fortifications were required 
only to meet the probably remote contin- 
gency of war; but additional docks and 
basins were urgently required to meet 
the demands of the service even in time 
of peace, as the whole of the evidence 
taken before the Committee went to show. 
The every day work in the dockyards re- 
quired that the contemplated extensions 
should be immediately carried out. It was 
far more important to keep an enemy out 
of the country than to foil him when init, 
and the best mode of defeating an attempt 
at invasion would be to have the means of 
maintaining our fleet in a state of efficiency, 
for which the present accommodation in 
the dockyards was wholly inadequate. Be- 
sides, the works in the dockyards would 
endure for all time, while the fortifications 
might be rendered comparatively useless 
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by a change in the art of war. In every 
respect the urgency of the case was greater 
than in regard to the fortifications. The 
dockyards were the jewels, the fortifications 
only the caskets to protect them; and yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
impropriety in sanctioning a large imme- 
diate outlay by means of a loan on the 
caskets, but he would not hear of such an 
expedient in the case of the jewels them- 
selves. He should have been glad if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were in his 
place, but it appeared that now the Esti- 
mates were not deemed sufficiently im- 
portant to induce the right hon. Gentleman 
to attend, even when it was a question of 
spending five or six millions of money. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would re-consider the subject. The works, 
even if completed before the end of fifteen 
years, might yet be deferred too long. 
And here he wished to correct an error, 
or rather oversight, which occurred in a 
letter of the Director of Works dated 
January 23, which appeared in the papers 
laid before Parliament. It was there 
stated that the original Estimate for the 
Works at Keyham, which were com- 
menced so recently as in 1844, was only 
£400,000, while they had cost upwards 
of £1,500,000. But the £400,000 was 
merely the Estimate for the south basin; and 
it was the practice at that time to specify 
the amount required in future years for the 
particular work only for which a Vote was 
taken in the Navy Estimates. In 1845 
the Estimate was increased by £275,000 
for two docks, making £675,000. After- 
wards £300,000 was added for the north 
basin, and £250,000 for factory build- 
ings and so on. The plan followed in 
1844 was a bad one, and was amended 
upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee of 1848, over which the Duke of Somer- 
set presided. He wished to give that ex- 
planation in justification of a Department 
with which he had been connected, ard 
especially in vindication of the late Colonel 
Brandreth, of the Royal Engineers, an 
officer of great ability, who then held the 
office of Director of Works, and who was 
incapable of making any such mistake. 
In conclusion, he had to express his satis- 
faction that at length we were about to get 
decent accommodation for our ships, and 
he only hoped that the Government would 
expedite the works by every means at their 
command, 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH thought 
the Secretary for the Admiralty could 
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hardly feel flattered at the interest ma- 
nifested in this discussion. Though ap- 
proving of the Votes asked for, he did 
not think they were adequate for the 
required purposes. He thought the an- 
nual instalments to be of much use, and 
ought to be much larger. If the Go- 
vernment did not like to ask the House 
of Commons for a sum sufficient to 
earry out the works at once, there could 
be no reasonable objection to the proposal 
to raise money in the same way as they 
had done for the fortification scheme. 
As much money as could be expended 
ought to be expended at once, and the 
works ought to be completed in five or 
six years instead of being spread over 
twenty. In the way in which the Go- 
vernment were proceeding, the money 
that was laid out was producing no 
results, Either the works were not re- 
quired, or, if they were, they ought to 
be pushed forward with the greatest 
vigour. The Channel ports were very 
badly provided with dock accommodation. 
One of the most extraordinary things he 
had ever seen was the charge of £20,000 
for lowering floor No. 7. That sum was 
paid in two instalments, whereas the 
operation must have been done at once. 
For Keyham there was a charge of 
£21,000, and only £30,000 more was 
required to complete the work. Why 
not take the whole of it in one year? 
With regard to barracks, there were 
certain artillery barracks that might be 
completed with speed, and for which only 
£73,000 was necessary; but all the 
money now asked for was £21,000. If 
the Government would only ask for large 
sums for proper objects the money would 
be granted at once, and he thought that 
would be a far better course than taking 
small sums year after year, inasmuch as it 
would be far more economical in the end 
to use immediate despatch. 

Mr. LAIRD quite agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) 
as to the importance of completing works 
rapidly, but he found on looking into the 
Estimates that the completion of some of 
them would require fifteen or twenty years. 
The Report of the Inspector of Works 
pointed out the disadvantage of the system 
which had hitherto been pursued, and showed 
that out of an expenditure of £550,000 
per annum about £250,000 per annum was 
virtually thrown away, because it had 
been expended in alterations which had not 
proved efficient. He therefore thought 
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the Government had done perfectly right 
in bringing in a comprehensive scheme 
with respect to Chatham, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth. The prompt execution of 
these works would save a large amount in 
the annual cost of the navy, for the present 
dockyard accommodation was quite inade- 
quate to do the work in an economical 
manner. In private establishments ves. 
sels were completed within the yards; 
but in the national yards vessels had to 
be fitted partly in the yard, partly in 
the stream, and partly in the harbour, 
The Report of the Dockyard Committee 
of last year recommended the sale of the 
dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Pembroke, because they did not afford 
accommodation commensurate with the 
annual outlay, which was £40,000 per 
annum. None of them could accommo- 
date ships of the largest class. He 
trusted the Government intended to make 
some proposition with respect to the 
disposal of these yards. They seemed 
to be under the impression that Pem- 
broke was valuable as a building yard; 
but he entertained an entirely different 
opinion, and was fortified in that opinion 
by the large majority of che Committee 
which adopted the recommendation. A 
dockyard which was mainly available for 
building purposes was not so economical 
as one which was also available for the 
general purposes of repairs. The Go- 
vernment were going to expend large 
sums on alterations and improvements at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth ; 
and he believed they could, by dealing with 
private dockowners and shipbuilders, obtain 
better accommodation for the repair of 
ships than in the Royal Dockyards; and by 
that means the £40,000 a year spent on 
Woolwich, Deptford, and Pembroke, would 
be well saved. Propositions had been 
made with regard to private docks on 
foreign stations, that if the owners would 
deepen them so as to receive ships of war 
the Government would pay the cost on 
certain conditions. In this country there 
were plenty of builders on the Thames, 
the Mersey, and the Tyne, who could 
provide suitable accommodation, without 
any charge to the public, for repairing Her 
Majesty’s ships in case of war. If such 
a plan were adopted there would be 4 
great saving, not only in respect of out- 
lay for works, and machinery, but also as 
regarded the expense of the staffs. He 
was glad to find that the Government 
proposed to construct a wet basin and 
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two large docks at Cork, and thought 
the people of that district greatly in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. Maguire) for his long-continued 
advocacy of that measure. The only 
objection he entertained to the course 
proposed by the Government was that 
they did not ask for money to proceed 
with sufficient rapidity. The result would 
be that the works would be stopped, the 
contractors would have to be compen- 
sated, and the country put to a larger 
expenditure than it would be if they 
adopted the same plan which they had 
done with regard to the fortifications, and 
borrowed money to enable them to com- 
plete the works with rapidity. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH remarked, 
that the attendance of Members on these 
occasions seemed to be in an inverse ratio 
to the largeness of the Vote to be proposed. 
He had the same fault to find with this 
Estimate as with many others—that a 
variety of items involving a large expendi- 
ture were all Jumped together ; and then 
followed a lot of minute sums, as if to show 
how careful the Department was about 
trifles. He held that there was economy 
in executing these great works as speedily 
as possible when once they had been de- 
cided upon; and now that we were in a 
state of transition as regarded our ships 
and other defences, the best means of pro- 
viding against increased Estimates in future 
was to construct our docks in as scientific 
a manner as possible, so as to meet any 
changes that were likely to arise. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
was glad to find his hon. Friend (Sir 
Frederic Smith) taking an active part in 
the discussion of the Estimates, for too 
many of the hon, Members dealt in gene- 
ralities about keeping down the public 
expenditure, and afterwards absented them- 
selves from the House when the Estimates 
were under consideration. So far as the 
port which he represented was concerned, 
the officers there were thoroughly satisfied 
with the plans which had been brought be- 
fore the House. With regard, however, to 
the mode in which the works were to be 
carried out, and the manner in which they 
were to be paid for, he differed from the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
About three years ago the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government brought 
forward a proposition to expend a large 
sum of money upon fortifications. Well, 
those fortifications were intended in a great 
measure to protect the dockyards. In 
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1863 the noble Viscount introduced the 
Bill which provided that the money for 
those fortifications should be raised by ter- 
minable annuities. Now, when he (Sir 
James Elphinstone) had the courage to 
propose that mode for raising money to pay 
the expenses of the new dockyards, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
his duty to read him a lecture upon the 
heresy of his doctrines on political econo- 
my. In making that proposal, which it 
was his intention to renew on a future oc- 
casion, he was only following the example 
set him by the Government in respect of 
the fortifications ; and certainly he was at 
a loss to know how, in 1865, the Govern- 
ment could eall that black which in 1863 
they had declared to be white. He now 
gave notice of a Resolution he intended to 
move on the Dockyards Bill, that the whole 
of those works should be paid for by money 
raised upon terminable annuities, in the 
same way as the expenses of the fortifica- 
tions were met. It was of the greatest 
importance that those works should be ac- 
celerated as much as possible, as the loss 
suffered by the country by the protraction 
of them was greater than any one could 
suppose. For example, it was of the 
highest importance to Chatham that the 
ships lying in its neighbourhood should 
be laid up in docks and basins. The 
Admiralty, however, were po tering about 
making shoes, pumps, and so on, in- 
stead of expending the money upon the 
docks, which were so essential to the inte- 
rests of the country. He was afraid that 
those docks and basins would not be com- 
pleted until half the plant of the country 
would be sacrificed. Having made up our 
minds to lay out £1,500,000 upon docks 
there was no difficulty in the way of the 
immediate completion of them. There 
were many great preliminary works to be 
undertaken. For example, the harbour of 
Portsmouth was encumbered by banks 
which could be removed and kept under 
control by a single dredge. At present 
the want of accommodation for our large 
ships in that harbour Was notorious, and 
these vessels were often detained at Spit- 
head, where the difficulty and expense of 
communication were so great, or sent round 
to Portland in inclement weather, because 
the Admiralty would not go to the expense 
of £20,000 or £30,000 for dredging the 
banks to which he referred. An expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small amount 
would double the extent of anchorage in 
Portsmouth harbour. Only about £38,000 
2H 
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was required for the completion of the 
Keyham docks, which were of equal im- 
portance with Chatham and Portsmouth, 
and yet those works were unaccountably 
delayed. He was also glad to notice the 
Vote for Cork, because a station to the 
westward of all the English ports would be 
of very great importance in the event of a 
naval war. It was satisfactory to find that 
the Government had determined to do 
something at Bermuda, but he regretted 
that they had not also determined to im- 
prove the harbour of Halifax, which was 
even more important than Bermnda, as had 
been proved in the last war with America. 

Mr. MAGUIRE congratulated the Go- 
vernment on having at length realized the 
promise made to Ireland to expend some 
of the public money upon the construction 
of harbours and docks there. He be- 
lieved that in making the docks at Cork 
the Government would be really carrying 
out a work of great national importance 
and one absolutely necessary for the pub- 
lic service. Six years was the period 
proposed for the building of a dock at 
Cork. When the work was absolutely 
necessary, why should it not be completed 
in three years instead of six? A ship 
could enter Cork harbour at any state of 
the tide—a fact that could not be stated 
in regard to many of the other docks of 
the United Kingdom. He knew that the 
public service had been often sacrificed 
for the want of proper dock accommoda- 
tion at Cork. On one occasion a ship 
full of troops, having met with an acci- 
dent to her machinery, was obliged to 
put into Cork harbour. The vessel, how- 
ever, after landing the troops, was obliged 
to go to Portsmouth for repairs, by which 
a delay of several weeks was incurred, 
and that at a time when the troops were 
wanted in a great emergency at another 
place. There was no want of private and 
individual energy in Cork. The Messrs. 
Brown had docks and yards of great di- 
mensions. What was wanted was a Go- 
vernment yard. It was of the utmost im- 
portance that such dock be obtained, and 
that at the earliest possible period. Only 
£150,000 was required for that purpose— 
a very small sum, when it was considered 
how iauch speed, and consequent saving of 
coals, would arise from the removal of 
vegetable accretions from the ships’ bot- 
toms. There was no reason why all that 
was wanted should not be constructed in 
three years, as well as in six. He thanked 
the Government for having turned over a 
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new leaf, and given Ireland a share in the 
public expenditure. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, before he 
could concur in the expression of satisfac. 
tion at what had been done at Portsmouth, 
he would like to know whether the plan of 
Sir William Martin, marked H, was laid 
before the Admiralty before they came to 
their decision ? His own opinion was that 
that plan was the best, as it gave a very 
large wharfage accommodation in the 
smallest space. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was satis. 
factory to the Government, and to the 
professional officers who had given their 
utmost attention to the subject now before 
the House, to find that their exertions had 
met with the general approval of the 
House. It was natural that in the early 
part of the Session hon. Gentlemen should 
criticize the intentions of Government with 
reference to the dockyards, as at that time 
no papers explanatory of the course which 
Government intended to adopt had been 
laid upon the table. Most of these hon, 
Members had subsequently expressed their 
satisfaction ; but notwithstanding that 
every possible information upon the subject 
had since been given, a few hon. Members 
on both sides of the House had that even- 
ing raised objections of the most opposite 
character to the propositions of Govern- 
ment, and therefore he proposed to explain 
the plan which it was intended to carry 
into execution. In the first place, remarks 
had been made upon the smallness of the 
Vote taken for this year for the works at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and other places. 
Now, the papers relating to the proposed 
extension of basin and dock accommodation 
in the Royal dockyards laid upon the table 
on the 27th of April last show distinctly 
the course which Government propose to 
pursue. It appeared from the memoran- 
dum of the Director of Works that as- 
suming the time required for the execution 
of the proposed works to be fifteen years 
under the combined system of civil and 
convict labour, the annual liability would 
be about £310,000; but that assuming 
Parliament should have so approved the 
scheme in its entirety as to justify the Go- 
vernment in incurring a larger charge in 
the event of there being a necessity for 
expediting the execution of the works 
£500,000 per annum might be expended. 
In answer to that memorandum the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty sent the following 
reply :— 
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“My Lords having had under their consideration 
your memorandum of the 28th ultimo, No. 83, 
in reference to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Dockyards, desire me to inform you 
that they approve generally of your submissions ; 
but in bringing forward detailed proposals for the 

t extensions contemplated, you should, with- 
out increasing the aggregate cost, so arrange that 
the contracts for the more essential portions of 
the works urgently required for the public service, 
should be executed as speedily as may be con- 
sistent with efficient construction; while the em- 
ployment of convict labour should be spread over 
the longer period contemplated, and the less im- 

rtant parts of the works should be executed 
after the completion of the first contracts.” 


The proposal to execute all the important 
portions of the works as rapidly as was 
consistent with efficient construction, and 
toleave the minor portions to be finished 
at leisure, was a very sound one, and that 
proposition Government intended to adopt. 
Wit regard to the small amount of the 
Vote taken for the works this year, had 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto) been in his place he should have 
asked him whether it was usual for rail. 
way contractors and others engaged in the 
execution of large works to expend a large 
sum during the first year of their opera- 
tions. Any Gentleman conversant with 
the subject would be aware that there was 
no great expenditure during the first year. 
The expenditure upon the proposed works 
would, therefore, be but small during the 
present financial year, but it would in- 
crease considerably during the next and 
following years. The works intended to 
be executed at Chatham were, first, a large 
fitting-out basin of thirty-three acres ; 
secondly, a factory basin of twenty acres; 
and thirdly, a repairing basin of twenty 
one acres in extent. The factory and 
the repairing basins were to be com- 
pleted withing four years by contract, while 
various subsidiary works were to be carried 
on simultaneously by convict labour ; and 
thus by the autumn of 1869 those large 
works would be ready for the use of the 
navy. It was proposed to take during 
the present year £70,000, which was the 
largest amount that could be expended, as, 
owing to time which would be required to 
remove the convicts employed there at pre- 
sent, with the plant, the contractor would 
not be able to commence operations un- 
til the beginning of the winter. The 
sum which would be required next year 
was £190,000; for the year following, 
£205,000; and for the fourth year, 
£255.000. In the fifth year £136,000 
would be required to complete this part of 
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the work, and eliminating the convict and 
dredging expenditure, in five financial or 
four actual years, no less a sum than 
£610,000 would have been expended by 
way of contract in the execution of these 
works, [Mr. Corry: If you get the 
money.] He would toneh upon that 
point presently—at, present he was only 
replying to the objection that they were 
not spending money fast enough. With 
regard to Portsmouth, so far from Govern- 
ment only intending to ask for a miserable 
£20,000 for those works, they intended 
to expend the sum of £842.000 upon them 
within the next three years, The chief 
charm of the plan for these works was, 
that the works would be completed in sec- 
tions, so that each section as completed 
would be available for the purposes of the 
navy without there being any necessity for 
the whole of the works to be finished 
before they could be of service. In reply 
to the inquiry as to Sir William Martin's 
plan marked H, he begged to state that 
the plan had been duly submitted to the 
proper authorities, but they had unani- 
mously selected the one which was before 
the House marked E, and which he was 
happy to say had met with general appro- 
val. They would spend next year, in 
round numbers, at Chatham £200,000; 
at Portsmouth £260,000; in the year 
following at Chatham, £200,000, and at 
Portsmouth, £312,000; and in the year 
following, that at Chatham £250,000, 
and at Portsmouth, £250,000. He ven- 
tured to say that that was as large an 
expenditure as the Government would be 
justified, by the necessities of the navy, in 
proposing for hydraulic works of this mag- 
nitude, His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) made two objec- 
tions. The first was that the Government 
ought to raise this money by loan, and ex- 
pend it in larger sums. Now, he put 
it to the House whether it would be 
worth while for so limited expenditure on 
works of this description, the effect of 
which would be greatly to reduce the ex- 
penditure upon constant changes, repairs, 
and patchwork, to make legislative pro- 
vision for raising the sum required by 
means of a loan. If hon. Members would 
look to the Estimates, they would see that 
while the Vote for the extension of the 
dockyards was largely increased this year 
the expenditure of alterations, revisions, 
and patchwork was reduced. { Mr. Corry: 
The Marine Barracks? ] Quite irre- 
spective of the Marine Barracks there 
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was such a reduction that the Vote stood 
at very little more than the amount of 
last year. The same effect would be 
produced in future years; so that as 
these extensions went on pari passu the 
expenditure for patchwork would be re- 
duced. It would not, therefore, be worth 
while, for the sake of an extra expendi- 
ture of £400,000 or £500.000 upon 
Vote 11, to resort to a loan which, how- 
ever well adapted that mode of raising 
money might be to particular cases, 
generally ended in financial extrava- 
gance. He therefore, hoped that the 
House, while authorizing the Govern- 
ment to spend this additional £200,000, 
£300,000 or £400,000 for these great 
works would resist the temptation to 
extravagance which was held out to them 
by the suggestion of a loan. His an- 
swers to some detailed objections which 
had been raised by hon. Members must 
be similar to that which he had given 
upon the general question. The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) com- 
plained of the smallness of the amount 
which was to be taken for works at Cork, 
and of the time—six years—which was to 
be occupied in their completion. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that in addition 
to the £150,000 included in Vote 11 a con- 
siderable sum would be spent annually upon 
convict labour which was to be employed 
upon the works. He therefore did not 
think that the amount was so niggardly as 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose ; 
and he believed that if at the end of six 
years there was created at Cork so efficient 
an establishment as was contemplated by 
the Bill the people of Ireland would have no 
reason to complain. As to the caisson at 
Sheerness, the order could not be executed 
until late in the present financial year, and 
£500 was as much as would be required in 
that period. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) ob- 
jected to spreading the lowering of the 
dock at Portsmouth over two years. The 
fact was that since the Estimates were 
prepared arrangements had been made 
which would enable the work to be com- 
pleted within the present year, and would 
lead to a considerable saving of expense. 
As to the barracks at Eastney, the ex- 
penditure which was proposed would meet 
all the requirements of the marines without 
overburdening the Estimates with large 
Votes which were not needed. The hon. 
Member for Truro (Mr. Augustus Smith) 
had complained that in these Estimates all 
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sorts of things were mixed up in the same 
Votes, and had instanced the placing of 
the charge for gas, which was an item of 
expenditure, under the head of ‘‘ permanent 
works,” which belonged to capital. If his 
hon. Friend referred to a paper which had 
been laid before the House, he would see 
that the Admiralty had requested the Com. 
mittee of Public Accounts to look into this 
matter and had suggested that all items of 
this kind should be transferred to the ordi- 
nary Votes for the establishment. He 
believed that he had now replied to most of 
the objections which had been taken, and 
he trusted that the House would be satis- 
fied to accept these Votes, taken in con 
nection with the Bill for the contracts upon 
which they should go into Committee to- 
night, and which would pledge Parliament 
to the carrying out of these works, as indi- 
cating a policy not of reckless extravagance 
in the way of the extension of the dock- 
yards, but of fully considered and matured 
expenditure required by the wants of the 
navy, spread over a reasonable number of 
years, and meeting the requirements of dif- 
ferent places, both at home and abroad, 
wheredockyard accommodation was needed. 
He was sorry that after what his hon. 
Friend (Sir James Elphinstone) had said 
about Bermuda, he was not satisfied with 
the proposal of the Government. It was 
difficult to satisfy every one, and that was 
a question about which something would 
have to be said hereafter. The plans both 
for Bermuda and Keyham would, he antici- 
pated, be completed during the present 
year, and he was sure that they would be 
received with satisfaction by the House. 
Mr. BENTINCK admitted that there 
was great difficulty in satisfying every- 
body; but here the question was about 
satisfying the country, and he doubted 
whether even the able statement of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) would sue- 
ceed in doing that. The total Esti- 
mate for Chatham was £1,250,000, and 
the gross sum expended in three years 
was £130,000, or about £43,000 per 
annum. At Portsmouth the original Esti- 
mate was £1,500,000, the amount voted 
£7,500, and the sum to be taken this 
year £20,000, leaving a balance of more 
than £1,400,000. At Haulbowline the 
Estimate was £150,000, and the amount 
expended £5,000, leaving a balance of 
£145,000. Now, one of two things— 
either these docks and dockyards were in- 
dispensably necessary for the good of the 
country, or the whole proposal of the Go- 
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yernment was a piece of wasteful extra- 
yvagance. If they were essential to the 
well-being and safety of the country—and 
he made no question whatever about that 
—then, as a matter of common sense and 
economy, they ought to be completed in the 
least possible time. Do not let them peddle 
with £7,000 or £20,000 here or there to 
meet contingencies which, if they were 
ever to occur, were as likely to occur 
within the next six months as within the 
next ten years. He believed that if the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty 
and the hon, Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House could follow their own 
inclinations in this matter, the work would 
be completed more speedily; but the real 
obatacle to the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice in this and many other respects was 
the conduct pursued by one of the most 
prominent Members of the Treasury Bench. 
He believed that the real bar to the con- 
struction of these docks in the shortest 
possible time was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and not the excuse that had 
been put forward with reference to effi- 
ciency of construction. The excuse from 
more rapid construction did not arise from 
eficiency of construction or the impossi- 
bility of construction, but from the want 
of money. And when the hon. Gentleman 
talked about the course now pursued being 
sanctioned ‘‘ by men of business,’’ he (Mr. 
Bentinck) understood these ‘‘ men of busi- 
ness’ to be embodied in the right hon. in- 
dividual to whom he had alluded, who would 
not sanction any larger annual expenditure 
for the purpose of cutting controversy and 
meeting the requirements of his Budgets. 
They ought to understand whether the 
works could be carried on more rapidly 
than the Government proposed; but they 
were cutting their coat according to their 
cloth. The hon. Gentleman, referring to 
a remark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), that it 
would take a million a year to carry on 
the works in an efficient manner, said the 
Government were asking as much money 
as it was possible to ask. But where was 
the justification on which the hon. Mem- 
ber relied? Was it to be found in engi- 
neering difficulties which would render it 
impossible to carry out the works with 
greater rapidity, or was it from a disin- 
clination on the part of the Government 
to advance the sum necessary for the rapid 
completion of the works? If the latter 
was the case the principle was a bad one, 
as they were neglecting to carry out works 
which were essential to the safety of the 
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country for the sake of economy, and thus 
were penny wise and pound foolish. 

Mr. LAIRD, said, he should probably 
be able to answer the question which the 
hon. Gentleman had purposed asking the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto), if he had been present, as he himself 
had had occasion to contract for the con- 
struction of extensive graving-docks and 
other works. He had always made it a part 
of the contract that the works should be 
completed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, because he found that until they 
were completed he could get no return 
from them. He believed, too, that such 
a course would be the proper one for 
the Government to pursue, The dock- 
yards were essential to the interests of 
the country, and the money which was re- 
quired should be raised upon the same 
principle as that adopted in the case of the 
fortifications, which could not be compared 
with our dockyards in point of utility. He 
felt convinced that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, if he were present, would bear 
him out in saying that it was much better 
that the works at Chatham, Portsmouth, 
and Keyham, should be completed in the 
most rapid manner possible, instead of 
being subject to the dilatory course pro- 
posed by the Government. Looking at the 
works that were to be carried out, he 
thought a million a year could be spent 
with advantage ; and, moreover, if they 
would set about the completion of the 
works with spirit, they would save the ex- 
pense of the modifications which succeeding 
Administrations were sure to suggest. Be- 
fore sitting down he wished to know from 
the Government when they intended ecar- 
rying out their proposed sale of dockyards. 
The question was an important one, be- 
cause it involved a large annual saving of 
£40,000 to the country, and he hoped, 
therefore, that he should receive a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Mr. H. ROBERTSON urged the neces- 
sity of hastening on the works as speedily 
as possible. The Government had under- 
taken the manufacture and repairs of ships; 
but until these works were completed they 
could not be in a position to carry out the 
repairs. Thus every year of delay brought 
a loss to the country, and he, therefore, 
thoroughly concurred in the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead. The 
plans of the works at Portsmouth were 
well adapted to the wants of the case ; but 
he would have wished that the Government 
had taken more advantage of the talent of 
the country in procuring the plans. With- 
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out entering into details he might point out 
that the plans showed only seventy feet of 
quay space, and if there were to be laid down 
three lines of rails they would have little 
left for other purposes, The estimate would 
not be sufficient for all the works set out in 
the plans. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS expressed 
a wish to know what determination had 
been arrived at by the Government in re- 
ference to the dockyards at Woolwich and 
Deptford ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply- 
ing to the observations which had been 
made in the course of the discussion, said, 
an idea appeared to prevail among hon. 
Members, especially on the other side of 
the House, that the Admiralty would have 
been glad to have proposed larger estimates 
had not objections to their doing so been 
raised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The truth, however, was that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had raised no diffi- 
culty with regard to the proposed expen- 
diture which had been laid before him, 
and that the Admiralty Estimates had been 
submitted to the House in their integrity. 
Some hon. Members, he might add, seemed 
to think that the proposed works ought 
to be carried out at once, and without any 
reference to cost ; and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) talked 
of entering into a contract for the purpose, 
forgetting that the Admiralty had in the 
first instance to prosecute the work of re- 
clamation of ground from under the sea, 
which it was necessary to shut out before 
the masonry could be proceeded with. 
That tidal work it was, of course, impos- 
sible to prosecute continuously, whatever the 
amount of money voted might be, A large 
sum, it would be seen, was taken for Ports- 
mouth, while there was a considerable in- 
crease for Chatham over the Vote of last 
year, because the works had arrived at a 
stage when they could be carried on at all 
tides. He thonght he might reasonably 
express his satisfaction that Ireland was a 
participator in the advantages of the pro- 
poved schemes. When the preliminary works 
at Cork were completed by convict labour 
there was nothing to prevent Government 
from entering into contracts and proceeding 
with vigour. In reply to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Alderman 
Salomons), he might observe that the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion that 
it was not desirable that Pembroke dock- 
yard should be shut up; while their inten- 
tion with respect to Wovlwich, and he 
miglit add Sheerness, was that when ample 
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provision was made for building and repair. 
ing ships by means of the contemplated 
extension of the larger dockyards, those 
two yards should be closed. As to Dept. 
ford, the Government were of opinion that 
although it would be well to give it up as 
a building yard, it still was desirable to 
maintain it as a station for landing and 
shipping stores, and transacting the enor. 
mous victualling business of the country, 
He must not sit down without apologizing 
to his right hon, Friend opposite (Mr, 
Corry) for any remarks which he might 
have made some years ago, with reference 
to his great ability in constructing dock- 
yards, and which might have given him 
offence. His right hon. Friend might, he 
thought, take great credit to himself rather 
than otherwise in connection with the 
matter, and might fairly regard himself as 
the Palladio of our dockyards. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS thought 
that considering the large portion of the 
river at Woolwich occupied by the yard, it 
would be almost a scandal to have it shut 
up in the way Deptford Dockyard had been, 
He should therefore be very much obliged 
to his noble Friend if he vould state what 
was meant by being “shat up.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked if 
these yards were shut up whether claims 
to the ground would not be put, in by the 
Woods and Forests—the property belong- 
ing to the Crown ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, they 
had not yet gone the length of considering 
to whom the ground would belong when 
the Government gave up the yards. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, it 
was very natural for his constituents to 
wish to know what was meant by being 
‘shut up.”” Did the phrase mean disposed 
of for other purposes, or kept unappro- 
priated ? 

Mr. COX recommended that the yard 
at Woolwich should be handed over to the 
Woods and Forests, who would be able 
to dispose of it for a large price, part 
of which might be applied to the pur 
pose of preserving open spaces for the 
publie. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wanted to know whether the Admiralty 
was in communication with the War Office, 
in order to have the ground required at 
Portsmouth Dockyard squared off, there 
being at present only 600 feet available 
from the head of the docks, while there 
was no room whatever for naval barracks. 
If the means of military defence had been 
condemned by the War Office, a great 
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amount of land would be at the disposal| did not exactly make out what his hon. 
of the Government, and if the obsolete | Friend meant. The Government had taken 
fortifications were done away with the Go-_ into their consideration the proposals of 
yernment could recoup themselves for the | the Committee of last year. The Com- 
expense of laying out some portion of that | mittee referred to certain works which 
land in such places as it was not required | were immediately required, and the Go- 
for the public service. He had been a vernment had taken a sufficient sum to 
Member of the Committee which recom- commence their execution. They had not 
mended that the small dockyards should be | thought it their duty to propose to Parlia- 





done away with ; but that was under the | 


impression that the Government could not 


otherwise be induced to supply the funds | 
ralty might have undertaken larger works; 


necessary for the great works which had 


been undertaken ; but now that the Go-| 


vernment had given the money he must 
say, as, indeed, he stated in Committee, 
that it would be a great misfortune to abo- 
lish those yards. 
useful yard for the construction of ships 
—it was peculiarly adapted for that pur- 
pose, and had the advantage of not being 
exposed to the fluctuation of the labour 
market. They could not possibly do away 
with Deptford, for the victualling of the 
navy was there carried on, and if the Ad- 


miralty killed and cured their own meat. 


the provisions in the navy would be most 
materially improved. 
cessary for the repair of the smaller class 
of vessels, and he regretted few things 
more than having sanctioned the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

Mr. MURPHY saw no reason why the 
works at Cork should not be completed 
within the space of three years. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought if the works 
undertaken were necessary, the most eco- 
nomic and advisable mode of proceeding 
would be to complete them as soon as pos- 
sible. He wanted an explicit answer to this 
short and simple question—if the Admiralty 
were not hampered by any financial consi- 
derations—if they were free to expend what 
money they thought necessary on these 
works would they not take a larger sum 
than they asked in these Estimates? The 
noble Lord (Lord Clarence Paget) said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made no 
difficulty. 


liarly favourable circumstances, for he be- 
lieved this was the first time when money 


Pembroke was a most | 


Woolwich was ne-— 


Surely the noble Lord had ad- | 
dressed the right hon. Gentleman in pecu- | 


ment a larger sum than was named in the 
Estimates. Of course, if they had an un- 
limited sum at their disposal, the Admi- 


but they had asked for money enough to 
proceed with these works in a satisfactory 


| Manner. 


Mr. LAIRD thought the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) 
was rather hard upon the Government. As 


‘a Member of the Committee that hon. 


Member had joined in the recommendation 
that certain dockyards should be sold, the 
sale of which would go towards providing 
the means of executing additional works, 
But, because the Government were about 
to engage in those additional works, the 
hon. Member now turned round and said 
they should not sell those dock yards. 

Mr. H. ROBERTSON called attention 
to the proposed expenditure on the new 
dock at Malta. There was “ an additional 


Estimate for premium to contractor for 


earlier completion of works ’’ at the Marsa; 
but in what time would that secure their 
completion ? Much would depend on their 
getting possession of the French Creek, 
all their operations with regard to which 
appeared to be hampered by their engage- 
ments with the authorities at Malta. For 
the construction of the dock at the French 
Creek only £8,000 was asked this year, 
although the total Estimate was stated in 
the Votes at £120,000. The plan of Cap- 
tain Clarke, which had been adopted, was 
far inferior to that of Mr. M’Clean, and it 
would cost more money and take more time 
to execute, owing to the rock which had 
to be excavated. Mr. M’Clean’s plan 
would give them two docks and a large 
spacious open quay at a cost of £100,000, 
or double the accommodation to be ob- 
tained for a much greater outlay under 





was to be granted that the Chancellor of Captain Clarke’s plan. The Government 
the Exchequer had not made any difficulty. | were attempting to gain time and save 
His question was this, was it the opinion | money when, in fact, the result would be 
of the Government that it was not expe-| just the opposite. The item of £8,000 
dient to expend a larger sum for the com- | ought to be deferred until they had a plan 
pletion of these works than they now pro-| of how the French Creek should be treated 
posed todo, assuming that they had the | as a whole instead of a part. 
money at their command ? | Mr. CHILDERS hoped the Committee 
Losp CLARENCE PAGET said, he would be satisfied with the decision at 
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which the Government had arrived on the 
matter of the French Creek and the Marsa 
after the fullest consideration. The plan 
finally determined upon had been concurred 
in by all the professional opinion, naval 
and engineering, which could be got at 
Malta; and the result arrived at was such 
a solution of a difficult question as was 
highly creditable to those who proposed it. 

Mr. LAIRD thought that after the 
ample discussion which the subject of the 
Malta Dock had undergone in that House, 
it was not desirable that the battle should 
be fought over again; and he trusted the 
Committee would not interfere with the 
course now proposed to be taken by the 
Government in that matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Crass II. Satartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(2.) £24.148, to complete the sum for 
Office of Works and Public Buildings. 


Mr. BLACKBURN complained that 
he and other hon. Members had been taken 
by surprise. He was not aware they were 
going into another class of Estimates at 
that time of night. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, notice was 
distinctly given that the Civil Service 
Estimates would be taken. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought 
the proceeding was somewhat unfair. The 
First Commissioner of Works was absent 
when these Estimates were last before the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the real question was, whe- 
ther the House was disposed to go on with 
business ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he owed an 
apology to the Committee for not being 
present on the former occasion ; but he 
could not understand why his presence now 
should be a reason for not going on with 
the Vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN asked for some 
explanation of the Vote, the aggregate 
amount of which for the mere inspection 
of public buildings, parks, &c., seemed 
to be excessive. There were no less than 
forty clerks in the Department, costing 
£11,500 a year. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked, 
whether Mr. Pennethorne, who received 
£1,500 yearly as the salaried architect 
and surveyor of the Board, received a 
further sum of £800 in another capacity. 
He also wished to know whether it was 
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the same gentleman who had been engaged 
in the preparation of plans for the trans- 
ference to South Kensington of those 
collections which the Government for ten 
years had been vainly trying to induce the 
House to send there ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that Mr. Penne- 
thorne received a*salary of £1,500 a year 
for his services as Surveyor, and as ad- 
viser of the Office on architectural ques- 
tions. The arrangement under which 
the services of Mr. Pennethorne were 
secured to the public was economical ; the 
professional fees for the work performed 
by that gentleman would have amounted 
in some years to a larger sum than 
his salary. The extensive purchases of 
land on the site of the new Foreign 
Office and of the land between Bridge 
Street and New Palace Yard, had been 
conducted by that gentleman, upon whom 
had also devolved a great deal of busi- 
ness connected with Battersea Park and 
other metropolitan improvements. It was 
necessary that there should be some pro- 
fessional man permanently connected with 
the department to whom application could 
be made for advice, and Mr. Pennethorne 
was a very able man, of gree: experience. 
The hon, Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. 
Blackburn) had spoken of the largeness of 
the total payments; but in reality the office 
was undermanned, and the persons em- 
ployed had more business devolved upon 
them than they ought to have if they were 
more numerous. What was required of the 
surveyor of works, was not too highly paid 
by the £1,000 a year given to him as salary. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked, 
whether Mr. Pennethorne was paid extra 
as architect for the Record Office. [Mr. 
Cowper: Yes.] He then wished to know 
whether, if the Government nominated Mr. 
Pennethorne as architect for the new Law 
Courts, he would have extra pay for fur- 
nishing plans for them. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the agree- 
ment with Mr, Pennethorne was that he 
should give his services to the Board as act- 
ing surveyor and consulting architect ; but 
when he was employed to furnish designs, 
or act as an architect in erecting new 
buildings, then he would receive his 5 per 
cent like other architects. In former days 
the Office of Works had three architects, 
who received a percentage—3 per cent, he 
believed—for their labours, and the Office 
was bound to employ those architects in 
every work which was erected. It was, 
however, thought that it would be an im- 
mense advantage that the Office should 
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not be restricted to any particular archi- 
tect, but should have the selection of the 
best talent. Mr. Pennethorne had no ab- 
solute claim to be employed on any new 
work ; but if the Office should prefer him 
to any other architect, he then took his 
ordinary position as an architect, and re- 
eeived his 5 per cent. 

Mr. COX said, that it appeared that 
Mr. Pennethorne had his £1,500 a year 
when he had nothing to do, and when he had 
something to do he then took his 5 per cent. 

Mr. COWPER observed that Mr. Pen- 
nethorne received £1,500 for his services 
as surveyor in valuing and purchasing 
property required for public and Govern- 
ment purposes, and the other payments were 
for services as architect in designing and 
superintending new buildings. 

Mr. DOULTON inquired whether Mr. 
Pennethorne had anything to do with the 
Foreign Office. 

Mr. COWPER replied that the building 
in Downing Street was being erected by Mr. 
Scott. When important works were to be 
executed by Votes of that House, it was 
thought undesirable that Mr. Pennethorne 
or any other gentleman should be neces- 
sarily employed. It was deemed better to 
appeal to the profession at large, and, 
after competition, to select the best man. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought that 
what Mr. Pennetliorne did for his £1,500 
ayear had not been satisfactorily explained. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
acted as surveyor; but he perceived by 
the Estimates that there was a surveyor of 
works at £1,000 a year, and also an as- 
sistant-surveyor at £800 a year. The legal 
charges connected with the Board of Works 
amounted to no less than £4,000 a year. 

Mr. COWPER explained that Mr. Pen- 
nethorne was the surveyor who surveyed 
and negotiated the purchase of property 
that might be required, and Mr. Hunt was 
consulting surveyor in the office, giving 
his advice on matters referred to him. 

Mr. COX asked what the man did who 
received £1,000 a year. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the political 
head of the Department required a profes- 
sional man like Mr. Hunt to give him his 
advice on matters coming within his special 
knowledge and experience. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he had no 
objection to the Board giving a good sur- 
veyor £1,000 a year, but why was it neces- 
sary to spend £5,000 a year in assistants ? 
The Board had forty-three clerks, which 
seemed to argue an incredible quantity of 
writing. 
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Mr. LYGON asked, whether some ar- 
rangement could not be come to by which 
the legal expenses of the two Departments 
of Works and Woods should not be swollen 
by their Parliamentary contests. Hon. 
Members would remember how the two 
Departments contended with each other 
about the Thames Embankment. It was 
for the responsible Advisers of the Crown 
to settle the squabbles of these two De- 
partments. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not aware of any 
opposition between the Offices of Woods 
and Works that entailed expense. There 
was @ question in regard to the Thames 
Embankment between the Woods and 
Forests on the one hand and the tenants of 
the Crown on the other, and the latter 
thought it worth their while to fall back 
upon an opinion given by the Commissioner 
of Crown Estates. It was, however, a 
mistake to suppose that there was any 
conflict in law. 

Mr. DOULTON inquired the cause of 
the delay in laying before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the materials necessary 
for him to form an opinion in respect to the 
Estimate required for the new buildings at 
Kensington designed by Captain Fowke. 

Mr. COWPER said, that as the build- 
ing was intended for the Natural History 
collections of the British Museum, it was 
thought right to give the officers of the 
Museum an opportunity of considering 
the plans. Accordingly, Captain Fowke’s 
plans were sent to the Trustees at the 
end of last year. They were anxious 
to give them full consideration, and they 
had only lately expressed an opinion, which 
was not however final, as they had referred 
the plans to a sub-Committee. When the 
Trustees had made up their minds the Go- 
vernment would resume its action. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that the Com- 
missioner of Woods took one view about 
the proposed road between Piccadilly and 
Park Lane, and the Commissioner of Works 
another. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Office of 
Works was concerned in the scheme, be- 
cause a portion of the Park was proposed 
to be taken. It was true that there was 
some difference between the Commissioner 
of Woods and himself as to the propriety 
of making the street ; but no expense was 
caused thereby toeither Department. The 
beet and most costly plan would be the 
widening of Park Lane, but the work must 
be undertaken by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and he doubted whether the 
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Board would incur the expense of the best 
lan. 

j Siz WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
having served on the Thames Embank- 
ment Committee, he could assure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a fierce 
war was waged between the two Depart- 
ments. The Commissioner of Woods 
thought that the Crown property was 
damaged by the proceedings of the Com- 
missioner of Works. What additional 
expense was caused by this fierce contest 
he did not know, but it occupied the Com- 
mittee for a very considerable period, and 
he could not but think that disputes of this 
kind ought to be avoided. The matter had 
peen argued by counsel, and considerable 
expense and loss of time had been incurred. 
He quite agreed that there should be a 
thoroughly good legal authority in the office 
of the Commissioner of Works to consult, 
and also that there should be a thoroughly 
competent architect. But for new works 
why should he not have recourse to the 
architects and surveyors who were to be 
found in such abundance in the metropolis ? 
He was confident that if that plan were 
adopted a saving of expense would be 
effected in the Department. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was quite as true that the 
speech just delivered by the hon. Baronet 
had cost the public a certain sum of money. 
Every hour of the sitting of that House 
involved expense in the shape of the labour 
of officers, wear and tear of furniture, and 
light; and in that sense only was there 
any difference in the expense which arose 
between the Office of Works and the Office 
of Woods. Then the hon. Baronet laid down 
the proposition that if the Commissioner of 
Woods and Works had been the same 
person, no difference would have arisen. 
That was undoubtedly true. Twenty years 
ago that was the case ; but Parliament was 
not satisfied with the state of things, and 
an Act was passed, the object of which was 
to give an independent voice to those officers 
who were placed in the immediate control 
of the Crown Estates, Occasionally, the 
Commissioner of Works, viewing a ques 
tion from one point, formed a different es- 
timate from that of the Commissioner of 
Woods, who looked at it from another 

oint of view, but the general result had 
een beneficial. Parliament had a fuller 
and more perfect bearing of what was to 
be said upon a question in reference to the 
several interests involved, and there was 
no additional expense to the State. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 


Mr. Cowper 
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whether it was the intention of the Go. 
vernment to erect upon the piece of ground 
at Brompton the building designed by 
Captain Fowke for the reception of the 
Natural History collections of the British 
Museum. 

Mr. COWPER said, it was the inten. 
tion of the Government to make a proposal, 
but he thought it better not to go now into 
the question what that proposal might be, 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
no step had been taken which would in the 
slightest degree prevent full and ample 
consideration of the subject, and nothing 
would be brought before the House without 
ample notice. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH protested 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saying that Parliament in its wisdom had 
thought proper to do so and so, when the 
fact was that they had been beguiled into 
doing so by the Government. Formerly 
the Offices of Woods and Forests and of 
Works were one and the same, and repre- 
sented the interests both of the Crown and 
the public. But now the Crown lands 
were no longer considered to be held for 
the benefit of the public. He should take 
an opportunity of showing that additional 
expense had been thrown upon the public 
by the separation of the Departments. 


Vote agreed to. . 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


DOCKYARD EXTENSIONS BILL. 
[BILL 145.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SirJ AMES ELPHINSTONE said, that 
in 1863 an opinion had been expressed by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, when introducing the fortification 
scheme, which would be perfectly applic- 
able in support of the Motion which he 
was about to make, That opinion had 
been already read in the House that night, 
and he would therefore content himself at 
that late hour with moving, that in the 
opinion of this House the expense of the 
contracts for Dockyard Extensions to be 
authorized by this Bill would best be de- 
frayed by Terminable Annuities, as in the 
ease of the Fortifications, under the Act 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 80. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, the expense of the Con- 
tracts for Dockyard Extensions to be authorized 
by this Bill would best be detrayed by Terminable 
Annuities, as in the case of the Fortifications 
under the Act 26 and 27 Vic. cap, 80,”—(Sir 
James Elphinstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Committee would not 
consent to such an ignominious expedient 
for meeting the expenses of the country. 
He regretted very much that it had been 
found possible for individual Members of 
the House to propose Motions which en- 
abled the House to escape its responsi- 
bilities by the expedient of hiding from the 
public what it was about. If there was 
one thing which all of them ought to ad- 
vocate it was plainness and simplicity in 
their proceedings. In certain instances he 
did not deny that certain expenses might 
be met by an addition to the debt of the 
country. This was done in the case of the 
abolition of the slave trade; and in 1860, 
when the country had to provide for some 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 of war expen- 
diture, Parliament thought fit after careful 
consideration to provide for the expenses 
of the fortifications by an addition to the 
debt of the country. He remembered well 
that at that time the hon. and gallant 
Member proposed that they should take 
—say £20,000,000, and provide for the 
expenses of harbours of refuge. [Sir 
James Expnwstone: Docks! said.) Such 
& proposal as this ought to be resisted 
by every man who adhered to the principle 
that the annual expenditure ought to be 
met out of the income of the year. The 
Motion after all was a futile Motion. If 
it had the slightest chance of being carried 
the bench opposite would not have been so 
empty, or rather it would not have been 
80 thinly oceupied. Certainly the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would have been there 
to object to it, and by inference the right 
hon. Member for Bucks would have been 
there also to support the great financial 
authority of the other side. Armed, there- 
fore, with this cumulative authority, he 
appealed to the Committee not to sanction 
this ill-considered Motion. 

Mr. CORRY said, the question had 
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been fully discussed at an earlier period of 
the evening before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came down to the House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would find that 
the Vote which the First Lord of the 
Treasury proposed was £11,000,000. 
[The CHancettor of the Excnequer: 
£5,000,000.] When the right hon. 
Gentleman talked of ignominious expe- 
dients, he seemed to have forgotten al- 
together that he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when this loan of £11,000,000 
was proposed, and he certainly must have 
concurred in it. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought that the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
was very singular. If he had attended in 
the House, instead of spending his time 
more agreeably elsewhere, he would have 
heard the argument which had been used. 
He wae glad to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman express his approval of plainness 
and simplicity of dealing, but nothing 
could be more plain and simple, or more 
calculated to let the public know what they 
were doing in such matters as these, than 
asking for a lump sum like this. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted autho- 
rities on the Opposition side of the House 
on which he seemed to place great weight, 
perhaps he would refer to the speech of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in proposing a loan for the fortifica- 
tion scheme, and if he could answer these 
arguments he might make out a case 
against this Motion. 

Mr. LYGON said, he was reluctant to 
take part in the debate, but as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had contradicted 
his right hon. Friend he would refer him 
to Hansard, where the noble Lord was 
distinetly stated to have said that the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
amounted to an outlay of £11,000,000. 
[Mr. Corry: Read on.] He found that 
in the Resolution proposed by the noble 
Lord a sum of £2,000,000 was taken for 
the first year, the noble Lord stating that 
it was as much as could be advantageously 
laid out within the twelve months. and that 
the expenditure of the other £9,000,000 
would be spread over future years. It 
would not do, therefore, for the right hon. 
Gentleman to get up and shelter himself 
under the shield of ‘‘ Parliament in its 
wisdom,” and condemn as “‘ ignominious ” 
a course which the Government of which 
he was the Finance Minister had themselves 
taken. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was a mistake on the 
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part of the hon. Member. It was true that 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
was for the amount stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, but the application of my noble 
Friend was limited to a sum of £5,000,000 
in all. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET observed 
that the circumstances of the case of the 
fortifications and those of the dockyards 
were quite different. In the former case 
@ new construction was necessary; in the 
latter only an extension was required. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Power to make Contracts for 
Works). 

In reply to Mr. Corry, 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Malta dock was not included in the 
Bill, because an annual Vote of a compara- 
tively small sum would be sufficient for the 
works there. 

Mr. LYGON asked what guarantee the 
contractors for the works scheduled in this 
Bill would have that the Government would 
propose a Vote in the Estimates to pay 
them for their contract. The sum for 
payment for the conveyances of the mails 
between Dover and Calais under the pre- 
sent arrangement had never been proposed 
in Committee of Supply. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the last subject to which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite ought to call 
attention was the Churchward contract. 
Surely after the Report of the Committee 
and the ratification of that Report by the 
House of Commons, the Government would 
not have been justified in proposing any 
Vote for the continuance of that contract. 

Mr. LYGON, as one of the Members 
of the Board of Admiralty who had signed 
the Churchward contract, declared that he 
had never seen any reason to regret that 
step, and he denied that the House of 
Commons had ever pronounced a condem- 
nation of that contract. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the hon. Gentleman was 
dissatisfied with the decision of the House, 
he could at any time move a Resolution 
on the subject, and he was prepared to 
debate the question with him. 

Mr. LYGON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew that no person could propose 
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a Vote for money except Her Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he found he had understated 
the case, because he was informed that the 
subject was discussed in Committee of 
Supply, and afterwards upon the bringing 
up of the Report the proposition was made 
to omit certain words which raised the 
question. 

Mr. LYGON again declared that no 
Vote was ever proposed. This was the 
only mode in which the question could be 
raised, and he challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to raise it by proposing a Vote. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
security for the contractors would be that 
the engagements had received the sanction 
of Parliament. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brake, Bill +5 amend the 
Laws relating to Lunatic Asylums, and to make 
better provision for the care and treatment of poor 
persons afflicted with insanity, in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Buake and Mr, 
M‘Manon. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 171.] 


MILITIA BALLOTS SUSPENSION BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of HarrineTon, 
Bill to suspend the making of Lists and the 
Ballots for the Militia of the United Kingdom, 
ordered to be brought in by The Marquess of 
Hartinoton and Mr, Peen, 


Bill presented, and read 1°, 


DEFENCE ACT (1860) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of [artineron, 
Bill to explain ‘‘ The Defence Act, 1860,” ordered 
to be brought in by The Marquess of Hartineton 
and Viscount Paumerston. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 176.] 


MILITIA PAY BILL, 


Bill ‘‘ to defray the Charge of the Pay, Cloth- 
ing, and Contingent and other Expenses of the 
Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern 
Officers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, 
Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, and Surgeons’ 
Mates of the Militia; and to authorise the Em- 
ployment of the Non-commissioned Officers,” 
presented, and read 1°, 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 29, 1865. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl Poulett, after the Death of his Uncle. 

Pusuic Bits — First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No.3) * (127); Churches 
and Chapels Exemption (Scotland) * (128) ; 
Dogs Regulation (Ireland) * (129). 

Committee—War Department Tramway (Devon) * 
Clerical Subscription (132); County Voters 
Registration * (116); County of Sussex * (114). 

Report — Companies Workmens’ Education 
(131); County Voters Registration * (116) ; 
County of Sussex * (114). 

Select Committee — Sewage Utilization, Earl of 
Essex added. 

Third Reading — Police Superannuation * (95) ; 
Pilotage Order Confirmation*, (67) and passed, 


COMPANIES WORKMENS’ EDUCATION 
BILL—(No. 121.)—REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 


Clause 1 (A Majority of a Meeting of 
Three Fourths of Shareholders may Vote 
Money for Purposes of Education, &c.) 


Moved, to leave out Clause 1, and insert 
the following clause in lieu thereof.—( Zhe 
Lord President.) 


“ Any Joint Stock Company or Corporation may 
by a Resolution passed by a Majority of not less 
than Three Fourths of such Members of the Com- 
pany for the Time being entitled, according to the 
Regulations of the Company, to vote, as may be 
present in person or by proxy (in Cases where 
by the Regulations of the Company Proxies’ are 
allowed) at any General Meeting of which Notice 
specifying the Intention to propose such Resolu- 
tion has been duly given, and such Resolution 
being confirmed by a Majority of such Members 
for the Time being entitled, according to the Re- 
gulations of the Company, to vote, as may be 
present in Person or by proxy at a subsequent 
General. Meeting, of which notice has been duly 
given, and held at an interval of not less than 
Fourteen Days and not more than One Month 
from the Date of the Meeting at which such 
Resolution was first passed, resolve that any Sum 
of Money, not exceeding that of which such 
Notice shall have been duly given as above men- 
tioned, shall be applied, either in gross or annually, 
for such Period as they may resolve, in providing 
Education, Worship, or Religious Instruction of 
the Families of the Persons employed by them, 
and they may also, by any Resolution similarly 
passed and similarly confirmed, resolve that any 
Land not exceeding an Acre in any One Vote 
shall be granted or appropriated, in perpetuity or 
otherwise, for any of the Purposes aforesaid ; and 
thereupon the Directors or other Persons author- 
ized to manage the Affairs of the Company or 
Corporation shall carry such Vote into effect : 
Provided nevertheless, that any such Resolution 
shall contain such Orders as shall provide for 
admitting to the Benefits of the Education which 
it provides the Children of Parents not in Com- 
munion with the Church, Sect, or Denomination, 
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aceording to the Doctrines or Formularies of 
which Religious Instruction is by the same or by 
any previous Resolution of the Company directed 
to be provided.” 

Tur Arcusisnor or YORK regretted 
that the noble Earl (Earl Granville) should 
propose to introduce a ‘‘ conscience clause” 
into a Bill with which it had nothing to 
do. The Bill was simply to allow public 
companies to do what any private persons 
or firms could do and ought to do at pre- 
sent—to attend to the educational wants 
and well-doing of the children of their 
work-people. He was quite astonished to 
find there was room for a conscience clause 
within the four corners of the Bill. It 
was a conscience clause in an exaggerated 
form, because the conscience clause was 
essential only where there was but one 
school ina town. In the case of a great 
railway town like Crewe, where the inte- 
rests of Nonconformists were carefully 
watched, and where they had already 
sufficient schools for their children, some 
one might be willing to give a sum of 
money to endow a school for his own 
sect or denomination. He might offer to 
pay all costs if the company would only 
give a bit of land; but this trifling gift 
could not be made if this clause were 
adopted, unless provision were made in 
the same order that all other sects and 
denominations should be educated at the 
school. But they are supposed to be 
all provided for already. The Bill was 
extremely simple in its character, and 
knowing something of towns where such 
schools had been established, there having 
been such places in the diocese over which 
he formerly presided as well as those in his 
present province, he could state that in 
them never had there been any complaints 
of the children of Nonconformists being 
excluded. There were many cases in which 
schools were kept up by the sufferance of 
companies, and which a single adverse 
vote would stop; but they never were 
stopped, because the want of education was 
admitted by all, and because education 
was fairly provided for all. He challenged 
the noble Earl to point to a single case of 
hardship. He had always understood that 
Parliament never fettered the action of any 
one, unless it also conferred privileges. 
This Bill only sought to cure an omission 
in railway legislation, but the proposition 
of this clause would change a simple act 
of justice into a controversial measure. He 
would never advocate any system by which 
the Church Catechism would be imposed 
upon Nonconformists, nor could he be a 
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party to the infliction of any hardship 
upon Dissenters, but he could not consent 
to this needless clause. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
observations of the right rev. Prelate 
seemed to imply that the object of the 
Bill was simply to allow railway compa- 
nies to do that which individuals had the 
power to do at present; but, in fact, the 
Bill applied to all joint-stock companies 
of every description. Joint-stock compa- 
nies were associations of persons for certain 
specific objects, and the Bill would give 
power to a certain proportion of the share- 
holders to grant for educational purposes 
money from funds which had been sub- 
scribed by the general body of share- 
holders, Now, the minority of the share- 
holders might be, and very probably would 
be, Dissenters; and he (Earl Granville) 
maintained that if they did confer this 
compulsory power upon the majority, it 
was also perfectly fair that they should 
accompany that power by the admission 
of a principle which had already been 
adopted in the Endowed Schools Bill by 
the right rev. Prelates themselves—that 
of precluding the minority, whatever their 
number, from being compelled to subscribe 
their money towards the maintenance of 
schools perfectly exclusive in their cha- 
racter, by which course their children 
would either be debarred from participat- 
ing in the benefits of the education for 
which their parents were compelled to 
pay, or would receive an education con- 
trary in its character to that of which 
the consciences of parents and the share- 
holders approved. It appeared to him to 
be purely an act of common justice, and 
he was therefore extremely pleased when 
he saw the most rev. Prelate rise in his 
place, knowing him to be one of those 
enlightened churchmen who = shrunk, 
either directly or indirectly, from bring- 
ing any compulsion to bear upon those 
who did not concur in the doctrines of 
the Church of England, and averse from 
any proceeding which could by any pos- 
sibility be regarded as an attempt to cram 
those doctrines down their throats. The 
most rev. Prelate, however, objected to 
the clause because he did not believe 
that any hardship was likely to occur. If 
such, then, were the case, he (Earl 
Granville) could not see the slightest ob- 
jection to the introduction of the safeguard 
which he now suggested. If he thought 
that the clause which he proposed would 
in any way prevent the railway or joint- 
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stock companies from establishing schools 
where religious instruction should be 
given, and that instruction, too, conso- 
nant with the doctrines of the Church of 
England, he should refrain from proposing 
it; but he felt convinced that the clause 
could not by any possibility operate in 
any such way. 

Tue Brsnor or LONDON trusted that 
his most rev. Brother would not divide 
the House on the question, for he thought 
that after all the question was one in 
which they might be guided by expedi- 
ency. If it were really the intention and 
the practice to admit the children of Dis- 
senters to these schools, he could not see 
any great harm in acknowledging the 
fact. He doubted whether a little more 
agitation had not been excited with refer- 
ence to this clause from the circumstance 
that it bore a rather obnoxious name. It 
did not, however, represent the ‘“con- 
science clause”’ of which they had heard 
so much, but was in reality taken from a 
measure which at the time of its passing 
received the sanction of the right rev. 
Bench. 

Eant GREY said, there were other 
large companies besides railway compa- 
nies—such as iron companies —which 
would be affected by the Bill, and he 
thought it most desirable that they should 
be relieved from the technical difficulty 
which now existed. The practical effect 
of the measure would be the same whe- 
ther the clause were adopted or not, and 
he hopen the most rev. Prelate would not 
oppose the Amendment, because its rejec- 
tion might jeopardize the measure in an- 
other place. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
was extremely anxious that the measure 
should pass; but he would venture to urge 
upon the most rev. Prelate that he should 
insist upon the Bill in its original form, 
and not sanction the Amendment pro- 
posed by the noble Earl. 

On Question, That Clause 1 stand Part 
of the Bill? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 53; Not-Contents 38: Majo- 
rity 15. 


Amendment negatived. 
CONTENTS. 
York, Archp. Bath, M. aaa 
Dublin, Archp. Salisbury, M. 
Westmeath, M. 
Marlborough, D. 
Richmond, D, Amherst, E. 
Rutland, D. Bandon, E. 
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Belmore, E. Chelmsford, L. 
Carnarvon, E. Churston, L. 
Derby, E. Colchester, L. 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- Crofton, L. 


cleuch and Queens- Delamere, L. 
berry.) Denman, L. 
[lardwicke, E. Dunmore, L. (£. Dun- 
Home, E. more.) 
Pomfret, E. Tleytesbury, L. 
Powis, E. Inchiquin, L. 
Rosse, E. Kingsdown, L. 
Stanhope, E. Lyttelton, L. 
Wilton, E. Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
heda.) 
Clancarty, V. (EZ. Clan- Raglan, L. 
carty.) Ravensworth, L. 
Hawarden, V. [Teller.] Redesdale, L. 
Lifford, V. Saltersford, L. (E£. 
Melville, V. Courtown.) 
Scarsdale, L. 
Bangor, Bp. Sheffield, L. (E. Shef- 
Gloucester and Bristol, ld. 


-) 
Bp. Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Oxford, Bp. 


ford.) 
Rochester, Bp. Sondes, L. 
St. Asaph, Bp. a a L, (E. Sea- 
Bolton, L. alsingham, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS., 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Annaly, L. 
cellor.) Belper, L. 
Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 
Devonshire, D. 'y:) 
Somerset, D. Cranworth, L. 
Ebury, L. 
Albemarle, E. Foley, L. [ Teller.] 
Caithness, E. Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- 
Chichester, E. nard.) 
De Grey, E Harris, L. 
Effingham, E. Houghton, L. 
Granville, E. Oxenfoord, L. (EZ. Stair.) 
Grey, E. Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
Saint Germans, E. borough.) [ Teller.] 
Portman, L. 
Eversley, V. Rossie, L. (L. Kine 
Stratford de Redcliffe,V. —_naird.) 
Sydney, V. Seaton, L. 
Torrington, V Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
rivarde.) 
Lincoln, Bp Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Llandaff, Bp Taunton, L. 
London, Bp. Wensleydale, L. 


St. David’s, Bp. Wentworth, L. 


An Amendment made; Bill to be read 
3* To-morrow; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 13i.) 


MANNER OF TAKING DIVISIONS IN 
THIS HOUSE. 


STANDING ORDER PROPOSED. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Manner 
in which Divisions are taken, with a view 
to some Standing Order being passed to 
regulate the same. On a recent occasion 
considerable confusion had arisen in con- 
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sequence of the manner in which the 
Question was put. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack put the Question as 
he was in the habit of doing; but there 
did not appear to be any distinct rule for 
the guidance of the House as to what in- 
terval should elapse between the putting 
of the Question and the Division actually 
taking place. Under these circumstances 
he thought some Standing Order should be 
passed to regulate the proceeding. The 
occasion to which he had referred, though 
of some importance, was not a very excit- 
ing one; but there were occasions when 
a division might involve the change of a 
Government, and when noble Lords, either 
anticipating the loss of office or accession 
to office, might not regard the matter with 
indifference. It would, therefore, be well 
to agree to some Standing Order while no 
excitement existed. He proposed that the 
following Standing Order be agreed to :— 

“That when, on the Question being put, a Di- 
vision is called for, the noble Lord on the Wool- 
sack, or in the Chair of Committees, shall order 
the House to be cleared. As soon as the House 
shall be cleared, the noble Lord on the Woolsack, 
or in the Chair, shall again put the question be- 
fore the division takes place, and an interval of 
two minutes shall be suffered to elapse between 
oo order of clearing the House and closing the 

oors. 


That, he believed, was the practice which 
prevailed in the other House, and he be- 
lieved it had been found entirely satisfac- 
tory. He moved that the words he had 
read should be adopted and become a 
Standing Order. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
object to the proposition, but he would 
suggest that the proposed Standing Order 
should be printed, that it might be seen 
by all their Lordships; and the noble Duke 
might afterwards move its adoption by the 
House. 

Lorv REDESDALE was understood to 
approve the proposed Standing Order. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he was very 
glad the noble Duke had directed his atten- 
tion to this subject. He thought it im- 
portant that a Peer who had gone into 
the Library, perhaps, to consult a book on 
the subject of the debate should not be 
excluded from taking part in the divi- 
sion. The noble and learned Lord whose 
duty it was to put the Question should 
also be relieved in a moment of political 
excitement from all responsibility and the 
possibility of blame as to the time of tak- 
ing a division. This could at once be 
secured by the interval of two minutes 
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being suffered to elapse between the time of 
clearing the House and closing the doors. 
His noble Friend (Viscount Eversley), who 
had presided in the other House with so 
much credit as Speaker, could bear wit- 
ness how well a similar system had worked 
in the other House of Parliament. 

Lorp EBURY said, he hoped when 
this subject was considered, that an effort 
would be made to define what was the 
House and what was not the House. On 
the occasion which had been alluded to a 
noble Lord sat in a particular portion of 
what he should have called the House; 
but it was said he was not in the House, 
and his vote was refused. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he be- 
lieved the practice to be, although no 
formal Resolution had been adopted to that 
effect, that every Peer who could hear the 
Question put was to be considered in the 
House. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, he 
would consider the subject fully and con- 
sult the Chairman of Committees and the 
Clerk of the Parliaments in regard to 
this Standing Order. He would have it 
printed, and bring it forward again imme- 
diately after the Whitsuntide holydays. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL: 
(No. 132.) commrrree. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee.’’"—(Zhe Lord 
President.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or DUBLIN rose to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice. The most rev. Prelate, who 
was very imperfectly heard, was under- 
stood to say that he felt some embarrass- 
ment in addressing their Lordships for 
the first time, especially on a subject emi- 
nently difficult and delicate, and consider- 
ing, also, that the interest, the honour, 
and the well-being of that Irish Church 
with which he was so nearly connected 
were so much at stake in the conclusion 
at which they might arrive. For the 
neasure itself on which his Amendment 
was made he could only express the 
same approbation which had already been 
expressed in that House. He was not 
going to praise that which all had praised, 
which all recognized as a useful, a heal- 
ing, and a quieting measure; but it was of 
the manner in which the Bill had been 
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introduced that he complained. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, told them that 
it had not indeed the concurrence—for 
he would not admit that for an instant— 
but still that it had the approval of the 
Clergy in Convocation of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York ; but when the noble 
Earl arrived at that point he suddenly 
stopped—he made no mention whatever 
of those two Provinces of the United 
Church of England and Ireland—Armagh 
and Dublin. It was true that the noble 
Earl did not ascribe any importance to 
the approbation of the two English Pro- 
vinces, and said, indeed, that their ap- 
proval of the Bill was altogether super- 
fluous and unnecessary. No doubt in some 
sense it was so. No one questioned the 
power of Parliament to pass such a mea- 
sure as that before them; no one ques- 
tioned the obligation on every subject to 
yield dutiful obedience to such a measure 
so passed; but they might doubt whether, 
although it was not legally necessary that 
those Provinces should consent to the Bill, 
it was not ina higher and more states- 
manlike point of view most desirable 
that their consent should be obtained; and 
even in the passing remarks of the 
noble Earl he thought there was a certain 
recognition of that. The measure was 
avowedly a peace-making measure, in- 
tended to heal strifes and remove scruples, 
and he thanked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for introducing it; but still who 
could for a moment have believed that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have in- 
troduced such a Bill in a manner that 
would have been ungrateful and distaste- 
ful to the great majority of those whom 
it most nearly concerned? Could any one 
have thought for an instant that they 
would have introduced the Bill in such a 
manner as to create dissatisfaction and 
discontent a hundred-fold greater than 
that which it removed? However lightly 
the approbation of the English Church 
might be spoken of, yet all felt and under- 
stood that the Bill would not have been 
brought in without it. Well, what they 
were doing for the English Church he 
asked them also to do for the Irish. It 
was true that the Irish Church was weak 
not altogether by its own fault, if the 
Church of England was strong—it might 
be able only to count its hundreds of thou- 
sands while the English Church counted 
its millions; yet if a principle were in- 
volved that could make no difference, and 
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a principle was there involved. The 
English Church had had the opportunity 
of expressing, whatever value it might 
have, its concurrence with that measure. 
It had had the opportunity by Royal 
licence and permission of framing its 
canons and declarations in conformity with 
that which was probably to become part 
of the statute law of the realm. The 
Irish Church appealed to them for the 
same permission. There was in Ireland 
as in England a Convocation, which had 
been in abeyance for many years as that 
of England had been for about the same 
period. He was not about to trouble their 
Lordships with any antiquarian researches 
respecting that Convocation. He would 
only mention that it dated as far back— 
it could not date back any further, being 
called by Royal writ—it dated as far 
back as Parliamentary Government in Ire- 
land; that from 1625 to 1711 it was re- 
peatedly so summoned; that at its last 
period of meeting, in 1711, it passed five 
canons, which, having received the as- 
sent of Her Majesty Queen Anne, became 
part and continued part of the ecclesi- 
astical law of Ireland. He, was not at all 
desirous that that Convocation should be 
permanently revived — there might be 
many differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject of whether that was desirable or not 
— but he asked that that opportunity 
should be given to it which was not with- 
held from the English branch of the 
Church—namely, that of having a voice 
in the alteration and amendment of its 
own canons and subscriptions, so as to 
bring them into harmony with those of 
the sister Church of England and with 
the legislation of the State. Let the 
Irish Convocation be called together 
merely pro hoc negotio. He besought 
their Lordships, who were pre-eminently 
the guardians of all that was historical 
and traditionary in the constitutional 
law of the Church and the State—who 
were pre-eminently the guardians of the 
weak, feeling that their own privileges 
were best maintained through the main- 
tenance of the privileges of others, and 
knowing how many of them believed 
that the maintenance of the Irish Church 
was bound up with the best and truest 
hopes for the future of the whole Irish 
people — he besought them not to pass 
that slight upon that Church — not to 
inflict upon it that wound — not to set 
that mark of difference between it and 
the Church in England — not to create 
discontent and dissatisfaction and heart- 
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burnings, and a sense of wrong far 
more serious, far wider, many times 
wider, than any evil which they proposed 
by that measure to remove. 


Amendment moved to leave out from 
(* That”) to the end of the Motion for 
the purpose of inserting 

“ This House does not deem it expedient, with- 
out the Concurrence of the Convocation of the 
Irish Provinces of the United Church, to proceed 
with this Bill so far as it may set aside and super- 
sede the Canons of these Provinces; and that 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty 
praying that Her Majesty would be graciously 

leased to convene the Convocation of the Irish 
Provineee for the Purpose of amending those 
Canons which relate to the Subscription of the 
Clergy and to the Oath against Simony, so as to 
assimilate the Law of the Church in England and 
Ireland in relation thereto, and so as best to 
secure the united Action of all the Provinces of 
the Church.”—({ The Archbishop of Dublin.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that the most 
rev. Prelate had truly described the mea- 
sure as one of a peacemaking character. 
He could assure him that Her Majesty’s 
Government had never intended to intro- 
duce a Bill that would give the least 
offence or cast any slight upon the Church 
of Ireland. The measure was most ear- 
nestly desired, and he must strongly ap- 
peal to the most rev. Prelate not to press 
his Amendment. The late Primate. of 
Ireland, the Archbishop of Armagh, had 
informed the Government with regard to 
the revival of Convocation in Ireland, 
that in his opinion it was not desirable 
that it should be revived, and the matter 
was most carefully considered at the time 
by the Government, who were entirely of 
the same opinion. Nothing had since 
occurred to change their views on that 
point, and therefore it was not their 
intention to call again into activity the 
Convocation of the Irish Church. The 
Government would deeply deplore if they 
had to abandon that Bill, or to confine its 
operation to England only, and on the 
other hand they could not agree to call 
the Irish Convocation together. He 
thought either of those alternatives most 
undesirable, and he trusted that the most 
rev. Prelate would not persevere in a 
proposition of so embarrassing a nature. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, that 
he was not prepared to support the Amend- 
ment which his most rev. Brother had 
submitted to their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. He hoped that a measure of this 
importance would not be delayed by its 
adoption. He wished to observe that the 
Bill contained very great and important 
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changes, which were calculated to have a 
salutary effect. The desire for this mea- 
sure had clearly arisen from the oppressive 
form of declaration sanctioned by the Act 
of Uniformity, by which statute the per- 
son making the declaration was bound to 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. He was glad 
that for the enactment of that declaration 
the Church was not responsible—it was 
the act of the State ; and it was very re- 
markable that the year after the Act 
of Uniformity passed a declaratory clause 
was added, at the suggestion of a Commit- 
tee of their Lordships’ House, that the 
declaration of assent should be understood 
as to practical obedience and not other- 
wise; that the assent and the consent 
were not to all and everything in the 
Prayer Book, but to the use of all and 
everything in the Prayer Book. Thus it was 
now proposed to sweep away that decla- 
ration, and to substitute the following for 
it:— 

“T, A. B., do solemnly make the following 
declaration :—I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of the ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons. I believe the doctrine of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to 
be agreeable to the Word of God; and in public 
Prayer and administration of the Sacraments I 
will use the Form in the said Book prescribed, 
and none other, except so far as shall be ordered 
by lawful authority.” 

He wished to explain that that declaration 
had been adopted after most careful dis- 
cussion by the unanimous vote of all the 
Members of a very large Commission, re- 
presenting every phase of public opinion 
on this subject. It had been said that 
the change involved in adopting this de- 
claration was very slight. On the con- 
trary, it was very large and important; 
and before the Act was passed the Church 
and the country ought to consider how 
much was carried in it. With regard to 
the Articles, the old form declared that 
the Articles were agreeable to the Word 
of God ; the new one will affirm that the 
doctrine of the Articles is agreeable to the 
Word of God; but a question might be 
raised, as old, indeed, as an Act of Eliza- 
beth, whether all the Articles did contain 
doctrine—whether this part of the decla- 
ration necessarily covered all the Articles. 
Then, as to the Prayer Book, in accepting 
the doctrine of the Prayer Book, how 
much does the subscriber really bind him- 
self to? The Courts have held that to consti- 
tute the offence of heresy, some definite 
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proposition of the Articles or formularies 
must be impugned. But words of devo- 
tion are not propositions ; wishes or aspira- 
tions are not dogmatic statements. There. 
fore, so far as legal decisions went, the 
Prayer Book would contain little doctrine, 
however much it might imply. The new 
declaration would be much less stringent 
than the old, both as to the Prayer Book 
and the Articles. He did not urge this as 
an argument against the measure, far from 
it; but the change was too great to 
be passed in silence, and he thought it 
right to avow that it was great. With 
regard to the words “so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority,” when that 
part of the declaration was drawn up by 
the Commission, it was by no means con- 
templated to leave the lawful authority 
undefined, and he was afraid that some 
difficulty might be felt in consequence of 
the existence of those words. The question 
might arise what was the lawful authority; 
and he thought it most important in mak- 
ing a declaration that there should be 
nothing doubtful in it. He would, there- 
fore, be disposed to move the omission of 
those words, unless some attempt were 
made to define what was. meant by the 
expression “lawful authority.” 

Tne Brsnor or KILLALOE said, he 
desired to draw back their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the Amendment which had been 
moved, and he begged to observe that he 
adopted every word which had fallen from 
the most rev. Prelate who proposed it. 
He was fully persuaded of the good inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he thought that all ought to feel grateful 
for their manifest design to assimilate the 
ecclesiastical Jaw in England and Ireland. 
On the other hand, people would look at 
the whole of the matter, and not merely 
at the declarations of the noble Earl the 
President of the Council, who had spoken 
of the assent of the Irish Provinces of the 
Church as of no great consequence, while 
at the same time he was fully aware that 
the approval of the English Provinces had 
been sought for to the measure. In point 
of fact, although it might be alleged the 
assents of the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York were not necessary, still 
they had been asked for in order to fa- 
cilitate the passing of this measure, and 
he thought the same course ought to have 
been taken with regard to the Irish Con- 
vocations. He knew, however, that al- 
lowances must be made for the difficulties 
of all Governments. But the Bill as it 
stood might bear two opposite interpre- 
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tations. On one side it might be said 
that the Legislature regarded as super- 
fluous and unnecessary the concurrence 
of the Synods of the Church in the 
passing of the Bill. The Convocations of 
York and Canterbury, no doubt, had been 
indulged in their innocent desire to play 
at deliberation over the measure; but it 
had not been thought in any way neces- 
sary to call for the assistance and advice 
of the Synods of Armagh and Dublin. He 
trusted his brethen of the English Church 
would not lend their countenance to any 
such interpretation as this of the duty and 
functions of the councils of the Church. 
On the other hand it might be said that 
though by the law of England, by several 
legislative Acts, and by the declarations of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Irish pro- 
vinces formed an integral part of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; yet in 
reality, and under the rose, this was un- 
derstood to be merely a civil matter, the 
Irish Provinces were not called into con- 
sultation, while by some it was thought 
the time was nearly approaching when all 
connection would be severed, and the Irish 
Provinces cast off entirely. It could not 
be expected that the representatives of the 
Irish Church would quietly accept such 
views as these, and he trusted that his 
Brethren of the English Bench, and even 
a considerable proportion of their Lord- 
ships, who thought it of importance that an 
ecclesiastical measure should have the ap- 
proval of the Synods of the Church, would 
be unwilling so to regard the matter. Two 
classes of subjects were dealt with by this 
Bill. The first was the real difficulty ; and 
it was created by the Act of Parliament 
imposing the declaration of assent and 
consent: with that Convocation had 
nothing whatever to do. The declaration 
was imposed without its desire, contrary, 
he believed, to the wishes of the Bench of 
Bishops, and in a manner distasteful to 
their Lordships’ House. The people, how- 
ever, of that day had seen their Arch- 
bishop murdered, their clergy plundered 
and driven out of their houses; no wonder, 
then, that they were disposed to deal 
sternly with those whom they believed to 
be the authors of those practices. If this 
Act of Parliament were the great grievance 
that was represented, it would be easy for 
the Legislature to alter their statutes, and 
allow the Convocations to alter their ca- 
nons, as they were perfectly ready to do. 
It was notorious that all the Synods of 
the Church, if they only obtained licence, 
were ready to carry out the excellent sug- 
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gestions of the Royal Commissioners. He 
had not a word to say against the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners, or against 
the frame and structure of that Commis- 
sion. It introduced, however, a new era, 
and set a new precedent in Church matters, 
when the ecclesiastical advisers of the 
Legislature, instead of being Synods of the 
Church, duly convoked, and including in 
some form or other the representative 
principle, were to be Royal Commissioners 
selected by the advisers of Her Majesty. 
Nothing could be fairer than the way in 
which the Royal Commission had been 
constituted; but it must be remembered 
that a precedent bad in its operation al- 
ways had its origin in something totally 
unobjectionable; and he should not be 
accused of pedantry if he appealed to his- 
tory for confirmation of this assertion— 
speaking in that House, and in presence 
of the noble Earl, who, re-stringing the 
old harp of Homer, found time, amid the 
distraction of anxious political life, to sing 
with old Homeric inspiration “ the awful 
deeds of heroes and of gods.” Cesar, on 
the occasion of some unconstitutional 
proceedings against the Catilinian conspi- 
rators, said he had no fears whatever 
under Mareus Tullius—nobody could feel 
greater confidence than he did in him— 
but he dreaded that the precedent set by 
the course then advocated might be used 
another time for a worse purpose—atque 
ego hoc non in M. Tullio, neque his tem- 
portbus vereor. In like manner, he (the 
Bishop of Killaloe) had no objection to 
the manner in which this Royal Commis- 
sion had been constituted or to any of the 
Members of which it was composed, nor 
had he any material objections to their 
Report, but he did object strongly to the 
principle that the ecclesiastical advisers of 
the Sovereign and the Legislature were to 
be Commissioners selected in this manner. 
It had always been felt that the Legisla- 
ture required some kind of Ecclesiastical 
body to advise and co-operate with it, 
even at a time when nobody could exer- 
cise the funetions of a Member of Parlia- 
ment without being a professed member 
of the Established Church. On looking 
into the Journals of their Lordships’ 
House that morning, he found that in the 
reign of William and Mary, when their 
Majesties addressed both Houses, and de- 
clared their great affection for the Church 
of England, and their resolution and deter- 
mination to maintain it, at the same time 
requesting Parliament to take measures for 
the ease of scrupulous consciences and for 
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improving the position of Dissenters, that 
House made a respectful answer, which 
would be found in their Lordships’ Jowr- 
nals for the year 1689, praying their Ma- 
jesties— 


**To issue forth their writ, calling the Convo- 
cation of the clergy of this kingdom to be advised 
with on ecclesiastical matters.” 


He was very far indeed from saying that 
the Convocations of the Church were per- 
fect ; Convocation had been often disgraced 
by sad scenes—but so also had Parliament, 
he was afraid; and it was not long since 
they heard that representative institutions 
were on their trial, and that grave doubts 
existed whether they could work on. He 
was not entering upon a general defence 
of Convocation, but this he would say, as 
he was forced to speak of the Irish branch, 
that, although there might have been 
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the House was impatient to get to a Bill 
about police regulations. But he was 
speaking now of the privileges of the pres- 
byteries, whose peculiar right it was to form 
a constituent part of the Synods of the 
Church. That right they traced from the 
principles of the Constitution itself, and 
from the representative principle running 
through all its branches. Parliament, by 
its legislation, was setting aside that right 
of representation, in order to substitute 
for it a Royal Commission, consisting of 
persons chosen by the advisers of the 
Crown. He did not know whether the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) in introducing 
this matter to their Lordships had con- 
veyed to their minds a clear conception of 
one matter. The communication to which 
the noble Earl the President of the Coun- 
cil alluded was a paper issued by the 
Primate of Ireland, in the name of himself 
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so constantly occupied in checking the 
usurpations of the Church, that, considering 
that the danger lay on that side, they 
neglected to look to the other side. It 
was not for the interest of the Common- 
wealth that the civil power should be all 
in all. The State required the aid of re- 
ligion to give sanction to its precepts, and 
unless there were a reference to that 
higher law whose seat was in the bosom 
of God, the law of the State would be in 
yain—if they confined the law to the ho- 
rizon of this world they would make it 
mean and brutal, and deprive it of more 
than half its value. When statesmen had 
enslaved the Church, deprived it of all 
freedom of action, and stripped it of al 
that made it venerable in the eyes of men, 
they would find the tool to be useless with 
which they intended to work. A greater 
folly could not be attempted by any states- 
man than to turn the Church into a mere 
branch of the Civil Service, and at the 
same time to expect it to answer any civil 
end whatever. The union of Church and 
State could be maintained without im- 
pairing the activity of the Church ; but, 
looking at the matter in a worldly point 
of view, and the State and the Church as 
two societies, the union of the Church and 
State was more desirable for the State than 
for the Church. It answered higher pur- 
poses than earthly ones; it freed the clergy 
from temptations, which temptations might 
otherwise be too strong for them ; tempta- 
tions to become slaves to the people or to 
corrupt and debase their doctrines in such 
a way as to make them absolute despots. 
Lorv LYTTELTON said, the Commis- 
sioners had certainly regarded it as an 
axiom in their proceedings that there 
should be no difference with respect to 
what was to be recommended for the Eng- 
lish and Irish branches of the Church. 
But he must admit that the Commission 
had overlooked the practical difficulties 
which would arise, and which had 
arisen. The Report did not say a word 
about Convocation, but they took for 
granted that, with regard to England, by 
immemorial usage the alterations of the 
canons which they recommended would re- 
quire the sanction of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York ;—because, though 
no doubt Parliament, according to the old 
legal saying, could do everything except 
“turn aman into a woman,” it did not 
do everything, and one of the things which 
it was not likely to do was to alter the 
canons of the Church without the sanction 
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together—the necessity of not separating 
the two branches of the Church, and the 
necessity of consulting Convocation — the 
present occasion was one of difficulty. 
The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Kil- 
laloe) said there was no difficulty in call- 
ing together the Convocation of the Irish 
Provinces; but there was this technical 
difficulty, that there were no records of 
the Convocation of the two Provinces. 
At the time that Convocations were held 
in Ireland there were four ecclesiastical 
Provinces. At the present time he thought 
that it was practically out of the question 
to call Convocation together in Ireland 
for the purpose of obtaining the assent of 
that branch of the Church to this altera- 
tion. He wished to know from the most 
rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Dublin) 
whether it was the intention of his amend- 
ment that it should be an Instruction to 
the Committee that the case of the Irish 
Church should be postponed and left for 
further consideration? In his opinion that 
might be the best compromise; for on the 
one hand he should be sorry to advise 
the Irish Prelates to waive the rights of 
their church, but, on the other he could 
not agree to postponement of the measure 
as it concerned England. He attached 
great importance to the measure; he be- 
lieved that it had a very good chance of 
passing this Session, and he was exceed- 
ingly unwilling to give up this prospect 
because of the difficulties of one branch of 
the Church. He should advise the Irish 
Prelates not to do anything that would 
have this effect, especially if they were 
willing to have the Bill passed and the 
case of their own branch of the Church 
omitted from it, and considered on a future 
occasion. 

Tue Eant or BANDON said, that the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville), in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said that the 
measure was one of kindness and con- 
ciliation ; and, if so, he asked, why should 
the Irish Protestants be the only parties 
excluded from the benefit of a Bill which 
was declared almost universally to be 
good? If it would relieve the English 
Church from a difficulty, why should not 
the Irish Church have the same benefit ? 
He thought that more time should be given 
for consideration. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) doubted whether it would not 
be necessary to call together the Convoca- 
tions of the four Provinces; but by the 
Church Temporalities Act it was declared 
that all powers whatever which were there- 
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and Tuam should be transferred to those 
of Armagh and Dublin. Any noble Lord 
who knew Ireland would, he was sure, 
concur with him in the statement, that 
the condition of the Church in Ireland 
was rapidly improving, and new churches 
were rising up day by day. He would, 
with the permission of their Lordships, 
read an extract from a speech by the late 
Bishop Jebb of Limerick, in which he 
stated his opinion in reference to the posi- 
tion of the Church of England and the 
Church of Ireland. The right rev. Pre- 
late said— 


“One point and I have done. We have lately 


heard frequent mention of the Church of Eng- | 
I have myself | 


land and the Church of Ireland. 
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' gest to his most rev. Friend that he should 
withdraw his present Motion, and that he 
should in Committee move either that the 
clause bearing upon the Irish branch of 
the Church should be postponed for fur- 

' ther consideration, or to move an Addresg 

to the Crown, praying the Crown to call 
Convocation together, and thus allow 
them in a constitutional manner to alter 
the canons of the Church. He must, how- 

ever, strongly deprecate the doctrine that 
| the supposed exigency of the Irish branch 
being used in such a way as to give rise 
to a taunt that it acted upon the progress 
of the English branch as a retarding 
power; and he thought that a persistence 
in this Resolution would expose it to that 


heard it maintained in various companies, and I | imputation. This would be to put his Irish 


have read the doctrine in several publications, 
that the Church of England stands on a different 
footing from the Church of Ireland, and that the 
one Church ought to be treated differently from 
the other. Now against this doctrine, against 
any conclusion deducible from it, I most solemnly 
protest. I know the law knows not of any Church 
of England; 1 know the law knows not of any 
Church of Ireland ; I know the law knows of one 
Reformed Episcopal Church within this realm, 
the United Church of England and Ireland. The 
English portion and the Irish portion at the 
period of the Union were bound together indis 
solubly, and for ever, They are one in doctrine, 
one in discipline, one in government, and one in 
worship Each portion, therefore, must be treated 
as the other. Again, if one portion of the Church 
suffers, all must suffer with it. The Church in 
England and the Church in Ireland have no sepa- 
rate interests, have no separate being. They 
must stand or fall together. The United Church 
of England and Ireland is one and indivisible.” 


In conclusion, he (the Earl of Bandon) 
expressed his earnest hope that their 
Lordships would aid them in the attempt 
to obtain what was due to the Church of 
Ireland. 

Tae Bisnorp or OXFORD said, he 
could not but think that this matter had 
been put in a somewhat false position. 
He believed that the most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of Dublin) had not in- 
tended to make his Motion as an Amend- 
ment to going into Committee, but rather 
to move a Resolution in Committee in re- 
ference to the Irish branch of the Church. 
He (the Bishop of Oxford) was most anx- 
ious not to vote against anything that the 
Prelates of the Irish Church should think 
desirable for the maintenance of the rights 
of the Irish branch; but he must say that 
he could not vote for this Amendment on 
the Motion for going into Committee, be- 
cause he thought that it was most im- 


portant that this Bill should be at once | 


proceeded with. He would therefore sug- 
The Earl of Bandon 


brethren into an altogether false position; 
and it would tend to do harm to the cause 
of the Irish branch of the Church. He 
confessed that he did not see any great 
hardship in postponing this matter in refer- 
ence to the Irish branch until next year, 
it being no new thing that legislation for 
the Irish Church should follow that for the 
Church of England. It was not true that 
the canons of the two branches of the 
United Church were now identical—they 
were different in important points, and 
they needed to be brought closer together; 
but there was no necessity for that agree- 
ment in the time and manner of legislation 
which was now contended for. If the 
Prelates of the Irish Church wished to see 
the constitutional mode of Church action 
established in Ireland, let them bring that 
forward as a proposition by itself; and not 
place it as an obstruction in the way of 
direct English legislation. As the case at 
present stood, many of the English Pre- 
lates would have to vote against their 
Irish brethren. They did not, however, 
wish to be placed in that position, and 
therefore he trusted that the most rev. 
Prelate would withdraw his Motion, as he 
could bring it forward in another shape in 
which the English Bishops could give it 
their independent support. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON joined his 
request to that of his right rev. Brother, 
and upon this strong ground—that they 
were by this Amendment requested to ask 
for the Irish branch of the Church that 
which had not been conceded to the 
English branch. They were, moreover, asked 
to stop legislation for England, and to pray 
that Her Majesty would be pleased to call 
Convocation together in Ireland for the 
purposes named in the Motion. But they 
|had made no such Address to the Crown 
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in reference to England; and although 
when Convocation was sitting it had been 
understood that it would not be unaccep- 
table that they should consider this ques- 
tion, there had been no attempt on their 
part to stop legislation until this had been 
done, and therefore the Irish Church 
claimed what the English Church had not 
claimed. What had been done was con- 
ciliatory to the Irish Church. The two 
Primates of Ireland had been placed upon 
the Commission, they had been consulted 
upon every step taken, and there was a 
strong feeling on the part of the Com- 
missioners that the English and the Irish 
Church should be treated in the same 
manner. A strange error had found its 
way into the usual organs of public 
opinion, that it was the wish of the 
Commission that the Irish Church should 
be treated differently from the English 
Church ; but when he expressed his own 
conviction that upon the maintenance of 
the Irish Church depended greatly the 
prosperity not only of Ireland but also of 
England, and when he stated that there 
was a kindly feeling exhibited, he believed, 
by all the members of the Commission 
towards the Irish branch of the Church, 
he did not think it unreasonable that they 
should ask the most rev. Prelate not to 
claim for the Church in Ireland that which 
had neither been accorded to nor claimed 
by the Church in England. 

Tur ArcusisHop or DUBLIN said, he 
regretted that his ignorance of the forms 
of the House had led him into a course he 
had not intended to take. He certainly 
had not intended to oppose any obstacle 
in the way of legislation, but simply to 
move his Motion as a first Amendment in 
Committee. With permission of the House, 
he would strike out the first six lines of his 
Motion, and begin with the words, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty.” 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, that, the 
Motion in that form would have precisely 
the same effect. If it were moved prior 
to going into Committee it would stop the 
progress of the Bill. 

Tue Arcusisnor or DUBLIN with- 
drew his Amendment. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn; then the original Motion 
agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly. 
Clause 1 (Declaration of Assent.) 
Tur Bisnorp or OXFORD moved to 
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strike out the words at the conclusion of 
the clause— 


“ I will use the form and the said book pre- 
scribed, and none other, execpt so far as altered 
by lawful authority.” 


After a few words from Earl Granvitte, 
Amendment withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Oath of Allegiance). 


Tue Bisnor or OXFORD drew atten- 
tion to the fact that this clause was not 
in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Commission. He trusted that in 
this, as in all other cases, their recom- 
mendations would be carefully followed. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON hoped that the 
House would not be led into the belief 
that the Commission attached to all its 
recommendations the same importance, or 
that it advocated such strict adherence to 
its recommendations in regard to this 
clause as in the case of Clause 1. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that the 
state of the law on this subject was some- 
what complicated. The p sad took the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy only ; but 
there was also the oath of abjuration. Two 
or three years ago an Act was passed sub- 
stituting for the three oaths another oath ; 
but it was held by some of the Courts that 
inasmuch as the clergy only took the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy the recent 
Act did not apply tothem. The subject 
was very much discussed in the Commis- 
sion whether it would not be better to get 
rid of all differences in the oaths; that 
there should be but one oath in lieu of the 
three ; and that that should be taken by 
the clergy instead of the two they were in 
the habit of taking. He thought that a 
very desirable change ; but if it was at all 
felt that this was any departure from the 
recommendations of the Commission, or 
that it would in any way endanger the 
passing of the Bill, it would be much 
better to strike out the clause. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that rather 
than endanger the Bill he would withdraw 
the clause. 

Clause negatived. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 132). 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, May 29, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Sexect Commitrger—On Mining 
Acts nominated (see p. 73.) 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee— Kings- 
town Harbour, 

Ordered—Navy and Marines (Wills)* ; Navy and 
Marines (Property of Deceased)*; Naval and 
Marine Pay and Pensions*; Colonial Mar- 
riages Validity* ; Colonial Laws Validity * ; 
Kingstown Harbour.* 

First Reading— Navy and Marines (Wills)* [180]; 
Navy and Marines (Property of Deceased) * 
[181]; Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions * 

+89] ; Colonial Laws Validity * [183] ; Colo- 

nial Marriages Validity* [184]; Kingstown 

Harbour * [185]; District Church Tithes * 

186 


Second Reading — Greenwich Hospital [113]; 
Colonial Governors (Retiring Pensions) [133]; 
Crown Suits, &c. * [146]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (No. 3)" ]; Harwich Har- 
bour * [137]; Pier and Harbour 
firmation (No. 2) * [168]. 

Committee — Constabulary Force (Ireland) Act 
Amendment [122]; Greenwich Hospital * 
[113]; Prisons (re-comm, )* [140]—Rr.P. 
‘port—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * 
[177] ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) Act 
Amendment * [178]; Greenwich Hospital * 
179}. 

ondred as amended—Dockyard Extensions * 
145). 

Thin eading —Inclosure (No. 2) *[145] ; Smoke 
Nuisance (Scotland) Acts Amendment * [139], 
and passed. 


Orders Con- 


MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
BILL. 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Order [11th May] that the Report from 
the Select Committee on the Middlesex 
Industrial Schools Bill do lie upon the 
Table read. 

Mr. DOULTON moved that the Report 
from the Select Committee on this Bill be 
read and discharged, and that the Bill be 
withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Order be discharged,”— 
(Mr. Doulton,)—Question put, and nega- 
tived. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should op- 
pose the Motion. The Bill contained very 
useful clauses, and was more in the nature 
of a Public than a Private Bill. 

Sik WILLIAM JOLLIFFE stated, as 
Chairman of the Committee, that two im- 
portant questions arose in considering this 
Bill; the first was a claim for a Govern- 
ment Grant, which the Committee were 
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instruction of the inmates, and which the 
Committee were of one opinion in recom- 
mending. It was because these clauses 
were introduced that the promoters wished 
to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he hoped the 
House would not agree to the Motion, as 
the Bill contained some very useful 
clauses, and it was a desirable measure to 
pass into law, notwithstanding the pro- 
moters had withdrawn their support. He 
was sure the objection taken by the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates to the admission of 
Chaplains of various denominations for 
the purpose of giving religious instruction 
to the children was one which would not 
meet with the concurrence of the House. 


Amerioa. 


CAPE COLONY—THE KAFFIRS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is true, as stated in news- 
papers, that the Governor of the Cape 
Colony is pursuing a policy in regard to 
the Kaffirs of which the responsibility has 
not been assumed by the Colonial Legisla- 
ture; and whether, in the event of war 
arising, it might not be difficult under 
these circumstances to enforce upon the 
Representative Government of the Colony 
its obligation to bear the whole burden of 
internal defence ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he apprehended 
that the policy to which the hon. Member 
referred related to the Trans-Kei territory. 
The Governor had made a proposal to give 
to the Kaffirs who were disposed to settle 
there an eligible settlement; but that was 
not a policy which, in his opinion, was 
calculated to promote a Kaffir war within 
the colony. On the contrary, it wasa 
policy which the Governor carried into 
effect upon his own responsibility under 
instructions received from home; and he 
was sorry to say that the assumption 
whieh the hon. Member’s question ap- 
peared to convey was not warranted by 
the facts, as the responsibility of defending 
the colony had always rested upon this 
country, only a small contribution being 
made by the colony. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA—THE RED 
RIVER TERRITORY.—QUESTION. 
Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he 

would beg to ask the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies, If any, and what steps 





unanimous in refusing; the next was the 
introduction of clauses such as were con- | 
tained in the Prison Bill for the religious 





have been taken by the Government, since 
the Report of the Select Committee was 
presented to this House, for opening up 
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the Red River districts and the valley of 
the Saskatchewan to settlement under the 
Crown, and putting an end to the exclu- 
sive privileges heretofore claimed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in these districts ; 
and if the claim of ownership put forward 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the ter- 
ritory lying between Canada and British 
America, being about two-thirds of our 
possessions on that continent, be admitted 
by the Government as well founded; and, 
if so, on what grounds? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
measures had been taken by every suc- 
ceeding Secretary of State, first by Lord 
Taunton, when Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who proposed that the Question 
between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Canada, with regard to the western 
boundary, should be settled by an appeal 
to the Privy Council; then by the nght 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Bulwer Lytton), 
under the administration of Lord Derby, 
who finding that Canada disputed the 
claim of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
their territory, recommended Canada to 
try the matter by legal proceedings; then 
by the late Duke of Newcastle, who en- 
tered into negotiations with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, to establish a Crown Colony 
in that region; and, finally by himself, 
who, reverting to the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of 1857, entered into communica- 
tions with Canada, hoping to induce them, 
as the Committee had recommended, to 
undertake the government and settlement 
of that territory. With regard to the 
rights of property in that territory, former 
Governments, acting under the advice of 
their Law Officers, held that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not honourably 
dispute the rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, under their Charter. He had 
not himself referred the question to the 
present Law Officers of the Crown, but he 
had no reason to suppose that they would 
differ in opinion from their predecessors. 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. STANILAND said, he wished to 
make an explanation with reference to 
some observations that fell from him on 
Tuesday evening. In speaking of the 
disturbances which had taken place in St. 
George’s-in-the-East, he had stated that 
the Rev. Bryan King had joined the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, whereas 
it was the Rev. Mr. Brown, at one time 
curate of St. George’s, who had been 
admitted into the Roman Catholic Church 
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by Dr. Manning. He had received a 
temperate letter from Mr. King on the 
subject, correcting the statement, and he 
(Mr. Staniland) begged to take the earliest 
opportunity of correcting the mistake, and 
of expressing his regret at it, and for 
whatever pain it might have occasioned. 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Buz 122.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, that in 
1846 the late Sir Robert Peel, with that 
spirit of liberality and generosity which 
characterized his conduct with reference 
to Ireland, and which had in a great mea- 
sure been inherited by the right hon. 
Baronet who bore his name, had introduced 
a Bill on this subject, which was followed 
by another in 1848, and another in 1857. 
The Devon Commission of 1844 recom- 
mended that the Irish constabulary should 
be treated as a national force, and thrown 
upon the Consolidated Fund. If the rea- 
sons advanced by the Commission were 
good in that year for such a course, they 
were doubly so at the present time. He 
also complained of the unfair manner in 
which the force was distributed in the 
different counties, and especially in Lei- 
trim, where the proportion was inadequate 
to the wants of the county. Various mo- 
difications had been made, the operation of 
which had not been beneficial. Since the 
Irish constabulary had been raised the 
Government had been able to reduce the 
number of troops in Ireland from 21,251 
in 1844 to very little more than half that 
force. He maintained that this ought to 
be treated as a national question. The 
police, besides enabling the Government 
to reduce the military force, were also dis- 
charging the duties of the revenue police, 
a force altogether disbanded, thus saving 
the nation a large annual payment. Be- 
lieving, as hedid, that the Government ought 
to pay for the maintenance of a force which 
discharged so many important State duties, 
he had no hesitation in moving that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. BRADY seconded the Motion, and 
said that great injustice had been done 
under the Bill of 1857. He directed at- 
tention to the present unsatisfactory dis- 
tribution of the police force throughout 
many of the counties in Ireland, particu- 
larly in that which he had the honour to 
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represent (Leitrim), where, though a heavy 
police rate was paid, the number of the 
police was below what it was in other 
counties of less area, and containing a less 
numerous population. He considered that 
the whole police force of Ireland ought to 
be re-distributed. When the Irish consta- 
bulary were first introduced they corre- 
sponded to the police force in England. 
If they had continued to perform the same 
offices he should not complain, but the fact 
was that they constituted a second army in 
Ireland, and a standing army ought to be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
should give the Bill hisstrenuous opposition. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. 
William Ormsby Gore,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to ask 
his right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) 


{COMMONS} 
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that within that time there had been exe. 
cutions in every other county in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. He had no 
intention of voting with his hon. Friend 
who had moved the Amendment, but in 
justice to the county with which he was 
connected, he thought it necessary to make 
these few remarks. 

Lorn JOHN BROWNE said, he hoped 
that the House would not refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee, either of fifteen Mem- 
bers or of five, as proposed by the hon, 
and learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns). The only question which such a 
Committee would have to decide would be 
the number of police which was to be al- 
lotted to each county, and that was a mat- 
ter which could be much better determined 
by the executive Government, who, hay- 
ing regard to the extent of each county, 
its population, the facilities afforded for 
illicit distillation, and any exceptional cir. 
cumstances which might affect it, would 
decide how many men were required to 
maintain law and order within its bounda- 
ries. Every county seemed to be anxious 





what the object of this Bill was—whether | to have as many as possible. [‘ No, no !’”] 
it was intended to supply an extra police | Well, then, if they desired to reduce the 
force to the town of Belfast, or whether| number, he had no doubt that his right 
he intended to effect a re-distribution of | hon. Friend would be delighted to meet 
the whole constabulary force throughout | their wishes. If a satisfactory distribution 
the whole of Ireland? If the latter he | of the police force was to be carried out, 
believed it would lead to a great deal | the Government must disregard both the 
of dissatisfaction. He also desired to! original schedule and that which had been 
know whether it was intended to em- | originally placed in this Bill. The original 
power the Lord Lieutenant every five| schedule was fixed in 1848, a period of 
ears to effect a re-distribution of the po- | considerable political excitement; and it 
ice force over the country. If so, he| was necessary at that time to concentrate 
thought that such an arrangement would | large bodies of police in certain counties, 
be most unfortunate. It would be seen|in which the tendency to sedition was 
by the schedule that the police force of | greatest. One of the most important du- 
the county of Londonderry consisted only | ties which the police had to discharge was 





of 120 men, being the smallest number in | 


roportion to the population of any county 
in Ireland. It had a population of 184,209 
and an acreage of 522,800, whilst the 
county of Kilkenny, with a population of 
99,940 had a force of 220 men. There 
were seven other counties, each of which 
had a population of 100,000, but in which 
the number of police was more than in 
the county of Londonderry. The resident 
magistrate had complained of the insuffi- 
ciency of the police force in the city of 
Derry. His chief object in rising was to 
draw attention to the remarkable fact in 
respect to the county of Londonderry that 
no execution had taken place in it for more 
than 100 years—the last having taken 
place in the year 1745, and he had the 
authority of the late Chief Justice Doherty 


Mr. Brady 





the suppression of illicit distillation, and it 
was a remarkable fact that in the counties 
of Mayo and Donegal, which had the 
smallest number of police in proportion to 
their size, there were almost as many of- 
fences against the Excise Laws as in all 
the other counties in Ireland. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, he trusted 
that the House would allow him to pro- 
ceed with the Bill without further discus- 
sion, which in his opinion could not 
produce any good result. With respect 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Leitrim, there was no doubt that the 
force in Leitrim was diminished from the 
Parliamentary quota allowed by the Bill 
of the right hon. Member for Kerry. 
Leitrim, with a population of 144,740 in- 
habitants, had a Parliamentary quota of 
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971. Sligo, with 124,845 inhabitants, 
had a Parliamentary quota of 201. Mona- 
ghan, with 126,482 inhabitants, had a 
Parliamentary quota of 175. Fermanagh, 
with a population of 105,768 inhabitants, 
had a Parliamentary quota of 181. In 
the three latter cases there was a smaller 
Parliamentary quota than in Leitrim. He 
therefore thought that his hon. Friend 
had made out no case. In the Amend- 
ment which he had put on the paper he 
had revised the schedule to the original 
Bill and left it blank, leaving it to the 
Lord Lieutenant to alter the schedule and 
Parliamentry quota as he might think fit, 
and as circumstances might occur. The 
Lord Lieutenant would still have the 
power when the five years elapsed of in- 
creasing the Parliamentary quota in the 
county of Leitrim or any other county if 
he should think it desirable to do so. And 
supposing it was deemed necessary that a 
larger quota should be given to the county 
of Leitrim, the Government would offer 
no opposition. With regard to the county 
of Londonderry it was rather a compliment 
to it that peace and order were so well 
preserved, and that it required so small a 
number of police to maintain tranquillity 
therein. He did not think the county of 
Leitrim had any case to justify its de- 
mand for the postponement of this Bill. 
It was of the utmost importance that it 
should pass without further delay. His 
hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Dawson) asked him what the 
object of the Bill was. Now every one 
knew that the object of the Bill was 
to apply a remedy to a state of things that 
had existed for many years in Belfast to 
the disgrace of that town, and to the dis- 
credit of the whole of Ireland. It would 
be shown by the blue-books on the sub- 
ject that in Belfast only four men in the 
whole police force, amounting to upwards of 
100 men, were Koman Catholics. In the 
municipal council of that town there was 
only one Roman Catholic. He therefore 
thought that those who were interested in 
the preservation of law and order should 
support him in his endeavour to put an end 
to such a state of things and to a renewal 
of those riots which occurred last year 
resulting in thirteen or fourteen deaths, 
and upwards of 100 maimed. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry was sent down there, 
and the present Bill had been founded on 
their Report. The Government treated 
Belfast with much consideration, but he 
was determined, as long as he held office, 
to press on this Bill, because he was con- 
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vinced that if they allowed July to come 
round again without some such measure 
being enacted, they would have a repeti- 
tion of those scandalous and disgraceful 
disturbances which had held Belfast in a 
state of riot for a period of eighteen days. 
Several gentlemen of authority of the city 
of Belfast actually waited upon the Go- 
vernment and requested them not only to 
abolish the local police force but to pro- 
claim a state of siege in the town of 
Belfast. He was convinced that this Bill 
would attain, in a moderate and constitu- 
tional manner, all that was desirable. He 
therefore trusted that his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Sir Hugh Cairns), who 
he saw was about to do so, would forego 
addressing the House in this stage, because 
he (Sir Robert Peel) would have no op- 
portunity of answering him. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, the right 
hon. Baronet had observed that he hoped 
that he (Sir Hugh Cairns) would not ad- 
dress the House at the present stage of 
the Bill in order that it might at once go 
into Committee. He (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
came down to the House in conformity 
with the notice standing in his name to 
move to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, but not with any intention to 
trouble the House with that Motion, be- 
cause since the Bill had been laid upon 
the table, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given notice of Amendments which had 
considerably modified his objections to the 
Bill. He could assure his right hon. 
Friend that he had no intention to offer 
any objections to his Motion. He had 
merely risen to express his surprise that 
on a Motion for going into Committee upon 
the Bill his right hon. Friend should have 
gone into questions of an exciting and 
irritating kind. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I begpardon. I 
was asked by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Dawson) what the 
object of the Bill was. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS: The right hon. 
Gentleman, without the slightest provoca- 
tion or cause, had gone into questions of a 
most debateable kind, and, having done 
so, he said he trusted that no one would 
answer his statements. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not read the 
Report, because he stated that the autho- 
rities of Belfast had petitioned the Govern- 
ment to abolish the local police force, and 
to proclaim the city of Belfast in a state 
of siege and martial law. Now he (Sir 
Hugh Cairns) gave his most unqualified 
denial to that statement. There was not 
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a word in the Report to justify such an 
assertion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I beg the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. He 
knows as well as I do that the Govern- 
ment had received a deputation from Bel- 
fast during the existence of the riots, 
asking the Government to proclaim martial 
law in the town of Belfast. 

Stk HUGH CAIRNS: A deputation ! 
Who were the authorities of the town of 
Belfast who had joined in that deputation ? 
He challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
to mention one. What was the meaning 
of the right hon. Gentleman rising in his 
place and telling the House that the au- 
thorities of Belfast requested the Govern- 
ment to abolish the local force and to pro- 
claim martial law ? No doubt some twenty 
or thirty persons sent a petition to the 
Government. He did not impugn their 
respectability. They waited upon the 
Government asking, what he ventured to 
think was an exceedingly foolish request 
—namely, that martial law should be pro- 
claimed, and that the local force should 
be abolished. There was not one magis- 
trate or member of the corporation among 
them. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that if July came without such a Bill 
as that being passed, there would be a re- 
newal of the riots. Now the riots did not 
take place in Belfast upon the July anni- 
versary, nor in connection with that anni- 
versary, as the right hon. Gentleman would 
lead the House to suppose. He there- 
fore trusted that no such statements would 
again be made. He was willing that the 
Bill should go into Committee, believing 
that many of the Amendments of the right 
hon. Gentleman were excellent. He should 
not certainly take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of delaying this measure, as 
he was willing to give the Government 
credit for wishing to maintain peace and 
good order in Belfast as in every other 
part of the United Kingdom. So far from 
throwing an obstacle in the way of this 
Bill, he would give the right hon. Gentle- 
man his cordial assistance in rendering it 
as effective as possible, 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


On Motion that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 
Sir Hugh Cairns 
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Srr ROBERT PEEL said, as the Bill 
originally stood there was a schedule at- 
tached to it which allotted to Belfast 130 
men as the Parliamentary quota. Upon 
consideration he thought it better to omit 
that schedule and to insert a new clause 
in substitution of Clause 3, in which it 
was provided that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have the power of altering the 
distribution of the Parliamentary quota as 
enacted by the Bill of 1857. In addition 
to that the Government proposed to in- 
crease the total number of the force to 450 
—that was to say, 320 men in addition to 
the 130, which would be paid for as in 
other counties as an extra force—half from 
the county and half from the Consolidated 
Fund. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) had an Amendment on 
the paper, proposing to reduce the number 
of the force to 400 ; but considering that 
it would have to do the night watching, 
he thought the number named in the Bill 
was more expedient. However, if the 
Committee were of a different opinion, he 
should have no objection to the change. 
There would be three sub-Inspectors and 
one Inspector, who would have supreme 
authority over the force. In fact, he would 
have very much the same powers as a 
county inspector. Belfast was situated 
part in the county of Down and part in 
the county of Antrim, and it was proposed 
for the purposes of this Bill only, that 
Belfast should be a county of itself, and 
support its own force, like Limerick, Gal- 
way, Londonderry, and several other large 
towns in Ireland. He should move the 
omission of Clause 10, because he did not 
think it would be just for the Government 
to give superannuation to the police of 
Belfast when the local force were not en- 
titled to superannuation out of the borough 
fund. The Belfast police force would be 
paid out of the borough fund, and the 
municipal authorities would be bound to 
provide sufficient means for carrying on 
the additional force required to strengthen 
the Parliamentary quota of the borough. 

Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask, as 
it was proposed to omit Clause 3 from the 
Bill, what would be its effect upon the 
| clause in the Act of 1857 which provided 
| that every five years there should be a gene- 
| ral re-distribution of the constabulary over 
the country—whether it would have the 
| effect of leaving it in the power of the 
executive Government to vary from time 
| to time the numbers of the constabulary 
| in different countiesin Ireland, or whether 
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the variation now proposed was only for 
the present, and then the force to be still 
subject to the five years’ re-distribution by 
the Act of 1857. He entertained a strong 
opinion that the mode of re-distribution 
laid down by the Act of 1857 was a good 
one, and should be adhered to, and as it 
was fully discussed in 1857, he hoped it 
was not intended to re-open the Question 
in considering this Bill. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he should 
not have taken part in the discussion, but 
for the observation of the right hon. Ba- 
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Government, the latter would be too happy 
to accept the recommendation and with- 
draw them. It was no doubt a great hard- 
ship for the inhabitants to have to pay 
£5,000 a year for extra policemen, but 
they imposed it on themselves. Without 
a memorial, the Government was power- 
less to remove the extra force. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that under the 
11 & 12 Vict., the Government had power 
to withdraw the extra force when they 
thought fit. There was a difficulty in 
bringing the magistrates to memorialize, 








ronet (Sir Robert Peel) in which he had! for some of them thought it a good thing 
entirely, he would not say intentionally, to have a police barrack near them and 
misrepresented what be (Sir Hervey Bruce)! one gentleman would not vote against 
stated on a former occasion. He corrected another. If the Government were satisfied 
the right hon. Baronet on a former occa- | of the peaceful state of Tipperary, it was 
sion, and he thought the right hon. Baronet | their duty to withdraw the force, or, if 
might have accepted his denial, and not|they thought they had not the power, 
have repeated it. He denied that he ever | they ought to accept the clause which was 
stated that Coleraine was such a disorderly | proposed by the hon. Member (Mr. Lanigan) 
and demoralized place that it required an | with a view to give them the power. The 
additional police force. It was discourteous police in Tipperary had very little to do, 
on the part of the right hon. Baronet to | so little that they could not do that little. 
make the statement. There was no justi- | They had no escort or parade duties, no- 
fication whatever for his assertion. | thing except to amuse themselves, which 
Mr. LANIGAN said, that as the extra | they did by sitting still and smoking their 
police force was paid out of the local rates, | pipes. 
it was desirable to get rid of them as soon) Motion agreed to. 
as possible. They could now spare 300} (Clause 1 (Present Police Force shall 
from Tipperary, and he thought the best | cease to exist.) 
thing would be to transfer them to Belfast. Sm HUGH CAIRNS moved the fol- 
In answer to Lord Naas, 


Smr ROBERT PEEL said, it was pro- 
posed to re-distribute the men in the con- 


| lowing addition to the clause :— 


| ‘And that the constabulary force of the town 


of Belfast shall have and discharge all the 





stabulary as laid down in the schedule of powers and duties which now lawfully have to be 
the Act of 1857 for the purpose of this | discharged by the police force of the town.” 

Act only; and when the five years ex- Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
pired, it would then be for the Lord Lieu- | the Amendment unnecessary. The con- 
tenant to arrange the distribution according | stabulary would discharge all the duties 
to the enactments in force. The proposed in Belfast which they performed in Cork 
distribution was for the purpose of giving and all other towns under the Constabu- 
to Belfast its proper quota. With regard | lary Act. The Amendment might have an 
to the observations of the hon. Baronet the operation which did not appear at first 
Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce), | sight, and might embarrass the action of 
he begged to assure him that he did not | the constabulary. 

in any way mean to offend him by what; Srr HUGH CAIRNS said, it was ne- 
he (Sir Robert Peel) had said. With! cessary that the addition should be made 
regard to what had been said by the hon. | to the clause. Sir Henry Brownrigg, the 
Member for Cashel (Mr. Lanigan), it was | Inspector General of the Constabulary, had 
no doubt true that Tipperary had too| stated in 1861, on an application by the 
many police, for there was probably not | corporation, that in the opinion of the 
another part of Ireland where there were Law Officers of the Crown the constabulary 
80 many police in proportion to the popu- could not enforce the bye laws of the cor- 
lation as in Tipperary. ‘Tipperary, he poration, and could only discharge the 
was happy to say, was now as tranquil as duties imposed under the Constabulary 
any part of Ireland. The police force Acts, Now, in Belfast there were a num- 
was sent there on a requisition from the | ber of local Acts, and without such an 
magistrates, and if the hon. Member would Amendment as that he now proposed the 
induce the magistrates to memorialize the constabulary would not be able to enforce 
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the bye-laws of the corporation, some of | 
The local force | consultation with the corporation of Bel- 


which imposed penalties. 
was to be abolished, and it was necessary 
to insert this provision. 

Sm ROBER! PEEL said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment—though he 
thought it superfluous—if it was the wish 
of the Committee that it should be added 
to the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Clause 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Distribution of Constabulary.) 


Sir ROBERT PEEL moved to leave out 
Clause 3, and insert the following clause :—- 
(Alteration in the distribution of the Constabulary 

Force in Ireland.) 

«‘ Whereas it is expedient to alter the distribu- 
tion of the Constabulary Force in Ireland, and to 
allot to the town of Belfast a proportion thereof, 
Be it therefore Enacted, ‘That it shall be lawful 
for the Lord Lieutenant, with the advice of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland, anything in 
an Act of the twentieth and twenty-first years of 
Her Majesty, chapter seventeen, to the contrary 
notwithstanding, to alter or vary the number of 
constables and sub-constables for each county, 
city, or town, specified in the Schedule to that 
Act, and to include the town of Belfast in the 
said Schedule: Provided always, That the total 
number of constables and sub-constables to be 
distributed shall not exceed the number fixed by 
the said recited Act, and that the number allotted 
to the town of Belfast shall not be less than one 
hundred and thirty constables and sub-con- 
stables.” 

Coronet FRENCH said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Baronet would explain the 
rules which would guide the distribution 
of the constabulary force under the new 
clause. There were certain districts which 
were satisfied with very few policemen 
when they had to pay for them, but which, 
now that the expense was borne by the 
Consolidated Fund, wanted every man 
that could be had. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, the 
clause it was intended to substitute would 
give great powers to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
so long as they discharged their duties 
fairly and impartially, there would be 
nothing to fear; but it was said a great 
deal of backstairs influence prevailed in 
Dublin Castle. If they could have any 
guarantee that the clause would be fairly 
worked, it would be desirable for the Com- 
mittee to agree to it. 

Lorp NAAS said, if the clause was left 
out the representatives of Ireland would 
not know what the distribution of the po- 
lice was to be. He should like to know the 
exact reason for striking out the clause. 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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Sir ROBERT PEED said, that after 


fast it was thought desirable to state the 
number of men to be employed. The Go- 
vernment did not intend to take away any 
constabulary from any county which was 
paying for extra men, There was no 
desire whatever to do anything under- 
hand. 

Clause 3 negatived, and the above Clause 
agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Increase and Reduction of 
Numbers of Constabulary by Lord Lieu- 
tenant.) 

Str ROBERT PEEL proposed the fol- 
lowing Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 26, to leave out from the word 
“ Force” to the end of the Clause, in order to add 
the words ‘which shall be allotted to the town of 
Belfast under the provisions of this Act, any num- 
ber of men, not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty, which the Lord Lieutenant may think fit 
to provide for the more effectual preservation of 
the peace of the said town, and such additional 
number of men, together with the one hundred 
and thirty hereinbefore mentioned, shall constitute 
the ordinary Constabulary Force of the said town.” 
—(Sir Robert Peel.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, the ordinary 
police force of Belfast consisted of 160 
local men and 65 members of the consta- 
bulary—225 in all. The proposition of 
the right hon. Baronet would raise the 
force to a number not exceeding 450— 
namely, 120 absolutely appointed to the 
town, and a number not exceeding 320 
which the Lord Lieutenant would be au- 
thorized to send. The Amendment did 
not make it compulsory on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to send 320, but it was competent 
for him to doso. Now, as the appoint- 
ment of this force would affect the financial 
arrangements of the corporation, it was 
necessary to know the precise number of 
men of whom the force was to consist, 
because the corporation had to pay half 
the expense of the extra men. It was 
true the Commissioners suggested that 
there should be power to send 120 men, 
but they had scarcely weighed sufficiently 
the evidence laid before them. Nothing 
could be clearer than that according to the 
evidence the maximum force should be 
400, which was an enormous increase 85 
compared with the present number of 225 
men. Inspector Hervey, of the constabu- 
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lary, had given his decided opinion that 
400 men would be amply sufficient to dis- 
charge all the duties both night and day, 
provided certain regulations were slightly 
modified. He (Sir Hugh Cairns) had gone 
carefully through the whole of the very 
voluminous evidence which was taken by 
the Commissioners, and there was not a 
single witness, with the exception of Mr. 
O'Donnell, a stipendiary magistrate, who 
put the number above 400. He was will- 
ing to take the 400 which Inspector Her- 
vey, upon whose evidence the whole scheme 
was recommended, and that was a much 
larger force in proportion to the population 
than there was at Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Glasgow, or Edinburgh. In 
some of these towns there was but one 
policeman to 831 inhabitants, in others 
but one to 790, while in Belfast there 
would be one to every 350. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then moved that the 
words “Three hundred and twenty” be 
struck out of the clause, and the words 
“Two hundred and seventy ” be inserted 
in their stead. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 3, to leave out 
the words “three hundred and twenty,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ two hundred 
and seventy.” —(Sir Hugh Cairns.) 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that his 
proposal would causé a great saving in the 
local police expenditure of Belfast. At 
page 10 of the evidence the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would find recommen- 
dations that the police force should be from 
400 to 500 for Belfast. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would adopt his proposal of making 
the maximum number 450, and that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
persist with his Amendment. If, how- 
ever, the Committee were of opinion that 
the number should be 400, and not 450, 
as he had no very strong feeling on the 
point, he would give way. 

Mr. BRADY said, he thought that the 
people of Belfast ought to be satisfied with 
the proposal of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), as it would reduce the 
cost of their police. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he doubted 
whether there would be any saving if the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet were 
adopted, for the superannuations to which 
it would lead must be taken into account. 
For several years to come Belfast would 
have to pay a greater police rate than it 
had hitherto paid, as compared with Cork. 
He contended that Belfast ought to have 
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a larger police foree than even that which 
was now proposed. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he thought that 
in the interest of the men themselves the 
number should be ample, as the night duty 
especially was very trying. 

Lory NAAS said, that all the witnesses 
examined were of opinion that 400 would 
do the work perfectly, including night 
duty. If 400 were ample, they ought to 
fix that number now definitely that the 
people might know the strength of their 
police force. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
would persevere in his intention to give 
effect to the spirit and scope of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, so that 
any future attempt at disturbance might 
be at once quelled. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, it was idle 
to talk of the number of police necessary 
to quell a riot when it once got to a head. 
Four hundred and fifty would be just as 
ineffective for that object as 400. The 
question was—what is to be the ordinary 
police force? He trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet would adhere to the evidence 
of his own officer of constabulary, who said 
that 400 were amply sufficient. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to in- 
quire the proportion the 450 men proposed 
bore to the total population of the town. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
proportion would be one policeman to 
every 350 of the population. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
proportion extraordinarily large. In Lon- 
don the proportion was one constable to 
every 500 of the population. 

Question put, “ That the words ‘ three 
hundred and twenty’ stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 82; 
Noes 61: Majority 21. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Provision as to Officers of the 
Constabulary Force in Belfast, and their 
Salaries. ) 

In reply to Lord Naas, 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was in- 
tended to send a person to Belfast who 
would hold the office of Inspector of 
Constabulary, but that he would not ne- 
cessarily be one of the county Inspectors. 
He would be paid entirely out of the local 
rates of Belfast. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he had been 
authorized by the corporation of Belfast 
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to propose, as an Amendment, that the 
salary of the Inspector should be £500 
instead of £400 a year. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
the lesser sum quite sufficient, the more 
especially considering that the salaries of 
the stipendiary magistrates had been re- 
duced. He could not understand the ob- 
ject of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
liberality. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he had 
moved the Amendment with the view of 


securing the services of a competent per- | 


son; but if the Government thought they 
could obtain the services of such a man as 
was recommended by the Commissioners 
in their Report, for £400 a year—at which 
he would be very much surprised — he 
should most gladly withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Extra Remuneration for Night 
Duty.) 

Lorp NAAS said, there was a question 
whether the constabulary were bound to 
perform night duty in towns or not, and 
the proposal in the clause, which seemed 
to recognize that the constabulary were 
not so bound, seemed to him very ob- 
jectionable. In some towns of Ireland a 
large amount of property was nightly ex- 
posed to depredation, the constabulary 
making no effort to protect it, and the 
consequence was that private watchmen 
had to be appointed at considerable ex- 
pense. This was undesirable, and he sug- 
gested that this 6d. per night should be 
added to the general pay of the force, so 
as to avoid establishing a distinction be- 
tween night duties and the general duties 
of the constabulary. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS moved, as an 
Amendment, the addition of words limiting 
the payment of 6d. to men who performed 
the duty of watching during the whole of 
the night watch. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was pro- 
posed to tell off a certain number of men 
every day for night watching, and these 
men would receive 6d. a night. It was 
not intended that they should receive the 
money without performing the whole duty. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that what- 
ever might be the intention of the right 
hon. Baronet, the words of the clause 
would authorize this payment to the con- 
stabulary if they were on duty for any 
portion of the night. He did not see why 
the right hon. Baronet should adhere to 
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the words of this clause if he could give 
no reason against the adoption of the 
Amendment. He hoped the Committee 
would see the necessity of the Amendment, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was will- 
ing to postpone the clause. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he was 
anxious that the 6d. should be paid for 
the whole dond fide night watch. Perhaps 
the maximum number of men to receive 
it might be fixed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it might be better to consider whether any 
additional words were required in the 
clause. 

Lorp NAAS said, that as the clause 
now stood the whole of the constabulary 
might be paid this 6d. per night. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that Clonmel 
was practically unprotected during the 
night. 

Srrk HUGH CAIRNS said, that he 
hoped there would be no mistake, and that 
it was to be understood that the Govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility 
that the whole duties of the night watch 
should be efficiently discharged by the con- 
stabulary. With this understanding he 
was willing to accept the proposal of the 
Home Secretary that the point should be 
reserved for consideration. 

Lorp NAAS said, that perhaps it would 
be better to postpone the clause and bring 
up a new one on the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Superannuation, &c., of Con- 
stabulary.) 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
wished to ask if it were intended to super- 
annuate all the police in Belfast. Were 
any of them to be drafted into the general 
police force. It was objectionable to give 
compensation to such of them as were 
young men and fit for duty, and to charge 
such compensation on the local funds of 
Belfast. 

Str HUGH CAIRNS agreed that it 
was very hard the town should be bur- 
dened with providing compensation for a 
body of men many of whom were in the 
prime of life, and were willing to enter 
the constabulary force. It appeared that 
all these men, with the exception of fifteen, 
were under forty yearsof age. It also ap- 
peared that the objection to receive them 
into the constabulary was that a number 
of them were married, and that the con- 
stabulary only admitted a certain propor- 
tion of married men. He thought that 
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if these men were willing to go and live 
in barracks, the fact of their being married 
men ought not, under the circumstances, 
to prevent their admission into the consta- 
bulary. It might be said that the clause 
only permitted the Town Council of Bel- 
fast to grant superannuations, and did not 
compel them to do so. It was not likely, 
however, that the Town Council would 
turn off these men without some superan- 
nuation or allowance. The Commissioners 
advised that these men should be taken 
into the constabulary. He moved to add 
to the clause the following words :— 

“ Provided always, that, notwithstanding any 
regulation in respect of the appointment of con- 
stables to the constabulary force in Ireland, the 
Inspector General of the constabulary force in 
Ireland shall appoint to be constable in the last- 
mentioned force any constable of the said local 
police force whose age does not exceed forty 
years, and to whose conduct and character no fair 
objection can be made.” 


Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he would 
support such an addition. It was stated 
that there was a difficulty in filling up the 
constabulary force to the proper number, 
and if so that was an additional reason 
for filling up the deficiency by appoint- 
ing these men. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that many 
of these men were married, and the diffi- 
culty was that if they were sent to barracks 
in different parts of the country there 
would be no accommodation for their wives 
and families. Of course those who were 
eligible would enter the constabulary force 
if they pleased. Until within the last year 
or so there had been no superannuations 
of the police out of the borough rates of 
Belfast. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was of 
opinion that if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman read the Amendment again he 
would hardly think it right to press it. 
Many of the members of the local force 
might be unfit for the general constabu- 
lary in consequence of their want of suffi- 
cient height or sufficient strength. At all 
events, it was obvious that the matter 
could not be disposed of now, and without 
Notice. 

Mayor O'REILLY said, the Committee 
would probably. agree in the opinion that 
it was advisable in such cases to pursue 
the ordinary course and give due notice of 
Amendments. He agreed in the spirit of 
the Amendment, which was, that all eli- 
gible men of the Belfast local police force 
should be taken into the general consta- 
bulary of Ireland, so that they might not 
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be left with a claim for compensation for 
the remainder of their lives. He would 
suggest the insertion of the word “‘ may ” 
instead of “shall” in the Amendment, as 
some difficulty might be found in dealing 
with the cases of married men. 

Srm HUGH CAIRNS said, he was will- 
ing to adopt the word “ may” instead of 
** shall.’’ 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he was of opinion 
that the clause would not work. A ‘‘con- 
stable” was equivalent to a sergeant in 
the line, and it was proposed by this clause 
to enlist the privates in the local force as 
‘* constables ”’ into the constabulary. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, by the 
Amendment as it now stood the Inspector 
General would be authorized or obliged to 
place the men who were to be re-enlisted 
in ‘‘ the last-mentioned force ;’’ but that 
was the Belfast force. 

Lorpv NAAS said, it referred to the 
constabulary force in Ireland. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was ex- 
actly under the same impression as his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel), and 
that showed the necessity of giving notice 
of Amendments. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 

Clause 10 struck out. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. LANIGAN said, that in conse- 
quence of 300 additional constabulary 
being sent to the county of Tipperary 
several years back, the ratepayers had 
paid for their maintenance since then 
£90,000 and upward. It appeared that 
the Government had no power to with- 
draw that additional force unless memo- 
rialized so to do by the magistrates, and 
he therefore proposed the following new 
clause to give the power to the Govern- 
ment :— 

“ Whereas by the Act of 11 & 12 Vict. c. 72, s. 
5, it is enacted that in all cases where an addi- 
tional constabulary force shall have been certified 
by the magistrates of any county at large at any 
general or special sessions as now by law pro- 
vided to be necessary for the due execution of the 
law within such county, and shall be appointed in 
conformity with such certificate, from and after 
the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful for the 
lord-lieutenant or other chief governor or govern- 
ors to remove such additional police force whenever 
the said lord-lieutenant or chief governor or go- 
vernors shall consider such additional force no 
longer necessary for the due preservation of the 
peace in such county.” 


Mr. BRADY seconded the Motion. 
2K 
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Coronet FRENCH said, he thought that 
the proper persons to express an opinion on 
the subject were the magistrates, and the 
Lord Lieutenant in Dublin might not be 
so well able to judge of the expediency of 
retaining or withdrawing the additional 
police. The clause appeared to be a mere 
recital. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
the enactment of such a clause would be 
most objectionable. He admitted, how- 
ever, the grievance to a particular county, 
as that of Tipperary, of being burdened 
with a large force when the circumstances 
which had required its presence had 
passed away. The Government, however, 
would consider the matter with a view to 
providing a remedy for the evil complained 
of. He thought that where an additional 
force had been sent to a county on the 
requisition of the magistrates they should 
not be removed without their consent. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he thought it 
extraordinary that when the grievance was 
acknowledged the right hon. Gentleman 
should oppose the simple means proposed of 
remedying it. The clause only gave the 
Lord Lieutenant power to remove men from 
any county where they were no longer 
wanted. 

Mr. BRADY said, he coincided with 
the hon. Members for Cashel and Clonmel 
(Mr. Lanigan and Mr. Bagwell) in the 
necessity of this clause, ashe knew from 
experience the existence of the grievance 
it was proposed to remedy. The case was 
this. A certain number of agents who 
were, perhaps, magistrates, made them- 
selves so disagreeable as to induce a con- 
sciousness of their own personal danger. 
They therefore called upon their brother 
magistrates to join them in a requisition 
to the Lord Lieutenant to have an extra 
force of police sent down to their district. 
The police were accordingly sent down, 
not for the general protection of life and 
property, but to calm the apprehensions 
and give confidence to a few individuals 
who had made themselves obnoxious to 
some of the people. Now these police 
were often continued in the district long 
after their services were needed. It there- 
fore appeared to him to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to give the power proposed by the 
clause to the Lord Lieutenant or local 
authorities to remove this burden off the 

icular county. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he did not 
think it desirable to insert such a clause in 
the Bill. It appeared to him that the 
police ought not to be withdrawn from any 
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place without the consent of the magis- 
trates under whose authority they had 
been summoned. Where the magistrates 
were not agreed that the extra police sta- 
tions were unnecessary they ought not to 
be abolished; but the number of men 
might be reduced, as had recently been 
done in the county of Mayo. 

Mr. LANIGAN said, he would with- 
draw the clause. 


Schedule struck out. 


On Question that the preamble be agreed 
to, 

Str HUGH CAIRNS said, that he 
hoped the Government would consider the 
propriety of introducing into the constabu- 
lary force stationed in large towns and 
places asystem for distinguishing them by 
numbers on their uniforms or otherwise, 
by which the individuals of that force could 
be easily identified, as in London and other 
places. Within the last two weeks even 
eases had occurred in Ireland in which 
complaints had been made against certain 
members of that force for misconduct, but 
in consequence of the great difference of 
testimony as to their identity the magis- 
trates were in doubt how to act. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
matter should be referred to the Inspector 
General and considered. At the same time, 
it was fair to remember that the police in 
Cork and Galway were not distinguished 
by numbers, and no complaints had arisen 
on that score, 

Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 178.] 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
[rtt 113.] sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would ask the House, if they did not ob- 
ject to the principle of the Bill, to agree 
to its being now read a second time pro 


formd, as several clauses would have to be 


re-considered with reference to the dis- 
position of the funds of the Hospital. If 
the House would consent to adopt the 
course he proposed, the Government would 


| present the Bill for their consideration on 


a future day. He would not now enter 
upon the details, and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) had already explained the prin- 
ciple of the measure. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord Clarence Paget.) 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: I do not 
understand in what position I am placed 
by the proposition of the noble Lord. I 
am sorry my hon. Friend ( Mr. Childers) 
is not in the House, as there are several 
points on which I intended to ask for ex- 
planations with regard to the intentions 
of the Admiralty. I do not wish unfairly 
to delay the Bill, but I think I had better 
now state the points which I regard with 
doubt, and on which I desire to elicit 
from the Government some statement of 
what their intentions are. There are, no 
doubt, faults in the management of Green- 
wich Hospital which call for reform, and 
as this Bill professes to reform them, I 
suppose we ought not to object to it. On 
one point everybody is agreed: it is that 
the double government of Greenwich 
Hospital is bad, and no doubt my hon. 
Friend is right in putting an end to it. 
Another point is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to diminish the number of in- 
mates and increase the number of out- 
pensioners. I have no very strong opinion 
on that, but I believe from the inquiries 
I have made there is a general concur- 
rence on the subject, and I am willing 
to think the proposal is right. But it 
appears to me that the Admiralty is 
mistaken as to what will be the immediate 
effects of their proposal. They are to 
reduce the number to about 600, it being 
now about 1,400 ; but I believe this, upon 
their own showing, cannot take place until 
a considerable lapse of time. The pro- 
posal is to give out-pensions to all those 
not absolutely infirm and physically in- 
capable of leaving the Hospital, so that 
they may live with their own families. 
This is to be done by granting pensions 
of 5d. per day, to be raised to 9d. per 
day after seventy years of age. But at 
present there are money allowances—in 
addition to clothing, board, lodging, and 
all the comforts of the establishment—of 
3s., 48., and 5s. per week; and 5d. per 
day, according to Cocker, is just one 
penny less than the least of these sums. 
I have reason to believe that not more 
than 100—out of the 1,400 inmates—at 
the utmost will be willing to accede to 
the terms offered by the Government and 
become out-pensioners. The House will 
see that this raises an important question 
as to the future government of the Hos- 
pital, respecting which I am anxious to 
have some information from the Admi- 
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ralty: I find nothing in the Bill with 


regard to the future government of the 


Hospital. I may, perhaps, be told to look 
at the Report of the Committee, and that 
it is the intention of the Government to 
carry out its recommendations. I cannot 
help thinking it would have been better 
to have given the mode of government a 
place in the Bill, because that Report, 
although laid upon the table of the House, 
has no authority and gives no power. If, 
however, I am to draw my information 
on this point from the Report, I confess 
it involves me in serious doubt, if it be 
intended to place it on the same footing as 
Haslar and Netley, and to make it a mere 
hospital in the ordinary sense of the word 
for sheltering sick, wounded, or disabled 
sailors. This magnificent establishment 
has always been regarded by sailors who 
have served their country long and with 
distinction as a refuge for their old age ; 
but I understand you are to have no Go- 
vernor. That office, which has been so 
long an object of ambition to our naval 
heroes, is to be superseded by a captain 
superintendent with a staff. I confess 
that I regard this part of the scheme with 
very great doubt, and I should be glad to 
hear that the future government of the 
institution will be on a scale more con- 
sonant with what Greenwich Hospital has 
hitherto been. Another point on which 
I wish for information is the intention of 
the Government with regard to naval 
officers. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Wakefield says the Hospital was 
not intended for naval officers, and that 
naval officers ought not to be there. I 
cannot subscribe to that doctrine. I 
cannot conceive that by the words used 
in the charters naval officers are ex- 
cluded; but if it were so, I think by 
long prescription and long usage officers 
have a right to a place in Greenwich 
Hospital. I, for one, should deprecate 
any change which would deprive such a 
deserving class of men of the benefits of 
the establishment. The Bill on this point 
does not disclose the intentions of Govern- 
ment. [Lord Crarence Pacer: Look at 
Clause 5.] Yes; Clause 5 says that it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council 
to appoint and grant such pensions as she 
shall think fit to naval officers, &c., but 
Her Majesty had that power before, and 
the clause leaves the House in complete 
ignorance as to the intentions of the Ad- 
miralty on this subject. The Report of 
the Committee, however, proposes to add 
to the number of pensions seventy-eight 
2K 2 
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additional ones of £50, £65, and £80, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and to flag offi- 
cers £150 a year, as compensation for the 
rights which are to be abolished. It is a 
serious question whether the officers of the 
Royal Navy will consider that a satisfac- 
tory substitute for Greenwich Hospital. 
But if this plan is to be adopted and pen- 
sions substituted, I beg to remind the Ad- 
miralty that they have made a serious 
omission by leaving out all mention of the 
surgeons, and an important and growing 
class of naval officers, the engineers. So 
far as the plan of management of the pro- 
perty of the Hospital is revealed by the 
Bill, it appears to have been framed on 
the principle — “open your mouth, and 
shut your eyes, and see what the Admi- 
ralty will give you.” The Bill appeals 
everywhere to a degree of confidence in 
the Admiralty, which I am afraid this 
House has always been slow to entertain. 
I believe there is a necessity for reform, 
but it appears to me from this Bill as if 
the Admiralty had set to work heedlessly 
to alter everything; and with one single 
exception—that of a want of audit of ac- 
counts and a sufficient check on the ma- 
nagement—I am inclined to believe the 
management now is better than that which 
is proposed to take its place. It is now 
managed by Commissioners; but those 
Commissioners cannot take any important 
step without consent of the Board of Ad- 
miralty.. This Bill sweeps away Commis- 
sioners, Admirals, and Governors, and 
leaves nothing and nobody but a captain 
superintendent, who is to be an officer of 
the Admiralty under their control, and 
liable to be discharged at any moment. If 
that proposition be carried out, either the 
property will be administered by an irre- 
sponsible officer, or the whole management 
will be thrown into the hands of the Board 
of Admiralty, which is already overwhelm- 
ed with work. It would have been much 
better to have appointed a body of inde- 
pendent Commissioners acting under patent 
from the Crown, but subject to the check 
of the Admiralty; and I must confess 
that the sketch of government made by 
Sir Richard Bromley, at the request of the 
Duke of Somerset, was much better. I 
wish also to express some doubts as to 
Clause 20, which provides that the cost of 
managing the Schools and Hospital shall 
be defrayed out of the sums voted by 
Parliament for that purpose. Reading the 
words of the Bill with those in the Report 
of the Commission, I find that the expen- 
diture of the Hospital is to be included 
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every year in the Navy Estimates ; that 
the amount of that expenditure is to be 
voted out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
that the sum so advanced is to be repaid 
out of the revenues of the Hospital Estates, 
What possible reason can there be for this 
confusion of the expenditure of the Hospi- 
tal with that of the navy? The first duty 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty in moving the Naval Estimates 
will be to explain that the item under the 
head of “Greenwich Hospital” has no 
earthly connection with those Estimates. 
Then, again, why is this large sum to be 
paid in the first instance out of funds to 
be voted by Parliament for the purpose? 
why cannot Greenwich Hospital, with its 
enormous revenue, pay its own expenses? 
This expenditure will increase the Navy 
Estimates by about £150,000 a year, and 
on the other side the income, about 
£180,000 a year, will appear—a blunder- 
ing arrangement, which appears to me to 
be very likely to realize the fears expressed 
in the Minute of the Board of Admiralty 
of November 28, 1864, which says that— 

“‘On the one hand there will be a danger that 
property left for a special purpose will be merged 
into the general property of the nation, but on the 
other hand the expenditure will be subject to the 
revision of Parliament.” 


I quite admit that a full statement should 
be laid on the table of the House of the 
receipts and expenditure; but I feel that 
as the matter is now placed there is great 
danger of the confusion apprehended by 
the Board of Admiralty in 1864. I ask 
the House to give its serious attention to 
another point, and I take the first opportu- 
nity of laying it before them. The 13th 
clause professes to be a general clause, and 
it is so very general in its terms that I 
doubt very much if any hon. Member who 
reads it without being in the secret will 
understand what it means. It is one that 
does not generally find favour in this 
House, and the less it is resorted to the 
better. The clause, though the Govern- 
ment has not the candour to own it, is 
directed against one individual—namely, 
Sir Richard Bromley. It is not the time 
for me to enter into his case, because my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Morton Peto) has given notice of his 
intention to take an opportunity of bring- 
ing the treatment of Sir Richard Bromley 
in a specific form before the House ; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that this 
clause ought not to be allowed to remain 
in the Bill, and I hope the Government 
will in good time re-consider it. Serious 
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differences have arisen between Sir Rich- 
ard Bromley, and I will not say the 
Admiralty, because they have acted in a 
fair spirit in the matter, but between Sir 
Richard Bromley and the Treasury. These 
differences have raised a question of law, 
not as to whether he has been treated 
with generosity, but whether he has been 
treated legally, and the object of the 13th 
clause is to deprive him of any remedy he 
may have at law for the ill-treatment he 
believes himself to have received. 1 hope, 
however, that hon. Members of all parties 
will say that nothing of the kind ought 
to have been introduced into the Bill. Sir 
Richard Bromley is an eminent public 
servant, and his services have been frankly 
and fairly acknowledged by the Admiralty 
and the Treasury. My belief, in common 
with others, is, that the arrangement which 
has been made is not only ungenerous and 
inconsistent with a due regard for his 
public services, but that it is at variance 
with the law, and that it can be upset in 
our courts of justice. Whether he will 
resort to that remedy it is not for me to 
say; but I submit that the House ought not 
to allow a clause to be introduced into this 
Bill which will for one moment prejudice 
the right which every man thinks he has 
of redressing any grievance by appealing 
to the laws of his country. I am anxious, 
like many others, to see this noble charity 
placed on a proper basis, and I hope that 
what I have stated will be appreciated in 
the spirit in which I have made it. The 
observations I have made have not been 
dictated in any party spirit, but for the 
benefit of those who are the recipients of 
the charity. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had to express 
his gratification at the introduction of a 
Bill to deal with the gross abuses of Green- 
wich Hospital, shown to exist by the Re- 
port which was presented some time since to 
that House. It appeared that the number 
of seamen had been diminishing, while the 
expenses of the administration had been 
increasing, until at length every unfor- 
tunate seaman was condemned to suffer all 
the vexation and inconvenience of being in 
the Hospital at an expense to the charity of 
£60 or £70 a year, being double what he 
could live for in greater happiness and com- 
fort in another place. The Government 
had brought in a comprehensive measure 
for dealing with the abuses which struck 
at the root of the evil, but it was so com- 
prehensive that he wished to ask for some 
explanations of the measure. The Bill 
proposed to place the whole of the funds 
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of the Hospital under the entire control 
and management of the Admiralty. They 
were to have the discretionary power of 
appropriating the income for the benefit 
of the officers and seamen of Her Majesty’s 
navy. Some schemes had been laid on 
the table of the House, but the Admiralty, 
in the future administration of the affairs 
of the Hospital, might say that they would 
be guided by circumstances as they arose, 
and would regard those schemes as the 
views only of the moment. The main 
feature of the present scheme, it was 
said, was to bring back the Hospital to 
the original purposes for which the struc- 
ture was to be appropriated—namely, a 
place for the reception of persons disabled 
in body or in mind, and not to make it 
a mere asylum where the men were to 
live under a kind of semi-naval disci- 
pline. When it was said that this great 
charity was to be re-constituted upon an 
entirely new basis, he was entitled to ask 
the House to consider for what purposes 
it was originally founded. To ascertain 
what those purposes were they must look 
to the original charter and to the Acts 
which were passed before the completion 
of the building, or certainly before the 
dotation of the Derwentwater estates, 
which formed the principal part of the 
landed property now vested in the Hos- 
pital. They found that in the first in- 
stance the charity was established for 
the benefit of seamen in Her Majesty’s 
service, and he could not conceive by 
what rule of construction they applied 
the word seamen to officers, as was sug- 
gested by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich. Seamen alone 
were intended to be benefited by the first 
charter. [Sir Jonn Paxryeron: Are not 
officers seamen?] Officers were persons 
who commanded seamen, and the old 
charter showed what were called common 
seamen in contradistinction to officers. 
The year after the charter was granted 
an Act of Parliament was passed, which 
more particularly defined the purposes of 
the foundation, and extended its benefits 
to all seamen, both of the Royal and mer- 
cantile marine. The language was of the 
most comprehensive character, and in- 
cluded mariners, seamen, watermen, fish- 
ermen, bargemen, or seafaring men, who, 
by any wounds or other accidents, should 
be disabled for future sea service, and not 
able to maintain themselves comfortably ; 
and relief was also to be given to the 
children and widows. At that time there 
were no endowments and no funds for 
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keeping up the Hospital, and a provision 
was made whereby a deduction of 6d. was 
made from the pay of all seamen, whether 
serving the Crown or in any vessel what- 
ever belonging to any of the subjects of 
England or any of His Majesty’s domi- 
nions, which clearly showed that the be- 
nefits of the Hospital were to be applied 
to seamen of every kind. In 1697 an Act 
was passed which showed more conclu- 
sively that every kind of seaman was to 
partake of the benefits of the Hospital, 
and it directed, in order to prevent fa- 
vouritism and intrigues, that relief should 
be given to seamen according to their se- 
niority of registration. So that the seamen 
of the commercial marine were to have 
the preference over the seamen of the Royal 
Navy if they were older on the registry. 
Another Act was passed in 1723, whereby 
power was given to the Admiralty to 
select persons for the benefit of the Hos- 
pital. This was in time of war, and 
doubtless intended to give preference to 
those seamen who had suffered in the war. 
Those Acts were all passed before the 
Hospital was in working and efficient 
order. An Act was subsequently passed 
which modified the practice of taking the 
men from the register, and it was not 
considered as a necessary precedent for 
obtaining a pension. Therefore the ques- 
tion arose, what were the rights of the 
commercial navy to a participation in the 
benefits of Greenwich Hospital. Between 
140 and 150 years 6d. a month was ex- 
acted from the pay of the commercial navy 
towards supporting Greenwich Hospital, 
until from that and other sources it had 
accumulated a fund of £2,900,000. That 
sum was mainly made up from the 
contributions of the mercantile navy, 
and when the Admiralty proposed 
to sweep it away and place it at their own 
absolute disposal for the Royal Navy, it 
was but right that that House should in- 
quire whether some consideration ought 
not to be shown to the commercial marine 
of the country, and he thought that a very 
good opportunity offered for their doing 
some justice to that large body of deserv- 
ing men who had received but light treat- 
ment from the Admiralty. By the proposed 
arrangement there would be more room 
than would be required in Greenwich 
Hospital, and as that building should be 
kept in reserve for any future contingency 
he thought the Government would only be 
doing an act of justice to the mercantile 
marine if they appropriated a part of the 
building for the purposes of the present 
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inadequate and inconvenient floating Hos- 
pital in the River Thames. When he 
considered the want of such accommoda- 
tion, and that most of the sixpences were 
deducted from the bargemen and lighter- 
men of the River Thames, who were 
always ready to serve the navy, and in 
time of war provided many thousands of 
the finest men of the navy, he thought 
they had a claim which ought to be some- 
what respected by the Government before 
they appropriated in this sweeping manner 
the whole of the endowment for the benefit 
of the Royal Navy. The claims of the 
seamen ought to be respected when the 
Government were so sensitive about the 
claims of the officers of the navy. On 
what ground were these funds to be di- 
rected to the use of the officers of the 
navy? Why, because they had been em- 
ployed in mismanaging the institution, and 
had received the benefit of certain salaries 
and allowances. Now, he thought that 
the most shadowy claim that could be con- 
ceived. No doubt these officers might 
have had some claim if they had contributed 
their shillings or their pounds; but they 
had contributed nothing whatever out of 
their pay. He trusted that some assurance 
would be given that the unoccupied portion 
of the Hospital would be appropriated to 
the use of distressed seamen, and that 
some part of the funds would be appro- 
priated to the maintenance of a Hospital 
for the merchant seamen of the port of 
London. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the second reading 
of the Bill afforded a legitimate opportu- 
nity for making some observations on the 
faults of commission and omission in the 
Bill. He thought the observations of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
well deserving of consideration with re- 
spect to the claims of the merchant seamen 
on the funds of the Hospital, but the hon. 
Member had somewhat overstated the 
claims of that class of men. The hon. 
Member admitted that by the Act of 1834 
a charge of £20,000 a year had been 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund in lieu 
of the seamen’s sixpences, and conse- 
quently for thirty years they had not paid 
anything towards the Hospital. That re- 
duced their actual money claim to very 
narrow dimensions. But as the present 
was a great scheme for the re-constitution 
of the Hospital, he thought it worthy of 
consideration whether a portion of the 
benefits of the Hospital might not be 
extended to that body of men. He might 
be met by the objection that there were 
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no funds for the purpose. But if he could 
show that a large saving might be effected 
by the plan which he was about to sketch 
out, perhaps the House would be inclined 
to listen to his suggestions. There was 
one thing to which he entertained a strong 
objection. He saw in the Bill an unmis- 
takable attempt on the part of the Trea- 
sury to escape from the responsibility and 
obligations imposed upon it by law, and 
he thought that attempt ought to be 
strenuously resisted. It had been said 
that the Bill should be read by the light 
of the joint Report of the Committee, the 
Treasury, and the Commissioners of the 
Hospital. Now, as there was a great prin- 
ciple contained in the 35th clause, he 
wished to point out the objection which 
he entertained to it. The Treasury claimed 
£15 per head on the whole number of men 
between 600, the future maximum, and 
1,400, the present average of inmates— 
namely, 800. The sum so saved to the coun- 
try would ultimately reach the very large 
amount of £12,000 per annum. He could 
not understand why the Hospital should be a 
loser by every man who was discouraged, 
and in fact precluded, from entering it. 
The Treasury had always maintained that 
the country was a gainer upon each pen- 
sioner who entered the Hospital to the full 
extent of any pension to which he 
might have been entitled from the coun- 
try. But to save the amount of the 
pension to which the men had so become 
entitled at the expense of the Hospital 
funds was an unjust attempt at evad- 
ing an obligation, and so strongly did 
he feel this that it was his intention 
to move the omission of the clause, and 
take the sense of the House upon it. He 
would next refer to a subject which was 
not dealt with in the Report, and respect- 
ing which he hoped he should receive a 
satisfactory assurance from the noble 
Lord. He referred to the livings in the 
gift of the Greenwich Hospital trustees, 
and as all those livings were in the divi- 
sion of the county which he represented, 
he took an especial interest in that subject. 
He was bound to say, without passing any 
reflection upon the occupants of the liv- 
ings, who were exemplary men, that 
the principle on which they had been 
filled was not altogether a satisfactory 
one. They had hitherto been considered 
as places of retirement for the old chap- 
lains in the navy. Now, he did not 
think that a man who had spent the 
best portion of his life at sea was always 
the most competent to perform the paro- 
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chial duties of a remote district in a wild 
and mountainous region, cut off from that 
congenial society to which he had been 
accustomed, nor did he think such a cure 
an adequate reward for past services. 
Looking at the matter in either way, he 
should like to see these livings dealt with 
in a different manner. He thought they 
might be sold, and the purchase money 
applied to increasing the endowments, 
and providing a retiring fund for naval 
chaplains. There was one of these 
livings which stood on a totally differ. 
ent footing from the others. There were 
eight livings altogether in the gift of 
the trustees of Greenwich Hospital. 
Seven of them were situated in one par- 
ticular district— North Tyne. Inasmuch 
as the estates in which those seven livings 
were situated had been sold to the Duke 
of Northumberland no moral claim strictly 
attached to the Admiralty as landowners 
in respect to them. But in regard to one 
of them — Alston— their position was 
totally different. The trustees for the 
time being of the Hospital were the 
patrons of the living; they were the 
impropriators of all the tithes ; they were 
the owners of the royalties; they were the 
largest landed proprietors in that part of 
the country, and they derived an annual 
average income of something like £10,000 
from the mines alone. They were bound, 
therefore, by every imaginable tie, real 
and moral, to supply the spiritual wants 
of the population, who were the creators 
of their wealth. The principle of local 
claims had been admitted by Parliament, 
and forced upon the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the miserable 
position of the living of Alston, which 
place was the source of the mining wealth 
of the Hospital. The full income of the 
vicar was £191 a year, out of which 
he received from the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital the large sum of 
£12 13s. 13d. [Lord Crarence Pacer: 
And his half-pay.] Out of that living 
two ecclesiastival districts had been carved. 
The Incumbent of Garrygill had a salary 
of £90, of which Greenwich Hospital con- 
tributed £30. The Incumbent of Nent- 
head had an income of £110, of which £45 
was given by Greenwich Hospital, and £45 
by the London Lead Company. The whole 
amount paid by Greenwich Hospital towards 
the spiritual instruction of the district was 
very little more than £100. He thought 
he had stated quite sufficient to show that 
the amount contributed to the living of 
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Alston was far below what it ought to be. 
That district was a lead-mining country, 
and the occupation was an unhealthy 
one to the persons employed, and as 
the trustees were exempt from poor 
rates he thought that something more 
might be done for a population which con- 
tributed so materially to the resources ot 
the Hospital. He had some time ago 
stated the facts to the noble Duke now at 
the head of the Admiralty, and trusted 
that due attention would be paid to the 
subject. He could not concur in the alarm 
which was felt by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) respecting this Bill. 
The reasons which his right hon. Friend 
had urged against the Bill were the main 
grounds on which he (Mr. Liddell) had 
supported it. On looking into the affairs 
of Greenwich Hospital, he had come to the 
conclusion that everything there required 
reform. An enormous, princely revenue 
had been wasted in establishment charges 
and unnecessary expenditure, and not for 
the benefit of the sailors. His desire was to 
see the benefits of the institution extended 
so as to confer the greatest amount of good 
upon the sailor; and although some remorse 
might be felt at the idea of such a noble 


building being cut down to the level of 
a mere infirmary, he believed that a liberal 
scale of out-pension, which would enable 
the men to pass their days in their na- 
tive places with their families and amongst 
their early associations, would be preferred 
by them to their present magnificent 


but monotonous residence. On_ these 
grounds, although he reserved his right 
to move the rejection of the clause he 
had referred to in Committee, he did 
not intend to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL said, he thanked 
the right hon. Baronet opposite for having 
raised a discussion of the Bill on its second 
reading, because a most inconvenient prac- 
tice prevailed of reserving such discus- 
sions until the Motion for going into 
Committee, by which course important 
discussions were often evaded. The obser- 
vations which he wished to make had refer- 
ence to that part of the Bill which provided 
how the charities of the Hospital were to be 
expended. He did not deny that officers were 
seamen, but he asked whether the word 
seaman, as used in the charters, or in any 
Act relating to the Hospital, was ever in- 
tended to include officers? No doubt, 
Lord Nelson and Lord Cochrane were sea- 
men, but no one could suppose that it 
was ever intended to benefit them by that 
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charter. He thought all the charter meant 
was that seamen incapable of further 
service at sea were to be entitled to the 
benefit of the charter. He feared that, 
if a different construction prevailed, 
pensions might be granted out of funds 
intended originally for common sailors, 
to officers as well as to common sailors, 
and that this charity would follow the 
fate of other charities—the educational 
charities especially — originally intended 
for poor men’s sons—and be diverted from 
its original purpose to purposes for which 
it was never intended. If once they in- 
troduced the principle into this charity 
of granting pensions to officers out of funds 
unquestionably intended for sailors, they 
might depend upon it that, according 
to what had taken place in other cha- 
rities, great abuses would be the con- 
sequence. 

Apmirat WALCOTT deeply regretted 
that the situations of Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Hospital were to be 
abolished. Speaking from his own early 
recollections he knew that such offices 
were looked upon by the young men of 
the navy as encouragemente. The offices 
proposed to be abolished were important 
to the dignity of the Hospital as an asylum, 
and officers of the greatest reputation and 
gallantry had been selected to fill them. 
He might, without disrespect to others, 
instance Admirals Lord Hood, Sir Richard 
Keats, Sir Thomas Hardy, and the pre- 
sent possessor, Sir James Gordon. A 
painful feeling would be excited among 
the inmates if men of high character were 
displaced and were no longer to preside 
over them. He did not agree with those 
who thought that officers were not en- 
titled to share in the benefits of the 
Hospital. The Hospital was endowed in 
1694 by William and Mary, and in 1703 
the first hundred persons were admitted 
into it. That officers were entitled to share 
in its benefits was proved by an epitaph on 
an officer who died there of his wounds in 
1709— 

‘Here lies the body of Mr. Pearce Wetcu, 
Lieutenant of H.M. Ship Salisbury. In the 
year 1703, on the 10th of April, they engaged a 
part of the Dunkirk squadron, in which he lost 
his lower jaw and part of his tongue by a mus- 
quet ball, after which he lived six years, four 
months, and twelve days, by liquids only. He was 
First Lieutenant of the Royal Hospital at Green- 
wich, and died the 22nd day of August, 1709, 
aged 59 years. His appointment to Greenwich 
Hospital was in 1704, He died in 1709.” 


The Hospital had been endowed by 
Queen Anne, George I., and by George II., 
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and by the Royal Navy. Its land had 
largely increased, and its mortgages were 
now all paid off, with the exception of an 
annuity to a female of £1,000. It had 
been said that the navy had not contributed 
to the Hospital. The fact was that 5 per 
cent was paid by the navy on all prize 
money for the benefit of the Hospital, 
and there were certain men whose names 
were on a ship's books called widows’ men, 
all of whose pay and allowances went for 
the benefit of the Hospital. Up to 1819 
no less a sum than £400,000 had been 
paid to the Hospital as freight money. 
The sixpences of the merchant seamen did 
not amount to much. He could not un- 
derstand, therefore, why naval officers 
should not be admitted to the benefits of 
the charity. The benefits of it ought to 
be given to those who were wounded or 
maimed, or unfit for service at sea. It 
was desired by the Government to turn 
this magnificent asylum—the admiration 
of the whole world—into an infirmary 
like Haslar Hospital. The men who went 
to Haslar returned, when they were able, 
to their profession; but Greenwich Hos- 
pital was intended for those who could 
never return to their profession. It was 
not an infirmary, but an asylum for old 
and meritorious seamen. He hoped he 
should not live to see it converted into an 
infirmary. The noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had told them that it 
was intended to reduce the establishment 
to 600 men. It now contained 1,400 men. 
Unless larger pensions were granted they 
never would get many of these 1,400 to 
leave the Hospital. These men were pro- 
vided with clothing, with food in abun- 
dance, and with nurses; and if they left 
the Hospital how could it be known whe- 
ther or not they would be provided with 
all these things? If they were allowed 
to return to the Hospital his objection to 
the Bill would be in some degree miti- 
gated, but if they were not allowed to 
return a great injustice would be done to 
them. He was himself earnestly devoted 
to his profession, and should ever deplore 
the day when the magnificent asylum of 
Greenwich should be converted into an 
infirmary. 

Mr. HOWARD said, he could confirm 
the remarks of the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) as to the 
bad condition of the parishes from which 
the Greenwich Hospital estate derived its 
revenues. In Alston, a parish of more 
than 30,000 acres, and with 6,000 people, 
chiefly employed in lead mining, only 
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£100 a year was given out of the estate 
to the vicar and towards the two chapels 
there. Yet this parish, in which few people 
of position or property were to be found, 
produced £8,000 to the Hospital. This was 
a very inadequate provision for the clergy, 
especially as the livings were otherwise 
wretchedly provided for; and he hoped 
that out of the revenues of this great 
estate something more would be done 
to amend the condition of the incum- 
bents. 

Mr. INGHAM, as a Member of the 
Royal Commission, said, he was of opinion 
that, though the words bearing on this 
point were general, the benefits of the 
charity were intended not for the merchant 
service but only for seamen in service 
under the Crown. That officers were not 
admissible was proved by the history of 
the Hospital. No doubt many had lived 
and died there, but they had been em- 
ployed in the government of the Hospital. 
The fact that officers were not intended as 
objects of the charity seemed proved con- 
clusively by one of the old rules, that if a 
seaman was promoted as master’s mate he 
should be entitled to admission notwith- 
standing such promotion. He thanked 
the Government for the Bill. He heartily 
approved of the abolition of the system of 
double government, and had no doubt that 
by unity of action much good would be 
effected. He was satisfied that the allow- 
ing of pensioners to live amongst their 
friends would result in an increase of their 
comforts. He could not, however, but 
regret the superannuation of the Governor, 
because it would have given him great 
satisfaction to see some distinguished 
officer residing at the Hospital. 

Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, that the House 
was much indebted to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Pakington) for bringing 
forward this subject. The fact that eight 
officers were selected out of the first 100 
persons upon whom the advantages of the 
Hospital were conferred proved that officers 
were intended to share in the benefits of 
the institution. He should like, however, 
to know from his hon. Friend whether the 
officers who he stated were to be liberally 
compensated were to be placed in their 
former position on the Navy List. Officers 
of all ranks had been in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and had subsequently by leave gone 
on the active list. Among the most famous 
examples were Lord Rodney and Captain 
Cook, the great circumnavigator of the 
globe. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
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ask the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) a 
question with reference to the medical 
officers. The Commissioners in their Re- 
port stated that there was one branch of 
the establishment in which no reformation 
was required—the medical branch. He 
would ask, therefore, how it was that medi- 
cal officers in the navy were excluded from 
participation in good service pensions ? 
Mr. CHILDERS said, that almost every 
part of this proposal had been criticized, 
although perhaps the suggestions were as 
varied as they were numerous. He would, 
however, endeavour to answer each of the 
objections which had been urged against 
this scheme. With respect to the classes 
by whom the benefits derived from the 
Hospital funds would be enjoyed, the 
present condition of things would remain 
as nearly as possible unaltered. As mer- 
chant seamen had, with a few exceptions, 
which he would explain, never enjoyed 
the benefits of the Hospital, they did not 
propose to extend its advantages any fur- 
ther in that direction. The general prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to maintain the 
existing proportion between the different 
classes of officers and men for whom the 
institution had become available; but, at 
the same time, to extend its benefits 
among those classes by a more judicious 
and economical system of management. 
The present number of in-pensioners was 
about 1,000; and he believed that the coun- 
try generally, while he was sure that the 
navy itself, would prefer that that number 
should be increased to 5,000 or 6,000 out- 
pensioners. They purposed acting on the 
assumption that Greenwich Hospital was 
intended, so far as the building was con- 
cerned, to be for the future an asylum for 
infirm, helpless, and wounded seamen, and 
that seamen were not necessarily entitled 
to be received as inmates merely because 
they were in receipt of pensions, and be- 
cause they were unfit for longer service at 
sea. Starting on that assumption, their 
endeavour would be to apply the funds of 
the institution in the most economical way 
for the general benefit of the navy ; at the 
same time, taking care not to disturb the 
existing balance of affairs between the 
Treasury and the Hospital. Having thus 
stated the general object which they pro- 
posed carrying out, he would proceed to 
bring under the notice of the House more 
specifically the manner in which that 
object was to be effected. Taking their 
past experience for guidance, they in- 
tended providing for as many infirm, 
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helpless, and wounded seamen as they 
might reasonably expect would require 
relief. Last year there were in the Hos- 
pital between 300 and 400 seamen of this 
class, and at the present moment th 
numbered somewhat over 400. They had 
therefore provided for 600, and that pro- 
vision they deemed to be ample. The 
other men, who were not infirm or help- 
less, would be much better in their own 
homes than within the walls of the Hos. 
pital. The gallant Admiral (Admiral 
Walcott) had asked if the present in- 
mates, after accepting the out-pension, 
might afterwards return to the Hospital, 
and the reply he had to make to that 
question was this — they could return if 
they became infirm and helpless or re- 
quired medical relief. They would give 
up the out-pension and be admitted. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: Would the 
out-pensioners be at liberty to return if 
they desired ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: They would not 
unless they were fit subjects for the Hos- 
pital; they must be either wounded, 
maimed, infirm, or helpless. 

Apmrrat WALCOTT said, that was 
precisely what he wished. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was exceed. 
ingly glad he had satisfied the gallant 
Admiral on that point. The next question 
was as to the mercantile navy. He was 
a little surprised at the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell), but he might set against them 
those of the opposite extreme, which had 
recently been several times urged in The 
Times newspaper. However, he proposed 
to take the golden mean, which, perhaps, 
best suited that House. If by a total 
change of policy they threw on the 
Treasury an increased charge in conse- 
quence of the non-surrender of the out- 
pension, it was only just that they should 
compensate the Treasury as far as they 
could for the loss sustained. The Treasury 
took the charge at £15 per head, and in 
justice he did not think they could aban- 
don their reasonable claim to compensa- 
tion. But it must not be supposed that 
merchant seamen had no advantages from 
the Hospital. At the present moment the 
men were in receipt of very considerable 
benefits. First of all their children were 
admitted to the schools. In the second 
place a sailor who had joined the navy— 
supposing he came within the rule as to 
Greenwich Hospital—if he was wounded 
or maimed or became helpless he would 
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then and there be entitled to the whole 
benefits of the Hospital. Besides, by a 
recent rule the benefits of Greenwich 
Hospital were granted to the members 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, either after 
belonging to it ten years, or after having 
served three years in the navy. With 
respect to merchant seamen, it was clear 
that Greenwich Hospital had never been 
intended asa retreat for them. The char- 
ter distinctly laid it down that those 
coming within the benefits of the Hos- 
pital must be ‘seamen serving on board 
the ships or vessels belonging to the 
Royal Navy,” or “by reason of age, 
wounds, or other disabilities incapable of 
‘ further service at sea, and unable to 
maintain themselves.’”’ The words of the 
charter were these— 

“ Whereas it is our Royal intent and purpose 
to erect and found an hospital within our manor 
of East Greenwich, in our county of Kent, for 
the relief and support of seamen serving on board 
the ships or vessels belonging to the Navy Royal 
of us, our heirs, or successors, or employed in our 
or their service at sea, who by reason of age, 
wounds, or other disabilities shall be incapable 
of further service at sea, and be unable to main- 
tain themselves, and for the sustentation of the 
widows and the maintenance and education of the 
children of seamen happening to be slain or dis- 
abled in such sea service; and also for the fur- 
ther relief and encouragement of seamen and 
improvement of navigation.” 


The Act which appropriated the income 
of the Derwentwater estates to Greenwich 
Hospital, in 1735, was no less distinct 
and decisive. After detailing the attain- 
der, the Act proceeded in par 2— 


“ And it is hereby further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all sums of money, collect- 
ed and received by the respective receivers of the 
rents and profits of the said premises so forfeited 
and vested in His Majesty aforesaid which were 
not paid into the receipt of the Exchequer on or 
before the 25th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord, 1735, and all arrears of rents and profits of 
the same premises, due and owing from the seve- 
ral farmers, tenants, and occupiers of any part 
or parts thereof at or on the said 25th day of 
March, 1735, and all the rents, issues, and profits 
of the said premises which shall from and after 
the said 25th day of March, 1735, grow, accrue, 
or become due and payable for and during His 
Majesty’s said estate and interest in the said pre- 
mises (subject in the first place to the payment 
of the said annuity of £100 a year as the same 
shall grow due, and of all principal and interest 
due and to grow due upon the several incum- 
brances hereinbefore mentioned), shall be issued 
and applied, and are hereby appropriated and 
applied to the uses and for the purposes fol- 
lowing—that is to say, in the first place for and 
towards the finishing and completing the building 
of the said Royal Hospital for seamen at Green. 
Wich, and after the building of the same Royal 
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Hospital shall be completed and finished for and 
towards the support of the said Royal Hospital 
for the better maintenance of the seamen of the 
said hospital, worn out and become decrepit in 
the service of their country.” 

That description applied to the navy, and 
to the navy only. But the Merchant 
Seamen’s Fund Act of 1747 was still 
stronger on the point. The preamble of 
that Act was perfectly precise on the 
subject, for, after reciting all the Acts 
with respect to Greenwich Hospital, it 
used these words— 

“ And whereas the said hospital is not capable 

to receive nor the income thereof sufficient to 
provide for the seamen in the service of the 
Royal Navy who are wounded, maimed, or worn 
out by age, or otherwise entitled to the benefits 
thereof, so that the seamen in the merchants’ 
service maimed and disabled in fight have seldom, 
if ever, been admitted into the said hospital, 
though entitled thereto, and proper objects of 
charity. And whereas there is no provision at 
all made by either of the said Acts for such sea- 
men in the merchant service as are maimed or 
disabled by accidental misfortune, or for those 
worn out by age, or for the widows or children 
of such men as shall be killed, slain, or drowned in 
the said service.” 
It was therefore distinctly recited in that 
Act of 1747 that no provision had been 
made for any merchant seaman unless he 
was maimed or disabled in fight repelling 
the enemy. That was conclusive on the 
subject. He might also cite the Out- 
pension Act of 1762. The preamble of 
that Act was in these words— 

“ Whereas by several Acts of Parliament, sun- 
dry estates, rents, and sums of money are granted 
and specially appropriated for and towards the 
finishing and completing the building of the Royal 
Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, and for and 
towards the maintenance of the seamen in the 
said Hospital worn out and become decrepit in 
the service of their country.” 

He might also refer to the very interesting 
debate which took place on this subject 
in May, 1834. Mr. Lyall said— 

“Merchant seamen were zealously excluded 
from the benefit of Greenwich.” 


Mr. George Frederick Young said— 

“The Act of William III. was an unjust one, 
and it was the duty of the Llouse to redress the 
wrong committed under its sanction. In Green- 
wich Hospital merchant seamen had no interest 
at all.” 

Mr. Poulett Thompson observed — 

“It had been said merchant seamen were not 
benefited, but what quibbling was that when after 
one day’s service in the navy they had a title to 
the Hospital ?” 

Lord Sandon also said— 

‘* Merchant seamen had no interest in the ont, 
or at best so remote an interest that they co 
not comprehend it.” 
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On that ground—that they had no interest 
in the Hospital—the demand for the mer- 
chant seamen’s sixpences was abolished, 
and a contribution from the Treasury sub- 
stituted. That was perfectly conclusive 
on the subject that merchant seamen had 
no claim whatever on the funds of the 
Hospital unless wounded or hurt in re- 
pelling the enemy. He might go further, 
and say that Parliament should pause 
before it gave merchant seamen a title to 
be maintained in their old age by the 
public. They were not dealing with 
50,000 or 60,000, but with about 300,000 
sailors, and if they laid down the rule 
that seamen of the merchant service were 
entitled to maintenance in their old age 
at the public expense, there would be no 
end to the claims they would have to meet. 
As well might spinners or weavers or 
any other class demand a similar provision. 
It was quite a different question whether 
a portion of Greenwich Hospital might or 
might not be applied temporarily to their 
benefit; although on that point he de- 
clined giving any positive opinion. He 
had very strong doubts whether such an 
arrangement would not be objectionable; 
but that was a different question from 
what they were now discussing. The 
regulations as to the admissions to the 
Hospital would remain in statu quo. The 
right hon. Baronet said the arrangement 
as to the Vote for the Hospital in connec- 
tion with the expenditure was a clumsy 
one, but he did not see how it could be 
altered. It was a wise principle that the 
money to be expended on the navy in the 
form of pensions should come within the 
view of Parliament; and, though the 
process might be complicated under which 
expenditure from separate funds should 
be provided by the Votes of the House, it 
was a sound arrangement, which he hoped 
to be able to justify in Committee. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) 
objected to the 13th clause as affecting a 
particular person, which he said the Admi- 
ralty had not the candour to own. The 
effect of the 13th clause was that any 
person who might be employed in the Hos- 
pital or receiving a salary there, and who 
might also be in the receipt of a superan- 
nuation, should be entitled to receive the 
same amount that he at present received 
from his emoluments and superannuation 
combined. That clause, he believed, 
would be found only to apply to one 
person, and, therefore, if the right hon. 
Gentleman raised the specific point in 
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Committee the Government would be 
prepared to state how the clause would 
affect the interests of that person. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed a 
doubt whether the in-pensioners would 
take advantage of the option to be offered 
under the Bill, but a pensioner of the 
Hospital who now surrendered 10d. or 1s, 
a day would be entitled under the new 
scheme to, if above seventy years of age, 
9d. per day additional, and if over fifty- 
five to 5d. a day; and under a clause 
of the Bill, in consideration of certain 
gratuities they now received, the in- 
come of some of the pensioners would 
amount to 2s.a day. He could not but 
think that many pensioners would prefer * 
these out-pensions to remaining in the 
Hospital. He had been inundated with 
letters from pensioners and sailors from 
all parts of the kingdom, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that they were satis- 
fied with the new scheme, and that so far 
as the word ‘‘ popular” could be used in 
such a matter the recommendations of the 
Admiralty were popular in the navy. The 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell) had asked whether the Admiralty 
proposed to carry out the recommendations 
of the Commissioners in regard to the 
sale of the livings of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal. There had not been time to pre- 
pare a clause on this subject, but he 
intended to move that the Bill be com- 
mitted at once pro forma, and he would 
introduce clauses providing that these 
livings should ultimately be sold. The 
proceeds would be divided into two funds 
—one to improve the retirement of naval 
chaplains, and another to be applied to 
increase the value of the livings, some of 
which were very ill-endowed. The hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Angerstein) 
had asked whether the present officers of 
the Hospital who were lieutenants and 
commanders would not be allowed to go 
back to the active list and to get the 
benefit of a rise to higher rank. He 
thought that the officers ought to elect one 
of two things. The Admiralty were going 
to give them every shilling they now re- 
ceived from the Hospital, and those who 
now received payment subject to the per- 
formance of any duties would be exonerated 
from those duties. The House would not 
have approved a scheme which gave these 
officers all their present emoluments and 
also all the privileges of the active list. 
That would be a most outrageous and ex- 
travagant proposition, and one which the 
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Government were not prepared to make. 
The hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Mr. Hennessy) had truly stated that the 
medical officers had been favourably re- 
ported upon by the Commissioners, and 
the Admiralty were not going to take 
away any part of their employment. On 
the contrary, they would probably be 
more fully occupied than at present. But 
that was no reason for giving more pen- 
sions to that class. As to the number of 
additional officers who were to receive out- 
pensions, he would state that while they 
were going to provide out-pensions for 
5,000 seamen, the total number of addi- 
tional officers who would receive a similar 
benefit would be only seventy-eight, from 
captains downwards, and ten flag officers. 
That proposition was not at any rate un- 
just to the men, and if any complaints at 
all were made he rather expected it would 
be said that the Government had not made 
sufficient provision for the officers. He 
had also been asked whether the Govern- 
ment did not intend to maintain the posts 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor of 
the Hospital. Now, he trusted that the 
House would resist the idea of maintaining 
these sinecures at Greenwich, and appoint- 
ing a Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
who had nothing to do but fly their flag 
there. It was the very principle of the 
Bill to replace a most expensive staff by 
the staff actually required for the active 
business of the Hospital, and to employ 
the money so saved in increasing out- 
pensioners of the Hospital. If that prin- 
ciple of the Bill were broken into in the 
case of one sinecure, it would be difficult 
to resist others. He was happy to assure 
the hon. and gallant Admiral, however, 
that the present Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor would not be disturbed, and 
that the flag of the former would remain 
flying during the life of that very distin- 
guished officer. There was no Amend- 
ment to the second reading, and he trusted 
that the Bill would be read a second time 
unanimously and discussed in a friendly 
spirit in Committee. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know whether the expenditure 
would be provided by Parliament out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and what would 
be the future government of the Hospital? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the ex- 
penditure of the Hospital would come 
under the review of Parliament annually 
by being voted in the Estimates and re- 
paid to the Consolidated Fund out of the 
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Hospital income. In regard to the future 
government of the Hospital, he believed 
it would be precisely the same as at 
Haslar. There would be a Captain or 
Admiral Superintendent, and three or four 
Lieutenants for discipline. All the ap- 
pointments would be staff appointments, 
and held for the usual short period. 

Stk JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the Government were abont to admi- 
nister the funds of Greenwich Hospital on 
a better system than that in use at pre- 
sent. The origin of the Hospital was in 
the charitable feelings of the Sovereign of 
the day. The country had enjoyed a large 
amount of credit for its cheap philan- 
thropy, though it had never given anything 
to its funds. When they were making 
new arrangements the claims of the mer- 
chant seamen, who contributed their six- 
pences, ought not to be ignored. In the 
first American war the merchant seamen 
were pressed into the service, but in many 
instances the whole of their services were 
lost so far as any claim of a pension was 
concerned. They had now the Naval 
Reserve, and the men who served in it 
ought to get a portion of the benefits to 
be derived from the Hospital. The funds 
had principally been made up from 
Chatham Chest, the percentage on freights, 
merchant seamen’s sixpences, dead men’s 
effects, &c. The hon. Gentleman had 
quoted the Act of Parliament of 1747, and 
the original charter, to show that merchant 
seamen were not included in the original 
design. But different circumstances had 
since occurred, and it would have been a 
wise plan to give merchant seamen a share 
in the benefits, since they had for 130 years 
paid their sixpence a month to the Hos- 
pital. They ought to transfer the estab- 
lishment of the Dreadnought to Green- 
wich Hospital. They were not likely to 
return to the monastic system, which was 
very properly to be done away with, and 
they would have ample room for the in- 
firmary in Greenwich Hospital; and he 
did not see why that infirmary should not 
embrace the merchant service as well as 
the Royal Navy. They had at Greenwich 
Hospital—he would not say one of the 
most distinguished officers, but the most 
distinguished officer in the navy—one of 
the heroes of the Nile, who in two single 
actions had captured his ship, and who 
was one of the last of the heroes of the 
late war. Their admirals of the fleet had 
not seen anything like the service which 
Sir James Gordon had seen, and it would 
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be a just tribute if they created him an 
admiral, to preside over that establish- 
ment. When the Bill went into Com- 
mittee he should move aclause that, in 
the declining years of his life, some sub- 
stantial recognition of his services be 
made. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
— 179]; re-committed for Thursday 8th 
une. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS (RETIRING 
PENSIONS) BILL—{Bu 133.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
he begged, on the part of the gentlemen 
affected by the Bill, to recognize the in- 
terest taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) in the colonial service, as 
indicated by that measure. ‘The Bill was 
a step in the right direction, although as 
it stood it did not meet the real require- 
ments of the case and would not work. 
In introducing such a measure the first 
object should be to make it a measure 
which should give, if not universal, at 
any rate general satisfaction to the service, 
and not one the benefits of which would 
be confined to a very small part of it. 
These gentlemen were sent out to fill high 
and important posts, often in unhealthful 
climes. They were not merely colonial 
officers, but were the immediate represen- 
tatives of the Sovereign, and after twelve 
or eighteen years’ service, upon salaries 
out of which it was impossible for them 
to do justice to their position and save a 
sixpence, they returned home to be thrown 
upon the world penniless unless they hap- 
pened to have private fortunes. The Bill 
required an active service of eighteen years 
from a Colonial Governor before he could 
receive a pension. In other words, he 
must have held three separate Govern- 
ments. But at the present moment he 
believed there were not more than two 
officers in the service who would receive 
any advantage from the measure if that 
condition were insisted upon. One dis- 
tinguished officer had served seventeen 
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years and two months, and he would be en- 
tirely shut out. Colonial Governments were 
generally granted for six years, and it was 
very difficult to obtain three in succession. 
Moreover, where three were obtained it 
was still difficult to make out the eighteen 
years, because something or other perhaps 
occurred which caused a Governor to be 
recalled a year or two before his full term, 
and if he had served but sixteen years 
when he came back he would not be en- 
titled toa pension. He certainly thought 
the term ought to be fixed at twelve years, 
and that after such a period of service as 
that it was neither to the credit nor the 
dignity of this country that a Colonial 
Governor should be left without the means 
of support, unless he possessed a private 
fortune, which might not be the case. But 
these gentlemen would be satisfied if the 
right hon. Gentleman wonld fix the term 
at fifteen years, which would generally 
cover the time represented by three dis- 
tinct appointments. Another provision of 
the Bill was that no Colonial Governor 
should be entitled to a pension until he 
was sixty years of age. That rule was, 
he knew, based upon the principle adopted 
in the Civil Service ; but an officer of the 
Civil Service received regular employment 
till he was sixty, whereas a Colonial Go- 
vernor, after holding three appointments, 
depended upon the will of the Secretary 
of State whether he obtained further em- 
ployment or not. Supposing a man to 
have been sent out at thirty to his first 
Colonial Governorship, and to have served 
eighteen years mostly in sickly climates, 
he would return home at forty-eight years 
of age. He might ask for another Go- 
vernorship and happen to be refused it; 
and then he would have to walk up and 
down the street waiting for his pension 
for another twelve years until he was 
sixty. He would suggest, therefore, that 
instead of sixty the age should be fixed 
at fifty, always providing that up to sixty 
the officer should be required to accept 
employment if it were offered to him. 
Another provision of the Bill was that 
where any officer had administered the 
government of any colony or colonies, and 
had also been employed in the permanent 
service of Her Majesty, but was not en- 
titled to a pension under the preceding 
clauses of the Bill, the number of years 
passed in such Colonial Governments should, 
for the purpose of computing any super- 
annuation allowance to be granted to him 
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taken to have been passed in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty. Let them omit 
the word “permanent” from that clause 
and not cast a slur on the colonial civil 
service, time spent in which ought to be 
allowed to count. He would suggest in 
Committee a modification of the clause. 
He saw the other day in that great in- 
fluential organ of public opinion Zhe Times 
of the 12th inst., a very able article on 
that subject, from which he would take the 
liberty of quoting the following passage :— 


“ Now, doubtless, this scheme has been copied 

from the English Superannuation Act. But, as 
you will see, the cases are not analogous. The 
civil servant in England, whether in the Treasury, 
the Admiralty, or the Foreign Office, is during 
his whole period of service in the receipt of a 
salary—a salary, too, which is continually in- 
creasing with the duration of his employment. 
He receives this up to the moment when his pen- 
sion becomes due. The salary and the pension, 
so to speak, coalesce. He knows no interme- 
diate condition between that of full pay and pen- 
sion. But the case of a Colonial Governor is 
wholly different. He is appointed for six years. 
When the six years are over he is not sure of 
being appointed to another Government. He has 
no absolute right or claim to such a re-appoint- 
ment.” 
The writer went on very forcibly to point 
out the loss in most cases to which the 
Colonial Governor had to submit. Well, 
then, at a time when the colonies were 
attracting so much public attention, when 
their relations with us were becoming so 
much more difficult to maintain, and when 
almost the only possible link of connection 
was the appointment of the Governors, it 
was of the utmost importance in introduc- 
ing a measure of this kind to satisfy the 
just demands of those officers. It was a 
disgrace to this country that a distinguished 
officer like Sir Francis Head should be able 
to say— 

“In short, my deliberate opinion about colonial 
service is this :—The public, in this department, 
is the worst master a man worth anything can 
have, Under the present system there is no 
career, properly so called, and an able man who 
devotes himself to the colonies makes a great and 
serious mistake. It may be, in many cases, that 
aman cannot help himself; but I speak of those 
who have an opportunity of advisedly selecting 
their line of life. It is not a comfortable reflec- 
tion, after spending the best part of one’s life in 
the public service, to find that the provision 
thought equitable in other cases is denied spe- 
cially in yours. Whether a man can or cannot 
do without it, there must be a certain bitterness 
of feeling generated by the contrast.” 


Well, that was the feeling which prevailed, 
and which was represented in the great 
organ of public opinion. It was stated in 
The Times not very long ago, that— 
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“ The colonial pay for all grades and depart- 

ments is so small that it is almost impossible to 
save anything, and few men come home without 
getting into debt or encroaching on their private 
fortune.” 
It was the knowledge of this which 
had induced his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cardwell) to bring in the Bill. He knew 
a case, and his right hon. Friend also 
knew it, of a man of distinction whose 
salary in a climate not very good was only 
£500 a year. What could such a man 
representing his Sovereign save out of 
£500 a year? Salaries, which at one 
time were £5,000 a year and more, had 
been reduced to £1,000, £2,000 or £3,000. 
Seeing that greater efficiency had been 
shown in no other service, when a Bill 
was introduced with a view of granting 
pensions to Colonial Governors whose 
salaries had been reduced to the lowest 
point, it should have been of such a nature 
as to give satisfaction, while it did not 
call upon the House to give its assent to 
anything which should appear to be ex- 
aggerated. At all events, he would say, 
let justice be done to gentlemen who had 
done such services to their country. 

Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought that there were many defects in 
this Bill, In his opinion it was far too ex- 
clusive, It proposed only to reward offi- 
cers who had passed almost their lives in 
filling these offices. It was not a continuous 
service, and a man might serve here and 
there and have great intervening periods 
between his different appointments, which 
would deprive him of a pension; and 
therefore he thought that the Bill would 
not give that satisfaction to gentlemen in 
this service that it was desirable they 
should feel. He was greatly disap- 
pointed that the Bill confined pen- 
sions exclusively to cases of length of ser- 
vice. The House should consider how 
appointments of this kind were made, and 
that they were different from the rest of 
the Civil Service appointments. The gen- 
tlemen in question were selected exclu- 
sively at the discretion of the Colonial 
Minister, and he might or might not con- 
tinue to employ them. He (Sir William 
Jolliffe) could not see why the Minister’s 
discretion should be exercised only in this 
way, nor why in the case of great and 
distinguished services he should not have 
the power to recompense those services. 
He had the honour last year to bring be- 
fore the House the case of Sir Francis 
Head, who many years since rendered ser- 
vices to this country which were quite un- 
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paralleled, and who had for all those years 
been deprived of any compensation for 
such services. He had been without em- 
ployment and without reward. He gave 
up an appointment of £1,000 and accepted 
the Governorship of Canada at a moment’s 
notice. He (Sir William Jolliffe) was 
quite satisfied that if the way in which 
Sir Francis Head left the service was 
thoroughly sifted, the whole world would 
acknowledge that he had been treated in 
a manner that was not creditable to the 
country, which he had served so well. 
Last year, he (Sir William Jolliffe) made 
some observations upon this matter, which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) very 
kindly considered; and, among other things, 
he had urged that a Bill like this should 
contain provisions to meet this particular 
case. His right hon. Friend made some 
observations as to granting pensions for 
distinguished services where the length of 
time had not been served; and this had 
raised his hopes in reference to Sir Francis 
Head. This gentleman had received the 
highest possible testimonials from Lord 
Durham and many other distinguished 
persons, showing that his case was one 
that merited consideration. He (Sir Wil- 
liam Jolliffe) had written to him asking 
his permission to read to the House a 
letter which he had been so kind as to 
address to him, and which letter described 
the case. Sir Francis, after making some 
comments upon a speech of Mr. Cardwell, 
delivered on the 11th July, 1864, said— 


“In the printed Bill now before the House of 
Commons this morning, no such provision exists ; 
and as no one can be more desirous than I am 
to uphold the monarchical principle that a reward 
for public services can emanate solely from the 
Minister of the Crown, I feel that the only course 
I have to pursue is, without a moment’s delay, to 
request you to be so good as to state in the House 
of Commons, in my behalf, that in perfect good 
humour, and without the smallest complaint, I 
bow to the adverse decision of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment, which excludes me in my 73rd year 
from any portion of the rewards proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to be given retrospectively 
to the bygone services of other Colonial Governors. 

“* Although I clearly see that it was quite right 
to omit in this Bill the intended clause in favour 
of short ‘ distinguished services,’ which, to colonial 
secretaries, would always be difficult, as well as 
invidious, to define ; yet, I feel that a short special 
clause, authorizing the Colonial Minister to weigh 
my services, instead of measuring them, might, 
without very much injury to the public service, 
have been introduced. For if, without troops, I 
repelled the invasion of Canada quickly, is it not 
rather hard that I should be excluded from reward, 
simply for the reason that I was not long enough 
about it? And is it not harder still that Parlia- 
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Act,’ should now proceed to pass a ‘ Colonial Go. 
vernors’ Pension Act,’ deliberately excluding me, 
who suppressed rebellion, from the indemnifica- 
tion they awarded to those who committed re. 
bellion ? 

“Lastly, while the President of the United States, 
at this moment, is expounding, as a republican 
doctrine, that ‘though murder is a crime, arson 
is a crime, yet that the greatest of all crimes is 
treason,’ is it not rather strange that the monar- 
chical Parliament of Great Britain should, by two 
separate enactments, not only pardon, but reward 
the Queen’s enemies in Canada ; and, on the other 
hand, neglect one who, by obediently giving up 
an appointment of £1,000 a year, has literally 
sacrificed £27,000, by successfully defending, as 
ler Majesty’s representative, in that remote 
region, her laws, her territory, and her people ? 

“It is possible history may argue that I have 

been, by my country, roughly dealt with. She 
shall, however, have no just cause to say, that, 
insensible of the blessings I have enjoyed, I was 
foolish enough, and ungrateful enough, to die 
+ « « « discontented,” 
The letter was honourable to the writer, 
and a touching appeal to the justice of the 
House and thecountry. In Committee he 
should make a suggestion, and he hoped it 
would be possible by some clauses in the 
Bill to embrace the case of Sir Francis 
Head. 

Mr. MOOR said, he wished to call at- 
tention to the case of a gentleman—a 
friend of whose abilities he had full know- 
ledge—who for fourteen years had ad- 
ministered the affairs of a district in 
one of our largest colonies, to the satis- 
faction of the Government, and whose 
claim to a pension was not included in 
the provisions of this Bill. He was sent 
out in 1839, to manage the affairs of 
a large district (Port Phillip), which 
happened at that time to be under the 
administration of the Governor of New 
South Wales. He held Her Majesty’s 
Commission, not as Lieutenant Governor, 
but under the new-fungled name of Super- 
intendent. Then the sepuration of the dis- 
trict from New South Wales took place, and 
he became Lieutenant Governor. During 
that time he was sent under the Sign 
Manual of Her Majesty to New Zealand. 
It was admitted by the Government that 
he had served the country for fourteen 
years with integrity, assiduity, and suc- 
cess; and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) coolly informed him in a de- 
spatch, that because for a certain portion 
of the time he was only called super- 
intendent of the province over which 
he ruled, he could not participate in 
the rights which this Bill professed to 


ment, after passing a ‘Canada Rebel Indemnity} give. He (Mr. Moor) challenged the 
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production from the whole series of 
colonial injustice of a harsher case than 
this. He had no authority to advo- 
cate this gentleman’s case, and he dared 
say that by advocating it he was doing 
him injury ; because he knew the Govern- 
mental mind, and that very often the 
espousal of the cause of a man who had 
been treated with injustice resulted in his 
further damage. This gentleman was not 
a man of territorial possessions; he be- 
longed to no paity; neither did he (Mr. 
Moor) belong to any party; he was an in- 
dependent Member. It was of no use to 
appeal to the sense of justice in the House, 
because he knew that he could not bring 
to his support either one side of the House 
or the other, so that between them both, 
his friend was likely to go to the wall. 
But he would appeal to the Secretary for 
the Colonies, who had had all the papers 
before him, with his strong hand and kind- 
ness of heart, to sweep away the quibbling 
distinction which had been set up, and 
introduce some words in the Bill which 
should have the effect of doing justice to 
aman who, after fourteen years of faithful 
service, was blind, poor, and destitute. 
Mr, ADDERLEY said, his opinion 
went even further than any which had 
yet been expressed as to the serious evils 
involved in this Bill, and if any adequate 
amount of support was likely to be ac- 
corded, he should seek to throw it out on 
the second reading. The defects of the 
measure were threefold. It did not do 
well, but stintingly, what it professes—that 
is, what was contemplated in the Resolu- 
tions passed last year at the instance of 
the hon. Member for Honiton, who was the 
virtual author of the Bill; next, it only 
made provision for those who had served 
acertain number of years, taking no ac- 
count of others, who in shorter periods 
might have rendered more distinguished 
services to their country ; but its principal | 
defect lay in the fact that it was a 
retrograde step from the whole of our 
modern colonial policy. A _ retrograde 
step is taken in beginning again to charge 
colonial services upon the Treasury of 
England. It would be for the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who had delivered 
so many able speeches on this subject, 
to defend a measure opposed to all his 
expressed convictions. In the last cen- 
tury we tried to make the colonies tri- 
butary to this country by converting 
them into fields for the patronage of the 
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mercial advantages from them. The at- 
tempt to carry out the policy forcibly lost 
us the most valuable colonies this country 
ever possessed, and then we went to the 
other extreme and became tributary to our 
colonies paying all the expenses of their 
Government. It was only very recently 
that we had become convinced of the fal- 
lacy of a system which was doing mischief 
to the colonies themselves, and that we 
had again retraced our steps, and said to 
the colonial subjects of Her Majesty, 
‘You must act like the Queen’s subjects 
at home, and pay your own expenses.” 
Having with difficulty established tha 

principle and induced the colonies to pay 
their own Governors, we were now under 
this measure about to resume what is, in 
fact, a portion of these payments; and, 
what is worse, to introduce a system 
of joint payments, which could not fail 
to operate mischievously. Would not the 
gold-digging colonies of Australia, when 
they saw the mother country ready to take 
this step, reduce the salaries of their Go- 
vernors? They had already found that 
they had been paying too much, they had 
begun the reduction, and they would re- 
duce still more, and the consequence would 
be that only part of the expense of 
their own Government would be paid by 
the rich taxpayers in the colonies, and 
part would fall upon the already suffi- 
ciently burdened English taxpayer. Of all 
periods for making this retrograde move- 
ment it was singular that it should come 
at the moment when there were hopes that 
the North American provinces would soon 
form themselves into a great confedera- 
tion, undertaking their own defence, as- 
suming their proper position as a great 
self-reliant country, and being no longer 
an embarrassment but an aid and a pro- 
tection to this country. If the five united 
provinces of North America maintained a 
Governor for eighteen years, England would 
pay his pension when he was sixty years 
of age. This Governor was also to appoint 
the Lieutenant Governors of the confede- 
rated provinces, who, under this Bill, 
would nevertheless be pensioned here. 
The colonies now paid their own Gover- 
nors out of the taxes arising within the 
area of their Government—that is, out of 
that portion of the Imperial taxation 
which was raised within the province of 
the Governorship, and by the votes of the 
representative Parliament of the colony 5 
and it would be just as reasonable for 
a distant county in England—Cornwal) 
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for instance—to apply to the metropo- 
litan county of Middlesex to pension out 
of its rates, for the economy of theirs, 
the Governor of one of its gaols as for 
this country to be asked to pension Co- 
lonial Governors. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Honiton, that, who- 
ever paid the pensions, they ought to be 
on a handsomer scale than this Bill pro- 
posed; and that any Governor who was 
strictly a servant of this country, and not 
of the colony, such as those of past times, 
and those over Crown colonies, ought to be 
pensioned on the conclusion of such ser- 
vice. There were many such cases, and 
it would be miserable policy to deny 
their claims, and yet to grant them in 
analogous cases. A proof that the Bill 
was vicious from its very foundations 
was afforded by the attempts to lessen 
the burden that would be inflicted by 
it upon the country, by shifts such as 
had been referred to in the course of that 
discussion. It mattered not what the 
title of the claimant was; in fact, many 
other kinds of colonial officers had as good 
a claim. Probably the worst defect of 
all was the ignoring of short but distin- 
guished services. A man might have been 
for the prescribed number of years govern- 
ing one of our colonies in the very worst 
manner—plunging the country into a series 
of Kaffir wars by his injudicious rule; 
maintaining a Maori strife against the ad- 
vice of his own Government and the re- 
monstrances of the Home Administration ; 
wasting the treasure and lives of this 
country in Ballarat riots, and yet, under 
this Bill, he would receive a pension; 
while for such a man as Sir Francis Head, 
who, in a much shorter period, had ren- 
dered signal services to this country, no 
provision whatever was made. Sir Francis 
Head, in a letter, quoted the words used 
by the Colonial Minister last year, to the 
effect that— 

“No doubt, whatever Bill might be passed on 
this subject, provisions would be introduced to 
enable the Government to grant pensions for dis- 
tinguished services, even though the specified 
limit of service might not have been reached.” 


What was the principle of the Bill? To 
reward services. If that was so, the re- 
ward of distinguished services ought to be 
a primary consideration. Sir Francis Head 
had rendered most distinguished services 
to the country. Men who were rebels 
when he went out to assume the Gover- 
norship had become Ministers before he 
left. The policy having changed, his ser- 
Mr. Adderley 
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vices were ignored. He had given upa 
lucrative appointment in this country to 
go out to Canada, when it was thought 
his services would be valuable there; 
but when he came back he was neither 
rewarded nor re-instated in the office of 
which he had been deprived in this coun- 
try. The vigour of his administration 
had effected too thoroughly what he was 
sent to perform. All the recompense 
he enjoyed was that of being an ho- 
noured subject of the Queen, but a poor 
man. In the present state of the House, 
he felt that he would not be supported if 
he were to divide; but he proposed that 
in Committee they should insert words to 
meet the case of distinguished services, 
and also words to provide that pensions 
should not be paid by the country to Go- 
vernors whose salaries had been paid by 
the colony. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Adderley) had very successfully answered 
the first by the second part of his speech. 
He could not for a moment agree with his 
right hon. Friend that from the fact of a 
Governor’s salary having been paid by 
the colony the Crown should not, there- 
fore, grant pensions for services rendered 
to it in any part of the world. His right 
hon. Friend apprehended that the colonies 
which paid the salaries of those Governors 
would reduce those salaries when they 
found that pensions were to be paid by the 
country; and he had mentioned the case 
of Victoria as a colony in which the salary 
of the Governors was being reduced. But 
why was that being done in Australia? 
Because the salary of the Governors had 
been raised to a very unusual amount, 
£15,000 a year—under pressure of the 
enormous rise of prices which had fol- 
lowed the discovery of gold there; and 
now that things were coming back to 
their level, the same reasons did not exist 
for the payment of such a salary. But 
he wished to apply himself to a much 
larger question. He entirely approved 
the principle of the Bill, but he asked to 
whom it would apply. He doubted very 
much whether it would apply to any one. 
He concurred with what his right hon. 
Friend had said with respect to Sir Francis 
Head, who, no doubt, was a most distin- 
guished public servant, and had not been 
treated in a manner creditable to this 
country. He had been sent out at a very 
critical moment, but instead of being re 
warded for what he had done in Canada, 
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he was repudiated by the Government, 
notwithstanding that he had been de- 
prived of an office at home, the salary of 
which, £1,000 a-year, he might have en- 
joyed for the last twenty-seven years if 
he had not complied with the demand 
which the Government had made of him. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies would take 
this case into his consideration. 

Mr. CAVE approved entirely of the 
general principle and object of the Bill. 
He thought it would tend to make the 
service more popular, and bring into it 
a larger number of competent men. He 
could not agree with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Adderley) that the colonies 
ought to pay these pensions, It might 
be quite right that as long as they en- 
joyed the benefit of the services of their 
Governors they should pay the salaries; 
but the House ought to look at the Bill 
ina more Imperial point of view as the 
means of obtaining a body of public ser- 
vants upon whom this country could rely 
for the government of any colony at any 
time. This measure would also confer a 
great boon upon a meritorious class of 
public servants who had received hitherto 
but little consideration. It was rarely 
possible for a Colonial Governor to save 
much out of his salary —a saving Go- 
vernor was rarely successful. Those who 
were popular and successful frequently 
spent part of their private means in addi- 
tion; and they, too, often returned home, 
after protracted periods of service, broken 
in health, with habits formed in a dif- 
ferent mode of living, with their friends 
dispersed or dead, their power and con- 
sequence gone, and not even a bare com- 
petence to reward them for having spent 
the best years of their lives in their 
country’s service. He (Mr. Cave) looked 
also to another advantage from this mea- 
sure. It was rarely possible to tell be- 
forehand whether any man would make 
a good Governor or not. An excellent 
civil servant frequently made a very in- 
different Governor. This Bill took from 
the Secretary of State all excuse for 
continuing such a man in such a post, 
by providing that, if recalled to his for- 
mer occupation, he should lose none of 
the time during which this as it were 
experimental office had lasted. But he 
was sorry the Bill had not gone some- 
what further in the same direction, and 
allowed the time occupied by Governors 
in civil employments in the colonies 
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themselves to count as well as the time 
oceupied in the Civil Service at home. 
Surely ten years in an unhealthy country 
gave as valid a claim as ten years in 
Downing Street. He knew an instance 
of a Colonial Governor who was twenty 
years in the West Indies, ten of them as 
Colonial Secretary in British Guiana 
before promotion to a Governorship, and 
though it was true that he was paid by 
the colony, yet he was appointed to 
these offices virtually by the Crown, and 
might be said to have been educated for 
the high service of this country at the 
expense of the colony; and it should be 
remembered that on his promotion he 
gave up another service in the colony 
which might eventually have led to a 
retiring allowance, and when it was 
considered how much colonial salaries 
had been reduced, and that there was 
rarely any half-pay, he thought the co- 
lonial time of these gentlemen ought to 
count for their pension. He also thought 
that the case mentioned by the Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Moor) was worthy of 
consideration. A Superintendent admi- 
nistered the affairs of a colony to quite 
as full an extent as a Lieutenant Governor, 
and it would be very hard if an arbitrary 
variation of title should deprive him of his 
pension. I[loping the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to introducing 
words in Committee to this effect, he 
cordially supported the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLIS said, he did not 
concur in the objections raised against 
the Bill by the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire as involving a departure from 
the principle laid down for the conduct 
of colonial affairs by recent legislation. 
There were cases in which a portion of 
the Governor’s salary should be borne by 
the colonies —as, for instance, that of 
Australia, which was very wealthy, but 
he could not see what impropriety there 
could be in the Imperial Government 
paying the pension in cases in which the 
colonies paid the salaries. Every one 
who had studied the question knew that 
peculiar difficulties arose in the govern- 
ment of the colonies from the circum- 
stance that, unfortunately, the Governor 
was frequently a mere puppet in the hands 
of the Colonial Legislature, and greater 
difficulties still would arise if he were 
dependent upon the Colonial Legislature 
for his pension as well as for his salary. 
It had been said that we should abandon 
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our colonies, but if we intended to hold 
them we ought to piace the representative 
of the Queen in a position in which he 
could command authority, and in which 
the Queen, whom he represented, would 
be respected. Of course, it might be said 
that this would involve a very considera- 
ble item of charge upon the Imperial 
revenue, and that it might be extended 
still further; but that was a result which 
could not be avoided. When it was at 
first proposed to limit retiring pensions to 
a number of Governors holding first-class 
positions, he thought the proposition most 
objectionable. It would be unfair to 
grant pensions to the Governors of such 
colonies as Canada and Australia, who re- 
ceived very large salaries and resided in 
healthful climates, and to withhold them 
from those who were obliged to live in 
such places as Gambia and Lagos, whence 
they returned bankrupt in health and 
purse. The great merit of the Bill was 
its very fair and inexclusive character. 
In reply to what had been said as to 
the case of Sir Francis Head, alluded 
to by previous speakers, it would pro- 
bably be asked, ‘“‘How can you gauge 
distinguished services?” That was a difli- 
culty which he was not prepared to solve, 
but length of service was not the only 
gauge of merit. If they were to exclude 
men like Sir Francis Head they would 
make what, under other circumstances, 
would be a very graceful act on the part 
of the Legislature, an act of a very differ- 
ent kind. As to the case of Mr. Latrobe, 
his exclusion because he bore the title 
of “Superintendent” was evidently an 
oversight. It would be far better if a 
clause could, in the first instance, be intro- 
duced into the Bill embracing cases of 
this kind. The main point of the mea- 
sure, which he heartily approved, was that 
it appeared to him to tend both to en- 
courage able men to enter the colonial 
service and to render them independent 
both during and after their service. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, no person could 
have listened to the discussion which had 
taken place on the measure before the 
House without feeling that to draw up a 
Bill of this description was no easy task. 
When the right bon. Member for Stafford- 
shire(Mr. Adderley) commenced his speech 
it almost appeared as if the Bill had only 
been successful in displeasing everybody, 
because it either went too far or not far 
enough; but as the right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded, it appeared that he was willing 

Mr. Arthur Mills 
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to be even more liberal than the Bill 
itself, but at other people’s expense, and 
that was only nominally, for in reality it 
was at nobody’s expense. If only those Go. 
vernors who were paid by the mother coun- 
try were to receive pensions he was afraid 
the number would be like Slender’s love— 
‘small at the beginning and decreasing on 
further continuance,” because there were 
few Governors who were paid by the mother 
country. The Government had to dis- 
charge a difficult and divided duty, be- 
cause while it was their desire to do that 
which would be efficacious and sufficient 
for the improvement of the service, it was 
also their bounden duty on the part of the 
executive Government to be careful of 
the public money, out of which these 
pensions were to come. They, therefore, 
had to frame rules which should be clear, 
precise, and intelligible, and to lay them 
before the House in order that it might be 
determined how far they should be adopted 
and how far they were capable of amend- 
ment. The Bill was to be of a prospec- 
tive rather than a retrospective character, 
as it was intended to act as an inducement 
to gentlemen of position to become Go- 
vernors of colonies so that there might be 
a continual supply of able men who would 
be capable of upholding the dignity of the 
Crown. He might say that he during the 
short time he had held office—as well as the 
gentlemen who had preceded him in the 
office he held—had done his best to find 
persons who were the most diligent, the 
most able, and in general the best fitted 
for the office they were to hold. The selee- 
tion of the Governor of a colony was a 
matter of the greatest importance, and he 
vas certain that it was not mainly Par- 
liamentary influence, but a conviction of 
the value of their services, which led to 
the selection of gentlemen for those offices. 
The desire was that those who had ac- 
quired a character in the lower branch of 
the service should rise by merit to the 
higher posts, and therefore the Govern- 
ment had adopted in this Bill the prin- 
ciple, not of a continuous, for that was 
impossible, but of a guasi-continuous ser- 
vice. Some hon. Gentleman complained 
that the Bill proposed to reward not dis- 
tinction, but merely length of service, but 
that was exactly the principle of the Su- 
perannuation Act which was in force in 
this country. No doubt there were special 
cases, such as that of Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams, in which Parliament went out of its 
way and gave a special reward for special 
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services; but in framing an enactment|the burden of the payment of Colonial 
which was to be carried into execution by | Governors should be thrown upon the 


a Minister of the Crown, it was desirable 
as much as possible to lay down clear and 


colonies and not upon the mother coun- 
try, but he could not maintain that 


intelligible rules, and not to place it in| there was no Imperial service performed 
the power of an individual under the} and no Imperial duty discharged by the 
colour of an Act of Parliament to favour| Governor of a colony. He could not 
an individual. Acting upon that principle, | deny that there was some claim upon 


the Government had proposed that when | 


a gentleman had served for three Govern- 
ments, or eighteen years, or for twenty- 
five years, partly in the civil service and 
partly as Governor or Lieutenant Governor, 
he should, on attaining sixty years of age, 
or if after serving for fifteen years he 
was permanently disabled by ill-health, 
immediately be entitled to a full pension. 
There was also a provision that any gentle- 
man more than forty years of age, who had 
served twelve years as Governor, or twenty 
years in the Civil Service, of which he had 
acted for eight years as Governor, or any 
one who after serving ten years as Go- 
vernor was permanently disabled, should 
be entitled to two-thirds of his full pen- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) asked with some incredulity 
whether there were at present any Govern- 
ors who would be benefited by this Bill. 
Now, although the liberality of Parliament 
would extend to those who had already 
served as well as those who had only 
partly served their time, it was the duty 
of the Government in framing the Bill to 
act on a principle that would tend to ele- 
vate and improve the service rather than 
give a benefit to those who had completed 
their service under different engagements. 
There were eighteen persons who would 
have vested rights under the Bill as soon 
as it came into operation, but of these two 
were already in possession of pensions 
which would render those rights of no 
value. [Mr. Bamure Cocurane: How 
many had served eighteen years?] The 
Return before him did not show that. 
(Mr. Barture Cocurane: I believe two. ] 
There were also fourteen gentlemen who, 
if they completed the services upon which 
they were now engaged, would acquire a 
similar right, which made a total of thirty 
persons to be benefited, showing clearly 
that this Bill would confer advantage upon 
a considerable number of persons. He 
often concurred with his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley) upon questions of colonial policy, 
and had frequently received from him 
kind and generous support in that House, 
and he fully ageeed with him that 





the Imperial Treasury for services ren- 
dered by the Governors of colonies un- 
der difficult circumstances. Even within 
a short time we had had experience that 
firmness in the discharge of his duty to 
the Crown was a quality in a Governor 
which ought to be recognized by the Im- 
perial Government. Practically to deny 
a pension from the funds of the Imperial 
Treasury was a denial of that principle. 
The right hon. Gentleman had supposed 
the case of the Governor of all the North 
American provinces after eighteen years’ 
service. But that was an impossible 
case. The rule was to serve six years 
in each Government, therefore it would 
be impossible to ask the colony where he 
had last served to pay. Where men served, 
as Colonial Governors did, for six years in 
one colony, and then for six in another, 
and then for six in a third, all in different 
parts of the world, it was impossible to 
come upon any one of these colonies, and 
ask it to pay the pension. Was not this 
a reductio ad absurdum? Was it not clear 
that pensions must be paid in the manner 
proposed by the Bill, or not at all? Of 
the Amendments which had been sug- 
gested there were two which struck him 
as important to be noticed now. The point 
raised by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Moor) had not yet received from him so 
much consideration as it deserved, and he 
must defer giving any reply until the Bill 
went into Committee. The case of Sir 
Francis Head and the general subject of 
distinguished services was discussed in the 
course of last Session, and he then stated 
that when the House of Commons had 
established the principle of giving colonial 
pensions it would be right to consider 
whether the question of giving pensions for 
short but distinguished services should or 
should not be entertained. In preparing this 
Bill the Government considered whether it 
was possible to frame a clause authorizing 
the Secretary of State to give pensions for 
distinguished services. It, however, ap- 
peared to them that it was not desirable 
to attempt to prepare such a clause. He 
respectfully suggested to the House that 
it would not be proper for it to confer 
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upon an individual Minister of the Crown 
the power which it now wisely reserved 
to the Crown itself of rewarding individual 
services—apart from the length of the period 
during which they had been rendered—on 
the ground of distinction. He did not see 
his way to framing a clause, having that 
object, with such guards and provisions 
that it might safely be inserted in this 
Bill. It would be easy enough to have a 
special clause for any special case; but 
what had been suggested was that a ge- 
neral power should be granted to the 
Minister to select individuals and give 
them pensions for services which he con- 
sidered distinguished. In Committee he 
should be prepared to give a fair and dis- 
passionate consideration to any Amend- 
ments which might be proposed; but the 
Bill had been very carefully considered, 
and he recommended it to the House, not 
as a retrograde measure, but as a forward 
step towards elevating the character of 
one of the most distinguished and import- 
ant services under the Crown. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to name the Committee before the holidays, 
or he was afraid the Bill would not be 
passed this Session. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would put 
the Committee for Thursday, and he would 
then state what he intended to do with 
respect to it. 


Bill committed for Thursday. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [May 26] reported. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I wish 
to appeal to the right hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) in regard to the 
Bill which, according to arrangement, he 
is to bring on at to-morrow morning’s sit- 
ting. That arrangement was made, as he 
will recollect, at the request of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bucks (Mr. 
Disraeli). I am sorry to say that my right 
hon. Friend is now suffering from a severe 
attack of the gout, and that there is no 
possibility of his being in the House to- 
morrow. Under those circumstances, and 
as I know my right hon. Friend was de- 


Mr. Cardwell 
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sirous to express his views on this subject, 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
will not object to postpone the further 
progress of his Bill to some future day, 
I would not ask for a long postponement; 
but, under the circumstances, I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will consent not 
to bring on his Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. MONSELL: I am sure, Sir, there 
is nobody in this House more willing than 
myself to meet the reasonable wishes of 
the right hon. Member for Bucks. He al- 
ways shows the greatest courtesy to every 
Member of this House, and everybody 
would desire to meet his wishes. It was 
communicated to me early this evening 
that the right hon. Gentleman desired that 
I should postpone this Bill. I replied that 
Ishould be most happy to meet the wishes 
of the right hon. Gentleman if he could 
assure me that he would be prepared to 
propose a clause enacting a common oath 
for all Members, which would contain none 
of those clauses which my Bill proposed to 
omit. It was quite obvious that no other 
course would meet with the assent of the 
majority of this House, and therefore any 
attempt to postpone the Bill except on that 
understanding would be perfectly useless, 
I stated further, what of course every one 
must acknowledge, that at this critical 
period of the Session to postpone the Bill 
without some such understanding as that 
would be to sacrifice the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman has informed me that he 
is not willing to agree to those conditions, 
and therefore, regretting most sincerely 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I shall be obliged to proceed with the Bill 
to-morrow. 


DOCKYARD EXTENSIONS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to express his regret that in the new works 
contemplated in the dockyards the Govern- 
ment had not adopted the course which 
had been recommended to them by the 
Committee of which he had been a Mem- 
ber, as the most economical for completing 
them in the shortest possible time. Look- 
ing to the wants of our navy under the 
new system of the last few years, there 
was no country in a worse condition as 
regarded dockyard accommodation than 
ourselves, and he was quite sure that if 
the works had been left to competent 
contractors they might be executed in 








four years. As the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Tyrone had pointed out, 


we were now spending enormous sums in 
fortifications simply to protect these dock- 
yards, and notwithstanding the objections 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
spend anything which was not raised out 
of the year’s revenue, he could not under- 
stand why, if the money to make those 
fortifications was raised by terminable 
annuities, the money to make the public 
works which they were meant to protect 
should not be raised in the same way. 
He was quite sure that if his right hon. 
Friend could be made to understand that 
asaving of 20 or 25 per cent would be 
secured by the execution of these works 
within a period of four years, his acute 
mind would speedily adopt the course 
which he recommended. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not hold out the smallest assurance 
that the Government would adopt the 
principle of carrying out these works by 
great loans. He could conceive nothing 
more extravagant than, when great works 
were proposed, to resort to a system which 
was only entertained in time of war. The 
greatest consideration had been given to 
the matter, and he believed that a period 
of five years would enable them to con- 
struct the works with the greatest ease. 
To shorten the period and to ask for 
larger annual Votes, in his opinion, would 
not lead to greater economy. With re- 
gard to the contracts, every security would 
be taken for their proper performance. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, in 
reference to the debate which took place 
on a former evening, that he did not think 
it was right that the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty should come down to instruct the 
House upon matters of finance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took exception to 
a proposition which he had ventured to 
make, and applied to it the term “‘ igno- 
minious.” But he remembered that in 
1860 the right hon. Member (Mr. Hors- 
man), in a very able speech, brought the 
subject of the defences of the country under 
the notice of the House, and it was noto- 
rious that the views of that right hon. 
Gentleman obtained the assent of Lord 
Herbert and of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. Whether those opi- 
nions met with the opposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he did not know, but certain 
it was that the proposition of terminable 
annuities was pushed on by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. It was, 
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therefore, an extraordinary thing now to 
be told that a policy which had been laid 
down by the head of the Government in 
1863 as the proper policy was an “‘igno- 
minious” policy. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto) that if docks were necessary for the 
navy, they should be constructed at once. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he replied to the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir James Elphinstone) 
under protest, because he thought the reviv- 
ing of debates was an inconvenient practice, 
The hon. Baronet complained of an epithet; 
which epithet, however, he had misunder- 
stood in its application to the matter under 
discussion. The view of the hon. Baronet 
was that because in a certain case, for 
certain purposes, in a certain state of the 
public mind, at a certain stage of the 
public expenditure, and for certain objects 
which were supposed to be of urgency, it 
had been proposed to resort to the plan of 
terminable annuities, therefore the policy 
of executing public works upon that prin- 
ciple had been admitted. He protested 
against that doctrine, as it would lead 
necessarily to ‘‘ignominious” expedients, 
and he used that term without at all in- 
tending to apply it to the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, who, he was certain, would not 
propose anything which he thought could 
be liable to such an imputation. The plan 
of terminable annuities was resorted to in 
the instance referred to as an exceptional 
proceeding, and he had compared it with 
another case of a similar character—the 
emancipation of the slaves—in order to 
show that there were cases in which Par- 
liament might go out of the ordinary course 
to create an exception according to the 
circumstances of the time. But that was 
no reason why all general rules should be 
broken down. If the rule were to be 
broken in one case, where were they to 
stop? The hon. Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), whose absence 
he regretted on that occasion, made a 
vigorous speech, showing the danger at- 
taching to such exceptional proceedings, 
even in extreme cases. Of course, it was 
a question of degree, but he contended 
that there was nothing in the present case 
to justify a departure from the ordinary 
rule. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Morton Peto), he agreed that public works 
should be executed in the manner most 
convenient and advantageous to the coun- 
try, and the question of applying the charge 
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was a different question, to be settled upon 
its own merits. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had never suggested that any 
charge should be reduced in order to re- 
duce the expenditure of the year, and the 
question of expenditure by loans should be 
most jealously watched, The proposal to 
raise debentures for seven or eight years, 
instead of taking votes for the works in 
four years, took away much of the sting 
of the proposition to raise money by ter- 
minable annuities, and he did not object 
to it, except that it might be made the 
means of justifying other and looser poli- 
ticians for departing more widely from the 
true principles of meeting the public ex- 
penditure from year to year. 

Mr. CORRY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had called the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth an 
ignominious expedient, had placed his jus- 
tification for having given his sanction to 
identically the same course in 1860 on the 
ground of the exceptional financial cir- 
cumstances of the time, but he did not 
recollect any such argument having been 
used in the course of the debates upon 
the Votes for fortifications. He had 
referred to the debate, and he found 
that the late Lord Herbert and Sir George 
Lewis took part in it, and neither of them 
regarded the question at issue as one of an 
exceptional character. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government (Viscount 
Palmerston) was most precise in the 
language which he used on the subject, 
and justified the proposal made in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“In private life Parliament, by recent legis- 
lation, has empowered and encouraged individuals 
to raise money by loans, either from the Exchequer 
Bill Commissioners, or from private companies, 
for the purpose of effecting permanent improve- 
ments upon their landed property, spreading the 
repayment over a considerable period of time, 
Now, what is sound policy recognized by Parlia- 
ment in the case of private individuals cannot be 
unwise or inexpedient as regards the greater and 
more important interests of the nation. By rais- 
ing money by terminable annuities we should 
prevent that loan from becoming a permanent ad- 
dition to the debt of this country.”—[3 Hansard, 
elx. 21.] 


That was in 1860, and upon a subsequent 
occasion, in 1862, when a Bill for raising 
a further portion of the loan was under 
discussion, the noble Lord said, in reply 
to some observations which were made 
woe hon. Friend the Member for Stam- 
0: — 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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“He (Sir Stafford Northcote) objected to the 
plan because it throws upon posterity a burden 
which we ought to take upon ourselves. He re- 
minds me of an answer given in the time of Mr. 
Pitt to somebody who was eulogizing the plan of 
a ‘ Sinking Fund,’ on the ground that it would be 
relieving posterity from the burdens of the day, 
‘ Why should we do so much for posterity ? What 
has posterity ever done for us?’ . . . The 
reason why I thought that the proper course was 
by loan was that these fortifications are per- 
manent works made upon the freehold—they re- 
semble permanent improvements made upon a 
man’s estate, for which the owner is justified in 
charging those who come after him. He thought 
on the same principle that as those fortifications 
are permanent works it was fair to throw, ona 
certain period in advance, a burden which was too 
great to ask the [louse or the country to submit 
to in the current year.”—[See Hansard, elxvii, 
945.) 


It was clear, therefore, that when the Go- 
vernment proposed to contract a termi- 
nable loan for the construction of the forti- 
fications in 1860 they did so entirely on 
the ground of principle, and without re- 
ference to any exceptional circumstances 
whatever. He himself, however, quite 
agreed with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it was a practice which should 
be resorted to only in rare instances and 
when great national interssts were at 
stake. He did not think that the parallel 
the right hon. Gentleman had drawn be- 
tween the dockyards and the Houses of 
Parliament was at all in point. It was 
one thing to charge posterity to some ex- 
tent with the cost of works for the per- 
manent defence of the country, and an- 
other to make it pay for our taste in 
medieval decorations; and he was certain 
that every one having the slightest know- 
ledge of the subject would agree with him 
that the extension of the dockyards was, 
at least, as important to the national de- 
fence as the fortifications which had been 
undertaken for their protection. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not think 
the arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were of any force as opposed 
to the proposal of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Morton Peto) or to that of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone). No 
comparison could fairly be drawn between 
the two cases of the building of the Houses 
of Parliament and the construction of 
docks, which were intended for the secu- 
rity of the country. The real question 
was whether the proposed works were to 
be completed in four years at a smaller or 
fifteen years at a greater cost. The Go- 
vernment would, he thought, be incurring 
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a grave responsibility by postponing for 
fifteen years the completion of works 
which they deemed to be essential for the 
national defence, especially when the de- 
lay was to be attended with an increased 
expenditure. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Government 
did not propose to spread the construction 
of those works which they looked upon as 
of essential importance over a period of 
fifteen years. On the contrary, all the 
essential portions of the scheme would be 
proceeded with as rapidly as was consistent 
with efficiency. The important works at 
Portsmouth, for instance, would, he hoped, 
be completed in five years, those in Chat- 
ham in four, at Cork in six, and at Malta 
in three years. The less urgent works 
would be constructed at a slower rate. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


ARMY—CASE OF 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAWKINS, 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to correct a misapprehension which 
had arisen in the course of the debate on 
this subject. It had been represented that 
when Colonel Dawkins was put under ar- 
rest and allowed to come up to town he 
was at liberty to go where he liked and 
do as he liked. 

Mz. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not at liberty to refer to speeches 
made in a former debate. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would content himself then with reading 
the following lelter, which bore on the 
point :— 

“ Ash Camp, June 26, 1860. 

“Sir,—I am directed by Colonel Steele, com- 
manding Coldstream Guards, to inform you that 
you are to proceed to London and remain in your 
lodgings under arrest uutil you receive further 
communication. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“F, G, Stepney, 
“ Commanding Detachment Coldstream Guards.” 
He remained in his lodgings from the 26th 
of June until the 2nd of July, so it could 
not be said truly that he was at liberty to 
go where he pleased. 


NAVY AND MARINES (WILLS) BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Cuarence Pacer, Bill to 
make better provision respecting Wills of Seamen 
and Marines of the Royal Navy and Marines, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord CuarEnce 
Pacrt and Mr. Curpers. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 180.] 


{May 30, 1865} 
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NAVY AND MARINES (PROPERTY OF DECEASED) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Lord Crarence Pacer, Bill to 
regulate the disposal of money and effects under 
the control of the Admiralty, belonging to de- 
ceased Officers, Seamen, and Marines of the Royal 
Navy and Marines, and other persons, ordered to 
be brought in by Lord Cuarence Pacer and Mr. 
CHILDERS. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 181.] 


NAVAL AND MARINE PAY AND PENSIONS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Crarence Pager, Bill for 
regulating the payment of Naval and Marine Pay 
and Pensions, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Cuarence Pacer and Mr. Curpers. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 182.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES VALIDITY BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Cutcnester Forrescug, Bill 
to remove doubts respecting the Validity of cer- 
tain Marriages contracted in Her Majesty’s Pos- 
sessions Abroad, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cuicuester Forrescuz and Mr. Sgcretary 
CaRDWELL, 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 183.] 


COLONIAL LAWS VALIDITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue, Bill 
to remove doubts as to the Validity of Colonial 
Laws, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cur- 
cHESTER Fortescue and Mr. Secretary Carp- 
WELL. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 184.] 


KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Acts relating to the Harbour 
of Kingstown. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pzex and 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuequer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 85.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buis—First Reading— 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (135); Smoke Nuisances 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment * (136). 

Second Reading—Commissioners of Supply Meet- 
ings (Scotland) * (118); Dogs Regulation (Ire- 
land) (129). 

Select Committee—Report—Sewage Utilization * 
(80). 

Committee—Parsonages * (137). 
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Report — War Department Tramway (Devon)* 
{m.u.]; Clerical Subscription (132.) 

Third Reading — Companies Workmens’ Educa- 
tion (131) ; County Voters Registration * (116); 
County of Sussex * (114), and passed. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS IN ABYSSINIA, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
to put a Question to the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of 
which he had given him notice, relative to 
the Abyssinian prisoners; and he was in- 
duced to do so in consequence of an article 
that had appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
but principally in order that if possible the 
relatives of those unhappy persons might 
obtain some satisfactory or at least authen- 
tic information about them. The article 
to which he referred was published in Zhe 
Pall Mall Gazette on the 25th May, and 
was in the following terms :— 

“ We briefly announced yesterday that intelli- 
gence had been received from Massowah up to 
the 28th April. To-day we are enabled to give a 
few details respecting the unfortunate captives. 
These details are communicated in a letter from 
Mr. Fladd, at Gaffat, who writes very discoura- 
gingly of the present condition and prospects of 
the prisoners. It appears that King Theodorus, 
after experiencing a reverse in Shoa, came in 
haste to Magdala, procured reinforcements and 
guns, and returned to that country. While at 
Magdala he spoke harshly to the prisoners, and 
before leaving ordered a change for the worse in 
their treatment. Mr. Fladd’s letter is dated 
March 16, and contains the following extract from 
a note addressed to him by Mr. Stern :—‘ As it 
appears that they have quite forgotten us in 
Europe, nothing remains for us but to prepare 
ourselves for the worst—a miserable death.’ ” 


Under these circumstances he wished to 
ask the noble Earl, What was the date of 
the latest intelligence he had received from 
Abyssinia, and what was the account then 
given of the condition of the prisoners? 
He also wished to know whether Mr. 
Rassam still continued at Massowah, or 
contemplated returning to Aden; probably 
also the noble Earl would not object to in- 
form him whether any steps had been 
taken to send any other mission for the 
purpose of approaching the Emperor ; and, 
if so, whether it would be accompanied by 
any presents ? 

Eart RUSSELL was understood to say, 
that the latest accounts received from 
Abyssinia by Her Majesty’s Government 
were up to the 28th April, when Mr. 
Rassam wrote that he had sent several 
messengers to the Emperor, and that the 
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rumours of additional hardships imposed 
upon the prisoners did not appear to be 
well founded. At that date Mr. Rassam 
was still waiting to fulfil his mission. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD asked whether, 
if further information reached the Foreign 
Office, there would be any objection to 
communicate it ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, he would com- 
municate the information, but not the 
source from whence it came. 


DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND). 
(xo. 127.) skcoND READING. 


Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS moved 
the second reading of this Bill, the object 
of which was to regulate the keeping of 
dogs and for the protection of sheep and 
other property in Ireland from dogs; this 
purpose the Bill proposed to accomplish 
by requiring the owner of any dog to take 
out a licence in the petty sessions of the 
district in which he may reside. The 
licence would be 2s, for each dog yearly ; 
and there would be a further registration 
fee of 6d. The money arising from these 
fees was to be applied in the first instance 
to defray the cost and expenses of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue and 
the Registrar, and the surplus was to be 
handed over to the county or borough 
treasurer to be applied in aid of the bo- 
rough and county rates. From the multi- 
tude of dogs in Ireland it was calculated 
that the licence would produce upwards 
of £20,000 annually, and as the expenses 
of working the Act would be very small, 
the relief to the cess-payers would be con- 
siderable. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Zhe Lord Steward.) 

Tue Eart or CORK said, there could 
be no greater nuisance than that of dogs 
in Ireland, and therefore he approved 
the principle of this Bill; but, at the 
same time, he feared that what was every- 
body’s business would in this case be 
found to be nobody’s business. When a 
similar Bill was introduced on a former oc- 
casion, one of the clauses provided that in- 
spectors and sub-inspectors of police should 
act as prosecutors in cases where dogs had 
not been duly registered, whereas this Bill 
merely enacted registration, but provided 
no means of enforcing penalties in case of 
neglect. He gave notice that when the 
Bill went into Committee he should move 
a clause giving power to the police to pro- 
secute for non-registration. 
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Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next, 


COMPANIES WORKMEN’S EDUCATION 
‘BILL — (No. 131.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Tae ArcusisHop or YORK said, he 
desired to remove a misapprehension 
that prevailed in some quarters that the 
object of the Bill was to foree Church 
education upon railway companies. That 
was a mistake. His whole contention 
was that railway companies were to re- 
ceive nothing from that House beyond 
permission to do their duty, leaving it to 
them to decide in what manner they 
should perform it. 


Bill read 3*. 
An Amendment made. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL. 
(xo. 132.) REPORT. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
to call attention to the last paragraph 
of the declaration to be made in reference 
to the use of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He objected to the words “none other, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority,” and he would leave the decla- 
ration as it stood ending with the words, 
“Tn public prayer and administration of 
the Sacraments I will use the form in the 
same Book prescribed.” This was a mea- 
sure of peace, and he should very much 
regret that any dissension should be 
created by the insertion of words in the 
declaration which might arouse scruples. 
They would get rid of all difficulties by 
excluding the words to which he ob- 
jected. He hoped the noble Earl would 
consider this matter before the third 
reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
be very unwilling to make any change 
in the form of declaration as it had been 
framed by the Commissioners after due 
and careful consideratiion. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he thought 
the words “lawful authority’ required 
some definition. If there was any “ law- 
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ful authority” his suggestion would not 
interfere with it. 

Eart STANHOPE desired to point 
out that the words objected to were not 
intended to provide for any alteration 
in the ordinary Liturgy, but to meet 
such cases as thanksgivings and other 
special services. As the matter at pre- 
sent stood, some clergymen scrupled to 
use any prayers which were not pro- 
vided in the Liturgy. The “lawful 
authority” was the Queen in Council, 
and there could be no real objection to 
the words. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
pointed out that the meaning of the 
latter portion of the declaration was in 
reality “except so far as shall be occa- 
sionally ordered by lawful authority.” 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 
words ‘‘none other” were very important, 
and very necessary to be retained in the 
declaration. 

Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, that the words had been inserted 
in the declaration with the desire to 
afford relief to the consciences of some 
of the clergy, and that this would be 
done by the retention of the words. 
The declaration had been very carefully 
considered and framed by the Commis- 
sioners, and he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not allow them to be rejected. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
could be no difficulty in acquiescing 
in these words, if their Lordships ob- 
served what was the existing “lawful 
authority.” At present there was no 
lawful authority, except that of Parlia- 
ment, to make any change in the Book 
of Common Prayer. But there was a 
lawful authority—namely, the Queen in 
Council, which could add to the Liturgy 
special prayers and thanksgivings for 
particular occasions. The exception ob- 
jected to referred to this lawful autho- 
rity. There could be no difficulty in 
allowing it to remain as a part of the 
declaration. 

Tut Arcusishorp or YORK, as a 
Member of the Commission, desired to say 
that when the words were recommended 
by that body, the Commissioners believed 
that they were doing good service to many 
clergymen who at present were perplexed 
by scruples in regard to the use of special 
services. The Commissioners had certainly 
made no express mention of the power of 
the Queen in Council to add prayers to the 
Liturgy on special occasions; but they 
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certainly expected, that when the subject 
should be considered by Parliament some 
attempt would be made to define the mean- 
ing of the words “lawful authority,” or, 
at all events, to enumerate the cases which 
might be regarded as exceptions. Some 
such course might still be adopted, and the 
objections of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Chelmsford), for which there was 
some foundation, might then be removed. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD intimated that 
he should not press his objection at pre- 
sent, but would prefer that the matter 
should be further discussed on the third 
reading. 

Tue Brisoor or OXFORD desired to 
draw attention to the ninth clause of the 
Bill, which appeared to him to be initiat- 
ing a new feature in legislation, and which 
was not strictly mentioned in the Report 
of the Commissioners. Up to this time of 
the declarations and subscriptions made 
by the clergy, some rested upon the au- 
thority of Convocations with the assent 
and license of the Crown, and some rested 
upon the authority of Acts of Parliament. 
Generally speaking, the declarations rested 
upon the authority of Acts of Parliament, 
and the subscriptions upon canonical en- 
actments of Convocations with the assent 
of the Crown. They were now trying to 
bring these two classes of enactments and 
these two authorities into one hand. But 
if this ninth clause should be agreed to, 
it would be a new limitation of the power 
of Convocations, and therefore he would 
propose, if Her Majesty’s Government had 
no objection, to add the words “saving 
and excepting the rights of the Convoca- 
tions of the two Provinces in any way.” 
If, however, there were any real objection, 
he would not press his Amendment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
clause was framed in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and he hoped, therefore, that the right 
rev. Prelate would not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF desired 
to remind their Lordships that the Bill 
before them was substantially a measure 
of relief; and, as the noble Earl the Pre- 
sident of the Council had described it, of 
peace and conciliation. He did not doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Government, in advis- 
ing the issuing of the Commission, had 
been influenced by the opinions expressed 
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in the House of Commons and elsewhere 
as to the multiplicity of the oaths and 
subscriptions required to be taken. He 
concurred in the recommendations of the 
Report of the Commissioners, but regretted 
that on one important point deeply affect- 
ing the Church, though it was understood 
that considerable discussion had taken 
place on the point, no recommendation had 
been made by the Commissioners. He was 
anxious to know the reasons which had 
induced the Commissioners to leave un- 
touched the present oath of supremacy. 
The words which he proposed to omit 
might be omitted on the ground that they 
were altogether unnecessary. By the very 
first word of the declaration proposed by 
this Bill every clergyman was required to 
declare his assent to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, and one of these was that the 
Bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction in 
the realm of England; and, therefore, he 
really and substantially assented to every- 
thing to which his assent was required by 
the oath of supremacy, only that the Ar- 
ticle limited the matter to jurisdiction, 
whereas the oath of supremacy declared 
that no foreign prince, &c., had, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superi- 
ority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesi- 
astical or spiritual, within the realm. 
Jurisdiction, he presumed, meant that 
which could be enforced in Courts of Law. 
But the very multiplicity of terms in the 
oath of supremacy created an objection. 
Now, he proposed to omit from the oath 
of supremacy the words relating to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope in this 
country. An oath ought not to convey to 
the person taking it that it expressed that 
which was false. Such oaths tended to 
sap the foundations of public morality, and 
to destroy eventually the security for which 
they were proposed. His objections to 
the oath were two—first, that it conveyed 
not only to scrupulous but to intelligent 
persons an impression that it stated what 
was not true; secondly, that its terms 
were not clear and unambiguous, as all 
terms in oaths ought to be. Of late years 
the alterations in the law affecting Roman 
Catholics had greatly altered the relation 
between them and Protestants—indeed, by 
the Act of 1829 this very oath of supre- 
macy had been changed in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. It was on the assump- 
tion that the Pope had ecclesiastical juris- 
diction'that the Apostolical Letter had been 
issued portioning out England into different 
dioceses, followed by the letter of Cardinal 
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Wiseman. Now, the question was whe- 
ther, when they came to consider the 
oaths, declarations, and subscriptions taken 
by the clergy, they ought not to take 
these facts into consideration. The ques- 
tion was whether, when doubts existed on 
the subject, it was not advisable to revise 
the oath, so as to remove these doubts, and 
make it clear what the Legislature in- 
tended. He did not wish to sweep away 
the oath altogether, but he proposed the 
omission from the clause ‘‘ hath or ought 
to have any spiritual power or jurisdiction 
within this realm,” of the words “hath 
or.” These words had caused all the 
difficulty. 

Eart GRANVILLE hoped the right 
rev. Prelate would not press his Amend- 
ment. No doubt scruples had been felt 
with regard to this oath. At the same 
time, authoritative declarations had been 
made by eminent Prelates and lawyers as 
to the mode in which this oath ought to 
be construed; and those declarations had 
been very generally received as satisfactory. 
It might deserve consideration whether 
the oath of supremacy should not be 
altered ; but it was not desirable to change 
the oath of supremacy to be taken by the 
clergy, leaving the laity to take it as it 
stood. If altered at all it ought to be 
altered in a separate Act, applicable to 
everybody who took the oath. Again, it 
was desirable that this Bill should go 
down to the other House representing 
exactly the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, and he appealed to the right 
rev. Prelate on these two grounds to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS opposed the 
Amendment on much stronger grounds 
than those stated by the noble Earl. The 
right rev. Prelate proposed to strike out 
one or two apparently very innocent 
words; but they happened to be the very 
pith, marrow, and substance of the oath. 
They were levelled at all usurped autho- 
rity, and were a positive denial that any 
foreign Prince had or ought to have any 
jurisdiction within thisrealm. Strike out 
the words ‘‘hath or” and you only put 
the case hypothetically, or as a matter of 
opinion, that no foreign Prince ought to 
have such jurisdiction. It was a settled 
matter of law, and did not rest upon sup- 
position. When they saw the Pope claim- 
ing a right to exercise a jurisdiction in 
this country, as was the case when the 
kingdom was parcelled out, were they to 
sweep away the landmarks by which their 
liberties were conserved? Was it because 
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the Pope’s authority had been claimed or 
exercised here contrary to law, that they 
were no longer to declare on oath what 
the law actually was? The law declared, 
and all men were bound by it, that no 
foreign Prince, Power, or Potentate “hath 
or ought”’ to have any jurisdiction in this 
country, and by that declaration they 
should stand. 

Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF said, he 
had been rather expressing the scruples of 
other persons than his own; but, knowing 
that those scruples existed, and that this 
Bill was intended for the relief of scrupu- 
lous consciences, he had felt it his duty to 
bring the subject forward. He hoped that 
some day or other the difficulties he had 
pointed out might be wholly removed, but 
meanwhile he should withdraw the Amend- 
ment, 

Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Tue Bisnor or WINCHESTER moved 
the insertion of a clause extending the 
operation of the Act to the Islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, 
and to the Isle of Man, so as to render the 
subscription the same in all parts of the 
diocese. 

Clause agreed to. 


Tue Eant or POWIS asked in what 
position this Bill would place the colonial 
clergy ? Would they be compellable to take 
the oaths which this Bill abolished? Their 
Lordships had seen from the recent judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee how much 
doubt existed with regard to the position 
of the colonial Church, and it was desirable 
that no doubt should exist whether this 
Bill would apply to the clergy in the 
colonies. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
would require more time than he could 
spend, and perhaps greater effort than he 
could employ, to render the judgment of 
the Privy Council intelligible to the noble 
Earl. But the other question raised by 
him was more intelligible, and might be 
answered more easily. The Bill related 
to clergy ordained within the precincts 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Channel Islands. It would have no appli- 
cation to clergymen in the colonies, unless 
they were ordained in this country. 

Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* 
on Thursday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 138). 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday 
next, half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1865. 


MINUTES. }]—Setect Commitrzzr — On Referees 
on Private Bills, appointed and nominated 
(List of the Committee); Leeds Bankruptcy 
Court Committee appointed. 

Committee—Roman Catholic Oath * [86]—n.P. 

Report—Liverpool Gunpowder Regulation, &c.* ; 
[133 Government Supplemental (No. 4) * 

132].' 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


REFEREES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that at the end of last Session it was 
resolved by the House that a Court of 
Referees should be appointed for the inves- 
tigation of Private Bills before those Bills 
went to a Select Committee. That step 
had been taken as an experiment, and they 
had now got so far into the present Session 
that they were called on to decide whether 
the system should be made permanent, 
submitted to further trial, or abolished. 
He therefore begged to move that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the Court of Referees on Pri- 
vate Bills. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Court of Referees on Private 
Bills :’—Colonel Witson Patren, Mr. Dopson, 
Mr. Mitwer Gipson, Mr. Lowz, Mr. Epwarp 
Puerpett Bouvert, Lord Rosertr Cxeci, Lord 
Sraytey, Mr. Inenam, Mr. Scuoterirerp, Mr. 
Woopp, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Ennis, Mr. 
Txompson, Mr. Gatnorne Harpy, and Sir Joun 
Suztier :—Five to be the quorum.—(Colonel 
Wilson Patten.) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL—[Brt 86.] 
COMMITTEE, ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th May], ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE :* Sir, on the last 
occasion on which this Bill was before the 
House, I was unable, through indisposi- 
tion, to offer to the House one or two 
observations, which I trust you will pardon 
me for now attempting to submit to your 
consideration. I heard and have carefully 
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read through the only debate which has 
yet taken place on this measure, and I 
confess that, with the exception of the able 
speech of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin, it does not appear to me that any 
speaker entered into the subject-matter of 
this Bill with anything like the compre- 
hensiveness which it deserves, or to have 
given the attention which is requisite to 
the due understanding of that, which is 
really a very wide question. It appeared 
to me that the House was about to pro- 
ceed, and it still appears to me that the 
House is proceeding, upon the Motion of 
an individual Member of the House, and 
without any previous inquiry, to deal with 
an essential part of the Act of the 10th 
of George the Fourth, under the provisions 
of which Roman Catholics have been ad- 
mitted to seats in this House, and to vari- 
ous, many of them, high offices in the 
State. Now, Sir, I regard this Bill as 
the first attempt which has been sanc- 
tioned by the House to make any grave 
and serious alteration in the compact, and 
I use the word advisedly, the compact of 
1829. I know that attempts have been 
made to dispute the fact thet the measure 
of 1829 was a compact. Sir, that Act 
was a complement to the Act of Union, 
and any man who will take the trouble of 
searching the records of this House and 
of the House of Lords will find that that 
Act was preceded by careful inquiries both 
in 1825 and 1826, in the latter year espe- 
cially, and that the whole subject-matter 
of the relations of Roman Catholics to 
the Papacy and to the Government of this 
country were fully investigated. The Act, 
therefore, which you are now asked to 
disturb was based upon an elaborate in- 
quiry, though I am sorry to say that the 
anticipations which were based upon the 
results of that inquiry have, to a great ex- 
tent, been falsified by subsequent experi- 
ence. Still, there was inquiry, grave in- 
quiry, before that Act was passed; and I 
conceive that it is the duty of this House 
again to institute an inquiry before it 
proceeds to infringe that Act. Two Com- 
mittees have since been appointed to con- 
sider the oaths taken by Members of this 
House. I have looked through the Re- 
ports and proceedings of both; one of 
them sat in 1850 and the other in 1858 ; 
but neither of them went into the subject- 
matter of this particular oath, for it ap- 
pears to have been assumed, that so strong 
was the feeling of the House not to per- 
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mit any alteration in this oath, that inquiry 
would have been useless. And I beg to 
refer the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary, and I beg to refer other Mem- 
bers of the House to the proceedings of 
those Committees, where they will find 
that, although a careful inquiry was in- 
stituted into the subject-matter of the 
oaths taken by Protestants, which were 
altered by the Act of 1858, there was no 
inquiry—at least, no adequate inquiry— 
into the substance of this oath, or as to 
the manner in which it ought to be altered. 
It appears to me, then, that the House 
is proceeding carelessly in this matter, 
and, if I wanted proof of that, I think the 
notice paper of to-day supplies it. Every 
one feels that this is a subject which 
ought to have been dealt with upon the 
responsibility of the Government, that is, 
supposing any change to be necessary. 
The Government invite us to go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, yet there is not a 
single notice on the paper that gives us 
the slightest indication of the nature of 
the alterations in the oath, which the Go- 
vernment are disposed to sanction, or of 
the portions of the Bill which they would 
wish us to reject. Nevertheless we have 
had an announcement from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that he 
is not prepared to go the whole length of 
the Bill. I feel, therefore, that I am jus- 
tified in resisting the further progress of 
the Bill until the Government have done 
us the grace and favour of acquainting us 
in some formal manner what course they 
really mean to adopt, when they get into 
Committee. The House will forgive me 
if I endeavour to justify in some measure 
the assertion I have made, that there is 
an apparent carelessness in tle proceed. 
ings in this matter. The object of this 
Bill has been proposed before in this 
House. In the year 1857 Mr. Deasy pro- 
posed an alteration of the oath taken by 
Roman Catholics. That proposal was to 
adopt the oath, which was then suggested 
for the admission of the Jews, as more con- 
venient for Roman Catholics. And what 
was the determination manifested by the 
House on that occasion? What was the deci- 
sion of the House? On the 15th of April, 
1857, there were present in the House 
456 Members. Those who objected to the 
proposal of Mr. Deasy were 373, and those 
who supported his Motion for an alteration 
of the oath were 83, so that there was a 
clear majority of 290 against the alteration 
of this oath. Again, in the year 1858, it 
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was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Cogan) that an alteration of 
the oath should be made. I will not go 
into the particulars ; but to a certain ex- 
tent the object was the same as that of the 
present Bill. The number present in the 
House, and who voted on that occasion, 
were 411 Members; those who opposed 
the proposal to alter the oath were 373 ; 
those who sanctioned the proposal to aker 
the oath were 66: thus, there was a clear 
majority against any alteration of 279. 
Now, we come to the year 1865, and with 
no apparent change of circumstances to 
justify an alteration, or rather when many 
circumstances have occurred that should 
forbid our tampering with the oath at the 
present time, occurring not only in this 
country but throughout the Continent, we 
find that in a House of 328 Members the 
second reading of this Bill was carried by 
a majority of 56. The House will forgive 
me if I say that this change of opinion 
does not appear to have been the result 
of any inquiry that has brought to light 
circumstances that ‘have occurred between 
the year 1858 and the present year, such as 
to justify Parliament in making the altera- 
tions in the oath that are proposed by 
the right hom. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick. And, Sir, I may further be 
permitted to say that I think this propo- 
sal would have come with better grace 
from any other Member of this House than 
from one who belongs to the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion. The oath now sought 
to be disposed of is the record of a com- 
pact, of an act of good-will on the part 
of the Protestants of the United Kingdom 
towards their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. And I think that, after that 
manifestation of good-will, after the con- 
tinual removal of everything in the sense 
of penal legislation which has marked our 
era, the Roman Catholic Members of this 
House would have appeared before it with 
a better grace had they committed their 
case and this proposal to some Protestant 
Member of the House, instead of coming 
here and claiming in their own persons 
that the engagements under which they 
have entered and sat in this House should 
be cancelled—caneelled, and that on their 
own suggestion. I have said that there 
are particular circumstances at this time 
which I think do not invite us to tamper 
with this oath. Let the House, moreover, 
remember that one of the bitterest sneers 
which have been directed against the House 
for its conduct of late years bas been, 
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that the House of Commons conducts it- 
self like a rich man’s club; that hon. 
Members consult their own convenience ; 
that they are anxious to relieve themselves 
of whatever binds them to inconvenient 
duties ; that, in short, they appear to for- 
get, to a certain extent, the high functions 
of the House, that it holds a large share 
of the Imperial power of the country; and 
that every Member of the House has 
hitherto entered upon his duties, bound by 
the obligation of an oath, reciting in the 
most solemn form the conditions of the 
allegiance, which, as a free people, we 
tender to a constitutional Sovereign. Be- 
fore I go further into the matter of the 
oath, I wish to show that, in the interim 
between the year 1858, when the last 
alteration in the oaths was made, and the 
present time, there has been a temper 
manifested among certain Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics and others which ought to 
warn us against relieving their representa- 
tives from reciting at that table their ab- 
juration of some of those vicious doctrines 
which, whether accepted by the great body 
of the Roman Catholics or not—and, I 
thank God, I believe they never were ac- 
cepted by the great body of the Roman 
Catholics of this country—were iu former 
years, and are still propagated, especially 
by the Jesuits under the sanction of the 
Papacy, and have led to repeated attempts 
upon the lives of Sovereigns, as well as 
to an attempt to destroy the Legislature, 
and fostering a spirit which has rendered 
necessary for long periods the imposition 
upon the Roman Catholic body of a penal 
legislation, which could by no other cause 
have been justified than by the existence 
of that malignant spirit. When hon. 
Members tell me that they are insulted, 
because they are asked to repudiate at 
that table those vicious doctrines, I say, 
that all we invite them to do is to assure 
us that they come here to act in the same 
spirit as that which influences the great 
body of the Roman Catholics of Italy, to 
act in the same spirit as that which influ- 
ences the great body of the Roman Catho- 
lies of France, to act in the same spirit 
which guided the Roman Catholics of 
Spain when they rejected from their pro- 
perties in that country and from the coun- 
try itself the propagators of those vicious 
doctrines. For my part I cannot under- 
stand how any hon. Member of this House 
should consider it an insult to be required 
to declare, upon his entrance into it, that 
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time repudiated by the Papacy itself; which 
have been repudiated at different times by 
every Roman Catholic Government in the 
world ; which have been repudiated by all 
those members of the Roman Catholic 
Church whose conduct commends itself to 
the respect and admiration of Christians 
throughout the world, to whatever denomi- 
nation they may belong. I feel, therefore, 
that I am not desiring to perpetuate an 
insult. I merely ask the Roman Catholic 
Members of the House to assure us at the 
table that they will act in the same sense 
as their Roman Catholic ancestors, who 
continually repressed the approaches of 
this vicious spirit, even in the Roman Ca- 
tholic times previous to the Reformation ; 
who, when attempts were made upon the 
life of Queen Elizabeth, petitioned the 
Pope to withdraw his emissaries, who 
were bringing them into odium among 
their fellow-countrymen. I ask them to 
act in the spirit of those loyal Roman 
Catholics, who, throughout all the troubles 
of the Stuart reign, manifested at once 
their attachment to their country and their 
attachment to the freedom, which it gua- 
rantees, in opposition to those base, those 
cruel, those deceitful coxncils which—I 
say it advisedly— brought Charles the 
First to the miserable death which he suf- 
fered; which prompted this nation to the 
commission of that crime, and which, as 
the whole world knows, induced James 
the Second to adopt a policy, that was as 
insufferable to the people of this country 
as the policy of the Neapolitan Bourbons 
has proved to the people of Southern Italy ; 
these Sovereigns were all actuated by the 
same Jesuitical advice, and were detested 
by their people in consequence of adopt- 
ing that policy. Sir John Gray, a leading 
politican in Dublin, asked, in a recent 
speech, this question—Can any one show 
that any section of Roman Catholic people 
has ever brought a sovereign to his grave ? 
Can any one show that any section of 
Roman Catholic people has ever caused the 
deposition of a sovereign? Well, let any 
man, who is at all conversant with the 
history of this country, turn to the troubled 
period which preceded the death of Charles 
the First, and inform himself who were 
the advisers of that king, and who ex- 
ercised influence over him through his 
unhappy queen. Let him inform himself, 
also, who were the advisers of James the 
Second. Who but the Jesuits? James 
the Second died a Jesuit in exile, and with 
characteristic gratitude the Jesuits pro- 
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claimed him a fool! I feel bound to recall 
these events to the recollection of the 
House, because, unless the promoters of 
this Bill ean show that the opinions, against 
which the clauses of the oath, which it is 
now sought to expunge, are directed, have 
ceased to be operative, unless they can 
show that they are repudiated by the 
Papacy, I say there is no case made out 
why this House should not require its 
Roman Catholic Members to disavow the 
opinion, that the Pope possesses the power 
to depose excommunicated sovereigns, the 
right to raise their subjects in insurrection 
against them, and the right to compass the 
death of such sovereigns. Why, Sir, look 
at the recent history of Poland. Will any 
man deny, now that the trials have taken 
place, that passions are calmed, and that 
full information is in the hands of the 
Russian Government—will any man deny, 
I say, that the late bloody insurrection 
in Poland, that the murders in Poland, 
which were perpetrated by the so-called 
National Government, and that the use of 
poisoned weapons were not the work of the 
Ultramontane faction? No man can pre- 
tend to say that these outrages have not 
received countenance and support from the 
Papal Chair, Will any man deny these 
facts? And unless he can do so, he cannot 
show that the vicious opinions against which 
the clauses of this oath are directed have 
ceased to exist or have ceased to operate 
throughout Europe; and, if they are found 
to be in operation in various parts of Eu- 
rope, there is nothing to prove that they 
may not also have operation here. No 
man can have watched the course of pro- 
ceedings in Ireland of late years —the 
repeated attempts at agitation, and the 
frequent use of seditious language—with- 
out seeing that among a minority of the 
Roman Catholic body, and I thank God 
that they are a minority, the virus still 
exists, which the oath we are called upon 
to abandon requires the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House to promise that 
they will discourage and repress. Sir, the 
repression of those vile opinions is, I 
should have thought, a task, of whieh all 
loyal Roman Catholics ought to be proud, 
instead of regarding it as an insult, that 
they-are called upon to undertake such 
an engagement to their fellow-country- 
men. | ** Hear, hear!’’}| I repeatit. I say 
that the repression of these opinions is 
essential to the freedom of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body itself, for these opinions meet 
with too much favour at Rome. Look at 
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the pamphlet which has but recently been 
published by the Duke de Persigny. In 
it the writer declares there is a party now 
dominant at Rome, who are bitterly ad- 
verse to the form of Government existing 
in France, who condemn all forms of Go- 
vernment that are not subject to the 
immediate control and influence of the 
Papacy, as revolutionary. That is the 
spirit which is at this moment shedding 
blood by assassination; and if that spirit 
has too much influence at present in the 
Papal Court, then, Sir, I say that it is 
not for the freedom of our Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects that we should remove 
the counteracting influence of the State 
under which they live, or accept them here 
otherwise than as the declared opponents 
of those Jesuit opinions and of that Ultra- 
montane virus which, we learn from the 
Duke de Persigny and from every reliable 
source, is now dominant at Rome. 

Sir, I hope the Liberal Members of this 
House will excuse me if I show them that 
it is not so very long since there was an 
admission on the part of a very influential 
organ of public opinion that, instead of re- 
cent events justifying the abandonment of 
this last security, there is great doubt, 
whether with a view to the real freedom of 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, we 
have not already gone too far in removing 
those restrictions upon their action, which 
are, in fact, a protection to them against 
influences that we cannot wish to see 
extended, and which are brought to bear 
upon them by any extreme section of their 
Church. The House will forgive me for 
dwelling a little upon this point. I do not 
venture to make assertions without proof, 
and in this matter I speak the opinions of 
those who cannot be accused of bigotry or 
prejudice. I know it has been the fashion 
in former times to say that I was actuated 
by a bigoted and intolerant spirit. I am 
happy to say, and I rejoice in the fact, 
that that impression is worn out, and that 
the Roman Catholic Members of this 
House, though I do not expect them to 
avow it, recognize this fact in me, that 
if I am what is called a strong Protestant, 
it is because I am a determined Catholic. 
It is because I am Catholic by conviction 
and by faith ; it is because I would resist 
that spirit which has corrupted and defaced 
the Church of Rome; it is because I would 
resist that which I consider heretical, 
schismatical, and corrupt, that I take the 
part I am now taking in defending the 
Constitution of this country, which, though 
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called by the name of Protestant, is still 
founded on those Catholic principles which 
were developed in Magna Charta, and 
found expression in the ancient laws of 
Richard the Second, vindicating for the 
Roman Catholics of this country the right 
to regulate their own Church and their own 
religious worship, accepting only the spi- 
ritual advice and counsel of the Papacy, 
but rejecting every attempt to enforce upon 
them the temporal usurpation of the Roman 
See. But I was about to quote a passage 
from the leading organ of Liberal opinion 
to which I have referred. It was written 
so recently as the year 1859, and it says— 


“Tt is only due to the memory of men who 
underwent much obloquy for the time, and were 
even treated with a peculiar and galling kind 
of contempt, not usual in English political war- 
fare, to ask ourselves, after an experience of 
just thirty years, which side was in the right ? 
Have the results [that is to say, the results of 
the Act which you are now asked to alter— 
the Act of 1829] been in accordance with the 
sanguine anticipations of Canning, of Macin- 
tosh, of Grey, and of Brougham; or has the 
measure turned out as was predicted by Lord 
Eldon, ‘that hater of all that was liberal and 
pleasant,’ and by Lord Winchilsea, at whose 
tirades we have all laughed so heartily? There 
is, unhappily, no doubt about it ; the genius, the 
liberality, and the eloquence were wrong; the 
narrowness, the bigotry, and the prejudice were 
right. Ever since the day of deliverance, the 
conduct of the Roman Catholics has more and 
more confirmed the predictions of their enemies, 
more and more disappointed the anticipations 
of their friends,” 


Now, I hold that statement to be unjust 
towards the great body of Roman Catho- 
lies, though not unjust to the Jesuit fac- 
tion, against whom it is specially directed. 
But to continue the passage. The writer 
proceeds— 


“Let any one read the speech of Dr. Moriarty, 
at Killarney, or the disgraceful scene which oc- 
curred at the meeting in Cork (that was in 1859), 
and then ask himself whether such things are the 
result of British institutions, and whether he can 
recognize in them any one of those characteristics 
which, in spite of all their political differences, 
distinguish Englishmen from the rest of mankind. 
Where but in a Roman Catholic meeting, presided 
over by a bishop and harangued by deans and 
canons, could the name of the Queen be received 
with a burst of disapprobation, which rendered 
the speaker inaudible, from the very voices which 
yelled out a determination to fight for the Pope ? 
From whom but a Roman Catholic Bishop could 
one hear it laid down, that it was the duty of a 
constituency in these islands to exercise their in- 
fluence on their representatives in order to induce 
the Government of this country to put down a 
rebellion in a foreign State, not on any ground of 
public policy, in which the interests of England 
are concerned, but only because that tyrannical 
Sovereign was the head of their Church, and they 
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had, therefore, a vested interest in perpetuating 
his tyranny and corruption? There is no divided 
allegiance, as was apprehended, The allegiance 
is wholly given to one person, and nothing is left 
for the Queen but yells of disapprobation and the 
accusation of having starved two millions of Her 
subjects.” 

Non hee mea verba : this is the language 
used by The Times, a paper that is ac. 
cepted by the Liberal party as above all 
the most able and most powerful exponent 
of their opinions. Now, Sir, we ought to 
be cautious, to look about us in this debate, 
unless some previous inquiry be instituted, 
such as was preliminary to the passing of 
the Act which we are now asked to alter— 
I say we must look a little into the cireum- 
stances of the Roman Catholic body in 
England. The late ecclesiastical chief of 
that body, Cardinal Wiseman, is no more. 
And by whom has he been succeeded ? 
By the Rev. Dr. Manning. And what 
have been the characteristics of that rever- 
end person? Has he shown himself to be 
a Roman Catholic of moderate opinions? 
Once a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, do his opinions seem to be of a tem- 
perate character? So far from that, it 
seems to have become rather a maxim at 
Rome, that those who have been most re- 
cently converted to her communion are of 
all her sons the most zealous and the most 
extravagant in the opinions they profess. 
I wish, Sir, to show the House what is 
the nature of the opinions with which Dr. 
Manning has favoured the public, and that 
within no distant period. The House will 
excuse me if I read a very short passage 
written by Dr. Manning, and which ap- 
peared in Zhe Zablet, a Roman Catholic 
newspaper, on the 6th of August, 1859. 
He says— 

“If ever there was a land in which work is to 
be done, and perhaps much to suffer [speaking of 
those with whom he intended to act], it is here. 
I shall not say too much if I say that we have to 
subjugate and subdue, to conquer, and to rule an 
Imperial race. We have to do with a will, which 
reigns throughout the world, as the will of old 
Rome reigned once. We have to bend or break 
that will, which nations and kingdoms have found 
invincible and inflexible.” 


Mark this passage— 


“ Were heresy conquered in England, it would 
be conquered throughout the world. All its lines 
meet here, and therefore the Church of God 
[meaning the Papal Church] must be gathered in 
its strength.” 


I ask the House to consider the meaning 
and purport of those words. I will, more- 
over, show the House that on the 18th of 
August last, in the county which I have 
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the honour to represent, Dr. Manning 
preached a sermon, at the — of a 
church at Leamington, which was tho- 
roughly in aceordance with the opinions 
enunciated in the passage I have just read. 
In Warwickshire we were very much struck 
with that sermon. The substance of it 
was published in The Leamington Courier 
and other newspapers, and its accuracy 
has never been disputed, although it was 
freely and extensively commented upon by 
the local journals. I must, therefore, as- 
sume that the words which I am about to 
quote were really spoken by Dr. Manning. 
He had been speaking of the Church of 
which he is a member, and of that which, 
in his opinion, should be required of Roman 
Catholics as matter of faith. He says— 

“The Church of God was of Divine creation, 
rested on Divine rules ; and [mark the concluding 
woi 3 ofthe sentence] was administered by Divine 
persons.” 

Now, that word “ Divine ”’ is capable of a 
double interpretation, but I will give Dr. 
Manning’s own interpretation of it— 

“ The doctrine of faith, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, of the eternal Word, of eternal life, and 
of eternal death, were truths which surpassed 
human conception, and could only be received by 
Divine faith and teaching. It might be said, can 
this be the simple doctrine of Christianity? And 
{continued Dr. Manning] they were to believe it, 
and to believe that the teacher who delivered 


those doctrines was God, and that his voice was 
divine.” 


Now, I ask, whether these are not the ex- 
treme opinions with regard to religious 
truth, upon which have been founded 
those mischievous assumptions, of which 
the Jesuits have always been the expo- 
nents in matters temporal and civil; and 
whether those words in the sermon de- 
livered last year, coupled with the expres- 
sions used by Dr. Manning and published 
in 1859, do not give us reason to believe 
that many of the moderate Roman Catho- 
lies, many of the old English Roman Ca- 
tholics, such as the late Duke of Norfolk, 
the grandfather of the present Duke, and 
the late Lord Beaumont, whose friendship, 
I am happy to say, I always enjoyed— 
are justified in the feelings of uneasiness, 
which I am told they entertain (I speak 
only from rumour) at the appointment of 
Dr. Manning to the supreme control of 
matters ecclesiastical, connected with their 
Church ; knowing, as we do, from the re- 
cent Eneyclical issued by the Pope, that 
this ecclesiastical control, as it is called, at 
Rome is intended to extend from the 
spiritual sphere to direct interference with 
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the arrangements of property and with 
the conduct of politics, until, in Dr. Man- 
ning’s words, this ‘‘ Imperial race,’’ the 
free people of England, have been “ sub- 
jugated and subdued ”’ to the rule of the 
Papacy, which it is the avowed object of 
Dr. Manning to establish in this country ? 
I ask any hon. Member, then, whether, 
carrying our eye back through history, and 
finding in the terms of this oath a record 
of the means by which our Roman Catholic 
as well as our Protestant ancestors deem- 
ed it necessary to guard the freedom of 
both communions from century to century 
against the encroachments of the Papacy— 
I ask those who do not pretend to be igno- 
rant of these historical facts, whether they 
think it unreasonable in us to object to 
proceeding with the alteration of this oath, 
until, as was the case when the oath of the 
Protestant Members was altered in 1858, 
some preliminary inquiry has been insti- 
tuted either by the Government or by a 
Committee of this House, or of the other 
House of Parliament, into the present cir- 
cumstances of the Roman Catholic body 
in this country, as those circumstances are 
affected by the recent attempts to organize 
the English and the Irish Roman Catholies, 
as a separate community, governed by a 
hierarchy, nominated and appointed from 
Rome ; into the circumstances of the Ro- 
man Catholics, as affected by recent occur- 
rences on the Continent, and by the cha- 
racter of those who pretend to be placed in 
authority over them in Ireland and in 
England? I have heard it said, and I 
have seen it written, that the increase in 
this country of the monastic orders of the 
Church of Rome, to which I not long since 
drew the attention of the House, is a 
matter which is totally irrelevant to the 
subject now under consideration. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from Irish Members. }—Well, some 
hon. Members appear to think so. But 
I cannot treat the Act of 1829—10 
Geo. IV.—otherwise than as a whole. 
Now, that Act contains the oath which it 
is proposed to alter by this Bill. It also 
contains clauses restricting the monastic 
orders. But it has been said, ‘‘ Oh, these 
were mere concessions to the crotchets 
and prejudices of the age.” In his 
speech delivered at Dublin, Sir John Gray 
especially said that those clauses, restric- 
tive of the monastic orders, were painful 
to the great mind of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and unworthy of the extensive Con- 
tinental knowledge of the late Duke of 
Wellington, and that they were miserable 
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concessions to a wretched bigotry, which 
these great men were obliged to make in 
order to conciliate the ignorance of their 
benighted followers. Let us see how far 
this representation is true? With the 
permission of the House I will read a few 
words from the speech of the Duke of 
Wellington, in introducing the clauses 
with respect to the monastic orders on the 
20th of April, 1829. The Duke said— 


“The measure which I now propose for your 
Lordships’ adoption will prevent the increase of 
such establishments [meaning monastic institu- 
tions], and, without oppression to any indivi- 
duals, without injury to any body of men, will 
gradually put an end to those which have been 
already formed. Thereis no man more convinced 
than I am of the absolute necessity of carrying 
into execution that part of the present measure 
[that is, the Act of 1829], which has for its object 
the extinction of monastic orders in this country. 
I entertain no doubts whatever that if that part 
of the measure be not carried into execution, your 
lordships will soon see this country and Ireland 
inundated by Jesuits and regular monastic clergy, 
with means to establish themselves within His 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

Thus, Sir, the result of the experience 
of the Duke of Wellington, so long versed 
in Continental matters, led him to guard 
against the action of this avowedly 
Papal agency by the introduction of 
clauses in the Act of 1829. Evidently 
he did not contemplate the increase of the 
monastic orders in England and Ireland, 
as likely to conduce to the happiness of 
the Roman Catholic body, to their free- 
dom, or to the welfare of society; and if 
the House has not forgotten the historical 
and other evidence, which it permitted me 
to adduce with regard to the increase 
and action of those orders and of these 
establishments within the United King- 
dom, I think it will agree with me that 
that increase has within the last few years 
been ominous. Is not this a circumstance, 
then, which should make you cautious how 
you part with the safeguards against the 
abuse of that Papal power, which it is 
notoriously the primary function of those 
regular orders of the Church of Rome to 
enforce? Why, every man who knows; 
anything of the history of the Jesuits 
knows, that their order was especially 
formed to establish, to extend, and to en- 
force the temporal power of the Pope. It 
was but the other day that I was reading 
in Burnet the account of their early ap- 
pearance in this country. Just before the 
persecutions in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, the Jesuits came to Cardinal Pole, 
an ecclesiastic of whom I shall ever speak 
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with respect; for I believe that if it had 
rested with Cardinal Pole the faggots 
would not have flamed in Smithfield and 
throughout the country, as they did. And 
I am sure of this, that he stretched his 
powers in order to ratify the settlement of 
property in this country—that settlement 
of property which you would relieve the 
Roman Catholic Members of this House 
from engaging to defend. He exceeded 
his powers; he actually went beyond the 
Brief, under which he held authority from 
the Pope, in order to facilitate the settle- 
ment of property in this country. But, 
as I said, the Jesuits came to him and 
tendered their services in an opposite 
sense; and Cardinal Pole—I speak from 
Dr. Burnet’s history, but I might quote 
other authorities if necessary — rejected 
their assistance. He seemed to think of 
that body as did Dr. Brown, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Dublin, in 1551, that 
they promised to be an element of disturb- 
ance in every country where they might 
obtain establishment. And I appeal to 
the page of history—I appeal to the modern 
history of Europe—whether the judgment, 
formed by these Roman Catholic ecelesias- 
ties, with regard to the Jesuit Order, has 
not been verified to the letter? And let 
the House remember it is against the 
doctrines especially propagated by that 
Order, that the terms of the oath are di- 
rected, which the House is now asked to 
expunge, and this in the teeth of a fact, 
which is notorious, that, after not ventur- 
ing to appear in public for about two 
centuries, these agents of the Papacy now 
proclaim their presence in this country 
through the public prints, and advertize in 
the services of their churches; take an 
active part, as far as they dare, and as far 
as the English people will permit them, 
in every political arrangement, in every 
civil establishment, and—this is a charac- 
teristic of the Order—in every domestic 
establishment into which they can, by hook 
or by crook, thrust themselves, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the spirit which found 
a voice in the passage from the writings 
of Dr. Manning, in 1859, that I have 
quoted to the House. I hope the House 
will forgive me for speaking at some 
length, but the subject is a very wide one. 
The fact is this: the liberality of this 
House has removed almost every restric- 
tion from the Roman Catholics, until, in 
the terms of this oath, remains the only 
valid security still existing for the Con- 
stitution of this country. I wish hon. 
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Members would consider for a moment 
what is the meaning of an oath taken at 
this table. An oath is valuable as a se- 
curity for the veracity of a witness, a gua- 
rantee for the fidelity of an officer, who 
undertakes certain functions, and for the 
conduct of trustees, inasmuch as it brings 
to bear upon the mind apprehensions of 
the wrath of the Deity, if the juror vio- 
lates his engagement. That is the opera- 
tion of an oath upon the conscience. And 
further, an oath is valuable in the case 
of a witness, inasmuch as, in addition to 
the apprehensions of conscience, which 
might be excited by a violation of the en- 
gagement, it imports the penalties of per- 
jury. But I set aside these two elements, 
its operation upon the conscience of the 
juror, and the penalties on perjury in this 
case, and I still trust to the power of pub- 
licity; I still believe that every Member 
who takes this oath does so with the in- 
tention to abide by the conditions of that 
oath; but whether he does, or whether he 
does not, he publicly, and as a representa- 
tive, by the terms of that oath, abjures 
the deposing power of the Pope, and binds 
himself to defend the settlement of pro- 
perty, including the quondam ecclesias- 
tical and monastic property, the title to 
which, remember, the Papacy has never 
confirmed. I have here a curious origi- 
nal paper which I have compared with 
Burnet’s History, and I find that though 
Cardinal Pole engaged that the Papacy 
should ratify the settlement of property 
under Philip and Mary, the Papacy never 
did ratify it. The Pope Julius, who ac- 
credited Cardinal Pole, died. So did his 
successor, Marcellus; and the next Pope 
plainly declared to the Ambassador of 
Philip and Mary, that to sanction the title 
to property, which had once belonged to 
monastic establishments, was contrary to 
his oath ; and, so far from sanctioning the 
alienation made by the Parliament of this 
country, he declared it to be sacrilegious, 
and he required from the Ambassador of 
our bigoted Queen an acknowledgment 
that she held Ireland in fief from the 
Papacy. You may tell me that it does 
not matter whether the Pope has sanc- 
tioned the title to this property or not— 
the property held by the great house of 
Bedford, property held by myself, property 
distributed throughout the whole country, 
and amounting to nearly one-fourth of the 
whole property of England; you may tell 
me that it does not matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
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says, ‘* What is the use of an oath to de- 
fend the settlement, under which we Roman 
Catholics hold property in Ireland?” Sir, 
I will show him what may be the danger 
of removing this oath. I have here some 
curious letters, which I found among some 
old pamphlets and printed letters in my 
library, and from which Bishop Burnet 
evidently derived his information in writing 
his chapter on the History of 1555. The 
writer of these letters and Bishop Burnet 
both declare that it might matter little to 
a Protestant owner whether the Papacy 
had confirmed the title to his lands or not; 
but to a Roman Catholic family it matters 
very much, because the Papacy maintains, 
and I see by his recent Encyclical that 
the present Pope still maintains, that the 
tenure is sacrilegious. And whenever the 
owner and possessor of that property is 
drawing near to the close of life, when 
the breath comes hard, when the eyes are 
dim, and the passage between the present 
and future state is but a short span, why, 
the priest will be apt to remind him, 
“During your whole life you have held 
property in sacrilege,’’ and then will ask 
him, “‘ Will you not make some restitu- 
tion?” And, Sir, it was the apprehen- 
sion of this that actuated the Parliament 
of Queen Mary—the very Parliament which 
consented to the reconciliation of this coun- 
try to the Papacy—in passing a stringent 
Act which, in defiance of all Papal claims, 


'established, so far as the power of this 


country could, the title to property thus 
alienated from the monastic orders. But 
has the Papacy ever consented to this 
alienation? Produce your proof. You 
cannot. There has been no such consent; 
and every Roman Catholic possessor of 
such property is liable to be disturbed, and 
the best security he can have is this, that 
the Roman Catholic Members of this House 
shall, in the name of the constituencies 
they represent, declare at this table that 
they adhere to the decision of the Roman 
Catholic Parliament of Queen Mary, that 
this property is duly settled, and settled 
against the pretensions of the Papacy, 
pretensions which have never been aban- 
doned. 

Sir, I am fully conscious that others 
will follow me in this debate who will 
argue with more ability the propriety of 
continuing the recognition of that portion 
of the compact of 1829 which secures the 
establishment of the Church of England 
in Ireland and in this country. I see no 
reason, there bas been no valid cause shown, 
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why the Roman Catholic Members of this 
House should ask to be relieved from that 
obligation. Do they desire to uproot the 
Church establishment in Ireland? At pre- 
sent they stand as Members of this House 
pledged not to compass such an object. 
But do they not know that there is a con- 
siderable body, forming an association in 
Ireland for the purpose of effecting the 
dis-establishment of that Church? Why, 
Sir John Gray, who made the speech in 
Dublin to which I have before adverted, 
is a member of that very association. Do 
hon. Members not know that the Pope, in 
his recent Encyclical, has formally de- 
clared his condemnation of the 37th pro- 
position of the Syllabus, that any Church 
ean be held to be duly established which 
is separated from the See of Rome? Do 
hon, Members not know that that is the 
last version of the Papal doctrine? And 
if they do know it, why do Roman Catholic 
Members ask the House to relieve them 
from the obligation of declaring at this 
table that they accept their seats here on 
the understanding that they will not be 
the exponents of that doctrine in this 
House, or use their influence for the pur- 
pose of disturbing the established institu- 
tions of the country? I ask them why 
do they desire to be relieved? We all 
know that the assault is contemplated by 
a certain faction among the Roman Catho- 
lies, joined, I am sorry to say, with some 
Protestants, who have no great attachment 
to the form of government under which 
they live. Well, if you have no intention 
of countenancing this movement, you ought 
to feel a relief in the fact that you sit in this 
House on the condition of having solemnly 
asseverated that you will not take any part 
in this House in what, I must say, under 
the circumstances, is an unworthy enter- 
prize. Why, it is for your own freedom 
that you recognize this compact with the 
State. I hold this, because I judge from 
the state of Italy, I judge from the 
correspondence which has taken place 
with France, I judge from the actions of 
the Emperor of the French himself, that, 
in the present temper of the Papacy, the 
great body of Roman Catholics must look 
to the authority of the States, within whose 
dominions they live, for protection against 
those who would force them into the adop- 
tion of opinions which, I am happy to be- 
lieve, are alien to their better judgment. I 
now, Sir, venture to move the postpone- 
ment of the further consideration of this 
Bill until some inquiry has been made 
into the cireumstances to which I have 
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alluded ; until some such inquiry has been 
instituted, as that which preceded the 
alteration of the other oath in 1858, and 
until we have upon the notice paper of the 
House some definite proposals from Her 
Majesty’s Government, showing to what 
extent they are prepared to sanction the 
provisions of this Bill; and I make this 
proposal for delay with the full conscious- 
ness that I am performing my duty, be- 
cause I believe that it is the general opinion 
of the House—an opinion in which I fully 
share—that no men who deserve to be 
treated as Her Majesty’s Ministers, no 
Government purporting to serve Her Ma- 
jesty, ought lightly or carelessly to pro- 
mote a Bill, affecting the terms of allegi- 
ance upon which certain Members of this 
House are admitted to their seats. It is, 
I repeat, contrary to the duty of the ad- 
visers of Her Majesty to permit any such 
alteration to be made except by them- 
selves, or, at all events, until they have 
had the decency to show that the subject 
has received their deep and earnest consi- 
deration ? 

Mr. TREHERNE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”—(Mr. Newde. 
gate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, he was extremely 
puzzled to know what Dr. Manning’s ap- 
pointment, the sermons which he had 
preached, or the extension of monastic 
institutions, had to do with the repeal of the 
oath under diseussion; and equally at a loss 
to understand what argument had been ad- 
duced which could induce a hundred hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
—twelve of whom were Members of the 
late Government, and many of whom were 
Irish representatives—to go out into the 
lobby in opposition to a measure of the 
commonest decency and justice. It would 
be illiberal and unjust to attribute the op- 
position to the Bill to anything resembling 
the spirit of the Pharisee; to a desire for 
superiority of caste; to a feeling of great 
thankfulness to Providence that we were 
not as other men are, that we do not re- 
quire special oaths to enforce our loyalty; 
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and that we are not obnoxious to the 
stigma of evasions and mental reservations. 
He was ready to admit that his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken, and those 
who agreed with him, might, and probably 
did, honestly entertain the belief that 
the repeal of the present Roman Catholic 
oath would tend to subvert the rule of Her 
Gracious Majesty, to the restoration of 
the Papal domination in this country, 
the re-distribution of forfeited estates, 
and to the overthrow of the Protestant 
Establishment and religion in this country. 
That appeared to be the prevalent idea in 
the minds of some. But was it, he would 
ask, justified by experience? Was it not, 
on the contrary, the fact that every re- 
striction removed had turned out to be an 
element of strength rather than of weak- 
ness to the Church? Had the Irish and 
Church Temporalities Acts Tithe of 1832, 
or the Bill doing away with Ministers’ 
Money in 1858, operated to the injury of 
the Church? Are the English Dissenters 
more inflamed with rancour against the 
Church since tests have been abolished 
and other concessions granted, every one 
of which at the time, according to the op- 
ponents of relaxations, involved the Church 
of England in ruin. Nothing of the 
kind. The pages of Hansard were the best 
proof, and nothing could be more striking 
than the increased tone of gentleness and 
respect manifested towards the Church, 
precisely in the ratio of those concessions 
being granted which the self-styled 
friends of the Church pronounced to be 
the sentence of her overthrow. His hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire would have Roman Catholics still 
called upon to declare that they renounced 
the doctrine that princes excommunicated 
by the Pope might be dethroned and mur- 
dered by their subjects. Now upon that 
point the Chancellor of the Exchequer had, 
upon a former occasion, when the subject 
was discussed in that House, used a few 
words which he thought were most appo- 
site. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
seemed to him very extraordinary to ask 
any man to say that he thinks anyone 
should not be murdered. It was absurd, 
and more than absurd, it was contumelious, 
asking a man to declare he will not do 
a thing when the word implied that the 
action he foreswears is an action of the 
darkest guilt. It is asking him to say 
whether or not he is totally devoid 
of all moral obligations. Now, if such 
absence of all sense of moral obligation 
existed in the case of Roman Catholic 
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Members, how, he should like to know, 
were they to be purged of their deficiency 
in that respect by the administration of 
the oath which was now imposed upon 
them? But his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire had quoted from 
various writers in the Middle Ages to prove 
that monarchs might be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects at the instigation 
of the Pope. Now, admitting that euch 
doctrines were promulgated in those un- 
crupulous and bloody ages, were there not, 
he would ask, persons in this country who 
had written to somewhat the same effect, 
who were neither Roman Catholics nor 
schoolmen ? Were there not most eminent 
men among the Presbyterians who did not 
scruple to write and preach that an idola- 
trous Queen might be deposed and mur- 
dered by her subjects? Was it not true 
that both Buchanan and John Knox had 
compared Mary Queen of Scots to Jezebel, 
declaring that she and persons like her 
might be deposed and murdered? That 
was a Presbyterian doctrine. And again, 
had we not Poynet, the Protestant Bishop 
of Winchester, using, in reference to 
Queen Mary, language just as bloody 
and unscrupulous as any made use of by 
members of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
when he said that ‘* manifold and continual 
examples of the deposition of Kings and 
the killing of tyrants do most certainly 
confirm it to be most true, just, and con- 
sonant to God’s judgment.”” So much for 
the writers of these deeds. And now as 
to the doers of these deeds. He should 
like to know who brought about the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots? The Protestants 
of England. Who led Charles I. to the 
scaffold ? The Puritans of England. Who 
deposed James II.? The Protestants of 
England. Why not, then, impose the oath 
taken by Roman Catholies on the Protes- 
tants and Dissenters of this country, as 
well? And what had been the conduct of 
members of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, who it was said were so completely 
under the foot of the Vatican, on occasions 
of trying emergeney ? When the Armada 
sailed from Spain—the greatest effort at 
conquest the Papacy ever made—bearing a 
banner blessed by the Pope, who were the 
first to rally round a Protestant Queen ? 
Was it not the venerable Lord Montague, 
who was present at Tilbury Fort with 
his son and grandson, at the head of 
a troop of his own horse. Who commanded 
the English fleet which shattered the Ar- 
mada, and destroyed with it every chance of 
a charge of dynasty and religion? Lord 
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Howard of Effingham, a Roman Catholic. 
Now, they would have to believe one of two 
things—either that Lords Montague and 
Howard had received a secret dispensation 
from the Pope permitting them to resist 
his mandates, to command the fleets of an 
excommunicated heretic, and to shatter 
those he had bidden go forth to carry out 
the greatest projects ever prompted by 
the Vatican—they must believe this 
mass of impossibilities, or else they must 
believe that the allegiance of Roman 
Catholics to their Sovereign in national 
matters was not influenced by the spiritual 
authority of the Pope? He must say 
that the argument of the hon. Gentleman 
on that point fell to the ground. The 
next point of the hon. Member for War- 
wickshiré referred to the re-settlement of 
property, and he said he spoke as much 
for Roman Catholics themselves as for 
Protestants. But his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
was a Roman Catholic, and he had as 
much reason to dread a re-settlement as 
any one, for he was a holder of confiscated 
property—indeed, some of the very largest 
holdings of confiscated properties in Ireland 
were held by Roman Catholics. It would be 
impossible to trace land back to its first 
owner. Confiscation had followed confisea- 
tion, The number of confiscated acres was 
14,566,000, but the whole area of Ire- 
land consisted of only 10,000,000 acres, 
and therefore the Roman Catholic land- 
owners were as much interested in the 
present settlement as Protestants. In 
respect tohis next point the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that if this oath 
were repealed the Roman Catholics, and 
the Roman Catholic Association to which 
he alluded, would become so strong and 
all-powerful that the Protestant Establish- 
ment of this country would be in danger. 
He (Mr. Gregory) had never heard an 
argument more humiliating to Protestants 
than that or more pitiful. If they con- 
sidered their Church was based on this 
miserable quicksand of oaths instead of on 
the affection and esteem of the people, 
then of all men Protestants were the most 
weak and miserable. The advocates for 
the retention of this oath seem to argue 
that in a Protestant Assembly of 650 Mem- 
bers it was necessary to tie up the hands 
of some thirty Roman Catholics ; and, by 
this absurd course, the world was shown 
the amazing spectacle of the strong im- 
posing oaths on the weak, pledging the 
weak not to overthrow the strong and de- 
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spoil him, and yet there was high authority 
for saying that ‘‘ no man entereth a strong 
man’s house and spoils his goods except he 
first bind the strong man, and then he may 
spoil his goods.” But the anomaly be- 
comes still greater when it is seen that it 
is only the Roman Catholic you are in 
dread of, while no restriction is imposed on 
the Dissenter and the Jew. Surely, they 
must have quite as great hostility to the 
Establishment as any Roman Catholic, 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bucks introduced his Reform Bill, he 
argued in favour of the retention of small 
boroughs. Arundel was the battle-horse. 
‘*See,’’ said he, “all that this little Arundel 
represents, nothing less than 900,000 Ro- 
man Catholies;”” but he (Mr. Gregory) 
thought at the time that these 900,000 Ro- 
man Catholics had no great reason to be 
pleased that their only representative should 
be sent into that House with one foot and 
one hand tied, not be allowed to vote 
on subjects in which they took the greatest 
interest, and with a Parliamentary imputa- 
tion upon his honour and honesty. He 
would also remark that the oath was one 
with regard to the interpretation of which 
great uncertainty existed,-some Roman 
Catholics being of opinion that it did not 
debar them from voting on questions in 
which the Protestant Establishment was 
concerned, while others entertained a con- 
trary opinion. Their constituencies, how- 
ever, had no such scruples, and they 
naturally chose the man who would do 
their bidding, leaving him to settle mat- 
ters as best he could with his own con- 
science afterwards. Thus it happened 
that some men felt themselves preclud- 
ed, owing to a nice sense of honour, 
from entering the House of Commons. 
Was it right, he would ask, to pre- 
vent constituencies from choosing for 
their representatives men to whom they 
might be anxious to confide their inte- 
rests? Bnt did the Roman Catholics 
stand alone in putting different construc- 
tions upon the oath? The Protestant 
authorities themselves differed as to their 
value. The late Sir Robert Peel acknow- 
ledged that Members of that persuasion 
were entitled to vote on all questions 
affecting the status and discipline and 
emoluments of the Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside), in 
speaking a few days ago of the opinion 
which Justice Shee held on the subject, 
said he approved of the view which he 
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took, which was to the effect that Roman 
Catholics were debarred by the terms of 
their oath from abolishing the Church ; 
but then the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to forget that the opinion of Justice Shee 
did not extend to the prohibition of in- 
terference with the emoluments of the 
Church. Roman Catholics were not now- 
a-days called perjurers and such like 
epithets, but incidents have occurred in 
that House to the unpleasantness of which 
no representative should be subjected. 
There were many persons present who had 
not forgotten the celebrated debate on the 
State of Ireland in 1844, when Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, was replying to the 
arguments of Mr. Shiel—who alleged the 
Established Church of Ireland to be one 
of the grievances which maintained per- 
manent irritation in that country. Al- 
though twenty years had passed away, he 
(Mr. Gregory) well remembered that me- 
morable occasion. He remembered the 
noble Lord pausing in the midst of his 
fierce, rapid, and unsparing eloquence. 
He called on the Clerk of the House to 
hand to him the Roman Catholic Oath, 
and, amid a silence in which a pin might 
have been heard to drop, he read slowly 
and solemnly, he read in fact as none but 


he can read—the words of the abjuration ; | 


and then he argued from the declarations 
of the Roman Catholics in 1757, in 1782, 
in 1808, in 1826, and on other occasions, 
expressing themselves satisfied with the 
Protestant Establishment, that there could 
be but one interpretation of the oath, 
and the House might form its opinion 
of those who construed it differently. At 
the very same moment, however, Sir 
Robert Peel, who was of opinion that a 
different construction might be put upon 
the oath, was sitting beside the noble Lord ; 
so that the whole question of its interpre- 
tation was clearly one of perfect uncer- 
tainty. That uncertainty alone condemn- 
ed it. It irritated and wounded, but 
it gave no strength. He regretted, for 
those reasons, the course which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had thought fit to 
pursue. Instead of being willing to get 
rid of all imputations upon the honour and 
-loyalty of the hon. Gentlemen in that 
House who were Roman Catholics, they 
had moved an Amendment, which, if car- 
tied, would defeat the measure. He con- 
fessed he was surprised that so many as 
a hundred hon. Members on the other side, 
many of them living among the people of 
Ireland, should have declared that they 
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would not consent to relieve their Catholic 
fellow-subjects from most useless and 
senseless imputations on their loyalty, 
their honour, and their veracity. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, what- 
ever may be thought of the merits of the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, there can be no doubt that 
the Bill which he has introduced involves a 
principle of the greatest importance, affect- 
ing the strongest feelings and deepest con- 
victions of the population of this country. 
It is, moreover, a proposition which cannot 
be got rid of by hard words ; and I, there- 
fore, regret the tone which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken (Mr. Gregory) 
has adopted, and will endeavour to address 
myself to the question before us in a differ- 
ent spirit. I wish to state the course 
which I think it desirable to take upon 
this question as it stands, and upon the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. Let me say 
that I deeply regret the time and manner 
in which this Bill comes before us. It isa 
measure virtually to repeal one of the 
arrangements which were adopted in 1829 
as a security for our Protestant institu- 
tions, to be adopted simultaneously with 
the great measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. And I will say further, that there is 
imminent danger that the attempt now 
made to get rid of a portion of these se- 
curities will revive the angry feelings be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
which are at all times to be deprecated, 
but never more so than at the present 
time. If we are to have a discussion on 
the Roman Catholic oath forced upon us, it 
ought to be introduced at a moment when 
it can be discussed with the utmost calm- 
ness and the greatest fairness; and totally 
free from any of those considerations that 
have got mixed up with it, and with no 
feeling and no desire but to do right and 
justice to Roman Catholics on the one hand 
and Protestants on the other. In thenext 
place it appears to me that if this measure 
is introduced at all, it ought to be as a mea- 
sure promoted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Whether the change proposed be 
right or wrong, it is a most important 
change in a constitutional arrangement of 
this country. Such a measure ought not 
to be in the hands of a private Member, 
but should be introduced with the sanction 
of the Government, and at a moment when 
the House is fully at liberty to discuss it, 
not only calmly, but in the deliberate man- 
ner and with that ample measure of time 
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which the constitutional changes involved 
in it so imperatively require. I say, 
therefore, with respect to the measure 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
that I regret to see it in private hands. I 
submit, moreover, if this Bill is to be brought 
forward by an individual Member, it ought 
to have been with two conditions. In the 
first place, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to have brought forward this 
Bill at the beginning of the Session. [Mr. 
MonseLL: I did.}] When I appealed to 
him last night to postpone the Motion for 
going into Committee to-day, in conse- 
quence of the illness of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Disraeli) who was most anxious 
to address the House upon it, and who 
himself suggested this morning sitting, what 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s answer? 
He said, and with truth, that the period 
of the Session at which we have arrived 
was such that he could not afford to lose a 
day for the progress of the Bill. [Mr. 
MonsetL: That was not the whole of my 
answer.| That was a portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, and I have al- 
ready admitted the truth of his statement. 
He has no time to spare. But I say that 
this great change in the securities agreed 
to in 1829 ought to be discussed deliberately 
and calmly, and not ata time when the right 
hon. Gentleman can with justice complain 
that he has not a day to throw away if 
the Bill is to be passed this Session. I 
will also say that I most sincerely regret 
that this measure, so exciting to the feel- 
ings of Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
should be enforced upon us at the eve of a 
general election. [** Hear, hear!’’] I 
understand the meaning of the cheers of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I have repeat- 
edly said that we should discuss a Bill of 
this nature solely upon its merits, and not at 
a moment when whatever course we may 
take may expose us to a suspicion that 
those who promote this Bill and those who 
oppose it are animated quite as much 
by the coming elections as by the bear- 
ings of the measure on the best interests 
of the country. But the Bill is before 
us. It has received the sanction and 
support of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I also entirely admit the temperate and 
generous spirit in which this measure has 
been discussed on both sides of the House. 
I do not wish to depart from that spirit ; 
but I wish to put it calmly but strongly to 
the House whether this is quite the time 
to urge the abandonment of any part of the 
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securities provided by the Act of 1829. 
What was uniformly the language of Sir 
Robert Peel on this subject? He always 
regarded this oath as a part of a compact 
—as part of a settlement and arrange- 
ment. To the hour of the death of that 
lamented statesman, although he always 
acted with the greatest generosity and in the 
most conciliatory spirit towards his Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, he always adhered 
to the opinion that the settlement of 1829 
was a final compact and arrangement, and 
one that, to the best of his judgment, 
ought not to be lightly, if at all, departed 
from. What is the object and nature of 
the Roman Catholic oath as it stands? It 
consists of many parts, but it substantially 
aims at one thing, and that is the require- 
ment that when the Roman Catholics were 
admitted to the full privileges of the Bri- 
tish Constitution only on one condition 
should their disabilities be removed — 
namely, that they should not exercise the 
constitutional power given to them by that 
Act to the injury of the Protestant insti- 
tutions so much valued by the people of 
this country. That I think is not an un- 
fair description of the oath. Well, has it 
had that effect? We all vecognize the 
honourable manner in which the Roman 
Catholic body have acted since the Eman- 
cipation Act. That oath has, no doubt, 
acted as a restraint, and has had its effect 
on the honourable minds of Roman Catho- 
lie Gentlemen in this House, and has de- 
terred them from taking any course with 
regard to various matters connected with 
the Protestant institutions of the country 
which they considered inconsistent with 
the obligations they contracted under that 
oath. May I not ask, if we consent to the 
abrogation of that part of the security so 
enacted by the Act of 1829, would it be 
possible to do so without exciting feelings 
of alarm and apprehension among the 
great body of the Protestants of Eng- 
land and Ireland, inspiring in their 
minds the idea that there is a feeling of 
inconstancy on the part of the British 
Parliament, and that we are now not 
only disposed, as we always have been, to 
treat the Roman Catholics in a most gene- 
rous spirit, but that we are ready to aban- 
don that protection to the Protestant 
interests of this country that has always 
been dear to them? If we look abroad at 
the signs of the times, can it be said that 
this is a prudent moment for the abroga- 
tion of the Protestant security that is 
enacted by the Roman Catholic oath? 
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What is the state of affairs immediately 
around us at home? What are the facts 
forced upon the attention of the House ? 
On a very recent day an attempt was 
made in this House to undermine and de- 
stroy, I may say without exaggeration, the 
Protestant Chureh in Ireland. What is 
oing on in Dublin at this moment? The 
Senso will permit me to read a letter 
which was adverted to by my right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside) ona 
former debate. An Association has been 
formed in Dublin, called the National As- 
sociation, for particular objects, and with 
the concurrence, sanction, and support of 
Archbishop Cullen, of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. The letter in ques- 
tion was written by the Secretary of that 
Association, and addressed to an Irish 
journal— 

“ Sir,—The Jrish Times of this day contains 
an announcement that ‘the Established Church 
has been withdrawn from the programme of the 
National Association, and the questions to which 
it will confine its attention will be tenant right 
and education.’ I beg to inform you that there is 
no foundation for the above statement, and the 
intentions of the Association in relation to the 
Irish Church Establishment have undergone no 
modification, and that the gentlemen with whom 
rests the direction of the policy of the association 
are unanimous in their determination to have no 
compromise with the Establishment or its advo- 
cates, and to spare no effort for its overthrow.” 
Well, Sir, from all I have heard, I be- 
lieve that, although Archbishop Cullen 
may give his countenance to this Asso- 
ciation, it is sanctioned and supported 
by very few members of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church in Ireland. I cannot, 
however, too strongly express my regret 
that any portion of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland should be thus assuming an 
aggressive attitude against Protestant in- 
stitutions in that country. But such is 
the fact; and I ask is this a moment for 
us to go out of our way to remove any of 
those securities that were enacted for the 
protection of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland? What is the feeling of this 
House and the general feeling of the 
country in regard to the Protestant Es- 
tablishment of Ireland? I do not believe 
there is any large portion of this House, 
rt of the public, who are disposed to 
join in a hostile attack upon the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland. It is true 
that on a late occasion the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made a speech which 
certainly did lead the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to suppose that he was en- 
listed among the enemies of the Protes- 
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tant Church in that country, just as a year 
ago he made a speech which led the Radi- 
eal Reformers of England to suppose that 
he had enlisted among their ranks. How 
far, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
may realize the expectations he has raised 
in either of those quarters it is not for me 
to say. But, notwithstanding his apparent 
adherence to the attack on the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, I repeat my belief that 
there is no large portion either of the 
statesmen of this country, or the Members 
of this House, or the public generally, who 
desire to attack or undermine that branch 
of the Protestant Church of this country. 
For these reasons it does appear to me 
that this is not the moment to adopt in its 
entirety the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Monsell). I will now beg 
leave to state, on the other hand, the view 
which I take of the proposal as a whole. 
The Roman Catholic oath may be prac- 
tically divided into two parts. One portion 
of the oath was intended for the security 
of our Protestant institutions. It is, 
at all events, accepted by a large body 
of the Protestant public as giving that 
security, and the Protestant publie will 
feel aggrieved if the House were to relax it, 
On the other hand, on looking carefully 
through the terms of the oath, there are por- 
tions of it of far less importance with regard 
to its essential substance, and which the 
Roman Catholic gentry of England and Ire- 
Jand may not unreasenably consider offen- 
sive to their feelings. I am glad to be able 
to make this admission, because I can 
with great sincerity assure the Roman 
Catholic Members of this House that it is 
to me a most painful thing to be compelled 
by a sense of public duty to hold language 
which may even appear to be of an in- 
tolerant character. I am broadly the ad- 
vocate of religious liberty and perfect 
toleration, [An hon. MemMBER: Equality, 
not toleration!] I am speaking my 
sincere convictions, which through a long 
political life have been in favour of the 
most perfect religious liberty and tolera- 
tion, and my wish is to admit my Roman 
Catholic fellow subjects to the full enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges of the British 
Constitution, I think I have given proofs 
of that desire. I might refer to a very 
recent occasion, on which it was my mis- 
fortune to differ from a number of those 
with whom I usually act—I mean the 
Prison Ministers’ Bill. I had no hesitation 
then in supporting the fair and legitimate 
claims of the Roman Catholics ; I would 
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do so again, and I am quite free to say 
that the Bill ought to be carried to a point 
further than it now stands. I will now 
state the practical course which I should 
like to see taken, and which appears to 
me the most just, conciliatory, and de- 
sirable with regard to the specifie Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The Roman 
Catholic oath, as regards the question now 
before us, may be divided into four parts. 
1 will advert to those parts of the oath 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to omit. The first is— 

«And I do further declare, that is is not an 

article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, 
and abjure the opinion that Princes excommuni- 
cated or deprived by the Pope, or any other 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatsoever.” 
I at once say that I for one have no objec- 
tion to omit these words from the Roman 
Catholic oath. I have no wish to impute 
to the Roman Catholic gentry of England 
and Ireland that they think at this time 
of day that a Prince excommunicated by 
the Pope may be murdered. I do think 
that such an imputation is offering an 
affront to those gentlemen, and I am will- 
ing to consent to the omission of those 
words from the oath. Upon the next part 
of the oath the right hon. Gentleman makes 
a change, but it is not one that appears to 
me very considerable or important. The 
oath is— , 

“And I do declare, that I do not believe that 

the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, 
Prelate, Person, State, or Potentate hath or 
ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly, or 
indirectly, within this realm.” 
Well, he alters these words by leaving out 
‘‘the Pope of Rome or any other,” and 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the oath 
read— 


“‘That no foreign Prince, &c., hath or ought 
to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm, And I make this declaration 
upon the true faith of a Christian.” 


Well, as far as I am concerned, I have no 
objection to that alteration. I now come 
to the third part of the oath— 

“And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatsoever.” 

I am perfectly willing to admit that these 
words may be naturally considered offen- 
sive to Roman Catholic gentlemen. Whe- 
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ther or not, after a settlement made thirty 
or forty years ago, after having deliber- 
ately accepted this oath, it is worth while 
to raise this question may be a subject of 
doubt. But the right hon. Gentleman has 
raised this question, and, as an English 
gentleman, I cannot deny that if I were a 
Roman Catholic I should consider this par- 
ticular part of the oath as offensive and 
insulting, since it would impute to me that 
in taking the cath there was a possibility 
of equivocation or mental reservation on 
my part. A man of honour and truth 
never could take the oath with this equivo- 
cation or mental reservation, and with re- 
gard to him who is not a man of honour 
and truth no oath would ever bind him. 
Well, Sir, I now come to the fourth part 
of the oath, and I am sorry to say that 
with regard to it I cannot use the same 
language. The fourth part is as fol- 
ows :— 

“T do swear that I will defend to the utmost 

of my power the settlement of property within 
this realm as established by the laws; and I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church Es- 
tablishment as settled by law within this realm ; 
and I do solemnly swear that I never will exer- 
cise any privilege to which I am-or may become 
entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant re- 
ligion or Protestant Government in this King- 
dom.” 
This passage contains two parts, the first 
of which relates to the settlement of pro- 
perty, and here I beg leave to quote a few 
words from the speech of Sir Robert Peel 
on the Oaths Bill introduced by Lord Jobn 
Russell in 1849. Sir Robert Peel said 
that— 

“The Roman Catholic repeated the assurance 
that he would acquiesce in the settlement of pro- 
perty which had taken place after the restoration 
of Charles II. He thought the noble Lord had 
acted wisely in not disturbing the Roman Catholic 
oath in the Act of 1829.”—[3 Hansard, ev. 455.] 
Here we have the most distinct statement 
of the opinion of Sir Robert Peel that, for 
the reasons mentioned, those words relat- 
ing to the settlement of property ought 
not to be omitted; and, after giving the 
most anxious consideration to the question 
how far I could reconcile my views of 
right with the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, I am disposed to adopt, 
the statement of Sir Robert Peel, and say 
that I cannot consent to relax that part of 
the oath. Still less can 1 relax that other 
part, wherein the Roman Catholic dis- 
claims, disavows, and solemnly abjures any 
intention to use the power granted him by 
the Act of 1829 to the injury of our Pro- 
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testant Establishment. I am sorry—very | having for a certain number of years been 
sorry—that the Roman Catholics should | advancing in the path of a wiser policy 
wish to relax the terms of an oath which | and sounder principles, and establishing 
formed the solemn condition upon which | upon a broader basis those principles of 
they were placed upon an equality with | civil and religious liberty which have been 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen. As | growing more and more upon the convic- 
they esteem their own religion, so they tions and affections of the people of this 
have no right to doubt that we are anxious | country, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the protection of ours. There was a/for Limerick will now consent to make a 
deliberate settlement and compact entered; retrograde movement and re-enact the 
into, and all we ask, as I have said before, | penalties or disabilities which Parliament 
is that it be adhered to. If you analyze | deliberately expunged from the statute 
the oath you will find that there is one! book seven years ago. Sir, I must express 
object which pervades the whole. You; my profound regret that the rumoured ar- 
make only one condition—that the Catho- | rangement which might have met on both 
lies will not exercise the power conferred | sides of the House with a general concur- 
on them by the Act in order to injure your | rence has been found to be impracticable. 
Protestant institutions. I do think, on the | Of late years we have had no discussions 
one hand, that this is a power which the | in this House so embarrassing and painful 
Roman Catholics themselves ought not to; as those respecting the oaths which we 
desire; and, on the other, that it is a/| take at that table, and the only comfort to 
power which the Protestant Parliament of | be derived from those discussions is that at 
England ought not to concede. Sir, these | last they have brought with them a whole- 
are the views with which I approach the; some and very desirable change in the 
consideration of this question. The vote | opinion of Parliament, which I believe will 
which I may give upon going to a division | never consent to recede from the position 
must depend upon the answer which the | which lately it has deliberately taken up. 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for) My hon. Friend the Member for North 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) may be disposed | Warwickshire has treated this as a question 





to return to the question which I now 
venture to put—namely, whether, in the 
event of our going into Committee upon 
this Bill on the understanding, so far as I 
have a right to intimate it, that those 
three portions of the oath to which I have 
adverted shall be struck out in order to 
conciliate the Roman Catholic body and to 
consult their views, he would consent to 
the reintroduction of those words which I 
have just read, and which relate to the 
security of the Protestant interests of this 
country. If the right hon. Gentleman is 
willing to go into Committee upon that 
understanding I am prepared to vote for 
the proposal which will, I believe, be made 
by my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns). On the 
other hand, if he tells me—which I am 
sure he will frankly do if he cannot con- 
sent—that he is not willing to accept that 
arrangement, then I shall, though with 
reluctance, feel it my duty to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir. the question 
which has just been put by the right hon. 
Gentleman spoils, I am sorry to say, both 
the spirit and character of a very excellent 
speech. That question is nothing more 
or less than this—whether, Parliament 


merely affecting the Roman Catholics ; 
but I think it is a question affecting Pro- 
testants and all believers in the revealed 
religion in which my hon. Friend and myself 
are as much interested as any of our Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects. My right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down (Sir John 
Pakington) has dwelt very much upon this 
oath being a Protestant’s security, and he 
has spoken of it as being a settlement and 
a compact. But I have listened in vain, 
during these discussions, with a view to 
learn wherein that security consists. And, 
let me ask, what is the nature of that 
settlement and compact? Sir, every Act 
of Parliament that is passed is a settlement 
of some question for the time being. We 
have in the course of every year a hundred 
settlements, which remain as settlements 
until they are disturbed by subsequent 
Acts of Parliament. And as to a compact, 
you may talk of a compact between two 
co-equal Powers, but when you talk of a 
compact between a Government and a por- 
tion of its subjects, you talk of a compact 
between a strong majority and a weak 
minority, the one dictating in its strength 
what the other in its weakness is compelled 
to accept. And when there has been a 
change in the relative strength of those 
two parties, either by an increase in the 
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numbers of the weaker or a growing sym- 
pathy throughout the nation with their 
cause, then the weaker party may ask for 
a revision of the terms imposed upon them 
in a time of weakness, and the other party 
must consent to that revision which they 
would have resisted when their strength 
was undiminished. Sir, an admission was 
made by my right hon. Friend opposite 
which lies at the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion, when he said that the Act of Eman- 
cipation established, and was intended to 
establish, equality between Roman Catho- 
lies and Protestants. I thank my right 
hon. Friend for that admission. My ob- 
jection to this oath is that it establishes a 
distinction between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, between two classes of Members, 
between the Catholic and every other 
Member of the House. Be he a Church- 
man, a Dissenter, a Quaker, or a Jew, his 
creed is admitted to be one that is con- 
sistent with morality and allegiance, and 
he is invested with full powers to deal 
with every legislative question which may 
be submitted to Parliament. But the 
Roman Catholic oath is framed on the as- 
sumption that his creed is one which in- 
culcates immorality and a questionable al- 
legiance. You restrict his powers, you 
narrow hia functions, and you exclude him 
from that large branch of legislation which 
falls under the title of ecclesiastical. And 
we know, as my right hon. Friend said, 
that there have been conscientious Catholics 
who have felt themselves debarred by the 
oath from taking part in discussions on the 
temporalities of the Church, and he wishes 
to re-impose upon them that portion of the 
oath which acts as a restriction. But 
what about the English Dissenters? Are 
they not avowed enemies of the Estab- 
lishment? And do you attempt to place 
any restriction upon them? They have 
formed a very powerful organization for the 
express purpose of overthrowing the Estab- 
lishment ; and do not they tell us that 
they hope that organization will be suc- 
cessful? But do you try to restrain them 
or blame them? Is it not the duty of a 
man who believes that the separation of 
Church and State will promote religion 
and be beneficial to the State to strain 
every nerve to effect that separation ? 
Well, then, why not apply that principle 
to Catholics? And the more sincere and 
devout the Roman Catholic, the more ear- 
nestly must he desire to convert the State 
to his opinions, and to re-establish by 
peaceful and moral means his Church in 
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place of the one which he is now sworn not 
to subvert. But now, let me ask, what 
security does this oath really give? If the 
Catholics become powerful enough to sub- 
vert the Establishment, will not the first 
thing they will do be to repeal the oath ? 
The Church Establishment is the creature 
of law, the law is the child of opinion, and 
as opinion changes the law must change, 
And, Sir, I am happy to say that we do see 
of late years changes of opinion, changes 
rapid and decisive, which lead to a wiser 
policy, a policy from which this House, I 
trust, will never turn away. We know 
there was a time when the law said that 
every member of the Legislature must be 
of one religion, and that there were good 
men, and wise men, and bold men, who 
sought to repeal that law, and were met 
year by year, and step by step, by the cries 
of intolerance. When it was first proposed 
to admit Dissenters to Parliament, intole- 
rance raised a ery and said, “If you 
admit Dissenters, the Church will be in 
danger.” Then when the proposal to ad- 
mit the Catholics was made, intolerance 
shifted its ground, and raised another ery, 
“If you admit Catholics, Protestantism 
will be indanger.”’ But the good sense 
and advancing justice of the nation pre- 
vailed over that cry also, and the Catholics 
were admitted. And when, after a long 
interval, it was proposed to admit the Jews, 
intolerance once more shifted its ground 
and cried, “If you admit the Jew, Chris- 
tianity will be in danger.’’ Well, the Dis- 
senter was admitted, the Catholic was ad- 
mitted, the Jew was admitted, and now 
every successive year accumulates evidence 
upon us that the Protestantism of the 
nation has not been weakened but strength- 
ened, that the Christianity of Parliament 
has not been lowered but exalted by the 
application of the Christian principles of 
charity and justice ; and yet a new ery 
of intolerant bigotry is still raised when, 
in a modified form, we are asked to forbear 
to perpetuate a vexatious and offensive oath 
upon our Roman Catholi¢ fellow-subjects. 
[** No, no!’’] My hon. Friend (Mr. New- 
degate) takes great exception to the phrase 
‘intolerant bigotry.’’ Well, I assure him 
that it escaped me unintentionally. But 
at all events we are now asked to perpe- 
tuate a vexatious and tormenting form of 
oath, which, I may be permitted to say, is 
a relic of a dark age; which is powerless as 
a security, but mischievous as a stigma 
and an offence. Now, I say that with re- 
gard to the Catholic Members. But now, 
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speaking asa Protestant, I beg to draw 
my right hon. Friend’s attention to a ques- 
tion which affeets both him and me equally 
as Protestants. If we go into Committee on 
this Bill, I do so for the purpose of voting 
for an Amendment, of which notice has 
been given, to revise all the oaths taken by 
Members of this House. Well, now, what 
is our position? My hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire and I at 
the beginning of Parliament take an oath 
at that table. We ask Catholic Members 
to take an oath and to swear that the Pope 
has no spiritual jurisdiction in this country. 
[‘*No, no!”] I beg pardon—there is a 
distinction, the word ‘‘spiritual”’ is omitted 
from the oath taken by the Catholic. But 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire and I swear that the Pope 
has no spiritual jurisdiction in these realms. 
Do not we? Very well. We swear he 
has no spiritual power or jurisdiction, but 
is that true? [|Mr. Ker: I think not.] 
I nope my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire will not be 
offended if I put a question to him 
which I have often put to myself, and 
it is this—Is the oath which he, and 
I, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin take 
that the Pope has no spiritual jurisdiction 
within these realms true? [Mr. Wutre- 
stvE: Yes, it is.] My hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire cannot 
say that, because he over and over again 
has got up in this House and complained of 
that jurisdiction, and he has warned us of 
the increasing dangers to be apprehended 
from it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The House will 
permit me to explain what I have sworn, 
and what I meant by so swearing. I swore 
that the Pope held by law no jurisdiction, 
and I have never spoken of the influence 
which he exercised otherwise than as illegal. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I must again re- 
mind my hon. Friend, when he tells us 
what he has sworn, that he has sworn no- 
thing but what I have myself sworn, and 
therefore I cannot intend to throw any 
imputation upon him, But when he puts 
in a word which is very significant, and 
says, ‘I meant that the Pope has no legal 
jurisdiction,’ I must remind him of this, 
that we call upon Roman Catholics to swear 
“in the plain but ordinary sense of the 
word, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever.”” And 
I may add that this is a difficulty which 
I myself have often felt. I know what I 
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have meant to swear, but they are not the 
words which I do swear, and therefore when 
I call upon Catholics Members to swear 
‘* without evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation,’’ I feel bound to ask myself 
whether I take the oath in that sense, and 
do not mean to swear in any other. But 
then the lawyers give us a salve for our 
conscience, and tell us that the Pope has 
no legal jurisdiction. [Mr. WHITESIDE : 
Jurisdiction!] They say he has no legal 
jurisdiction. Well, I confess that with my 
Friend opposite (Mr. Newdegate), I follow 
the multitude; I accept that interpretation, 
and I take the oath, but undera species of 
coercion, because the alternative is exclu- 
sion from this House. But let me now 
test my hon. Friend’s definition of “ legal ” 
jurisdiction. Now, what is legal jurisdic- 
tion? There is a legality of two kinds, 
a legality which is established by law; and 
a legality which is recognized and suffered 


by law. I am sure my hon. Friend, 
the Member for North Warwickshire, 
knows Bishop Ullathorne. Bishop Ulla- 


thorne has a jurisdiction which he exercises 
in Warwickshire under the mandate of 
the Pope. That jurisdiction may not be 
established by law, the law ignores its 
exercise, but my hon. Friend would not 
propose to prosecute Dr. Ullathorne for his 
exercise of that jurisdiction? Then there 
are the Irish bishops. We know for a 
long time past the Pope has appointed 
bishops in Ireland, with spiritual jurisdic- 
tion and territorial titles, which have been 
recognized by Actsof Parliament assented 
to by the Crown. I confess that when 1 
know that this jurisdiction has been recog- 
nized by Acts of Parliament, in which those 
bishops have been acknowledged by their 
titles, and that those Acts of Parliament 
have been sanctioned by the Crown, I should 
find some difficulty in any other assembly 
in clearing myself from the charge of ca- 
suistry, when I affirmed that their jurisdic- 
tion was illegal. But whether it be legal 
or not, as a Protestant I should feel ita 
great boon if I was never required to take 
the oath at that table ; for, turn and twist 
it as we may, we take it in a sense in which 
there is far more of casuistry than of truth, 
and yet we are Protestants. Well, Sir, in 
the question now before us there are at all 
events certain points of agreement. I 
think we must all be agreed that all unne- 
cessary oaths are objectionable, that oaths 
of doubtful construction are immoral, and 
no one can deny, who has studied the ques- 
tion, that restrictive oaths, limiting the 
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power of one class of Members, while that | This is not a question of the imposition of 
very power is given to another class, must a new oath for the first time on any class 
be unconstitutional. I may ask the House of Members. If it were, a great many of 
to go one step further with me, and say| the arguments which he adduced might 
that criminatory oaths, which cast a suspi- have had much more force and weight 
cion and reproach on the creed of a large than I take leave to think they have in the 
portion of our fellow-subjects, must be an | present discussion. Neither is this an oc- 
injustice, an impolicy, and an offence. I casion on which, with any kind of propriety, 
shall go into Committee with the intention | we can discuss the oath taken by the Pro- 
of supporting the Amendment that we testant Membersof this House. The right 
shall have one uniform oath, and the great | hon. Gentleman says he intends to go into 
recommendation of such an oath will be its | Committee with the view of voting for a 








simplicity. I should wish to see no oath 
sworn at that table but the oath of alle- | 
giance. That is an oath which every man | 
can take, and which may suffice for every 
purpose. Why, Sir, the loyalty of the 
nation is the best and only security for 
any of its institutions, and that oath taken 
by every man in this House puts us all 
upon an equality, and joins us together in 
one great bond of national sympathy and 
brotherhood, without distinction of creed 
or class. There is one point which has 
been urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
which I entirely agree, and that is that 
the question should have been brought for- 
ward upon the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment. At the same time we have to 
deal with the cireumstances before us. An 
independent Member of this House, in the 
exercise of his undoubted discretion, has 
brought forward this measure upon its 
merits. I shall be very glad when we 
come out of Committee if the charge of 
the Bill be transferred from my right hon. 
Friend to Her Majesty’s Government. I 
think that would be a proper change, 
taking into consideration both the nature 
of the subject and the lateness of the Ses- 
sion. I think it is not right that we should 
leave it to a Catholic Member of this House 
to propose a change which implies that 
there is merely a Catholic grievance. Sir, 
this question affects the character of the 
House and the principle upon which legis- 
lation proceeds, and therefore I should like 
to see all the weight of the Government 
brought to bear in order to accomplish a 
change which is equally dictated by policy 
and by justice. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: Sir, before we 
go to a division on this Motion, I should 
be glad, with the indulgence of the House, 
to state very briefly the grounds on which 
I for one shall give my vote. And first, 
I desire to clear the case from some topics 
introduced into it by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. Hors- 
man), which seem to me to be irrelevant. 
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uniform oath for all Members of Parlia- 
ment. But that is not the title of this 
Bill, and that is not the proposal which 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this measure asked us to adopt. When 
it is thought desirable, either on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government or on the 
part of any individual Member, to bring in 
a measure for that purpose, it will be done 
by a Bill expressly framed for the pur- 
pose, and upon that Bill, on the second 
reading, will the House pronounce its 
opinion—Aye or No—whether one uniform 
oath for all Members is or is not desirable, 
I beg the House now to consider the very 
different avowed purposes and objects for 
which hon. Members belonging to the 
Roman Catholie faith ask that the present 
form of the oath which they have been in 
the habit of taking should be altered. Let 
me remind the House of what really are 
the three different parts of that oath. The 
first part which it is desired to alter is 
this— 

“I do further declare that it is not an article 
of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure the opinion that Princes ex-communicated 
or deprived by the Pope, or any other authority 
of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or by any person whatsoever.” 


What is the purpose for which and the 
reason why it is proposed to alter that part 
of the oath? Is it because the right hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) wishes 
to be free and all the Roman Catholic 
Members wish to be free from the obliga- 
tion which that part of the oath imposes ? 
Do they say, ‘* We desire to be free from 
any obligation that would restrain us from 
doing the things pointed at by that part 
of the oath?” Nothing of the kind, I 
should be sorry to understand the case of 
the Roman Catholic Members to be other- 
wise than this —that they have no such 
tenet in their faith, that they never had, 


that they disavow it, and that it is ridi- 


culous to ask them every time they take 
their seats in Parliament to abjure it. 
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That being the reason why it is proposed 
to alter that part of the oath, I am bound 
to say that I agree with the reason, that 
I do not believe it is a tenet of the Roman 
Catholic faith. I have not the slightest 
desire to impose on the conscience and 
feelings of the Roman Catholic Members 
the repetition of an abjuration and dis- 
avowal which I believe to be not only 
unnecessary, but almost absurd. I agree, 
therefore, not only to the alteration of that 
part of the oath but also to the reason 
assigned for it. In like manner I deal 
with the last part of the oath—namely— 

“And I do solemnly in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or mental re- 
servation whatsoever.” 


Why is it sought to alter that? Is it be- 
cause Roman Catholic Members wish to 
be free from the obligation against equivo- 
cation? Nothing of the kind. They say, 
“We have no intention to equivocate or 
exercise mental reservation, and we feel 
it an affront to suppose that we have.” 
Then I say again I agree with the altera- 
tion proposed and with the reason for it ; 
because that reason is that the oath is un- 
necessary, professing to cover that which 
is no danger, and being useless, and at the 
same time hurtful to the feelings of those 
to whom it is administered. But the mo- 
ment we come to the other portion of the 
oath which it is proposed to alter there 
arises a great and substantial question ; 
and I beg the House to consider how 
very different are the language and the 
motives expressed by those who ask for 
its alteration — 1 mean the part which 
says— 

“Ido swear that I will defend to the utmost 
of my power the settlement of property within 
this reaim, as established by the laws. And I 
do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment as settled by law within this realm ; 
and I do solemnly swear that I never will exercise 
any privilege to which Iam or may become en- 
titled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion 
or Protestant Government in this Kingdom.” 


Observe how different is the case when we 
come to this part of the oath. Do hon. 
Members who seek for an alteration here 
rise and say, ‘* We ask that this part may 
be altered because it is offensive in its 
wording ?”” Nobody has said that, and it 
could not be so contended. But do they 
say, “It is idle and useless to make us 
take this part, because we have no inten- 
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ment or of using any privilege we may 
have to disturb the settlement of Church 

roperty, and no desire to weaken the 

rotestant religion or the Protestant Go- 
vernment of the kingdom ?’’ I am obliged 
to answer that I understand the language 
of the Roman Catholic Members to be 
altogether different from that. The right 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
will correct me if I am wrong, but I under- 
stand their language to be that they desire 
to be free—perfectly free—to subvert the 
Church Establishment if they please and 
if they can, and that it is because they 
find this oath to be an impediment in their 
way that they wish to be released from its 
obligation. Am I right or am I wrong in 
that? I find that, in some observations in 
regard to this Bill attributed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) in some of 
the usual organs of public information, he 
was represented as having said, that, in 
the introduction of the measure, he had no 
desire to interfere with the Church Estab- 
lishment. And what did the right hon. 
Gentleman do? If I mistake not he wrote 
to the journal which had made that state- 
ment begging leave to contradict it, and 
saying that with respect to the Establish- 
ment in England he had no wish to disturb 
it as long as the English people liked it, 
but implying or expressing that in regard 
to the Irish branch of the Establishment, 
the case was altogether different ; and he 
renounced—if I may use the term with 
perfect respect—the idea that he did not 
wish to subvert it. [‘* Hear, hear!’ from 
the Ministerial side.] I am glad, then, to 
have it so far avowed that the object here 
is to get rid of this part of the oath, not 
because it is idle or useless, but because 
it has a meaning and an operation, and is 
an obstacle in the way of that which they 
desire. Well, it is a remarkable fact that 
at this particular juncture an Association 
has been formed within the last few months 
in Dublin, and is either presided over or 
patronized by a number of prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has made 
no secret as to what its object is—namely, 
the complete subversion of the Established 
Church in Ireland. Am I — or am I 
wrong there? A journal in Dublin made 
some statements as to the object of that 
Association, implying that it understood 
the Association had relinquished any idea 
of agitating for the disturbance of the Es- 
tablished Church; but the organ of the 
Association wrote to say that the gentle- 
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men with whom it rested to direct the 
policy of the body—including, remember, 
tle archbishops and bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh—“ are unanimous in the 
determination to have no compromise with 
the Establishment or its advocates, and to 
spare no efforts for its overthrow.” We 
have here, at all events, the frank confes- 
sion on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and also of the members of his own 
faith in the sister country, that their inten- 
tion at the present moment is—first, to 
insure, if they can, the overthrow of the 
Established Church ; and secondly, to get 
rid of this oath because it is an obstacle in 
the way of the promotion of that overthrow. 
Then I must ask myself this question— 
That being the avowed object of those who 
promote this Bill, is this oath any safe- 
guard—has it proved by practical expe- 
rience any safeguard—to the Established 
Church against attack, any impediment in 
the way of proceedings taken for its sub- 
version? Upon that point, how stand the 
facts? In the first place, I shall be justi- 
fied in saying that I want no other proof 
than that the members of the Roman 
Catholic faith think it worth while to agi- 
tate for the repeal of this part of the oath 
in the sense of and with the motives 
avowed by the right hon. Member for 
Limerick. But what has been the effect 
of the oath as regards the purposes for 
which it was introduced? Nobody can 
deny that it was introduced as a safeguard 
for the Protestant institutions of the coun- 
try. It may have been wise or unwise, 
but that was its original purpose. And 
what has been its effect? We had it 
stated to us on a former occasion by the 
Secretary of State that a noble Duke when 
he had a seat in this House (the Duke of 
Norfolk), and another relative of his who 
now has a seat in this House, both Members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, had both 
felt—and I cannot conceive how they could 
have felt otherwise—that this oath was of 
that efficiency and that stringency that it 
would be improper for them, in the face of 
its obligations, to concur in any attacks 
upon the Protestant institutions of the 
country. Then take a learned person for 
whom I have a high respect—I mean Mr. 
Justice Shee. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Gregory) appeared to think that 
Mr. Justice Shee, in his interpretation of 
the oath, admitted great latitude as to its 
construction, and intimated an opinion 
that, in point of fact, consistently with this 
oath, you might vote for everything but the 
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total destruction of the Established Church, 
Now Mr. Justice Shee said this— 


“T have a clear conviction that Catholic Mem. 
bers, however strong may be their impression 
as to its expediency, = not to vote so long as 
a solemn abjuration of all intention to subvert 
the Church Establishment, and a solemn promise 
not to exercise any privilege to which they are 
or may become entitled to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion, continue to be among the con- 
ditions on which they are admitted to seats in 
Parliament. The faith plighted by those words 
has been hitherto preserved inviolate. . em 
Having made that abjuration they are committed 
by it to a loyal acquiescence in the retention by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of a temporal 
provision adequate to secure its efficiency and the 
maintenance of its Bishops and clergy in compe- 
tence and honour.” 


This is the opinion of that learned Judge 
—and I venture to say it is a sound and 
proper opinion—as to the stringency of 
the oath. But we have also the opinion 
of Mr. Lucas, lately a Member of this 
House, who spoke in the most solemn way 
of the binding effect of the oath on his 
conscience, and said that, having taken it, 
he could not join in any attacks on the 
Established Church. But, further, I have 
the greatest reason to believe that there 
sit at this moment in this House Members 
professing the Roman Catholic faith—not 
one, two, or three, but many Members— 
who feel that this oath does bind their con- 
sciences according to the full effect and 
meaning of the words, and that they are 
precluded by it from joining in any attack, 
if attack should be made, on the Established 
Church or the Protestant institutions of 
the country. Then if this be so—if this 
oath was intended at the time of its intro- 
duction to be one of the safeguards of our 
Protestant institutions—if it has operated 
in the manner I have described for a period 
of at least thirty-five years—what I want 
to know is this :—We have the Protestant 
population of this country, if not altogether, 
yet almost unanimously relying on the 
effect of this oath and satisfied with the 
operation of it, as far as we can see; and 
I ask what right have we, the Protestant 
Members of this House—and I appeal to 
all those Members who hear me—what 
right have we to surrender that which was 
introduced as a safeguard for our Protest- 
ant institutions, and which, however, in- 
effectively, has proved one of those safe- 
guards? The right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last said there was no arrangement 
or compact, or if there was it was of that 
kind where the stronger party imposed 
terms on the weaker, and the weaker had 
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nothing to do but to consent to them. I 
can test that part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations. Did that Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop, Dr. Murray, speak of 
terms imposed by a stronger party on a 
weaker? Nothing of the kind. He was 
asked by a Committee of this House— 


“Have you any reason to think that in the 
minds of any part of the Roman Catholic clergy 
there exists any hope or any wish to interfere 
with the temporal possessions of the Established 
Church?” 


His answer was— 

‘Not the least ; there is no wish on the part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy to disturb the pre- 
sent Establishment, or to partake of any part of 
the wealth it enjoys. Question—Ner any objec- 
tion to give the most full and entire assurance 
on that subject by any declaration that may be 
required of them ? Not the least.” 


And observe, that was the declaration of 
Dr. Murray before the Emancipation Bill 
was introduced into this House, and he 
stated, not that he was anxious to make 
terms as one who could not make better, but 
he gave a hearty and sincere adhesion on 
the part of those whom he represented, and 
who freely and willingly assented to the 
arrangement made with them. I take also 
a statement made by a very eminent noble- 
man, a member of the Roman Catholic 
faith, Lord Camoys, who declared— 


“Tt is also said that the Roman Catholics were 
parties to the oath of 1829, and that, therefore, 
they have no right to quarrel with its details. 
My Lords, there are many of the Roman Catho- 
lies who strongly deny this statement ; they say 
they were not in Parliament at the time, and 
therefore were no parties to the oath. I must 
candidly acknowledge that I differ from those 
Roman Catholics in that view, and must confess 
that we were parties, by consent at least, to that 
oath. That oath received the sanction of the 
Catholic prelates; that oath received the sanc- 
tion of the great leader of emancipation— Mr. 
O'Connell. ‘That oath was gladly taken by us at 
the time of the Emancipation Act, and that oath 
has been taken by us ever since ; and though here 
and there some Members may be found who had 
felt some doubt as to the interpretation of some 
passages in jit when questions affecting the Es- 
tablished Church had come before Parliament, 
yet, on the whole, that oath had been no bar to 
the full discharge of our Parliamentary and other 
public duties,” 


After that, although I do not contend that 
an Act of Parliament is a compact which 
cannot be departed from, but that we must 
look at all the circumstances which led to 
the passing of every Act, yet I say it is 
too much to contend that the form of this 
oath, in the parts of it to which I am now 
referring, was not a willing and a cheerful 
stipulation on the part of the Roman 
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Catholic prelates, and a free expression of 
their wishes and intentions at the time. 
What, then, are the objections made to 
this portion of the oath? It is said that it 
is ambiguous in form, and that various per- 
sons at different times have put various 
interpretations upon it. I am afraid, Sir, 
that that is an argument which, if it is 
worth anything, goes against every form 
of oath. I do not believe that in regard 
toan oath in futuro, prescribing a line of 
conduct for the future, and not merely 
having reference to things in times past, it 
would be possible to frame an oath as to 
which there may not be controversy and 
difference of opinion. I was surprised to 
hear an hon. Member say the late Sir 
Robert Peel held that the oath left every 
Roman Catholic Member who might take 
it free to deal with any of the established 
institutions of the country, and that if he 
thought fit he might advocate their aboli- 
tion. I am not prepared to give an answer 
to a statement based on any information 
which I have not had the means of ex- 
amining ; but I shall be glad to hear any 
hon. Gentleman explain the passage in 
which the late Sir Robert Peel is supposed 
to have made that statement. I venture 
most respectfully to doubt whether he ever 
made any statement of the kind; and I 
own that I think any statement of that de- 
scription from the late Sir Robert Peel 
would be totally at variance with what he 
said in 1849, when speaking of the Roman 
Catholic oath. He attached the greatest 
importance to its retention, and said that 
Lord Russell had done wisely, in the form 
of oath he then proposed, in suggesting to 
the House no alteration in the Roman 
Catholic oath in those parts of it to which 
I have been referring. But it is said with 
regard to the Church Establishment that 
some people have the opinion that the oath 
does not touch the temporalities. I do not 
want now to enter into that; but the 
words which come before put the tempora- 
lities of the Church beyond all doubt. I 
mean ‘‘the settlement of property as by 
law established,” because this settlement of 
property does not relate merely to the pro- 

rty of individuals—there I suppose that 
ength of possession alone would give a 
sufficient title, and would protect it—but it 
means more expressly in this case that set- 
tlement of property as by law established, 
in which the Church is spoken of in the 
remaining part of the sentence as above 
all particularly interested. Then, it is said 
that Protestant Members of this House, 
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those especially of the Nonconformist per- 
suasion who have always very candidly and 
very consistently expressed their dislike to 
the Establishment, and their desire in every 
way to reduce it, and, if possible, over- 
throw it—it is said that they do not take 
this oath; and it is asked if Roman Ca- 
tholics take it why Nonconformists and all 
other Members should not do the same? 
My answer to that is that this is not a ques- 
tion now of imposing an oath for the first 
time, but of whether those who have taken 
it for thirty-five years, and taken it as a 
condition of holding seats in the Legisla- 
ture of a Protestant country, are to cease 
to take an oath to which they assented 
under the circumstances which I have de- 
scribed. If any person proposed the im- 
position of a new oath for the first time 
on other Members of this House, very 
different questions might arise. It has 
wisely or unwisely been thought that the 
Protestant Members of this House did not 
require to take an oath of this kind ; 
whereas, on the other hand, it has been 
thought in regard to Members of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, that it could not be 
and never was disguised that their faith is 
antagonistic to the reformed faith of this 
country, that it was right and proper they 
should take the oath in this form as a con- 
dition of having seats in this House. I 
am obliged to the House for allowing me 
to state the grounds on which I propose 
to give my vote in the division which is 
now approaching. If the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) answers 
the question put to him by my right hon. 
Friend beside me (Sir John Pakington) 
and says he will be satisfied with getting 
rid of those parts of the oath which are 
offensive in form, then I can see no reason 
why those parts should not be repealed, 
still retaining that part on which I have 
laid so much stress. But, on the other 
hand, if that is not the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman—and I am bound to say I 
do not believe it is—I am bound to say I 
believe the right hon. Gentleman desires 
and has made no secret of the desire to 
alter the oath to the full extent which he 
has proposed to alter it in his Bill—then 
we can vote on this question now just as 
well as if we were in Committee. If that 
is the right hon. Gentleman’s view, and if 
nothing will content him but the removal 
from the oath of those passages in which 
the person taking it abjures the idea of | 
subverting the Established Church or the 
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Sir, I shall cheerfully vote with my hon, 
Friend behind me. 

Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD: Sir, I 
do not rise to follow the hon. and learned 
Member with the view of making a speech; 
I merely wish to say a few words by way 
of explanation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman founded a portion of his speech 
on the assumption that two persons to 
whom he alluded—one my lamented bro- 
ther and the other myself—who, he said, 
were in the habit of abstaining from voting 
on Church questions because we thought 
it was not possible to do so conscientiously 
in presence of the oath we had taken on 
our admission to the House. He based an 
argument upon that to show that if you 
keep this oath as it is, you are strength- 
ening the Chureh Establishment. Now, 
Sir, I beg to explain that I do not think 
that was the reason which influenced my 
brother’s mind. I believe that my brother 
was led to take the course simply from a 
feeling that it would be better taste in him 
not to vote on such questions. That was 
the opinion that influenced him ; that is 
the opinion that influences me. But, if 
one is to be met by arguments of that 
kind, I, and others who think with me, 
might look further into the question, in 
order to see whether we ought not to give 
our votes on such questions against the 
view which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has attributed to me. I have said I think 
it better taste for Roman Catholic gentle- 
men not to interfere in Church questions ; 
but it is obvious that words in this oath 
are a snare to some honest minds. Is it 
not very possible, for instance, that I was 
strengthening the Established Church by 
voting against church rates? Would it 
not be better for the Church if the question 
of church rates were settled? I might 
have voted against church rates on that 
ground. But I have never voted against 
church rates, because I felt it was better 
taste not to do so. I do think that any 
Established Church of any country in 
the world, founded though it be on the law, 
is still more strongly founded in the hearts, 
minds, and spiritual interests of those who 
belong to it, and that without oaths, with- 
out legal impediments, without any of those 
things that bind the consciences of men, 
you may rely on the true and real estab- 
lishment of a Church for any country. 
Therefore, in my humble opinion, it would 
be better if the wisdom of Parliament 
would remove whatever may be a snare 
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British Gentlemen who give their votes in 
Parliament with no less loyalty to their 
Sovereign and no less wish for the pros- 
perity of the Empire than any other Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS assured the noble 
Lord that he had not referred to the mo- 
tives which influenced his lamented brother 
or himself from any knowledge of his own. 
Iie merely repeated the statement which 
had been made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he could not 
accept the proposal of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Pakington). 

Sm PERCY BURRELL, who rose 
amid loud cries for a Division, hoped the 
House would allow him to make a single 
observation, as he could not give a silent 
vote on this question. Roman Catholics 
had been admitted to seats in that House 
on well-understood conditions, and if the 
spirit of those conditions were not kept the 
Parliament of this nation would, no doubt, 
feel it to be its duty to exclude them. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 193 ; Noes 
126: Majority 67. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

this day. 


AYES. 
Acton, Sir J.D. Burke, Sir T. J. 
Adair, H. E. Buit, I. 
Adam, W. P. Buxton, C. 


Agar-Ellis, hon. L. G. F. 
Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Baring, hon. A. H. 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E, 
Cheetham, J. 

Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 


Baring, rt. hn, SirF.T. Clay, J. 

Baring, T. G. Clifford, C. C. 

Bass, M. T. Clive, G. 

Bazley, T. Cogan, W. H. F. 
Beale, S, Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. Collins, T. 

Blake, J. A. Corbally, M. E. 


Blencowe, J. G. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 

Brady, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, hon. H. 


Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. 

Crawford, R. W. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Colonel F. 
Denman, hon. G. 


Bright, J. Dent, J. D. 
Browne, Lord J. T, Dickson, Colonel 
Bruce, Lord C. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H.A, Dodson, J. G. 
Buckley, General Douglas, Sir C. 
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Doulton, F, 

Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, M. 

Egerton, E. C. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, Sir D, L, 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, J. C. 
Fenwick, E. M. 
Fenwick, H. 

Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S, 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. F. D. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. 
French, Colonel 
Gavin, Major 
Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goschen, G.J. 
Gower, hon. F. 8. 
Greene, J. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Greville, Colonel F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hervey, Lord A. Hl. C, 
Hassard, M. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T, E. 
Henderson, J. 
Henley, Lord 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Horsman, rt. hon, E. 
Howard, Lord E, 
Hunt, G. W. 
Jackson, W. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennedy, T. 

King, hon. P.J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Laird, J. 

Layard, A. H. 
Lanigan, J. 

Lawson, W. 


Leader, N. P. - 


Lefevre, G. J. S. 


Lewis, H. 

Liddell, hon. H, G. 
Locke, J. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R, 
M‘Cann, J. 
MacEvoy, E. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 
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M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D, C. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Martin, J. 
Mills, J. R. 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Moncrieff, rt, hon. J. 
Moor, I. 
Moore, C. 
Morrison, W. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Neate, C. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donoghue, The 
O’Ferrall, rt. hon. R.M. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
Packe, Colonel 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, R. W. 
Pease, H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Peel, J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hon, W.H. B. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, J. J. 
Pritchard, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, A. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Schneider, H. W. 
Scully, V. 
Seely, C. 
Seymour, II. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Steel, J. 
Stirling, W. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tottenham, Lt.-Col. C. 
G 


Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Walter, J. 

Western, 8. 
Westhead, J.P. Brown 
White, J. 

White, hon. L. 
Wickham, H.W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Castlerosse Viscount 
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Adderley, rt. hon. C.B. Jolliffe, H. H. 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. Jones, D. 

Sir H. Ker, D. S. 
Archdall, Captain M. _ King, J. K. 
Astell, J. H. Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Ayrton, A. S. Knox, hon. Major S. 
Aytoun, R. S, Langton, W. G. 
Bailey, C. Langton, W. H. G. 
Bateson, Sir T. W. 


Beach, Sir M. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Bentinck, G, C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, D. W. Pack- 
Blackburn, P. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler, C. S. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Cargill, W. W. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cobbold J. C. 

Cole, hon. LH. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, F. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Fane, Colonel J, W. 
Farquhar, Sir M, 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gard, R. S. 

Getty, S. G. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, I. T, 
Hardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Holford, R. S. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Jervis, Capt. 


Lee, W. 

Macaulay, K. 

Mackie, J. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Mills, A. 

Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 


North, Colonel 

O'Neill, E. 

Pakington, rt, hn. Sir J, 

Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 

Patten, Colonel W. 

Paull, H. 

Pevensey, Viscount 

Powell, F. S. 

Pryse, E. L. 

Repton, G. W. J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Rogers, J. J. 

Rose, W. A. 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smollett, P. B. 

Somerset, Colonel 

Somes, J. 

Stronge, Sir J. M. 

Stewart, Sir M. R.S. 

Surtees, H. E. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 

Taylor, Colonel 

Tite, W. 

Tollemache, J. 

Torrens, R. 

Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. 

Treherne, M. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. I. 

Trollope, rt. hon, Sir J. 

Vance, J. 

Verner, Sir W. 

Verner, E. W. 

Walcott, Admiral 

Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. 
G 


Walker, J.R. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 


TELLERS, 
Lefroy, A. 
Newdegate, C.N. 


IRELAND—MAIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury, When the al- 


{COMMONS} 
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terations in the Mail Service between Dub. 
lin and the city of Londonderry, as pro- 
mised by the Postmaster General in the 
month of March last, will come into opera. 
tion ? 

Mr. PEEL replied that the Ist of July 
next was the day fixed for the commence- 
ment of the mail service referred to by 
the hon. Member. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS—SEE OF RUPERT’S 
LAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, What arrangements have, in com- 
pliance with the recent decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
been made with reference to the See of 
Rupert’s Land ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, it 
was in the knowledge of the House that 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council had decided aga‘nst the validity 
of the jurisdiction conferred by Letters 
Patent on the Bishops of the colonies 
having representative institutions, and it 
was the opinion of the Government, after 
that decision, that the whole subject of 
the Letters Patent to the Colonial Bishops 
ought to be carefully considered, and 
that in the meantime no Letters ought 
to be issued to any colonies. It was, 
however, important that no delay should 
take place in the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the Bishop of Rupert’s Land. 
The course, therefore, which had been pur- 
sued was that, under the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, a letter had been 
addressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to him (Mr. Cardwell), and in consequence 
of that letter Her Majesty had been pleased 
to issue a mandate to the Archbishop au- 
thorizing him to consecrate a Bishop, but 
no Letters Patent would be issued purport- 
ing to convey jurisdiction conferred by the 
Crown. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE—AUDIT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
general system of audit for the Foreign 
Office ; whether the Accounts are audited 
every year ; when they were last audited; 
and whether the Auditor is a person of 
official responsibility, and acting under offi- 
cial authority ? 

Mr. LAYARD: In reply to the first 
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question, there was no general system of 
audit in the Foreign Office. The diplomatic 
and consular accounts were somewhat com- 
plicated. Only a small portion of the money 
actually expended went through the Foreign 
Office, and that was the sum expended 
upon extraordinaries, such as telegraphic 
messages, messengers, and special mis- 
sions, amounting to £30,000 or £35,000 
a year. As regarded the members of the 
Consular Service, they were paid by the 
Paymaster General from lists made up at 
the Foreign Office, and with the audit of 
this department the Foreign Office had 
nothing to do. The accounts of moneys 
actually expended by the Foreign Office 
ought to be audited every year, but they 
were not generally so, as it was very 
difficult to get in all the accounts, especially 
those with reference to foreign missions, 
whilst the messengers’ accounts were often 
in arrear for nearly a whole year. The 
whole of the accounts of the Foreign 
Office were audited up to March last year, 
but they had not been entirely audited up 
to the end of the financial period this year, 
because the messengers’ accounts had not 
been received. All those which could be 
obtained had been audited. As to the 
question whether the auditor had any 
official responsibility, and was under official 
authority, the auditor was the permanent 
Under Secretary of State, the accounts 
were made up by the Chief Clerk and for- 
warded to the Under Secretary, who audited 
them and sent them back to the Chief Clerk, 
who then presented himself before one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and de- 
clared that the accounts were just and 
true. This was a system which had existed 
for a very long period, at the same time 
the Foreign Office would be glad if the 
accounts could be audited by the Audit 
Office ; but the accounts were peculiar, 
and it would be difficult to suggest a 
satisfactory mode of audit. The Chief 
Clerk would be much better able to state 
whether an account relating to expenditure 
in foreign countries was right or wrong 
= any person employed by the Audit 
ce. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS, 
QUESTION. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether a 
Commission is to be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the rivers of England, and 
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the best means of remedying the pollution 
of rivers by mines and factories ; and, if 
so, whether he will lay upon the table a 
Copy of the Instructions given to that Com- 
mission; and how soon it is expected that 
the Commission will have completed the 
inquiry ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
a Commission, consisting of three persons 

ssessing engineering and chymical know- 
edge, had been appointed to make inqui- 
ries in certain districts in which the prin- 
cipal manufactures were carried on upon 
the subject intimated by the noble Lord. 
He had no objection to produce a copy of 
the Commission and also a copy of the 
Letter of Instruction addressed to the 
Commissioners, indicating the basis upon 
which their inquiry should be carried on. 
It was impossible to say how soon these 
inquiries would be concluded. 


Parliament: 


POLICE—HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would now ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Police Constables on duty in the 
Houses of Parliament, Palaces, and Pub- 
lie Buildings have been removed from the 
first to the third class; and, if so, for 
what reason; whether Constables who 
have been in the Force for as long as 
twenty or thirty years are similarly treated; 
whether they are prevented from contri- 
buting to the extra pension fund; whe- 
ther their reduction from the first to. 
the third class will affect the amount of 
the pension which they will receive; and 
what class of certificate those who have 
been reduced from the first to the third 
class will receive for many years’ service 
in the Government Offices and other Public 
Buildings ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, in answer to 
the first part of the question of the noble 
Lord, he had to state that all the police 
constables were of equal rank ; but, owing 
to a recent arrangement which had been 
made for increasing the pay of the 
police, they were divided into different 
classes in respect to pay, and the con- 
stables employed in the palaces, the 
Houses of Parliament, and other public 
buildings continued to receive the same 
pay as they had received before that ar- 
rangement—namely, a guinea a week. He 
might observe that these men had origi- 
nally been in the first class as regarded pay, 
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but owing to a change made in 1864 they 
came into the second class, and in conse- 
quence of the recent alteration in pay they 
now stood in the third class. The reason why 
the Commissioners had thought it unneces- 
sary to increase the pay of the police em- 
ployed in the palaces and the Houses of 
Parliament and other public buildings 
was, that in addition to their pay they 
received extra allowances, in some cases 
amounting to seven shillings a week ; so 
that, taking this into account, they were 
better paid than any other constables, ex- 
cept those employed on special service. 
Such of the constables as, if elsewhere, 
would have received a higher pay under 
the new regulations, have the option of 
giving up their employment in the Houses 
of Parliament; but they preferred to 
remain there and receive this allow- 
ance rather than take other duty and 
get the pay of a higher class. It 
might be that constables who had been in 
the force for twenty or thirty years had 
found themselves in the position which he 
had just described. He did not quite un- 
derstand what was meant by that portion 
of the noble Lord’s Question in which he 


asked whether they were prevented from 
contributing to the extra pension fund. He 
presumed, however, that it alluded to a 
regulation of August, 1864, defining and 
explaining what extra allowance should, 
and what extra allowance should not, 


count in respect of pension. Without 
going into details, he might say that 
those who had been paying on the extra 
-allowance continued to do so; but those 
constables who entered after a certain date 
were only to be allowed to subscribe to 
the superannuation fund according to the 
amount of their pay, and not in respect of 
extra allowance. The character of the 
certificate to a police constable did not de- 
pend on the class to which he had belonged, 
but on his conduct; and therefore the 
change to which the noble Lord referred 
would not affect the certificate. 


BRITISH GUIANA—COOLIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the great mortality that has recently 
occurred among the Coolies in their trans- 
port to Demerara, and especially on board 
the ships Clarence and Earl Russell, and 
whether anything can be done to render 


Mr, T. G. Baring 
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the passage less destructive to life, or so 
to regulate the Emigration as to hinder 
persons being embarked who are not in 
sound health ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
his attention had been directed to the case 
of three ships, on board which, while on 
their passage from Calcutta to British 
Guiana, between the months of November 
and January, there had been an unusual 
mortality among Coolies. Two of those 
ships were the Clarence and the Zar! 
Russell. An inquiry had been instituted 
at British Guiana by the authorities there, 
who reported that they found nothing in 
the ships themselves or in their diet or 
management to account for that mortality. 
The disease originated in Calcutta. The 
Governor attributed it to a deposit of 
matter left by the inundations caused by 
the cyclone which had done such serious 
damage at Caleutta. An inquiry was 
going on at Calcutta respecting this mat- 
ter. He was glad to say that, probably 
owing to the sanitary precautions taken at 
Caleutta, and on board the ships, the 
general mortality had been decreasing of 
late years. 


NEW ZEALAND—SEPARATION OF 
PROVINCES,—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to ask, Whether the Government have 
come to any decision on the Petition from 
Auckland, praying for a separation of the 
Northern Province from the other Province 
of New Zealand ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that he 
had not received the promised Report of 
the Governor on the subject of the 
petition from Auckland, praying for the 
separation of the Northern and South- 
ern Provinces of New Zealand. The 
Government would not come to any final 
decision until that Report was received ; 
but, as at present advised, they saw no 
reason to give any encouragement to such 
a proposal. 


LEEDS BANKRUPTCY COURT COM- 
MITTEE.—COMMITTEE NOMINATED. 


Sir Francis Baring reported from the 
General Committee of Elections ; That in 
pursuance of the Order of the House, they 
had nominated the following five Members 
to constitute the Select Committee on the 
Leeds Bankruptey Court :—Epwarp Curis- 
TOPHER EGERTON, esquire, THomas WILLIAM 
Evans, esquire, Epwarp Howes, esquire, 
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Colonel the hon. E. G. Dovetas Pennant, 
Henry Hussey VIviAN, esquire; and had 
also named The Lorp Apvocate and Wi- 
uiAM BoviLt, esquire, to serve on the 
Select Committee, to examine witnesses, 
but without the power of voting. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House at rising do adjourn 
till Thursday next.’’—( Viscount Palmer- 
ston.) 


COLONIAL DEFENCES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What is the understanding between the 
Home Government and Colonies possessing 
Representative Institutions as to the de- 
fence of those Colonies in the event of 
any future war? This was a subject of 
great importance, and he hoped he should 
obtain a satisfactory answer, for he found 
that the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope had persuaded or compelled the 
Kaffirs to occupy and colonize some terri- 
tory on the other side of the River Kei. 


This was an act totally unconnected with | 


the Colonial Legislature—it was not their 
policy and they had nothing to do with 
it. In reply to a Question he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman last night, he said 
that the responsibility of defending the 
Cape Colony had fallen on this country, 
and that the colony contributed very little 
to the expenses of that defence. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that the Governor 
in offering a settlement to the Kaffirs was 
acting under instructions from home, and 
that it involved no complications and no 
possibilities llkely to lead to war. He was 
glad to hear that, but some of the colo- 
nists were of a different opinion—they 
thought it would lead to war, and some of 
them “were no doubt anxious it should. But 
the policy of this country with regard to 
the colonies ought to be such as would 
throw all the responsibility of such com- 
plications upon the Colonial Legislature, 
which held to the Queen only a nominal 
allegiance, and did not acknowledge the 
control of this House. They must all re- 
collect that they already had had several 
disastrous affairs in the Cape Colony, and 
that the last Kaffir war was exceedingly 
burdensome to this country, was conducted 
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with unheard-of cruelties on the part of 
the natives, and cost a great deal of 
money, the expenditure of which was of 
no benefit except to contractors. Under 
such circumstances as these, considering 
the disinterested position in which we stood 
as between the Natives and the colonists, 
we ought to take care that if war did arise 
the colonists should be bound to bear the 
whole burden of it, and that if we give any 
help it should be of a voluntary character 
instead of being cast upon us by the policy 
of our own Governor. He hoped that some 
understanding had been clearly laid down 
between the colony and the mother country 
as to the future. They heard a good 
deal of the loyalty of the colonists, but he 
appreciated that sort of loyalty which 
would stand the test of taxation. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was sorry 
his hon. Friend was not satisfied with the 
explanation which he gave last night, and 
the more so as he appeared to have entirely 
misunderstood one of the propositions con- 
tained in that explanation. His hon. Friend 
seemed to have understood that he laid 
down as a proposition that the expenses of 
any future Kaffir wars should be defrayed 
mainly by this country, and that the colony 
should bear but a small proportion of them. 
What he stated was much to the contrary. 
When his hon. Friend put his Question to 
him last evening, he (Mr. Cardwell) refer- 
red his hon. Friend to the papers laid on 
the table during the present Session, show- 
ing that the Governor, acting under in- 
structions from home, had been taking 
those measures best calculated to prevent 
the risk of a Kaffir war by limiting our 
possessions to the Kei, and by offering to 
the Kaffirs territory for settlement there, 
and thus giving them cause for content- 
ment, and diminishing the risk of war. 
His hon. Friend must also know that in 
the course of the present Session an Act 
of Parliament had been passed for the 
purpose of including the Territory of 
British Kaffraria within the Territory 
of the Cape Colony, one of the reasons 
adduced for which was that it would be 
more natural to call upon the Cape Colony 
to contribute a fair share of the expendi- 
ture under the new arrangement than under 
the old. He was not prepared to agree 
with his hon. Friend that, as a matter of 
course, the placing of Native affairs more 
and more under the control of representa- 
tive institutions in which the Natives had 
no share, was the best means of preventing 
these difficulties with the Natives. That 
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must be a matter of judgment under all the 
circumstances. If his hon. Friend would 
refer to the papers laid upon the table 
during the present Session, he would see 
that it had been the earnest desire, both of 
the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Home Government, to avoid all 
extension of territory, to choose that fron- 
tier best calculated to avert risk of war, 
and the most easily defensible in the case 
of war, and to make those friendly ar- 
rangements with the Kaffir tribes which 
would give them just cause of contentment 
and peace. 

CotoneL FRENCH inquired whether, 
in the event of the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House being agreed to, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would undertake to keep a House during 
the remainder of the night, as there were 
several very important Motions on the 
Notice Paper ? 


UNITED STATES—THE “ALABAMA,” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As some 
misapprehension was caused by the answer 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
the other night, to a question put by the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire (Sir John 
Walsh) I wish to ask, Whether the commu- 
nication which the noble Lord said had 
been received from the United States Go- 
vernment, with respect to the losses caused 
by the Alabama and other similar vessels, 
is in any way contradictory in tenour and 
spirit to Mr. Adams’s despatch of October, 
1863, in which he stated that, in order to 
preserve amity and friendship between the 
two countries, he was instructed by his 
Government to postpone any question which 
might arise with reference to the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama to some future time, 
when it could be discussed with calmness. 
And I also wish to ask, whether that com- 
munication was dated before or after the 
accession of President Johnson. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can only 
repeat what I said on a former occasion— 
that communications have been going on 
between the two Governments for a consi- 
derable time past with regard to the cap- 
tures made by the Alabama and other ships 
of the same kind. My hon. Friend wishes 
to know whether, in a recent communica- 
tion, the identical words are repeated which 
were contained in any former one. I am not 
aware that the identical words are used ; but 
the general tenour of the communication is 


Mr. Cardwell 
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the same, and refers to the same matters as 
the previous communications, a certain por- 
tion of which have been laid before Parlia- 
ment, and are now on the table of the House, 
My hon. Friend asks whehether the last 
communication was made since the acces- 
sion of President Johnson. It was made 
here since that time ; but whether the in- 
structions upon which it was made were 
issued by President Lineoln or President 
Johnson, I cannot inform you. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I understood 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to say that the former demands on 
the subject of the Alabama had been con- 
veyed in a correspondence, of which a por- 
tion had been laid before Parliament. I 
wish to ask the noble Lord, what are the 
dates, or at least what is the approximate 
period of the correspondence relating to 
the demands on account of the Alabama 
which has not been laid before Parliament? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am un- 
able to answer off-hand the question of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Is it not pos- 
sible, in a case of such considerable im- 
portance, for the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs or some other person on be- 
half of the Government to give a more 
explicit answer to the Question which has 
been put by the hon. Member, because 
the fact is one of very considerable import- 
ance. There seems to be an impression 
abroad—I believe an unfounded impression 
—that since the accession of President 
Johnson claims with regard to the Ala- 
bama have been made in a different spirit 
from that in which they were made for- 
merly. I rather gather from the Question 
of the noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) that 
he is not altogether satisfied with the reply 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. It is of importance that the 
mind of the country should be set at rest 
upon this subject ; and if it be the case, 
as I believe it is, that no fresh feature has 
been introduced into the claims on account 
of the Alabama within these few months, 
I hope the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will be able to state that distinctly. 

Mr. LAYARD: The case is very sim- 
ple. The original demand was that con- 
tained in papers which have been laid on 
the table of the House last year, or at the 
end of the previous Session. Whenever 
cases have arisen, whether solitary or other- 
wise, of vessels captured by the Alabama 
and other ships of that nation, Mr. Adams, 
in putting forward the claim in each par- 
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ticular case, has reiterated the original 
claim almost in the same words. A short 
time ago, in a Note which reached Her 
Majesty’s Government before the death of 
President Lincoln, that demand was inci- 
dentally renewed in words almost identical 
with the original claim. That is the state 
in which the case rests at present. There 
has been no fresh demand, neither has the 
claim been withdrawn. The demands 
which have been made of late are con- 
tinuations of the original demand. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thurs- 
day. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1861).—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. MOFFATT, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on the Bankruptey Act of 1861, and the 
existing state of the Laws in regard to 
Debtor and Creditor; and to move, that, 
in the opinion of this House, the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1861 deserves the prompt 
and serious consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, said, that on the 
former occasion on which this subject was 
before the House, when the discussion 
came to a somewhat untimely end, he 
showed by documents which were before 
the House the existence of a state of 
things which fully warranted the complaints 
which were made on all sides. The affairs 
of bankruptcy appeared to have always 
been dealt with in the most unsatisfactory 
manner for the commercial interests of the 
country. The state of things previous to 
the passing of the Act of 1861 was bad 
enough, but he believed that there was no 
man who would not gladly return to it 
rather than maintain the existing law. In 
the three years previous to 1860 the num- 
ber of bankruptcies was about 1,200 in 
each year, the debts proved averaged 
£5,100,000, and the moneys collected 
£1,300,000—a sum equivalent to about 
5s. in the pound; this it was true was 
diminished by official charges and by 
misappropriations, which were described 
by Sir Richard Bethell in the present 
Parliament as the “ scandal and abomi- 
nation,” of the Act then in force. Under 
the Act now in force the number of bank- 
rupteies had risen from 1,200 to nearly 
7,500 annually; and in from 5,000 to 6,000 
of these cases the insolvents were allowed to 
escape without paying any dividend, while 
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the cost of whitewashing these insolvents 
was paid by the State. The first point with 
creditors connected with commerce always 
was to avoid au appeal to the Bankruptcy 
Court ; this indisposition to resort to that 
Court became an engine in the hands of 
the debtor for the dictation of the terms 
upon which he would compound his debts. 
The result was that there had sprung into 
existence a practice so tinged with fraud 
that it might fairly be termed a fraudulent 
system. When a man found it convenient 
to stop payment he placed his affairs in the 
hands of an accountant or solicitor, who pre- 
pared a circular, which the insolvent signed, 
informing his creditors of the cireumstance, 
and referring them to these gentlemen for 
further particulars. Attorneys and ac- 
countants were generally honourable men, 
who would not knowingly make a false 
statement ; but they took exactly what 
they found upon the insolvent’s books, and 
from them prepared a statement which 
they laid before the creditors, It was im- 
possible to get any creditor to investigate 
these accounts merely that he might obtain 
a larger dividend for himself in common 
with sixty or seventy other creditors, and the 
consequence was that the greatest facilities 
were afforded for fraudulent insolvencies. 
Last week insolvencies were announced in 
the public papers to the amount of 
£5,500,000, and of none of these would 
anything be heard again. They would 
commence with a promise to pay 10s. or 
15s. in the pound, which would gradually 
dwindle down to 28., 3s., or 4s. in the 
pound, The explanation was to be found 
in the existing state of the law. A 
Committee of that House had inquired 
into the law, and had recommended the 
abolition of the machinery of the present 
bankruptey system and the substitution of 
a system somewhat similar to that which 
now existed in Scotland, placing the affairs 
of the insolvent very much in the hands of 
the creditors, and establishing a machi- 
nery by which estates could be worked 
without the delays which had resulted from 
the joint action of the official and creditors’ 
assignees. It had also recommended the 
abolition of arrest for debt, and the cur- 
tailing of the facilities that insolvents 
now enjoyed for obtaining certificates. He 
desired to know whether the Government 
intended to adopt the recommendations of 
the Committee, and to take measures for 
the remedy of a state of affairs which was 
injurious to mercantile interests and dis- 
creditable to the Legislature of the coun- 
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Resolution. 1112 


try. The hon. Gentleman concluded by | Session came to a close, make some expla- 


moving that, in the opinion of this House, 
the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bankruptey Act of 1861 deserves the 
prompt and serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. AYRTON, in seconding the Motion, 
said, that on a more favourable occasion 
he should have felt it his duty to present 
to the House fully and completely the 
Resolutions at which the Committee upon 
this subject had arrived ; but as his hon. 
Friend had. now been almost as unfortu- 
nate in his selection of a night as he was 
when the matter was last before the House, 
he would confine himself to the statement 
that the changes proposed by those Reso- 
lutions were of so fundamental a character, 
and would so affect almost every section 
of the statute now in force, that it would 
be impossible to carry them into effect by 
any mere amending Act, and that it would 
be necessary to give effect to the conclud- 
ing Resolution, and introduce an inde- 
pendent Bill for the amendment and con- 
solidation of the law. It could scarcely 
be expected that the Government would 
during the short time which remained of 
the present Session pass any comprehen- 
sive measure on the subject, but he hoped 
the Attorney General would be able to 
assure the House that it would receive 
their serious consideration, with a view to 
legislation when the new Parliament met. 
Meantime he had great pleasure in second- 
ing the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That in the opinion of this House, the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1861 deserves the prompt and serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government.—(Mr. 
Moffatt.) 

Mr. BASS thanked the hon. Member 
for Honiton (Mr. Moffatt) for the constancy 
which he had displayed in bringing the 
state of our bankruptcy law under the 
notice of the House. . The question was 
one which was at the present moment of 
the greatest interest to the mercantile 
community. Of course it would be impos- 
sible to carry a Bill with respect to it in 
the present Session; but then the Lord 
Chancellor, who was as familiar with the 
subject as with his morning and evening 
prayers, might without the slightest effort 
produce a measure which might be laid on 
the table of the House before the dissolu- 
tion, and considered by the country during 
the recess. He hoped, he might add, that 
the Attorney General would, before the 


Mr. Moffatt 





| nation to the House as to the principle on 


which, in his opinion, the Government 
ought to act in effecting any alteration in 
the existing bankruptcy system. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, that he believed 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House ‘agreed that the present law of 
bankruptcy was most unsatisfactory. In 
the Session of 1860 the Government in- 
troduced a comprehensive measure for the 
reform of the law of bankruptcy. Its 
principle met with general approval ; but, 
though opposed by no one, it did not reach 
the Upper House. When the House met, 
the year after, they all supposed that a 
Bill which had met with so much support 
would be among the first to be introduced 
at the commencement of the new Session, 
and that all parties would unite in perfect- 
ing its details. They were al! disappointed 
when they found that the Consolidated Bill 
was abandoned, and a sort of patchwork 
Amendment Bill substituted for it. They 
found, however, that they had Hobson’s 
choice—that or none. That Bill passed 
with some Amendments. It repealed part 
of the old law, and altered other parts ; 
amended some clauses, and left others un- 
touched. No course could be taken more 
likely to lead to confusion and difference 
of decision ; and he heard from those en- 
gaged in the administration of it that the 
law was thrown into such a state of inex- 
tricable confusion that some parts of it 
were really rendered very difficult of inter- 
pretation. He scarcely need say that the 
commercial community was very much dis- 
satisfied with the present law and practice 
of bankruptcy. A very strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction generally prevailed, and a 
thorough change in the entire system was 
loudly called for ; indeed, there were few 
questions affecting the trading classes of 
greater importance. He might say that 
the Leeds Chamber of Commerce was 
against any attempt merely to amend the 
law, or any change which would leave the 
winding: up of insolvent estates in the hands 
of any court or body of officials whatever, 
and was as decidedly in favour of leaving 
such winding-up in the hands of the eredi- 
tors ; and that no change would be satis- 
factory or prevent further agitation of the 
question which did not altogether take out 
of the hands of officials the winding-up of 
bankrupt estates, and transfer it to the 
creditors themselves, as was the case in 
Scotland. In fact, what the Leeds Cham- 
ber of Commerce really wanted was, that 
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the insolvent should be in the Court and 
the estate out of Court. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had no difficulty whatever in stating, as he 
had stated before, that the Government 
would undoubtedly recognize the duty of 
taking into prompt and serious considera- 
tion the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bankruptcy Acts. He was glad to 
find that, so far as he had had the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, so many hon. Mem- 
bers coneurred in some of the most im- 
portant recommendations of that Commit- 
tee. The Committee were quite agreed in 
the opinion that it was desirable no longer 
to attempt to patch upa system which had 
been found not to answer, but that there 
should be a serious endeavour made to re- 
vise, as far as possible, both its principle 
and its details, and to place them onsuch 
a footing as would afford some reasonable 
ground that we should understand the 
system on which we were going to proceed 
in future, and start with a favourable ex- 
pectation of its success. The Committee 
had recommended substantially that for 
which the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Beecroft) contended for, with regard to 
the taking insolvent estates out of the 
hands of the Court so far as related to the 
mere collection and distribution of assets, 
while they had also made the import- 
ant recommendation that imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished ; but at the 
same time, and as a necessary sequel to 
that alteration, that the discharge given to 
a bankrupt or insolvent debtor should not 
at once operate, except on the payment 
of a dividend of a certain amount. They 
also proposed to remove from the Bank- 
ruptey Court all cognizance of fraudulent 
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acts and to transfer such matters to the | 


ordinary Courts. These were material 
alterations, and he mentioned them on the 
present occasion, not for the purpose of 
entering into a vindication of their merits, 
but in order that the attention of the pub- 
lic out of doors might be directed to their 
consideration. If Parliament were to do 
anything useful, as he hoped it would in 
a future Session, it must proceed on the 
two grounds of endeavouring to consoli- 
date the whole law and of securing the 
support of public opinion as to those im- 
portant principles which it was proposed 
to introduce for the first time into the new 
system. It was indispensably necessary 
that the Government in dealing with the 
subject should be in the possession of the 
views of the mercantile community upon 
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it, because it would be useless to endea- 
vour to carry a measure which failed to 
commend itself to their approval. He 
trusted, therefore, that before the House 
met again after the recess the attention of 
mercantile men would be carefully directed 
to the Report of the Committee, and that 
there would be a very general expression 
of opinion upon the question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the mercan- 
tile community would receive the statement 
just made with great satisfaction. He 
hoped that a measure would be prepared 
ready for the energies of the new Parlia- 
ment, and if this were so, then their 
thanks, which were now due to the hon. 
Member for Honiton (Mr. Moffatt), would 
be transferred to the Government. He was 
sure that the appeal of the Attorney Ge- 
neral to the commercial classes would be 
fully answered, and that the question would 
be amply discussed by them before the next 
Session. He agreed that the present sys- 
tem must be entirely re-cast, and he be- 
lieved that the trading community would 
be glad to learn that it would not be at- 
tempted to patch up the present system, 
but that a new one would be introduced to 
remedy abuses that were now a disgrace 
to legislation. 


Observations. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1861 deserves the prompt and 
serious consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.—(Mr, Moffatt.) 


LUNACY LAW.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEATE then rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to some defects in 
the law relating to lunatics, both with 
respect to the administration of that law 
and its provisions, and to move an address 
for copy of any Returns now in possession 
of Government as to English subjects now 
in confinement in lunatic asylums abroad. 
The hon. Gentleman said the subject was 
one which had very recently been promi- 
nently brought under public notice, in con- 
sequence of the case of Mary Ryan, who 
had been forcibly removed from this coun- 
try, and was proceeding, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Seven 
o’clock till Thursday, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 1, 1865. 


MINUTES.]—-Pustic Burs—Second Reading— 
Public House Closing Act (1864) Amendment 
(126); Inclosure (No. 2)* (135); Lancaster 
Court of Chancery * (78). 


Committce—Sewage Utilization * (134); Commis- | evidence had been given as to this scheme; 


sioners of Supply Meetings (Scotland )* (118). | 


Report—Commissioners of Supply Meetings (Scot- 
land)* (118); Parsonages * (137). 

Third Reading — War Department Tramway 
(Devon)*; Clerical Subscription (138), [u.1.] 


METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX 
RECLAMATION BILL. 


THIRD READING, 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 

Lorp DENMAN rose to move that the 
Bill be read the third time that day three 
months. He thought that a work of this 
kind, which was, in fact, a great public 
undertaking, ought not to be intrusted to 
a private company. There was something 
in the scheme itself which gave it a doubt- 
ful aspect. A scheme for raising a capital 
of £2,800,000 in order to convey the 
sewage of the metropolis forty miles for 
the sake of making a tract of barren lands 
into water meadows, and to grow rye 
grass, which, when grown, it was difficult 
to know to what useful purpose it could 
be turned, was of an extremely hazardous 
character. Baron Liebig (whose opinion 
the noble Lord read at some length) had 
given his decided opinion that sewage ap- 
plied to sand was not likely to be produc- 
tive except in the most limited degree, and 
concluded by expressing a hope that their 
Lordships would not, on public grounds, 
sanction a scheme which was in the highest 
degree experimental and perhaps visionary. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill 
be read a third time that day three 
months.”’ 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that a full 
inquiry into the details of the scheme had 
been made by Committees of both Houses, 
and it would be rather unusual to throw 
out the Bill now on grounds of that kind. 

Tue Eant or HARDWICKE said, he 
knew nothing of the merits of the particu- 
lar plan involved in this Bill, which seemed 
to be to convert the Maplin Sands into 
land fit for cultivation ; but as people of 
amall property were frequently induced by 
the sanction of Parliament te invest their 
money in these speculative schemes, he 
thought they should not be too hastily 


{LORDS} 
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passed. Liebig, the greatest agricultural 
chemist in the world, looked upon the 
scheme as impracticable, and was asto- 
nished that means had not been taken to 
test the plan, as it might have been tested, 
upon a small scale. 

Lorpv CHURSTON (the Chairman of the 
Committee) said, that most contradictory 


but the Committee thought there was a 
preponderance in favour of its passing. 
The question of the probable profits was 
ene for the people themselves who put 
money into the speculation. 

On Question, That (‘ now ”’) stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided ; 
—Contents 49; Not Contents 4: Majo- 
rity 45: Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 3° accordingly, with the 
Amendments; further Amendments made; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE CLOSING ACT (1864) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 126.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that as he understood 
there was no opposition to the Bill he 
should confine himself to stating its prin- 
cipal provision. Their Lordships were, of 
course, aware that in the last Session of 
Parliament a Bill was passed by which 
certain public-houses and other places of 
refreshment where disorderly assemblages 
had taken place, and which in some in- 
stances were allowed to keep open day 
and night, were closed at one o'clock. 
That bill, he believed, had effected much 
good in that part of the town for which 
it was intended ; but, on the other hand, 
it had been found to bear rather hard on 
certain classes of persons engaged in occu- 
pations the very nature of which required 
that they should work late at night, and 
who found themselves debarred from ob- 
taining necessary refreshments. Their 
Lordships could not fail to have observed 
that large numbers of persons were, in 
fact, employed at almost all hours of the 
night, and it was undoubtedly true that 
the Act of last Session operated harshly 
in their case by keeping them until four 
o’clock before they could obtain refresh- 
ment, however much they might require 
it. Those who attended the markets at an 
early hour, and the compositors and others 
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engaged in newspaper offices, and some 
other places where documents had to be 
printed for circulation early in the morn- 
ing, especially felt the inconvenience to 
which he had referred. The Bill, there- 
fore, proposed to allow certain houses to 
be open for the convenience of those per- 
sons in certain localities between two 
o'clock and four, still compelling even 
those houses to be closed for one hour, 
and thus tending much to prevent any 
abuse of the Act. Ample power, too, was 
provided in the Bill for the closing of any 
houses specially licensed under this mea- 
sure in case of disorderly persons being 
permitted to make use of them as places 
of resort. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*,— 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
Bill was a very desirable one, and would 
not oppose the second reading. There 
were, however, a few Amendments which 
might be made in Committee, and to which 
he hoped the noble Marquess would not 
object. 

Lord REDESDALE said, that it 
would be very difficult to carry out the 
Bill in such a way as not to give an undue 
advantage to the owners of houses that 
were fortunate to obtain licenses; or, on 
the other hand, to open the whole of the 
houses in a particular district, and thus to 
do away with much of the benefit that had 
been derived from the Act of last Session. 
He would not, however, oppose the second 
reading. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 13th 
Instant. 


CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL. 
(No. 138.) THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Lorpd CHELMSFORD proposed that 
the word ‘‘or”’ in the 26th line of Clause 
4 be struck out. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed in page 2 line 28, 
After (“* Supremacy”) insert (‘ according 
to the Forms set forth in the Twelfth Sec- 
tion of the Statute passed in the First 
Year of the Reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, Chapter 8, intituled ‘* An 
Act for the Abrogation of the Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance, and appointing 
other Oaths’’), 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Line 33, After the Second (“ the’’) in- 
tert (‘‘said”’). 

Amendment agreed to. 

In the Schedule: 

Page 5, Line 14, After (‘‘of”’) insert 
(** Three and ”’). 

Line 17, After (‘‘he”’) insert (‘ shall 
first ’”). 

Amendments agreed to. 

Tue Ear. or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that had he been present on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings he would have ventured 
to address a few observations to their 
Lordships upon that Bill, but he had been 
unavoidably absent on both of those occa- 
sions. He would, therefore, then content 
himself with merely stating that he ac- 
cepted that Bill as a most valuable middle 
term, considering the difficulties which 
surrounded its subject. He rejoiced that 
so many eminent men of discordant opi- 
nions had arrived at an unanimous con- 
clusion on that question, and he did hope 
and trust that by the blessing of God the 
measure would operate beneficially to the 
interests of the Church. 


Bill passed and sent to the Commons. 


PROTEST 


Against the Third Reading of the Clerical 
Subscription Bill, 


“ DISSENTIENT: 

“1. Because that while agreeing that it is ex- 
pedient to simplify and assimilate the Laws of 
Clerical Subscription in all the Provinces of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and while 
acquiescing in the general Reasonableness of the 
Recommendations made in the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners upon which this Bill is founded, 
we deem it inconsistent with the ancient Customs 
of this Church and Realm that in a Spiritual 
Matter so nearly affecting the whole Body of the 
Clergy, Canons enacted with the Assent of the 
Crown by the Bishops and Clergy synodically as- 
sembled should be altered or annulled without a 
Royal Licence previously given to them to re-con- 
sider and alter those Canons. 

“2, Because the Course taken in the bringing 
in and passing this Bill, which alters, without 
the Concurrence of all the Bishops and Clergy of 
the Church in England and Ireland synodically 
assembled, Canons of the Church respecting Cle- 
rical Subscription as a Condition of Admission 
into Holy Orders, is regarded by us as not only 
without adequate Precedent, but without sufficient 
Ground of general Expediency. 

“3, Because we think that the passing of this 
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Bill, with the Concurrence of the English, but 
without the Concurrence of the Irish Bishops and 
Clergy synodically convened, may appear prejudi- 
cial to their undoubted Right to a full Participa- 
tion in the Common Privileges of the Spirituality 
of the United Church, a Right declared by the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Irelard to be 
an essential and fundamental Part of the Union 
of those Kingdoms. 

“ Ricup. C. Dustin. 

“Wn. Kittaroz, &c. 

“ H, Kitmore.” 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 1, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Serect Commitrer — Jeport — 
Taxation of Ireland. 

Suprity—considered in Committee — Civit Ser- 
vick Estimates — Crass I]. — Sanarres anp 
Expenses or Pusiic Departments. 

Pustic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Sugar 
Duties and Drawbacks.* 

Second Reading — Malt Duty * [160]; 
Revenue * [161]; Militia Ballots Suspension *; 


{COMMONS} 





| 


Inland| to occupy that at present, ‘either. 


Militia Pay*; Navy and Marines (Wills) *[180]; | 


Navy and Marimes (Property of Deceased) * | 
fist); Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions * | 
[182]; District C hureh Tithes [Lords] * [186]; | 
Trespass (Scotland)* [98]; Wick and Ayr | 
Burghs Election * [166]. 


Referred to Select Coutasiee—Hanwish Harbour * | 


[137]. 

Committee — Navy and Marines (Wills) * [180] ; 
Navy and Marines (Property of Deceased * 
[181]; Naval and Marine (Pay and Pensions * 


[182]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 4) | 


(ve-comm.)* [132]; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) (Provisional Order 
Meco vest (No. 2)* [163]; Inns of Court 
(re-comm.)* [164]; Record of Title (Ireland) 
[Lords] [151.] 

Report—Salmon Fishery Act (1861) Amendment * 
[117]; Navy and Marines (Wills) * [180]; 
Navy and Marines (Property of Deceased) * 
[181]; Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions * 
[182]; Local Government Supplemental (No.4)* 
(re-comm.) {132]; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) (Provisional Order Confirma- 
io 2)* [163] ; Inns of Courts (re-comm.)* 

Third Reading—Dockyard Extensions * [145]. 


Withdrawn — Bank Notes Issue [123]; Court 
of Chancery (Ireland) (No. 2) * [25]; Court 
of Chancery ( (Ireland) (No. )* [38]; Judg- 


ments (Ireland) * [68]. 


INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 
Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it be his intention to bring for- 
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ward the Indian Budget this Session ; and, 
if so, at what period ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: It is my in- 
tention, Sir, to bring forward the usual 
Indian statement this Session, but in the 
present state of the public business I am 
unable to fix a day. 


INDIA—WAR IN BHOOTAN. 
QUESTION. 


Str MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, What information he can give 
the House concerning the War in Bhoo- 
tan? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he apprehended the state of the case to be 
this—Certain posts had been occupied be- 
fore the winter. One of them had been at- 
tacked, and, he must say, very disgracefully 
abandoned; but it had since;been retaken, 
It had not, however, been thought advis- 
able to re-occupy it during the rainy sea- 
son. A second post had been abandoned 
without having been attacked ; but it also 
‘had been very gallantly re taken by the 
force. He believed it was not intended 
The 
‘information on these subjects was very 
incomplete, and he was unable to make 
|out exactly what had been done. The 
| European troops had been re-called, except 
a small portion of artillery, and every pre- 
| caution had been taken toinsure the health 
of the troops. 


INDIA — MORTALITY IN THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY ON THE MARCH FROM 
MHOW TO KIRKEE.—QUESTION. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether his attention has been 
drawn toa statement which has lately ap- 


| peared in the newspapers with reference 


to casualties which befel a detachment of 
Royal Artillery ordered on the 11th of 
April last to set out on a march from 
Mhow to Kirkee, and whether he has re- 
ceived any Report on the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that no official Report had been received 
on the melancholy occurrence to which 
the question of the hon. Member referred. 


| He was, however, sorry to say there could 


be no doubt of its being true that a de- 
tachment of Royal Artillery had been 
ordered to march from Mhow to Kirkee, 
and that a great mortality had occurred 
in the course of the march. ‘The number 
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which had been mentioned included both 
women and children. There seemed to 
have been some misunderstanding between 
the military authorities and the officer of 
the detachment. On its coming to the 
knowledge of the authorities that there was 
cholera on the line of march, they at once 
countermanded the order for the march. 
He thought it only fair to say that the 
breaking out of cholera among troops on 
the march in India was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence. It by no means 
followed that in this case it was owing to 
the march taking place at a particular 
season of the year, as cholera in India 
broke out in most healthy seasons and in 
the most healthy districts. 


IRELAND. 
CIRCULATION OF LOTTERY TICKETS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been di- 
rected to the circulation of Lottery Tickets 
by different Societies in Ireland, great 
numbers of which have been sent by Post 
to different persons in England; whether 


the issuing, circulating, disposing, and | 


purchasing of such Lottery Tickets is not 
illegal, and does not render the parties 
liable to heavy penalties; and whether, 
if the practice be continued, the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to prosecute the 
offenders ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, in 
reply, that he believed that certain chari- 
table associations in Ireland had been en- 
deavouring to raise money for charitable 
objects in that country by means of tickets 
which, in the eye of the law, bore the 
character of lottery tickets; and, unless 
the transactions were legalized under the 
Art Unions Act they would in his opinion 
certainly be illegal. The practices de- 
scribed in the question of the hon. Member 
seemed to be of an illegal character, and 
such as, speaking generally, would subject 
the perpetrators to penalties. To enable 
the Government to judge whether the 
evidence was sufficient for the purposes of 
prosecution it would be necessary that 
charges should be made, and that those 
charges should be supported by proper 
evidence. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. WALDEGRAVE- LESLIE said, 

he would beg to ask the President of the 
VOL. CLXXIX. [rump sentes.] 
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Board of Trade, As to the relations exist- 
ing between the Board of Trade or its 
officers and the promoters of certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Board of Trade, 
embodied in the Piers and Harbours Or- 
ders Confirmation Bill; and whether he 
can give any information as to the inten- 
tion or not of the promoters of certain 
Provisional Orders in the said Bill pro- 
ceeding with the schemes connected with 
those Provisional Orders ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that the relations existing in the case re- 
ferred to were the same as existed between 
the Board of Trade and all other promoters 
who applied under the Act of Parliament 
for Provisional Orders. Unless there were 
reasons of public policy which induced 
the Board of Trade to deny that Provisional 
Order, they left it to the opponents of the 
scheme to make their opposition before a 
Private Bill Committee. He could not say 
whether the promoters of the schemes al- 
luded to by the hon. Member were likely 
to proceed with them or not. He knew 
nothing of the parties. 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is true 
that the Crown has granted a Licence to 
the Convocation of Canterbury to alter the 
form of Subscription now taken by the 
Clergy ; and, if so, what grounds there are 
for granting such a Licence pending legis- 
lation by Parliament ? 

Sirk GEORGE GREY: Sir, no licence 
has as yet been granted by the Crown to 
the Convocation of Canterbury for the pur- 
pose alluded to by my hon. Friend. What 
has occurred is this—Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were informed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that he had reason 
to believe that the Convocation of that 
Province would concur in the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on Cleri- 
cal Subscription, and would desire to ex- 
press that concurrence by an alteration of 
the 36th and one or two other canons 
relating to the subject, so as to bring them 
into harmony with the alteration of the 
law to be made by Parliament; and the 
Archbishop expressed the hope that the 
Convocation would be allowed to do so. 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it right 
to decline to invite, as was suggested, the 
action of Convocation on this matter, as such 
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a course might have implied an opinion, 
which they do not entertain, that the con- 
currence of Convocation is necessary to the 
proposed change in the law; but the 
Archbishop was informed that if, on the 
meeting of Convocation, it should apply 
to Her Majesty for a licence to enable it to 
alter the canons for the above purpose, 
Her Majesty would be advised to comply 
with such a request. I have only this 
day received from the Archbishop an ad- 
dress from Convocation praying for a li- 
cence, but the form in which the applica- 
tion has been made is one which prevents 
me from saying without further considera- 
tion and communication with others how 
far Her Majesty can be obliged to comply 
with the prayer of the address. I may 
add that the Convocation of the Province 
of York unanimously agreed to an address 
to Her Majesty approving the recommen- 
dations of the Commission, and expressing 
their desire that legal effect should be 
given to them. The Archbishop of York 
has since requested that this address may 
be considered as an application for a licence 
in the event of a licence being granted to 
the Convocation of Canterbury. 


BANK NOTES ISSUE BILL—[Bu 123.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading 7b-morrow 
read. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
course he intends to adopt with regard to 
this. Bill, which stands on the paper for 
to-morrow night ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman affords me a convenient oppor- 
tunity for stating the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to adopt with 
regard to this Bill. In the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government the Bill contains 
concessions to the issuers of private notes 
which they would not have deemed them- 
selves justified in asking Parliament to 
sanction had they not hoped that thereby 
a general agreement would be arrived at 
between themselves ana the country bank- 
ers. Unfortunately, however, recent pro- 
ceedings out of doors showed that no such 
agreement exists, and therefore it is not 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, however, do not propose to 
abandon their intention of prosecuting the 
subject, and, in the absence of such an 
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agreement as I have referred to, they may 
conceive it to be their duty to take up the 
question on a future occasion upon broader 
grounds, and they reserve to themselves 
the power of determining whether it would 
or would not be right that on the first con- 
venient opportunity, which I am not pre- 
pared to say will occur during the short 
remainder of the Session, they should 
invite the assistance of Parliament to 
investigate this subject by means of a 
Committee. 


Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDED PROPERTY (SCOTLAND). 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE, in call- 
ing the attention of the House to the diffi- 
culties connected with the draining and 
improvement of Landed Property in Scot- 
land, under Drainage and Improvement 
Acts, from the want of an Architect or Land 
Surveyor in the London Office of the In- 
closure Commissioners who is acquainted 
with the Scotch system of draining and 
the requirements of and mode of erecting 
farm buildings and cottages in Scotland, 
said, Sir, my reason for bringing forward 
this matter is that there are two important 
companies which have extensive powers 
of lending money for the purpose of effect- 
ing improvements in landed property in 
Scotland, and that the action of these 
companies is impeded by their having to 
send up their plans to the office of the 
Inclosure Commissioners in London. The 
House has heard a great deal about land- 
owners in England pulling down cottages, 
but I must say to the praise of Scotland the 
landowners of that country formed them- 
selves into an association for the purpose 
of improving cottage accommodation as 
much as possible. They engaged an ar- 
chitect who prepared a scheme of plans and 
specifications which, if carried out, would 
have proved most suitable to the wants of 
the community. Those plans have been 
quite ignored by the principal Inclosure 
Commissioners in London, whose sole idea 
seems to be that bricks in any quantity 


and at any price can be procured in Seot- 
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land; and they cannot understand that it 
is essential that where only stone can be 
got, stone should be used. I may refer to 
the last Census Report for Scotland, which 
states that— 

“The style of building houses materially differs 
in England and in Scotland, and probably the 
peculiarity of each receives a ready explanation 
in the fact that the English houses are generally 
constructed of brick, and are of a slight build, 
whereas in Scotland the houses are generally built 
of durable stone, and will last for ages, and, from 
the greater thickness and strength of the walls, 
may be run up to any height.” 


The Report goes on to state that— 


“If the Returns for Scotland on the matter of 

houses are utterly worthless, it must be under- 
stood that the blame lies not with the Scottish 
officials, for they were against their better convic- 
tions forced to accept the erroneous definition of 
a House which had been adopted in England in 
1851 and re-imposed in 1861.” 
I went the other day to the office of the 
Inclosure Commissioners in St. James’s 
Square to inquire the number of plans 
for cottages which had been sent up this 
year under the Improvement Act, and I 
was surprised to find that not a single 
plan had been sent up; in fact, I under- 
stand the association have come almost to 
the determination to dissolve themselves, 
on account of the great impediments 
thrown in their way by the Commissioners. 
The habits of the people are so totally 
different from those of England, and the 
climate itself requiring a different kind of 
cottage, it is unreasonable in the Commis- 
sioners to expect that the same kind of 
cottage should be erected as they require 
for England, and I am surprised that the 
recommendations of the Inspectors, who 
are most competent men, should not have 
been received with more respect. I have 
here a letter from Mr. Walker, the archi- 
tect of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Cottages, who says— 

“ Knowing that you as well as the other land- 
owners in Scotland are aggrieved that the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners insist upon a scale of plan 
for their labourers’ cottages considerably above 
what they are occupying or what can be afforded 
on Scotch farms in general, and thus preventing 
landowners from availing themselves of the power 
of borrowing money of the association ; and, be- 
ing deeply impressed with the vast importance ot 
the subject, 1 hereby solicit you as one so well 
acquainted with all its bearings to lay before the 
Inclosure Commissioners the plans which this 
association, after years of the most minute and 
extensive inquiries and deliberation, have found 
to meet in the best manner all the wants of our 
agricultural labourers, so as to promote their 
social improvement ; and to state how very much 
it would forward cottage building in Scotland 
were the Commissioners to authorize the borrow- 
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ing of money from the Lands Improvement 
Commissioners for this purpose upon the plans 
herewith sent or upon any others issued from the 
office of this association, under the sanction of its 
directors.” 


Then, in another letter, he says— 


“TI have been repeatedly asked to make such 
plans of cottages and farm-steadings, which have 
been abandoned in consequence of the Commis- 
sioners insisting on much greater accommodation, 
and a much different and stronger construction 
than is necessary, or can be, in many cases, 
afforded in Scotland. Where we have two-feet 
stone walls, it is quite unnecessary to have joist- 
ings 12 inches thickness ; the walls perhaps not 
being more than 8 feet high. This adds very 
considerably to the expense, while joistings 8 or 
9 inches would be equally good; and, according 
to the custom of the country, it is quite unneces- 
sary to put an upper baulk in a roof that may be 
16 feet or 18 feet space where the couples and 
lower ties are 64 by 2} or 2 inches. It is dif- 
ferent with their brick walls in England, where 
they require thicker joistings and stronger roofs, 
in consequence of the thinness of the walls. I 
also think that 20 oz. zinc should be allowed for 
gutters and wall. Iron gutters between roofs 
should also be allowed. We use them very often 
here.” 


I have also a letter from Sir John Stuart 
Forbes, who thinks that greater powers 
should be given to the Inspectors employed 
in Scotland, and who says that at present 
they met with much obstruction from the 
rules of the Inclosure Commissioners, 
Then I have a letter from the Rev. Harry 
Stewart, who says— 


“Tam glad that you mean to bring before the 
House of Commons the little advantage the land- 
owners of Scotland derive from the Land Im- 
provement Company, from the circumstance that 
the Inclosure Commissioners and their architect 
must sanction the plans to be executed with their 
money. They reside in London, and the habits 
and the wants of farmers and their labourers in 
Scotland differ so much from those of the same 
class in England as to require that one of the 
Commissioners should reside in Edinburgh, and 
that he and his architect should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of their habits 
and wants; and not only so, but may be able 
personally to converse with these landowners or 
farmers who may wish to borrow money under 
their sanction in regard to their proposed plans. 
Should you be able to suggest such a change in 
the present mode, you will do more to benefit 
the peasantry of Scotland than has been done by 
any effort yet made for their social improvement.” 


I may call attention to the fact that four 
years ago an Act, the 23 & 24 Vict. 
c. 95, was passed to facilitate the building 
of cottages in Scotland, which was brought 
into this House by Mr. Ewart, the hon. 
Member for Dumfries, and by Mr. Dunlop, 
the hon. Member for Greenock, and Mr. 
Blackburn, the hon. Member for Stirling, 
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and was supported in another place by the 
Earl of Airlie and the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who, I suppose, has done more than any 
other landlord in the way of improving 
cottages in Scotland. The remedy which 
I propose is a very simple one. I ask for 
no grant of money; I only desire that the 
able Inspectors who are employed by the 
Inclosure Commissioners in Scotland shall 
have greater powers conferred upon them, 
so that it shall not be necessary to send 
any plan to London to be thwarted by 
what I must call the crotchets of a single 
individual. If there is any objection to 
the adoption of that course I hope that 
some arrangement will be made by which 
reference may be made to some architect 
in Scotland who understands the wants of 
the people and the materials commonly 
used. There are in Scotland two com- 
panies, a part of whose business it is to 
advance money for the erection of cottages 
—namely, the Lands Improvement Com- 
pany and the Scottish Drainage Company, 


and their operations are materially im-‘ 


peded by the requirements of the Inclosure 
Commissioners. I trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government will pay attention to the wants 
of the poorer classes in Scotland, and will 
apply such remedy to this grievance as 
might be in their power. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
make a few remarks on the valuable state- 
ment made by his hon. Friend. It was 
clear to any one that to require these cot- 
tages to be built of brick where stone 
was abundant, and where it was not the 
habit and custom of the people to use 
bricks, was most unreasonable, and it was 
equally absurd to require lead to be used 
for gutters where iron could be had much 
cheaper, and was much more suitable to 
the country. The remedy was plain and 
simple—namely, that there should be in 
Edinburgh some authority to inspect and 
approve these plans, and it was perfectly 
clear that an architect who had given up 
his whole time to the peculiar mode of 
constructing these cottages which were 
most suitable for Scotland, was much 
better adapted to approve of the plans 
than any one who resided here. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, that all 
persons must admit that the work done in 
England under the superintendence of the 
Inclosure Commissioners was well and 
efficiently done—he spoke of the inclosure 
and drainage of land particularly, in re- 
spect to which the work was exceedingly 
satisfactory. But that any rule should be 


Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie 





laid down for England and Scotland as to 
the exact mode in which cottages should 
be constructed was utterly preposterous. 
It was well known that the habits and 
tastes of the people of Scotland were very 
different, in many respects, from those of 
the people of England, and that the Scot- 
tish people did not like the mode in which 
cottages were constructed in this country, 
particularly in reference to the building 
of bedrooms on the higher floors. If the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. Walde- 
grave-Leslie) thought this subject of 
sufficient importance, he had better move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
matter, and to report to the House thereon. 
Unless such a step as that were taken, he 
(Sir John Trollope) was afraid that the 
House would take little trouble about it. 
He hoped that the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary would inform the House 
of the reasons why the office in London 
had laid down this cut and dry plan for 
the building of cottages in Scotland, as 
well as in England, and why no other 
plan but this Home Office plan would be 
allowed. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, there was 
no Home Office plan; the Home Office 
exercised no control in this matter, nor 
any power over the Commissioners. The 
subject, no doubt, was one of importance. 
It was desirable that no obstacle should 
be thrown in the way of the building of 
cottages by the landowners, and that those 
who desired to borrow money for the pur- 
pose should be enabled to do so. The 
English Commissioners had, however, 
been constituted by Parliament the judges 
of the efficiency of the works; they were 
bound to see that the money was properly 
laid out, and that there were proper mate- 
rials employed; but he agreed with his 
hon. Friend behind him that nothing 
could be more absurd than for a Commis- 
sion established in London to lay down a 
certain specific plan for the construction 
of cottages all over the United King- 
dom. He was not aware that such a 
course had been adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. In Northumberland he knew 
that the cottages generally were built of 
stone. He had never before heard that 
the plan required them to be built of 
brick in places where stone was abund- 
ant, and that the spouting should be 
of lead instead of iron. Then, as his 
hon. Friend had said, the cottages that 
were good for England might not answer 
for the Scotch. He had seen them in 
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the north arranged upon different plans, 
and the most of them with sleeping-rooms 
upon the ground floor. The cottages 
ought to be constructed according to the 
wishes and habits of those who were to 
occupy them. He would, however, com- 
municate with the Commissioners upon 
the subject, and invite them to recon- 
sider this matter, if it were really the fact 
that any such rule as that referred to 
had been adopted. It was, in his opinion, 
desirable to have a special Report of the 
Commissioners upon this subject before 
they resorted to the step of appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it 
likely that this conversation might lead to 
the solution of some difficulties that might 
exist in the matter. He was quite sure 
that the persons exercising the trust placed 
in the hands of the English Commission, 
who had given great satisfaction to the 
people of this country, could hardly have 
intended to lay down such a rule as that 
referred to. It was quite evident what 
might be considered suitable for Cornwall 
would not answer for the Orkneys at all. 
The plan expected to be followed must 
be of an elastic character, so as to suit all 
persons and the peculiarity of the locality. 
The buildings should be, in the first place, 
needed, and the fact of their creating a 
charge upon the remainder-man should be 
a matter of consideration in respect to 
them. The buildings to be erected should 
be of a useful and substantial character. 
In his own county stone buildings had 
been raised, he believed, under the sanc- 
tion of the Commissioners. It appeared to 
him that there must be something special 
in the case referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie). 
In some localities there might be a diffi- 
culty in getting bricks though stone might 
be plentiful. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Grey) had, however, placed the 
question on a satisfactory footing. The 
Government had promised to inquire into 
the matter, and he had no doubt that the 
inconvenience complained of would be soon 
got rid of. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet would 
extend his inquiries to Ireland, where the 
Inclosure Commissioners would not permit 
cottages to be tiled, though tiles were 
plentiful, but required them to be slated. 
They also would not permit the woodwork 
to be constructed of timber grown upon 
the estate, but compelled the use of Nor- 
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way deal. The result was that only thirty. 
three applications for the building of la- 
bourers’ cottages had been made from that 
country. 

Coronet SYKES said, although, gene- 
rally speaking, the practical results of 
calling the attention of the House to a 
subject were very slight, yet after the as- 
surance of the Home Secretary he hoped 
better results in this instance. It was ab- 
surd that a Commissioner in London should 
prescribe what was to be done in Scotland. 
In Aberdeen there were two societies, one 
of them a co-operative association formed 
by the labourers themselves, which were 
engaged in the building of cottages, and it 
would be of great advantage if aid could 
be given to them from this country. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to urge 
upon the right hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Grey) the propriety of impressing upon 
the Commissioners the importance of giving 
enlarged powers to the resident Inspectors 
in Scotland. 


LIGHTHOUSE ON TIE BASSES ROCKS, 
CEYLON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to ask the Government for an ex- 
planation of the extraordinary and ex- 
travagant expenditure on the Lighthouse 
on the Basses Rocks, at Ceylon, and 
to move an Address for Papers re- 
lating thereto. The history of this 
case, though at the first blush it appeared 
an unimportant matter, would, he be- 
lieved, occasion considerable surprise to 
the House. Hon. Members who looked at 
the Estimates would observe that in the 
Civil Service Estimates there was a Vote 
demanded this year of a sum of £2,000 or 
£3,000 for the lighthouse upon the ad- 
vanced rocks of Ceylon. That Vote was 
passed without any comment, owing, he 
supposed, to the ignorance of the House 
upon the point. He was, however, led to 
inquire into the matter in consequence of 
a statement which had been submitted to 
him by certain gentlemen from Ceylon, 
and he found that the history of this 
lighthouse was one of a somewhat extra- 
ordinary character, and he was sure that 
a narration of it would not be uninterest- 
ing to the House. As far back as 1826 
there was a Commission appointed to 
consider the best means of placing a 
Lighthouse upon the two large rocks off 
the Coast of Ceylon. Those rocks stood 
out about seven or eight miles from the 
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coast. The currents from the mainland 
were very varying and rapid, navigation 
was extremely dangerous, and great losses 
to life and property had from time to 
time occurred owing to the want of a 
proper lighthouse upon the Basses Rocks. 
Amongst those losses was that of Her 
Majesty’s ship Dedalus, which had been 
wrecked upon these rocks. The risk, 
therefore, both to the Royal Navy and 
the merchant service was very great. 
The Committee of 1826 reported strongly 
in favour of a lighthouse, but nothing 
whatever was done in the matter until 
1854, when another Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter, which 
fully confirmed the Report of the former 
Committee. Sir Fleetwood Pellew, who 
then commanded in those seas, wrote a 
strong despatch to the Admiralty, pointing 
out the dangers presented by those rocks 
to all ships navigating those seas, and 
urging the immediate construction of a 
lighthouse. Admiral Beaufort made a 
similar report. Now, the House would 
searcely believe it credible that nothing 
effectual had been done since then upon 
the subject. Complaints had been made 
two years ago by the hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), now a Lord of 
the Admiralty. It was stated that an 
iron lighthouse could be erected upon the 
rocks for the small sum of £17,000. In 
1856, Parliament voted £17,000 for this 
lighthouse, and £6,000 for a steamer to 
earry the materials out to Ceylon. In 
1857, £8,000 more was voted for the 
lighthouse. In 1858, £10,000 was voted 
in order, as was stated, to complete it. In 
1859, £10,000 more was granted, making 
altogether a total of £51,000. The Vote 
then stopped for a year. But in 1861 
the House voted £8,000 more for it; in 
1862, £2,000 ; in 1863, £3,000; in 1864, 
£3,000 or £4,000; in 1865, £2,000 or 
£3,000. Now, would the House believe 
it possible that, notwithstanding all those 
Votes, amounting to £80,000 or £90,000 
in the whole, there was not up to the 
present time one stone raised or anything 
done towards raising this lighthouse ? 
It would appear that no one could ex- 
plain this expenditure of the public 
money, or what had become of it. With 
the exception of a solitary light-ship 
placed last year, which cost £1,500, and 
a flag-staff stuck up on one of the rocks 
at Point de Galle, there was nothing what- 
ever to show for all this money. Consi 
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the absence of a lighthouse, it appeared 
to him that the public had a right to 
express its greatest indignation, and to 
demand an inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion. He was not one of those who brought 
trifling matters before the House, or who 
shared want of confidence in the Execu- 
tive, but he hoped that the Government 
would be able to explain how the money 
had been appropriated, and to justify this 
continuous expenditure going on for the 
last ten years. According to the Report 
which he held in his hand the disburse- 
ments upon the supposed lighthouse 
amounted to £55,891, 10s. 10d. He ob- 
jected to those papers, inasmuch as they 
contained a mis-statement, there being, 
in fact, no such thing as a lighthouse 
erected at Ceylon; and, indeed, he be- 
lieved he might say there never would be 
a lighthouse there, inasrauch as Mr. 
Gordon, in his report upon the subject, 
said that if the Government here remitted 
£10,000 more each year for ten years, 
then he thought there might be a light- 
house constructed. He had intended to 
oppose the Vote the other evening, but 
happened not to be present at the time. 
He had no wish to make any attack upon 
the Government in respect to this matter; 
nevertheless, he thought that the people 
generally had a right to complain of this 
lavish expenditure of the public money. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it must 
be admitted that there was a good deal of 
truth in the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to the ill success of 
the attempt to erect a lighthouse upon the 
reef of rocks off Ceylon, known as the 
Basses Rocks. The facts were, as far as he 
was able to judge of them from the corre- 
spondence that had taken place on the 
subject, that the difficulties of erecting a 
structure upon those rocks had been from 
the commencement greatly underrated. 
The money was voted before the rocks had 
even been surveyed. The difficulties of 
carrying out such a work were almost 
insuperable. The necessary supply of 
labour could not be obtained, and the 
supply of materials from the coast of 
Ceylon to the rocks increased both 
the difficulty and expense. The money 
that was expended upon the works had 
been really thrown away. It was at the 
bottom of the sea and could not be re- 
covered. What had been recently done 
would, he believed, effect all that could 
be desired. A light no doubt would be 
very desirable to the trade passing the 
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coast of Ceylon, but that will be ob- 
tained by a light-ship. It was al- 
ways the opinion of the nautical authori- 
ties that a light-ship moored near these 
rocks was the right thing, but unfor- 
tunately they were overruled by engi- 
neers and others, and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt had been made to erect a light- 
house. Some of the sums of money 
mentioned by the hon. Member for Honiton 
as having been recently voted for this pur- 
pose had been merely re-voted, and the 
sums really expended were no more than 
was necessary to construct a light-ship and 


place her at her moorings. Some additional | 


expense would, however, have to be in- 
curred in providing for a reserve ship to 
take the place of the ship that was now 


moored there when the cutter might have to | 


be repaired or put into dock. The present 
light-ship had been moored near these rocks 
for the last two years. It was a very good 
light, and the ship was likely to ride there 
in perfect safety. There was every reason to 
believe that by the imposition of a small 
toll on the ships benefited by the light the 
light-ship would be self-supporting. From 
the experience of the past he doubted if it 
would be a useful undertaking to attempt 
to construct a lighthouse upon these rocks. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, there 
had been no attempt made to erect a light- 
house. 

Me. MILNER GIBSON said, that a 
quantity of material was taken out for 
that purpose, but it was all lost, and a 
great expense had been incurred under 
the advice of men who it was thought at 
the time were competent engineers. Ile 
was willing to admit that the attempt had 
been a great failure, but except as a warn- 
ing he did not think it would be practi- 
cally useful to go further into the inquiry. 
It was the same with governments as with 
individuals, in attempting a great under- 
taking they were liable to failure. He 
had every reason to believe that the pre- 
sent arrangement would prove to be success- 
ful, economical, and afford all the facilities 
required for the navigation of the coast. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) appeared to leave the case in an 
unsatisfactory condition, because he had 
not explained to the House the cause of 
these repeated and remarkable failures in 
connection with the erection of a light- 
house on these rocks. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to state whether they 
arose from natural causes or the want of 
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ability in the engineers, and, if from the 
latter, whether they had been removed 
and others engaged, so that we might ex- 
pect to get some return for the money we 
had expended. Was the lighthouse at 
present in the course of construction? [Mr. 
Miner Gisson: No.} Then it had turned 
out a failure. He regretted that after so 
much money had been expended there was 
not some further information given on the 
subject. After so much money had been 
thrown, as the right hon. Gentleman had 





said, into the sea, in so laudable and de- 
sirable an attempt as the erection of light- 
houses, it was but right that that House 
| Should fully know and understand the cause 
fu the failure, in order to guard against 
such remarkable casualties in future. 

Str THOMAS HESKETH: Was the 
lighthouse ever commenced at all ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as he had 
had something to do with the matter the 
House would allow him tosay a few words. 
It was clear from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the money 
which had been spent was clean gone, and 
that the country need never expect to see 
a farthing of it again. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not quite correct in stating 
that no surveys were made, for if he re- 
membered aright, the survey held by order 
of the Admiralty was handed over from 
the Admiralty to the Board of Trade, and 
by him (Mr. Henley) to the right hon. 
Gentleman. If, however, the House would 
recollect the difficulties which attended 
the construction of the Eddystone, Bell 
Rock, and other lighthouses in this country 
where the engineers commanded every 
appliance that skill and science could 
supply, it would not appear surprising 
that there had been a failure to con- 
struct a lighthouse upon rocks more 
exposed and presenting greater difficulties 
than even the Eddystone or Bell Rocks. 
He believed that an engineer was sent 
out from this country, and that in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the engineers 
here the stone for a lighthouse ready cut 
was landed somewhere on the isle of 
Ceylon. When they had got it there it 
was found that when the monsoon set in 
a direction that rendered it possible to 
reach the rocks it raised so much sea that 
it was impossible to work. On the other 
hand, when the sea was calm and they 
might have worked, the monsoon blew in 
such a direction that it was impossible to 
get to the place where the stone was to be 
put. Altogether the scheme presented 
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such a phalanx of difficulties that nothing 
was done. In 1858, when he was at the 
Board of Trade, he called upon the Trea- 
sury to say whether the works ought to 
go on or be abandoned. It was deter- 
mined that it was useless to proceed 
with the work, and that the next best 
thing to a permanent lighthouse was to 
place a light-ship on the spot. Whether 
the expense was to be defrayed by the 
House or by the shipping, it was necessary 
that there should be a lighthouse on the 
spot in question. They might say if they 
pleased that the money had been wasted, 
but it was necessary that the attempt 
should have been made. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
not meant to say that there was no survey, 
but that there was none previous to the 
original estimate. In fact the scheme was 
founded upon incorrect and imperfect data. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Surety — Crvm Serviczk Estrwates— 
considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. —Satarres AND EXPENSES oF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £16,006, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office. 

(2.) £217,392, to complete the sum for 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

(3.) £35,075, to complete the sum for 
Mint, including Coinage. 

(4.) £26,826, to complete the sum for 
Inspectors of Factories, Fisheries, &c. 

(5.) £4,210, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and other Offices in Scotland. 

(6.) £4,413, to complete the sum for 
Household of Lord Lieutenant, Ireland. 

(7.) 11,609, to complete the sum for 
Chief Secretary, Ireland, Offices. 

(9.) £3,007, to complete the sum for 
Inspection, &c. of Lunatic Asylums, Ire- 
land. 

(9.) £16,861, to complete the sum for 
Office of Public Works, Ireland. 

(10.) £27,559, to complete the sum for 
Audit Office. 

(11.) £14,187, to complete the sum for 
Copyhold, Tithe, and Inclosure Commis- 
sion. 

(12.) £9,290, to complete the sum for 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts; Imprest 
Expenses. 


Mr. Henley 
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(13.) £48,493, to complete the sum for 
General Register Offices, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 

(14.) £11,510, to complete the sum for 
National Debt Office. 


(15.) £2,785, to complete the sum for 
Public Works Loan Commission and West 
India Relief Commission. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
inquire what was the nature of the work 
done by the West India Relief Commis. 
sion. 

Mr. PEEL said, many years ago relief 
was given partly in Jamaica and partly in 
other West India Islands, and the duty of 
this Commission was to recover the annual 
instalments in respect of the advances 
then made. Every year the loan that 
had been made was in course of re-pay- 
ment. is 

Vote agreed to, 


(16.) £7,635, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commissions. 


Srr JOHN TROLLOPE said, he wished 
to ask upon what principle the Commis- 
sion of Lunacy was to be carried on. It 
consisted of several paid and unpaid 
Commissioners—there being no less than 
six for England, whereas there were only 
two paid and two unpaid Commissioners 
for Scotland, and the two paid Commis- 
sioners received inferior salaries. Those 
who had to transact business with the 
Lunacy Board complained of the great 
delays in the transaction of business, and 
the almost absurd regulations they issued 
from time to time with regard to pauper 
lunatic asylums in the country. In the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Lincolnshire), it was found necessary 
to enlarge the building, and plans were 
drawn and contracts made for that pur- 
pose, but the Board would not give their 
assent to them because the magistrates 
would not undertake to purchase a large 
quantity of farming land on which to 
employ the lunatics, and when they came 
to inquire into the matter it was found 
that not one in fifty of the lunatics was 
capable of being so employed, and that 
those who were would require a great 
amount of surveillance. The Commis- 
sioners, in the exercise of their discretion, 
consequently prevented the alterations 
from being carried out for a period of two 
years, and during that time the surplus 
lunatics had to be sent to other county 
lunatic asylums at a distance from their 
friends. 
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Srr GEORGE GREY said, certain sta- 
tutable visits were made to asylums by 
aid visitors, generally professional men. 
here had been frequent discussions be- 
tween the Commissioners and magistrates 
of counties on the subject of want of 
ground in connection with the asylums. 
He thought the former were right in re- 
uiring, in accordance with the intention 
of the Act of Parliament, that there 
should be ground sufficient to allow of 
the patients being exercised. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, that in the 
case he had referred to the ground was not 
for exercise,*but for the employment of 
the patients, and was more than could be 
used in agricultural operations by manual 
labour. There had been already thirty 
or forty acres of land attached to the 
asylum. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he meant 
by exercise employment at agricultural 
pursuits as followed at Hanwell, which 
had been found to contribute greatly to 
the improvement of the patients. 

Coronet SYKES expressed his opinion 
that the public, as well as the patients, 
were much indebted to the Commis- 
sioners. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £1,223, Superintendent of Roads, 
South Wales. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he did not see 
why such a charge should fall on the 
Consolidated Fund. Why should it not 
be defrayed by a rate or by tolls? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the chief duty of 
the superintendent who was appointed 
under an Act of Parliament for improving 
the roads in South Wales, was to secure 
the re-payment of the large advances— 
£250,000—of the Government for their 
works. The loan would probably be re- 
paid ina few years, and of course the 
present Vote would not then be required. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that the pre- 
sent system of expenditure would not last 
fifteen years longer. Six counties would 
not have agreed in the appointment of an 
efficient officer, but the Government had 
made a satisfactory appointment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £1,324, tocomplete the sum for 
Registrars of Friendly Societies. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask whether the Government 
proposed to take any step in consequence 
of the remarks of the Registrar General 
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with reference to certain abuses in the 
friendly societies, as to the compulsory 
payment of beer money, and the difficulty 
of obtaining payments in cases of sick- 
ness. ‘ 

Mr. PEEL said, that the remarks to 
which the hon. Member referred were di- 
rected principally to the practice of obliging 
Members to contribute to the expenses of 
feasts, and to the difficulties which persons 
who paid their money through agents ex- 
perienced in recovering payment of the 
sums to which they became entitled, and 
in taking proceedings against those who 
misapplied the money entrusted to them. 
No step could be taken this Session, but 
he thought that an inquiry on the subject 
might usefully take place in another Ses- 
sion. 

Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £13,915, to complete the sum for 
Charity Commission. 

(20.) £4,665, to complete the sum for 
Local Government Act Office and Inspec- 
tion of Burial Grounds. 

(21.) £1,350, to complete the sum for 
Landed Estates Record Offices. 

(22.) £446, to complete the sum for 
Quarantine Expenses. 


(23.) £24,000, to complete the sum for 
Secret Service. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the time had arrived when some 
inguiry should be made into this item. In 
the beginning of the present century, 
when information was required at all 
hazards, no doubt such a service might 
have been necessary; but in these days of 
peace, when we lived in an atmosphere 
of intelligence, and when our foreign po- 
licy had experienced such alteration, some 
inquiry ought to be made into the subject, 
especially as the sum demanded was the 
identical amount which had been asked for 
this purpose for years—namely, £32,000. 
He did not know how Government con- 
sidered themselves justified in paying that 
large sum for espionage every year, nor 
was he aware how otherwise they could 
employ it except on matters connected 
with the forthcoming election, which of 
course the House would not sanction. Of 
course, he anticipated that the reply to 
his question would be that the sum was 
disbursed in satisfying old claims upon the 
Government for services rendered in bygone 
times ; but in that case the amount should 
decrease, and should not remain at one 
fixed sum. He thought Government ought 
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to afford the House some explanation of 
the subject. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, the solemn 
declaration required to be made by each 
Secretary of State that the money was 
properly expended effectually guarded 
against the supposed misapplication of the 
money as suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man for election purposes, unless he were 
prepared to suffer the consequences which 
would arise from such a gross dereliction 
of duty. It was absolutely necessary that, 
whether in time of peace or of war, Go- 
vernment should have the money asked for 
at their command. 

Coronet SYKES said, he could under- 
stand the necessity for such an expenditure 
in time of war, when it might be necessary 
to send spies into the enemy’s camp, but 
he could not understand why so large a 
sum should be wanted for such a purpose 
in time of peace. Was the sum of £32,000 
always expended, and, if not, what became 
of the balance? The Vote only stated 
that the sum “may be’’ required. Of 
course the honour of the high authorities 
was unquestioned, but the money was put 
into the hands of persons of an inferior 
station, and how did the Secretary of State 
ascertain that it was properly expended ? 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought it 
curious that this sum was a fixed and not 
@ varying charge. 

Mr. PEEL said, the money was paid 
into the Treasury, and was only paid out 
as required on the declaration of the Se- 
cretary of State, who was, therefore, an- 
swerable for every farthing expended. 
The financial accounts showed the amounts 
actually expended. The balance not re- 
quired was never taken out of the Treasury, 
and was surrendered to the Exchequer at 
the end of the year. Considerable sums 
had been thus surrendered. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, no 
answer whatever had been given to the 
questions which had been put to the Go- 
vernment on this subject. They had not 
been told which of the Secretaries of State 
had power to deal with the money, nor 
what justification there could be for such 
an item of expenditure. It was all very 
well to say that it was impossible that 
there could be a misappropriation of the 
funds, but how did they know into whose 
hands the money fell? Though the per- 
sonal honour of the present Home Secre- 
tary (Sir George Grey) was above suspicion, 
this was not a matter which ought to be 
left to personal honour. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, this was 
just one of those discussions in which in- 
dependent Members were bound to take 
part. The time had come when such an 
item as this ought to be got rid of alto. 
gether, unless some explanation of it were 
afforded by Government. No doubt the 
Secretaries of State were as careful as they 
could be in the application of the money, 
but there should be no such Vote upon the 
Estimates. The employment of secret 
service was something which stank in the 
nostrils of the people. 


Vote agreed to. . 


(24.) £265,410, to complete the sum for 
Printing and Stationery. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
wished to ask why in the Votes the old 
custom of printing the days of the month 
and week in Latin should be preserved. 
It would be well that this custom should 
die with the present Parliament, and the 
days hereafter be printed in plain English. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to call attention to the cost of pub- 
lishing the State Papers. He did not 
wish to cast any reflection upon Mr. 
Hertslet, whom he believed to be a meri- 
torious officer and a man of ability, but the 
collection included many papers which 
ought not to be printed there, it was 
twelve or thirteen years in arrear, and the 
two bulky volumes which were now issued 
were too expensive to be accessible to the 
public. Among the papers published were 
some relating to finance and the unre- 
deemed debt which had been already print- 
ed at the expense of the public. In fact, 
he believed that three-fourths of these 
volumes had been so printed before, and were 
accessible in another form. The work was 
said to afford the means of reference to 
diplomatists abroad, and persons engaged 
in literary pursuits; but the number of 
persons who wanted to refer to papers, the 
production of which was so long delayed, 
must be very limited indeed. Then, no 
regular system was adopted in the com- 
pilation of these papers. He did not 
deny that a good selection of State Papers 
might be exceedingly useful, but he pro- 
tested against this compilation on account 
of its bulk, the delay in the publication, 
and the high price. The charge to Mem- 
bers of this House was 10s., and it was 
30s. to other persons. It was not to be 
expected that people would give this sum 
for two bulky volumes with papers of such 
old date. Consequently there was, he was 
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informed, at this moment from twenty to 
thirty tons of these volumes in the Sta- 
tionery Office. He suggested that these 
should be cleared off, and the room devoted 
tosome more useful volumes. For example, 
he thought it would be very useful, instead 
of English and Belgian Budgets, to have an 
authentic copy of the treaties entered into 
with foreign Powers. There was consi- 
derable variation at present in the published 
text, and it would be desirable that the 
treaties should be printed in parallel 
columns in the different languages in which 
they had been concluded ; this would form 
an important work of reference. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Layard) had expressed to him 
his anxiety that this compilation should be 
made useful to the public ; and, as he was 
satisfied with the explanations which had 
been given him, he should not press his 
Amendment to omit from the Vote the 
sum taken for printing these papers. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought that 
his hon. Friend had very much under- 
rated the value and importance of these 
papers, although they might not be per- 
fect If his hon. Friend would call at 
the Foreign Office upon Mr. Hertslet, 
who was a gentleman of great intelligence 
and ability, any practicable suggestion 
which his hon. Friend could make for the 
improvement of these volumes would, he 
was sure, be adopted. In justice to Mr. 
Hertslet, however, he must state that these 
volumes were of great importance and 
were admirably edited. A complete index 
had now been published, and this made 
their contents even more accessible and 
more valuable. The hon. Member com- 
plained that the contents of papers pre- 
sented to Parliament were re-published in 
these volumes, but the fact was that you 
wanted to be able to refer to an epitome of 
State Papers without being compelled to 
go to the library of this House. After 
the debate which had taken place on this 
subject on a former occasion letters appeared 
in The Times, from “ Historicus’’ and others, 
showing the value of these State Papers, and 
Professor A bdy of Cambridge had written to 
The Times highly extolling Mr. Hertslet’s 
work, The same testimony had been 
borne by French writers, especially by M. 
Amyot, the editor of the French State 
Papers. He could assure the hon. 
Member that it was his, as well as Mr. 
Hertslet’s desire, to make the work 
as complete as possible. The whole ex- 


pense of the work was only £300 a year, 
and as to the selling price to the public he 
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would make inquiry on the point referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
in consequence of the Report of the Com- 
mittee a contribution of £400 had been 
made from the Treasury during the last 
three or four years towards a very useful 
work called the Parliamentary Record. 
This year that Vote had been withdrawn. 
As the sum was voted upon the recommen- 
dation of a Committee he thought it should 
not have been withdrawn until a Com- 
mittee had reported that it was not suffi- 
ciently useful to warrant the expenditure. 
He would like to hear some explanation 
on the subject. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the sum of £400 
was granted in one year, three or four 
years ago, not under the present Vote but 
out of the Civil Contingencies, for the 
purpose of purchasing a number of copies 
of the work mentioned in order that they 
might be distributed among the different 
Public Departments. At the end of the 
year reference was made to the Public De- 
partments to know whether they wished 
that copies of the work should continue 
to be supplied, and he did not think that 
any Public Department expressed a desire 
that the work should be supplied to it. 
Under these circumstances the pecuniary 
contribution was discontinued. 

Mz. HENNESSY said, that the work 
in question had attracted the attention of 
many persons, and when at Vienna he 
learnt that Lord Bloomfield was so im- 
pressed with its value that he wrote to 
the Foreign Office for copies, but possibly 
he failed to get them owing to the stingi- 
ness of the Treasury. A Committee of 
some of the ablest Members of that House 
gave an unanimous vote in favour of the 
value of the work, of which any one who 
referred to it might easily judge. It was 
proposed to vote £63,000 for Parlia- 
mentary printing for both Houses, and 
he ventured to say tha‘ if the compendium 
of Parliamentary proceedings were in the 
hands of Members a very large part of the 
money might be saved to the public. 

Mx. KINNAIRD said, that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs admitted 
that blue-books were an annoyance, and 
yet here was a Vote for them of £63,000 
—so much waste paper. Were they to 
goon in this unreasonable way, refusing 
wise digests ? 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that during 1864 
waste paper had been sold in this Depart- 
ment to the extent of £6,139, represent- 
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ing an original cost to the country of 
£36,000, or more. He thought there was 
not sufficient care exercised in the print- 
ing of the Public Departments. 

Mr. WHITE said, he must repeat 
what he had before stated, that those 
State Papers were not brought down to a 
late date, their practical utility being thus 
diminished. A Treaty of 1852 was not 
in the library in 1864. Moreover, they 
were occupied with a good deal of unim- 
portant documents while many of import- 
ance were excluded. The index would 
show them fifty or sixty papers taken up 
by reference to treaties made with chief- 
tains on the Gold Coast and other parts 
of the African coast, some of which were 
not signed and which were of infinitesi- 
mal importance in a national point of 
view. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM observed, 
that the Parliamentary Record contained 
a very complete index, which made it a 
most useful work of reference. The only 
work of the same kind now accessible to 
Members was the Parliamentary Remem- 
brancer, which seemed to be very much 
filled with the editor’s own views of po- 
lities, expressed in a sententious manner. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he must 
repeat that he could not see the use of print- 
ing among the State Papers all the finan- 
cial documents relating to the Budgets of 
1851 and 1852, and picking out a few 
foreign Budgets for publication, while 
others equally important were omitted. 
The number of copies sold was very small, 
and that was a test of the value set on it 
by the public. He regretted the speech 
of his hon. Friend, because he had been 
under the impression that he recognized 
the necessity of improving this volume, 
and it was in that belief that he withdrew 
his Motion upon the subject. He should 
not now go to a division, but if he sat in 
another Parliament he should renew this 
discussion, and should not so readily ac- 
cept the assurances of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs as he did on a previous 
occasion. 

Ms. LAYARD said, he was rather sur- 
prised at the tone of his hon. Friend’s 
observations, because what he said upon 
the occasion referred to he was prepared 
to repeat—that if his hon. Friend had any 
suggestions to make for the improvement 
of these volumes he should be very ready to 
consider them and if they were good adopt 
them. He thought that his hon. Friend 
had rather mistaken the use of this work. 


Mr. Briscoe 
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It was supplied to all the public Offices 
and to our Embassies abroad, and formed 
a most important and useful part of our 
diplomatic archives. What was uninte- 
resting to one class of persons might be 
of importance to another, and the treaties 
were much inquired for at different places 
abroad. Foreign Budgets also were often 
found to be of value, and other docu- 
ments were found to be useful when Par- 
liament was not sitting and Members 
could not resort to the Library of the 
House. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he had referred on 
previous occasions to the expense incurred 
on the score of Parliamentary printing. 
Parliamentary papers poured into Mem- 
bers’ houses to such an extent that they 
became an absolute nuisance. Why not 
have a small epitome of what papers were 
to come out and would be resdy for perusal 
at the Library sent with the Votes? He 
objected to having tons of papers which 
were never opened sent to his lodgings, 
He had been out of town for a few weeks, 
and on his return, instead of being able 
to go to ‘The Derby,” he had to wade 
through a mass of Parliamentary papers. 
He put away 1lb. and threw away about 
2ewt. He could not sell the residue; he 
could not exchange them for books, for 
that would be selling them ; he could not 
burn them, for that would be voted a nui- 
sance. Why should these tons of paper be 
thrust on unwilling Members ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the plan of an epitome 
for the purpose of diminishing the expense 
of printing was one worthy of sifting and 
examination. But it was an error to sup- 
pose that it lay with the Government 
in any way to limit the issue of these 
various papers. The House of Commons 
would view with jealousy any such at- 
tempt on the part of the Government. It 
was for the House to take the matter up, 
and for the Government to act in subordi- 
nation to its wishes. 

Str MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
he did not know whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury had any idea of sending 
round to Members a weekly or fortnightly 
digest of their proceedings, but certainly 
a more excellent publication than the 
Parliamentary Record he never saw. It 
was most useful in every way. It was 
easy of reference, giving in the most cor- 
rect and accurate manner all that passed 
in that House, telling them the stages of 
Bills, and informing them what had been 
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done month by month. He understood 
that a Committee considered the best means 
by which such information could be afforded 
to Members, and that they recommended 
the Parliamentary Record, and it, there- 
fore, seemed to him unfortunate that the 
circulation of that work by the Govern- 
ment should be put a stop to, and that no 
official record of the proceedings of that 
House should be placed in the hands of 
Members. 

Mr. PEEL said, he did not differ with 
the hon. Baronet as to the value of the 
publication which he had mentioned. The 
Government purchased a certain number 
of copies of the work and distributed them 
among the various public departments. 
After the first year they inquired of the 
different offices whether they were con- 
sidered of value and whether they desired 
to have it again, but in only two instances 
was any desire expressed for its continua- 
tion. Under those circumstances, it was 
no use for the Government to purchase 
400 or 500 copies a year, which would 
simply have accumulated in store. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the general 
feeling of the Committee evidently was 
that this publication was very useful to 
Members of that House, and there was a 
general desire that something should be 
done to promote its re-issue. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself said that 
when the House expressed a wish of that 
kind it was the duty of the Government 
to pay attention to it, and in this instance 
the House had expressed the wish — first 
through a Committee composed of its ablest 
Members, and, secondly, in the discussion 
of that evening. The Government ought 
to propose a sum in the Estimates sufficient 
to cover the expense of distributing it in 
the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, what he desired was that 
there should be a clear and definite re- 
sponsibility in regard to these matters, 
and that when a Committee made a recom- 
mendation the Government should not be 
responsible for a Vote connected immedia- 
tely with the accommodation of that House. 
The House vindicated to itself the regula- 
tion of its own expenditure, and he thought 
that this matter of the Parliamentary Re- 
cord fell within that category. If upon a 
Motion the House agreed to purchase that 
: any other paper for its own use it could 

0 80. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 

must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
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that it was only Her Majesty’s Ministers 
who could propose any Vote to the House. 
Neither any individual Member nor the 
whole House could say that this was a 
useful publication which ought to be sub- 
sidized and propose a Vote of £400 for 
the purpose. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
duty was to put the Vote in the Estimates, 
and leave the House either to accept or 
reject it. By not putting the Vote in the 
Estimates he put it out of the power of 
the House to express any opinion on the 
subject. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the noble Lord was entirely 
in the wrong in saying that the House 
had no power in the matter. But that 
very day —and indeed every day — the 
House on the Motion of various hon. Mem- 
bers had ordered various documents and 
papers to be printed for its use, and how 
was the expense of printing these papers 


to be met? It was met by the order of 
the House. Things worked in a regular 
system. ‘The estimate for these expenses 


was transmitted by the recognized officers 
of the House to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury submitted it to the House as a 
matter of course. The noble Lord might 
any day move that a certain number of 
copies of this book might be printed for 
the use of the House. Nobody at this time 
of day required instruction as to the power 
of the House to propose Votes, but there 
was a well understood machinery in ope- 
ration by which the judgment of the House 
was taken as to its being furnished with 
all the documents it required. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the House was now discussing not the ac- 
count for what had been spent, but the 
Estimate for what might be required in 
the course of the coming year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Estimate was framed 
by the orders of the House, and not by the 
Treasury, and that when so framed it was 
accepted by the Treasury. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that it would be 
much more economical and convenient if 
the copies of the Acts of Parliament fur- 
nished to each Petty Sessions were in the 
octavo instead of the quarto form, and 
also if the public could buy copies in the 
octavo form. 

Mr. PEEL said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s suggestion should be taken 
into consideration, but he thought the Acts 
were printed by the Queen’s printers, and 
not by the Stationery Department. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(25.) £114,535, to complete the sum 
for Postage of Public Departments, 

(26.) £23,296, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges, England. 

(27.) £128,033, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, &c. 

(28.) £183,100, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great 
Britain. 

(29.) £2,120, to complete the sum for 
Crown Office, Queen’s Bench. 

(30.) £9,325, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty Court Registry. 

(31.) £2,296, to complete the sum for 
Late Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 


(32.) £64,000, to complete the sum for 
Probate Court. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to call attention to the fact that 
the stamps by which all the fees in this 
court were paid were very easily detached 
from vellum, and even from paper; and 
as they were not obliterated with the 
name of any officer of the court, but of the 
person seeking probate, they might easily 
be detached and used again by any person 
of the same name, it might be Smith or 
Jones, who had occasion to go into the 
court. Thus the Treasury would be de- 
frauded. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to call attention to the cases of the clerks 
in the court. When the Court was formed 
it was expected that the business would 
amount to some eighteen or twenty suits 
a year; but in the year after the passing 
of the Act they amounted to over 300, and 
they had sometimes been more since, but 
never less. The salary of the chief clerk 
was fixed originally at £350, of the second 
at £200, and the third at £120; but in 
1860, at the recommendation of Sir C. 
Cresswell, the salary of the chief clerk was 
raised to £450, of the second clerk to £300, 
and of the third to £150. A promise was 
also given that after further experience of 
the progress of the Court, their case should 
again be taken into favourable considera- 
tion. Clerks in other departments in which 
the duties were not of so responsible a 
character were better remunerated. Clerks 
in the Probate Court were paid very differ- 
ently. The principal clerk in the Probate 
Court had £700 a year, and the second 
£450. In the Personal Application de- 
ian where the work was not so 

eavy asin the Divorce Court, the chief 
clerk got £600 a year, and the second 
£450; and in the registry of the Admi- 
Mr, Peel 
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ralty the salaries were £700 and £350. 
He was aware that there was a note 
appended to the Estimate which stated 
that £1,360 had been allotted for an un- 
expected increase of expenses; but he was 
informed that this sum had been allotted 
to other departments than that to which 
he had referred. He hoped, therefore, 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury would make some inquiry into 
the subject, because if it was true that 
double the amount of pay was received 
by some of the officers of other courts 
who had no greater amount of work to 
perform, there must be something wrong 
in the matter. 

Mr. PEEL said, no application had been 
made on the part of the clerks in question 
to the Treasury for an increase of salary. 
Under the Act of Parliament it rested with 
the Judge of the Court to propose the scale 
of salaries which he thought ought to be 
paid to the clerks in it, and with the 
Treasury to acquiesce in the expediency of 
acting on the proposal or not as they 
deemed fit. He felt quite satisfied that 
the Judge of the Court of Probate and 
Divorce was anxious that the officers under 
him should receive an amount of remu- 
neration proportionate to the duties which 
they had to discharge; for he had on a 
recent occasion made application to the 
Treasury with the view of obtaining an 
increase of the salaries of the clerks of the 
Court of Probate, and that application had 
been complied with by the addition of 
£1,250 to the Estimates. Should any 
application be made with regard to the 
increase of the salaries of the clerks in the 
Court of Divorce on the ground of their 
insufficiency, he should take care that that 
application should receive due attention. 

Smm JOHN SHELLEY said, he was 
satisfied with the assurance given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Vote agreed to. 


(33.) £119,701, to complete the sum for 
ounty Courts. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to draw 
attention to the fact that none of the 
items of this Vote for Travelling Expenses, 
and the building and repairing of Court 
houses, were in Ireland charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund, but for the most part 
remained a burden upon the counties. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the correspond- 
ing Vote for Ireland was that for process 
servers, who were officers of the Civil Bill 
Courts, which had similar jurisdiction tothe 
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County Courts in England. The charges 
in respect of the Civil Bill Courts were 
borne by the Consolidated Fund. The in- 
crease in the Vote this year was due to the 
distress in Lancashire, on account of which 
the number of plaints in the Courts had 
been diminished. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that the process 
servers received from the Consolidated 
Fund £8,500, whilst the fees received and 

aid to the Treasury amounted to upwards 
of £17,000. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that if parties to 
suits in the county were allowed to pay 
otherwise than through the Courts, and if 
the fees were collected by stamps, the office 
of Treasurer would become unnecessary, 
and a saving of £27,000 a year would be 
effected. In Ireland there were no County 
Court Treasurers. 

Vote agreed to. 

(34.) £3,030, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry Office. 

(35.) £15,993, to complete the sum for 
Police Courts (Metropolis). 

(36.) £115,166, to complete the sum 
for Metropolitan Police. 

(37.) £18,002, Revising Barristers, 
England and Wales. 

(38.) £686, Divorce Court Compensa- 
tions. 

(39.) £16,772, Bankruptcy Court Com- 
pensations. 

(40.) £2,577, to complete the sum for 
Lord Advocate and Solicitor General, 
Salaries. . 

(41.) £13,331, to complete the sum for 
Court of Session. 

(42.) £7,816, to complete the sum for 
Court of Justiciary. 

(43.) £4,100, Prosecutions under the 
Lord Advocate. 

(44.) £630, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer, Scotland, Legal Branch. 

(45.) £31,231, to complete the sum for 
Sheriffs and Procurators Fiscal not paid by 
Salaries, and Expenses of Prosecutions in 
Sheriff Courts. 

(46.) £18,842, to complete the sum for 
Procurators Fiscal, Salaries. 

(47.) £10,777, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Clerks. 

(48.) £3,000, Expenses in matters of 
Tithes. 

(49.) £13,254, to complete the sum for 
Register House, Edinburgh, Salaries and 
Expenses of Sundry Departments. 

(50.) £1,295, Commissary Clerk’s Office. 

(51.) £1,529, Accountant in Bank- 
ruptey. 
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(52.) £53,637, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 
(Ireland). 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, that the office of 
Law Adviser of Dublin Castle should be 
abolished. At present that functionary 
was appealed to by magistrates whenever 
a difficult point was raised before them, 
and the decision of that learned voice be- 
came practically the law. Magistrates 
ought to be left to consult their own law 
advisers. With respect to Crown Solici- 
tors, the Devon Commission had recom- 
mended that those officers should be ap- 
pointed one to each county where they 
should reside. At present, in some cases 
there was only one Crown Solicitor to two 
or even three counties. The Government 
had to some extent carried out the recom- 
mendation, and he hoped that as vacancies 
arose they would still further act upon it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(53.) £3,793, to complete the sum for 
Court of Chancery (Ireland). 

(54.) £9,742, to complete the sum for 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer (Ireland). 

(55.) £4,407, Officers of the Judges on 
Circuit. 

(56.) £1,403, to complete the sum for 
Manor Courts Compensations. 

(57.) £2,163, to complete the sum for 
Registry of Judgments. 

(58.) £16,416, Registry of Deeds. 

(59.) £100, High Court of Delegates. 

(60.) £4,599, to complete the sum for 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

(61.) £7,663, to complete the sum for 
Court of Probate. 


(62.) £8,768, to complete the sum for 
Landed Estates Court. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
how the sum was made up? 

Mr. PEEL said, the sum taken on ac- 
count was deducted from this Vote. It 
was to be remembered that a sum of 
£6,144 8s. 4d. had been received on ac- 
count of duty for sales made in this Court. 

Mr. SCULLY pointed out that the 
Land Registry Court of England cost 
nearly as much as the Landed Estates 
Court of Ireland. A very small amount 
of business was done in the former, and a 
great deal in the latter which brought a 
large revenue to the Government. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that while the 
total expenditure for law and justice in 
Great Britain amounted only to £1,110,000, 
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that of Ireland came up to £936,000, not- 
withstanding the difference between them 
in the population and the amount contri- 
buted to the revenue. 

Mr. PEEL said, in answer to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Scully), that the Judges of 
the Landed Estates Court were charged 
on the Consolidated Fund, and were not 
charged in this Vote, though on the Vote 
for the Land Registry Court of England 
the chief officers were charged. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, that under the 
head of law and justice in Ireland the en- 
tire constabulary force was charged. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that the ad valorem 
duty on sales in the Landed Estates Court 
of Ireland exceeded that on the Land Re- 
gistry of England. Of the £936,000 
charged for law and justice in Ireland, 
£800,000 went to support the police, 
who were really an English military 
force. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, it was a bad 
sign to see so much charged for the po- 
lice force in Ireland. It only required 
£370,000 a year to keep them in order in 
Scotland. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
how much it took to keep Scotland in order 
when its inhabitants were fighting on the 
hill sides to establish the Presbyterian 
religion ? 

Vote agreed to. 


(63.) £5,500, to complete the sum for 
Process Servers, Civil Bill Courts. 

(64.) £420, Revising Barristers, Dublin. 

(65.) £40,500, to complete the sum for 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and Police 
Justices. 


(66.) £525,680, to complete the sum 
for Constabulary of Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he had to com- 
plain that the police of Ireland con- 
sidered themselves a military force, and 
they looked upon the ordinary employment 
of thief-catching as being too mean an oc- 
cupation. He would, therefore, suggest 
the advisability of attaching to that force 
a small body of detective officers similar to 
those attached to the police in England. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he would not offer 
any objection to the large amount expend- 
ed on account of the police in Ireland, 
because he was afraid that the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for that coun- 
try, who took a great interest in the force, 
and whom he perceived in his place, might 
make the objection a personal matter. He 
objected, however, to the charge being 
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placed under the head of ‘‘ Law and Jus- 
tice,” as it was really a Vote for a stand- 
ing army. The hon. Member for Scot- 
land—that was, the only Scotch Member 
present in the House (Mr. Blackburn)— 
had criticized the Irish Votes, but sat silent 
while the Votes for Scotland were passing 
through the House. The Irish Members 
had not attacked them; but as some of 
them were unintelligible they were al- 
lowed to pass. He also objected to the 
power which was lodged in the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant, by which that noble- 
man was enabled to send large numbers of 
police into districts where cases of suspi- 
cion had arisen. The right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary would remember one 
instance where the ratepayers of a place 
were made to suffer in this way, while 
the people living in the neighbouring town- 
lands were exempted because it was urged 
that it was impossible any suspicion could 
be attached to them. He did not know 
whether the Lord Lieutenant was able to 
remove any of those policemen, but certain- 
ly that power ought also to be lodged in 
his hands if he retained the former. 

Mr. TORRENS said, that it was most 
discouraging to gentlemen of great inte- 
grity who had spent their lives in the 
Irish police force, and had performed their 
duty to the best of their power, to see 
themselves superseded by military men 
who could not possibly have acquired the 
necessary experience. As an instance, he 
would advert to the appointment to the 
head of that force of Colonel Wood, a dis- 
tinguished officer, who had been promoted 
to his present rank from that of Adjutant 
General at Aldershot. Other distinguished 
officers had also, he believed, been ap- 
pointed to most important situations in 
that force. 

Vote agreed to. 


(67.) £1,714, to complete the sum for 
Four Courts Marshalsea Prison. 


(68.) £13,999, to complete the sum for 
Inspection and General Superintendence of 
Prisons. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to ask a question relative to this 
Vote. No one could read the newspapers 
without seeing that many persons who 
were taken up insensible and supposed to 
be drunk were next morning found dead 
in the police cells, and a very general 
feeling prevailed on the part of the public 
that if there was a more strict supervision 
of these cases when the persons were 
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taken into custody there would not be such 
mortality among them. There could be 
no doubt that, particularly in winter, a 
great fall in the temperature produced in- 
sensibility where the constitution was 
much enfeebled, and that insensibility was 
often mistaken for intoxication, death 
being occasioned by nothing but extreme 
cold and neglect after the person had been 
taken into custody. One conspicuous case 
of this kind occurred last winter. In 
that case the person appeared to have been 
very much maltreated either before he 
entered the cell, while he was there, or 
after he came out. He wished to know 
what took place when a person was taken 
into custody on the ground of assumed 
drunkenness. Was he seen by a surgeon 
before he was locked up or after he was 
placed in the cell? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, this Vote 
was not at all connected with the metro- 
politan prisons. It had reference only to 
the duties of Inspectors of borough prisons 
throughout the country. With regard to 
the subject of police cells he had made 
inquiries into the subject and he should be 
glad to place before the hon. Baronet such 
information as he seemed to require with 
respect to the steps which had been taken 
in order to effect the object he had in 
view. 


Vote agreed to. 


(69.) £290,887, to complete the sum 
for Prisons and Convict Establishments at 
Home, 

(70.) £198,905, to complete the sum 
for Maintenance of Prisoners in County 
Gaols, &c., and Removal of Convicts. 

(71.) £10,258, to complete the sum for 
Transportation of Convicts. 


(72.) £159,059, Convict Establishments 
in the Colonies. 


(73.) £518,078, to complete the sum 
for Public Education (Great Britain). 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the state of the 
House when this important Vote came on 
for discussion might no doubt be explained 
by reference to the fact that the subject 
of education had during the present Ses- 
sion been submitted to the consideration 
of a Committee of the House, and that 
Committee was now considering the ques- 
tion how far it was possible to relax the 
conditions on which the public grants were 
administered. It was also considering the 
constitution of the department of educa- 
tion, and how far the Denominational 
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system was applicable to the case of small 
parishes. Under these circumstances there 
remained little for him to do except to 
give in as few words as possible an ac- 
count of the expenditure of last year, and 
an estimate of the proposed expendi- 
ture for the current year. During last 
year, ending the 31st of December, the 
total expenditure on education had been 
£655,041 11s. 5d. Of that sum, £28,305 
had been expended in building, enlarging, 
and improving schools; in the mainte- 
nance of elementary schools, £455,824; 
of training colleges, £96,166 ; in adminis 
tration at the office in London and inspec- 
tion, £74,744. The building grant of 
£28,305, was met by voluntary contribu- 
tions of £92,702. Ninety-two elementary 
schools had been built, containing 142 
separate rooms: one training college, the 
diocesan college at Peterborough, to ac 
commodate 40 students and 66 teachers’ re- 
sidences; 44 schools had been enlarged or 
improved and increased accommodation had 
been thus provided for 20,561 children. The 
number of schools inspected last year was 
7,891, and of schoolrooms under separate 
teachers 11,818. The whole number of 
children under inspection this year was 
1,133,291, as against 1,092,055 in 1863, 
showing an increase of 40,550. The num- 
ber of day scholars individually examined 
in England and Wales under the system 
introduced by the Revised Code was in 
the year ending August, 1864, 523,713, 
out of 794,387—the average number at- 
tending the schools ; so that out of every 
three children in attendance two were 
presented for examination, or 66 per cent. 
There were 25,981 night scholars, of whom 
15,627, or 60°14 per cent, were presented 
for examination. It would be interest- 
ing to know the number of failures under 
this system of individual examination. 
In reading, the failures were 11°87 
per cent, in writing 13°98 per cent, 
and in arithmetic 23°69 per cent, show- 
ing a slight improvement on last year. 
Out of the whole number examined, 
or 539,340, including both day and 
night scholars, 222,467 were over ten 
years of age. The percentage of day 
scholars over ten years of age to those 
over six was 39°49, or nearly 40 per cent 
of the whole number examined. Only 16 
per cent were presented above Standard 
III., and only 11°12 per cent passed. The 
object the Committee of Council had in view 
was that every child of ten years of age 
should pass if not the sixth at least above 
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the third standard—that is to say, should 
have a grasp of the three elementary sub- 
jects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
That was a degree of proficiency which 
was perfectly attainable, but at present they 
were far from having reached it, seeing that 
only a little more than a fourth of the 
number instead of 40 per cent succeeded. 
Still, comparing it with last year there 
was a slight improvement. Another im- 
provement was this. The payments for 
children at school were calculated under 
two heads—one was payment for attend- 
ance, the other payment on examination. 
The two together in 1863 produced 8s. 1d. 
per child ; last year the amount increased 
to 9s., and a further increase being ex- 
pected, he should have to ask the Com- 
mittee for a Vote calenlated on a payment 
of 9s. 3d. per child for the coming 
year. A Royal Commission was now en- 
gaged in an inquiry on the state of edu- 
cation in Scotland. During the last year 
the payments in Scotland were continued 
on the former system—namely, under the 
form of augmentation grants to the masters 
and pupil-teachers; but the examinations 
were conducted on the same system as in 
England, as that which was best calculated 


to test the state of elementary instruction in , 


the schools. It would be extremely interest- 
ing to know, as they had heard so much 


of the superior education of the people of | 
Scotland, the relative success of the Scotch | 


and English children as tested by exami- 
nation. The results were these. In 
England and Wales, 88°13 per cent of 
those presented in reading passed; in 
Scotland 89°19 per cent, showing a small 
superiority in favour of Scotland. In 
writing, however, 86°01 per cent of the 
children in England and Wales passed, 
to Scotland only 71°43 per cent. In 
arithmetic, 76°31 per cent passed in Eng- 
land, and only 66°6 per cent in Scot- 
land. That comparison would, he believed, 


astonish the Scotch Members and the, 


public generally, and would show the neces- 
sity for the application of a more strin- 
gent system of examination to Scotland. 
During the last year the number of certi- 
ficated teachers employed was 10,809 ; in 
1863 they were 10,136, showing an in- 
crease of 673; the number of assistant 
teachers was in 1864, 683, as against 461 
in 1863, being an increase of 227. But 
in pupil-teachers there was a falling off of 
2,019, the number in 1863 being 14,180, 
as against 12,161 in the last year. If 
that falling off were to continue it would 
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be very deplorable; but it could not be 
doubted that the number employed up to 
the time when the Revised Code began to 
take effect was considerably in excess of 
what was necessary. Payments being 
made to the pupil-teachers individually, it 
was the policy of the schools to have as 
many of them as possible, whether they 
were wanted or not. There was no doubt 
that the effect of the Revised Code in re- 
lieving the Government from the payment 
of the pupil-teachers had had the result 
of discouraging pupils from entering into 
that profession. From the effects of 
that discouragement they were now re- 
covering, and he hoped that in the course 
of a little time it would be found that 
the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand had restored the number to its 
proper level. Although there had been a 
falling off in the number of pupil-teachers 
since 1860 of 3,374, there had been an in- 
crease in the teaching power of the schools, 
as the number of certificated teachers had 
been augmented by 3,098. With respect 
to the training colleges, there were in 
1864, 2,789 students in training, the num- 
ber in 1863 being 3,109, and in 18€2, 
2,972. Two of the training colleges had 
been suppressed since the introduction of 
the Revised Code—namely, the Church of 
England Training College at Highbury, 
and the Roman Catholic College at St. 
Leonard’s. He believed that those train- 
| ing colleges which were locally connected, 
jsuch as the diocesan colleges, would 
| survive the difficulties arising from the re- 
duced rate of payment under the Revised 
Code; they were receiving a great amount 
of local support, and when the panie which 
had seized those connected with education 
had passed away, he hoped it would be 
proved that that local support, largely 
supplemented as it was by grants from the 
State, would suffice to maintain in effi- 
ciency those useful institutions. For a 
few years after 1860 the fresh applica- 
tions for annual grants for elementary 
schools had gradually declined ; but he 
was happy to say there were now 
symptoms of renewed vigour. In 1860 
the number of applications was 750; in 
1861 they were 625; in 1862, 500; in 
1863, 520; in 1864, 553; and up to May 2 
of this year there were 240 schools which 
had applied to be inspected and to receive 
grants. These were the principal points 
connected with the operations of the last 
year. Coming now to the ensuing year, 
the Estimates for 1865-6 were £693,078, 
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which might be analyzed in this way :— 
The Estimates for Scotland were £73,650 ; 
for England and Wales for maintenance, 
£430,450; grants for building, enlarging, 
&c., £30,000; for normal schools, £80,000; 
for administration, including expenses 
of office in London, and inspection and 
examination, £76,478 ; poundage on Post 
Office orders, £2,500, making a total of 
£693,078. He had already stated that 
these Estimates were based on a calculation 
of 9s. 3d. for each day scholar, and the 
number of day scholars in England and 
Wales was taken to be 897,513. The 
payment for night scholars, 40,000 in num- 
ber, would be 7s. 6d.a head. The only 
Minute of much importance drawn up 
during the last Session was connected with 
certain endowments, and as he had been 
interrupted in explaining that Minute when 
laid upon the table, he would now take the 
opportunity of stating its effect. Origi- 
nally in the Revised Code no reduction was 
made on account of endowments, and be- 
tween endowments and grants, it was possi- 
ble that a school might receive as much as 
nearly 50s. for each scholar, a sum which 
might be far in excess of all itsrequirements. 
Undoubtedly there was an omisson in that 
respect in the Revised Code, and when the 
subject came again before Parliament it 
was thought just that schools in posses- 
sion of endowments should be treated dif- 
ferently from schools depending solely on 
fees. He would not now enter upon dis- 
puted points, but would only give an 
historical account of what took place. 
The Government proposed that in all cases 
the grant should be reduced by the amount 
of the endowment. That Minute was re- 
sisted, not only by hon. Members on the 
other side, but also by Gentlemen on that 
side of the House, and accordingly his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe) undertook to introduce a 
Minute to meet what he understood to be 
the wishes of the House. That Minute it 
fell to his (Mr. H. A. Bruce’s) lot to intro- 
duce, and it was to the effect that no re- 
duction should be made until the grant and 
endowment together reached 15s. per head 
on the average of attendance. But that 
allowance was to be made only in the case 
of rural schools, the average attendance of 
which was 100. The experience of the 
past year was that that relaxation of the 
original Minute had not altogether pro- 
duced the beneficial effect which had been 
expected from it. In the first place it was 
difficult to draw the line between a school 
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having 100 scholars and a school having a 
few more. A still more important consi- 
deration was that they found that the pos- 
session of an endowment invariably had a 
deadening effect on the voluntary efforts 
of the locality. [‘‘Hear!”’] His hon. 
Friends who favoured the voluntary 
system cheered that statement, but he 
would perhaps startle them by the an- 
nouncement which was about to follow 
—namely, that, although almost invari- 
ably the possession of an endowment 
chilled voluntary exertion, yet they had 
not found that the receipt of the Par- 
liamentary grant exercised any such be- 
numbing influence. On the contrary, 
the receipt of public money was looked 
upon rather as a distinction and a re- 
commendation on the part of managers; 
and the more they got from the State 
the more their neighbours seemed in- 
clined to contribute. What the secret of 
that apparent discrepancy was he could not 
explain, but that the fact was so was a 
matter of daily experience. The Govern- 
ment had therefore introduced their last 
Minute, which proposed to extend to 
all schools the concession hitherto made 
only to rural schools: that was to say, 
that no reduction from the grant should, 
in any case, be made unless both the grant 
and the endowment together reached 15s. 
per head. They were of opinion that 
was a concession which would be of great 
service to the schools in general, and which 
would not lead to much useless expendi- 
ture. He had already said it was not his 
intention to touch upon some points of the 
greatest interest, inasmuch as they were 
now the subject of consideration before a 
Select Committee; but he could not for- 
bear noticing the general effects of the 
Revised Code on the education of the 
country. There could, he believed, be 
no doubt whatever that in many indeed 
in most respects, those effects had been 
most beneficial. He had no doubt that it had 
made many managers much better acquaint- 
ed with the deficiencies of their schools 
and of their schoolmasters; and they had 
clear proofs of the effects which that know- 
ledge had produced on the conduct of the 
schools. He could not refrain from giving 
one instance in illustration which had 
come under his immediate observation. A 
clergyman, a friend of his, wrote to com- 
plain of the effect of the Revised Code on 
his school. He had inquired into the 
case, and found that the school had an 
average attendance of 309 scholars; that 
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only 108, or about one-third of the whole, 
had been held fit to be presented for ex- 
amination ; that of those seventy-seven 
passed in reading, forty-seven passed in 
writing, and only twenty-seven passed in 
arithmetic; and that consequently his total 
grant was only £73 10s. The Committee 
would observe that, under the former 
system, in all probability no reduction 
whatever from the grant to that school 
would have been made. If, indeed, the 
Report of the Inspector had been that 
the school was in a bad state and unfit 
to receive the grant, no grant would 
have been given; but in a case such as he 
had described, no deduction would have 
been made under the former system, in 
proportion to the deficiency of the teach- 
ing. He had suggested that his corre- 
spondent should exert himself, should re- 
move his master if he was unfit for his 
post, or see, at all events, that he did his 
duty. The result in that same school this 
year had been this:—From 309 the chil- 
dren had increased to 324; of that num- 
ber 195, instead of 108, were presented 
for examination ; and of those again 179 
passed in reading, 168 in writing, and 
163 in arithmetic: while the total amount 
of the grant received, instead of being only 
£73 10s., was £154. But for the test of 
individual examination and the financial 
result which followed it under the Re- 
vised Code his correspondent would not 
have known the real state of his school. 
He had adduced that as a striking instance 
of the working of the Code, but it was 
only one example out of many of the same 
kind. He did not deny that it was pos- 
sible under the Revised Code that the at- 
tention of school managers and school- 
masters might be too exclusively given to 
those matters which produced pecuniary 
results—namely, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—to the neglect of other sub- 
jects adapted to open the mind and en- 
large the understanding of the chil- 
dren. Yet the great object they had 
to attain in schools especially intended 
for the working classes must be to en- 
able them to master the first elements 
of knowledge; and he felt sure that their 
present system was calculated to produce 
that result. When they found that a 
large portion of the scholars who left 
school at the age of ten were able to pass 
a satisfactory examination in these ele- 
mentary subjects it would be time enough 
to take measpres for securing other re- 
sults. These were the only topics on 
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which he felt it necessary under present 
circumstances to trouble the Committee. 

Mr. SELWYN said, those hon. Mem- 
bers who had the good fortune of hearing 
the able and eloquent speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council of Education must have been 
struck by one strange omission from his 
statement relating to a subject which he 
(Mr. Selwyn) believed, above all others, 
was at this time the most interesting in 
connection with this important question. 
He meant the question raised by the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Council 
with respect to what was called the 
‘* conscience clause,” and to the inno- 
vations introduced, contrary to the origi- 
nal practice—innovations which, he con- 
tended, were also contrary to the express 
terms of the regulations under which 
they acted in respect to grants to schools 
in connection with the National Society. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE: I did intend to say 
that that question was at present under 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he was glad to 
hear that there was some prospect of a 
solution of that question. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman had gene further, 
and said that he entertained a sanguine 
hope of a satisfactory conclusion being 
arrived at. He (Mr. Selwyn) would care- 
fully abstain from saying a word calculated 
though in the slightest degree to embitter 
the irritation that had already existed 
upon this point. The matter, however, 
being still in an unsatisfactory state, he 
thought that this Vote ought not to pass 
without a protest against the proceedings 
of the Committee of Council. It appeared 
to him that their proceedings were 
open to two objections. One was a con- 
stitutional one, that the Committee of 
Council, who were bound to proceed under 
the authority of Parliament had, without 
any notice to or sanction of the House, in- 
troduced a very important alteration affect- 
ing the principles of the Revised Code, 
which Code had been settled by Parliament. 
That was an objection of a constitutional 
character. Now, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the interest of amicable 
feeling, to pause in any further progress 
in those innovations until the difficulty 
occasioned by them was solved. Those 
innovations were contrary to the constitu- 
tional principles under which the Revised 
Code was established. Money was voted 
by Parliament on the faith that those who 
dispensed it would act according to the 
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Code, and he contended that a departure 
from the Code without the sanction of 
Parliament was unjustifiable. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself would, no doubt, 
agree with him (Mr. Selwyn) that 
there had been great innovations. It 
would also be difficult to deny the validity 
of his recent objection, which was, that the 
Committee had been acting inconsistently, 
not only with the very letter of the Code, 
but also with its main principle. They 
all agreed that Parliament had not taken 
upon itself the general burden of the 
education of the people of this country ; 
but that it relied rather on the religious 
feeling and enthusiasm of those already 
engaged in the work of education for sup- 
port in carrying out this great work. It 
relied upon the denominational system, 
and merely supplemented the efforts of 
those who believed that religion was the 
most important element in education, and, 
in fact, was the basis of all education. 
With those few observations he left this 
part of the subject in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman, hoping, in the first 
instance, that the Committee of Council 
would make no further progress in the 
course on which they had entered until a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
which had arisen was arrived at; and, in 
the second place, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would lend his valuable aid to the 
one grand object they had all in view— 
namely, an amicable settlement of this 
question. He (Mr. Selwyn) would now 
allude to the question of endowment. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken rather a one-sided view of this 
subject. It might be true that where a 
school enjoyed an endowment that that 
fact did to a certain extent tend to limit 
the amount of voluntary contributions ; 
nevertheless, it appeared to him (Mr. Sel- 
wyn) that, generally speaking, the system 
of endowments was far more advantageous 
to the cause of education than that of 
annual contributions. No doubt, endow- 
ments lessened the amount of voluntary 
contributions, because these contributions 
had really thereby been commuted. For 
example, the squire of the parish gave a 
voluntary contribution year by year, or 
else he or some ancestor of his charged 
his estate with an annual payment in 
which case the voluntary contribution be- 
came unnecessary. Was there any justice 
in saying that where a man gave an an- 
nual subscription the Committee of Coun- 
cil should give a certain proportionate 
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contribution in aid of it, but if the same 
man made a permanent charge in favour 
of the school the Committee of Council 
should deduct that from the amount of 
their grant? Not only was there no jus- 
tice in such a system, but it injured the 
cause of education itself. Annual sub- 
scriptions were hazardous, uncertain, pre- 
carious; but the Government were doing 
all they could to prevent this revenue 
from being replaced by a fixed and per- 
manent income, and so to prevent the 
school from becoming independent. The 
question of endowment must be the sub- 
ject of a separate discussion. He, how- 
ever, begged to enter his protest against 
the doctrine of the Committee of Council 
in respect to it. There was another sub- 
ject in respect to one of the rules laid 
down which he wished to refer to—he 
meant the rule laid down requiring the 
schools to have a certain amount of ground 
attached to them. No doubt it was highly 
proper and important to promote ventila- 
tion, but as regarded the ground to be 
attached to every school that was a matter 
which must depend upon the exigencies 
of the particular case. In some cases, 
although the population might not be 
very large, still the land in the neighbour- 
hood of the schools might be of such 
great value as to render it almost impossi- 
ble for the managers to obtain such a 
quantity as the Committee required, and 
hence designs for erecting schools were 
abandoned. It appeared to him that the 
rules so far required revision. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
those matters to which he had referred 
into his consideration. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he could as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
the Committee of Council of Education did 
exercise a large discretion with respect 
to the space of open ground required for 
schools. The space required by the 
Revised Code was 1,200 square yards, 
but schools had been allowed to be built 
on a fourth of that quantity. The cireum- 
stances of each case were always taken 
into consideration, and ample allowances 
were made in cases where there were diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining an enlarge- 
ment of the site. With respect to the 
conscience clause, he would only say that 
it was still under the anxious consi- 
deration of the Committee of the House 
then sitting. As to extending what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman called the 
intervention of the Committee of Privy 
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Council, he could assure him that it was 
intended to leave matters as they were 
until the whole subject in controversy was 
considered and arranged. In referring to 
the question of endowments he begged 
leave to differ in opinion from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman when he gave it 
as his opinion that it mattered not whe- 
ther the income of the school were 
derived from endowment or voluntary 
subscription. If a school enjoyed an 
endowment it was clear that whether it 
was well or ill conducted it would still 
possess that advantage. Whereas a school 
depending upon local or annual contribu- 
tions would necessarily be induced to ad- 
vance towards the highest standard of ex- 
cellence in order to obtain a renewal of 
that support upon which its existence 
mainly depended. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £116,841, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1866, for the General 
Management of the Department of Science and 
Art, and of the Establishments connected there- 
with,” 

Mx. DILLWYN moved the omission 
of the item of £10,000 for the purchase of 
specimens of art, ancient and modern, for 
the South Kensington Museum. [Ie said 
that there was a larger increase of the Vote 
for the Department of Science and Art 
than of any other Vote in the Civil Service 
Estimates. The House had over and over 
decided in favour of reducing the Votes for 
what was called high art education, and 
had endeavoured to limit them to the 
promotion of education of a more elemen- 
tary form. He was, therefore, glad that 
there was a reduction in the last Vote ; 
but in the present Vote the increase was 
£26,259. This item of £10,000, it ap- 
peared, was for the purchase of objects of 
art, ancient and modern. Now, he did 
not think that the Committee would be 
justified in granting this large sum to make 
up some odds and ends—no one knew 
what—to form a collection of old curiosi- 
ties. In the British Museum and National 
Gallery Estimates the Votes were well 
defined. Every one knew what he was 
voting for when the British Museum Esti- 
mate was under consideration; and so with 
the National Gallery. They knew that 
the money voted was for the purchase of 
treasures of art. But with regard to the 
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Kensington Museum, it did not appear to 
him to have any object or purpose which 
it was not large enough now to fulfil. 
There was a great deal of Barnum about 
it; and it seemed rather a museum to at- 
tract visitors than to promote any really 
useful object. There was a great deal 
of Pallissy ware, majolica ware, enamelled 
terra cotta (some of the latter merely 
hideous rubbish), enough to stock a dozen 
museums; a great number of snuff boxes, 
and amongst other like matters, hurdy- 
gurdies. Was this Vote to buy more ma- 
jolica or hurdy-gurdies, or what? He 


| thought the House should insist upon an 


account in detail of how this £10,000 was 
to be expended. 

Mr. EDMUND POTTER said, that he 
would like to give a few items to show 
how recklessly the public money had been 
spent over this museum. There was, for 
instance, a majolica plate bought at Stowe 
for £5, which after passing through several 
hands was eventually purchased for the 
Kensington Museum for £200. He found 
that this article was one of the very few 
which had been copied, but although very 
successfully done, and offered at 35s., not 
half-a-dozen copies were sold. -Then there 
was an illuminated missal for which £700 
was given, which was interesting enough 
as a curiosity, but certainly could not be 
said to be worth any such sum for useful 
purposes. The establishment at South 
Kensington was kept up with the object 
of improving the taste and art knowledge 
of the community, with special reference 
to manufactures. But within the last few 
years a great change had taken place in 
the opinion of the manufacturers. More 
support had been given by the manufac- 
turers to the schools of art in 1842 than 
was extended to them now. At the former 
period the subscriptions amounted to 
£2,000 or £3,000 a year, while in 1863 
the total sum subscribed was £2,000, of 
which not more than £1,000 came from 
the manufacturers. They felt that the 
expenditure at South Kensington was very 
extravagant, much of it useless, and that 
some means ought to be taken to reduce 
it. He should, however, defer further ob- 
servations on this point till he came to 
move his Amendment for the reduction of 
the item of £36,500 for schools of science 
and art by £1,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, as this was the 
first item on the vote it was the one re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, he had 


oan move his Amendment now, and that 
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of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) would come in its order after- 


wards. 

Mr. DILLWYN having acceded to this 
arrangement, 

Mr. EDMUND POTTER said, that he 
would adopt the suggestion. These schools 
had been established for the purpose of 
teaching design, and it had been avowed 
that they were carried on for the ad- 
vantage of the artisan class. They were 
extravagantly conducted, cost £10,000, and 
would accommodate about 500 pupils. The 
school at South Kensington had been es- 
tablished for the purpose of training mas- 
ters to teach art throughout the country. 
In the present Estimates were the follow- 
ing items :—Maintenance of students sent 
from local schools, £2,500; salaries of 
masters, £1,000; leeturers and oceasional 
professional assistance, £500 ; attendants, 
£350; living models and materials, &., 
£250—£4,600. The total average num- 
ber of scholars was 460. Out of the num- 
ber of students instructed at South Ken- 
sington, not one-fourth were of the artisan 
class, the remainder were children of the 
better classes, including sons and daughters 
of Members of that House. The artisan 
class were charged a fee of from £1 to 
£1 5s.; while the highest course of in- 
struction cost only £8 a year, or £2 a 
quarter. He ventured to say that no such 
instruction as was received in South Ken- 
sington for that £8 could be had elsewhere 
by the higher classes under £30 or £40 
a year, and he complained that the school 
should be chiefly appropriated to the sons 
and daughters of persons in that rank. If 
they were to receive instruction at South 
Kensington, they should be charged a much 
higher sum in relief of the annual Vote. 
The amount of fees was now about £1,800 
a year, but if they were to admit artisans 
at even a lower fee, and raise the fees of 
the higher classes to £20, they would 
realize a larger sum than £1,800 towards 
the payment of the expenses. He had 
compared the expenses of these schools 
with those of a similar grade in Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Manches- 
ter; and all those were very much less 
costly and equally efficient. The greatest 
cause of complaint, however, arose in the 
department which professed to train mas- 
ters to teach the artisan class in the coun- 
try. The persons so trained cost the coun- 
try £400 a piece, but only about half of 
them ever became teachers. The other 
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employment for which their training fitted 
them. Some course ought to be taken 
to prevent this misappropriation, so to 
speak, of the public funds. He wished 
also to draw attention to the retrograde 
character of this art education movement 
throughout the country. The total num- 
ber of students in the schools throughout 
the kingdom was now about 16,000. The 
best way of testing the question was by 
taking the amount of fees that had been 
paid by the scholars during the last four 
years. During the last four years the 
fees paid by the artisans had only increased 
from £4,900 and odd to £5,126, being an 
increase of 4 per cent, while the sum paid 
by amateurs had increased during the same 
period from £6,396 to £8,187, being an 
increase of 25 per cent. The inference 
he drew from that state of things was, 
that the masters did not afford the same 
encouragement to artisans as to amateurs, 
which was the natural result of lowering 
the salaries of the masters from £9,391 
in 1862 to £5,000 in 1865. Notwith- 
standing that decrease in the amount ex- 
pended on the teaching of the artisans the 
total amount of the Vote for South Ken- 
sington had largely increased, and he 
trusted under such circumstances the Com- 
mittee would require some explanation 
regarding that increase of expenditure. 
Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the expenditure at 
South Kensington had increased from 
£120,000 to £160,000 during the period 
mentioned by the hon. Member, as the 
larger portion of the increased Vote was 
taken for institutions in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, the Geological Museum in London, 
and for half-a-dozen other institutions 
besides the South Kensington Museum. 
Although the question now before them 
was the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Mr. Potter), yet as some preju- 
dice might have been raised in the minds 
of the Committee by the statements of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
he would in the first place endeavour 
to remove it. He did not deny the 
statement that there was a considerable 
increase in the amount of this Vote for the 
present year, amounting in the whole to 
£26,000; but that additional sum was re- 
quired for objects external to the South 
Kensington Museum. In the first place 
there was an item of £12,000 which had 
been transferred from the Board of Works 
to this Vote for furniture, fittings, &., 
including £1,693 for rent of the houses 
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adjoining the Geological Museum, which 
had been charged to this department in 
accordance with the desire expressed by 
che Committee last year, that each depart- 
ment should bear its own cost. The next 
item was the sum of £6,587, which had 
been granted to the Royal Dublin Society 
in consequence of the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Treasury to in- 
quire into the Dublin institutions, and 
also in consequence of the Report of the 
Committee which sat last year, and which 
was presided over by the hon. Member 
for Galway. The former had recommended 
an expenditure of £9,500, and the latter 
of upwards of £17,000. The Government 
considered itself justified in expending the 
£6,500, and was considering to what 
extent the recommendations of a larger 
expenditure made by the Committee of 
1864 ought to be acted upon. The next 
item was the sum required for the 
maintenance of the Edinburgh Museum, 
which contained very valuable collec- 
tions of objects of natural history and 
of science and art, and for the erection of 
which Parliament had granted the sum of 
£40,000. There was also a charge of 
£529 for the Geological Museum in Lon- 
don, and one of £800 for the Exhibition of 
Irish Industry, and several other small 
items brought up the total expenditure 
altogether external to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum to £24,000, leaving an in- 
crease in the expenditure of only about 
£2,000 for that establishment. Had the 
statement of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Mr. Potter) been correct, he should have 
seconded his Motion for a reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,000, but that state- 
ment was inaccurate. The hon. Member 
stated that sufficient encouragement was 
not afforded to students of the artisan 
class, whereas the very first item of 
the Estimate for the National Art 
Training School was a sum of £2,500 
for the maintenance of artisan students 
of merit, who were sent up from the 
local schools to pursue their studies at 
South Kensington. The effect of re- 
ducing the Vote by the £1,000 as pro- 
posed by the hon. Member would be to 
throw that charge upon those who already 
paid a sufficient sum for the advantages 
they received. It was quite right that 
those who could afford it should pay highly 
for their instruction, and the Government 
had adopted the policy of raising the fees 
from time to time, until from £4 they had 
been raised to £10. Ifit were practicable, 
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of course they should be glad to put the 
screw on still further, and get the largest 
payment possible from amateurs, as it 
was to the interest of the Government 
to do so, but they could not go beyond 
a certain point without defeating their 
own object. It must not be forgotten 
that at the schools at South Kensington 
those who were being taught there were 
not ordinary students, but were masters, 
who were in training to be employed in 
diffusing a knowledge of art and science 
throughout the kingdom, and in order to 
qualify them to give instruction to others 
they must be taught by a superior class of 
men, who were paid at a high rate of 
remuneration. Although there had been 
a decline of late years in the local 
subscriptions to local schools of art, 
there had, however, been an increase 
in the amount of fees paid by those who 
had actually profited by the schools. 
In 1852, when the system was changed, 
there were 18 schools, having 3,296 pupils; 
the fees amounted to £2,436; the local 
subscriptions to £3,447, and the Govern- 
ment aid to £15,000. In 1864 there were 
91 schools having 16,555 pupils, besides 
94,000 children at the elementary schools, 
making 110,000 trained at the expense of 
the State. The local subscriptions were 
directly £2,352, and in contributions to 
expenses, £3,565 ; total, £5,817; and the 
contributions of the State, instead of 
being £15,054, was in direct payment 
only £12,051; and what had been the re- 
sult? The Committee which inquired 
into the subject received abundance of 
evidence as to the improvement which had 
taken place in the taste of our artisans, 
and all the witnesses closely connected 
that improvement with the study of art at 
these schools. In the daytime it was true 
that the Kensington Museum was to a 
certain extent a lounge for the families 
who lived in the neighbourhood, but in 
the evening it was very largely frequented 
by artisans who went there with their 
wives and families to the number of 
293,000 annually. Not only did they 
take the greatest interest in the general 
collection, but they were often to be seen 
sidling away to that branch which illus- 
trated their own trade, and explaining to 
their wives orchildren the merits of par- 
ticular objects, the difference between 
ancient and modern work, and other 
points of interest to them. How the 
collections at Kensington were valued by 
the working men themselves was shown 
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at the meeting recently held for the trans- 
fer of the “ Brompton Boilers’’ to other 
parts where they might form nuclei for 
new museums. He was present, and it 
was attended by clergymen, mechanics, 
and others, who testified to the growing 
interest which was manifested by the 
working classes in these exhibitions, 
The workmen who lived at the East End 
did not object to the collection at one 
place of rare and costly works of Art, 
although they felt the inconvenience of 
having to travel so far to see them. Of 
late years the demand for such works, 
and consequently their price, had in- 
creased enormously. Their price depended 
partly on the intrinsic value of the materials 
and workmanship, partly on the conven- 
tional value arising from the rarity of the ob- 
jects and the direction of public taste. The 
hon. Member for Swansea spoke of that 
collection with great contempt ; but he was 
almost, if not quite, alone in the opinion 
which he entertained of it. That opinion 
was not shared by foreigners who were 
well acquainted with the collections 
of other countries. He had read the re- 
port of forty different sets of French 
workmen who visited South Kensington 
in 1862, and in that report they dwelt 
upon the immense advantage which it 
was to the working classes to have access 
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to a collection of specimens of the pro- 
duce of the arts and trades in which they | 
were engaged. Without comparing this | 
collection with the British Museum or the 
National Gallery, he believed it was that 
which excited the greatest interest in the 
minds of the artisan class, whose feelings 
would be seriously hurt and whose in- 
terests materially injured by the adoption 
of the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Swansea to strike out of this Vote 
the item for the increase of the collection. 
As to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, he had shown that that 
hon. Gentleman had greatly exaggerated 
the cost of these schools, and he trusted 
that the Committee would not agree to 
his proposal. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had, to use a homely 
phrase, let the cat out of the bag sooner 
than it was intended to be liberated, for 
he had told the House that what he called 
the Brompton Boilers were to form the 
nucleus of a new museum. Now, as he 
(Mr. Bentinck) understood the matter the 
House of Commons did not intend the 





Brompton boilers to become the nucleus 
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to sanction any such use of them. It was 
true the increased expenditure was not at 
South Kensington, but there were many 
increased items, some of which were of a 
remarkable character. The only agreeable 
expression he had heard during the dis- 
cussion was something about a retrograde 
movement. Now he did not at all object 
to such a retrograde movement. There 
were a variety of items included in the 
increased expenditure, the whole of them 
winding up with a hurdy-gurdy. Now 
he would ask if it was reasonable to waste 
the public money in making collections 
of articles which were not worth a place 
in any collection in the world? He should 
like to know who were the parties respon- 
sible for making these collections. He 
was prepared to vote against the granting 
of any sum for the purchase of such re- 
markable odds and ends. Assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the specimens 
were cheap at the money, he should like 
to have some explanation of the item of 
£500 for the “hire of specimens while on 
approval.” If a person looked at the 
goods in a shop and had them sent home 
to examine he did not pay a percentage 
for so doing. He either purchased them 
or there was an end of the transaction. If 
the Brompton Boilers were intended to be 
the nucleus of a new museum he trusted 
that such an idea would never be endorsed 
by the House. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had fallen into a mistake in sup- 
posing he (Mr. H. A. Bruce) had said that 
the Brompton Boilers were intended to be 
the nucleus of a new museum. What he 
had said was, that they were to be re- 
moved, and, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, they had been offered to different 
parts of the metropolis to form the nucleus 
of self-supporting museums. Offers had 
come from various localities, and much 
more good would arise from this disposal 
of them than by selling them at the price of 
old iron. With respect to the charge for 
hiring specimens, he had already said 
the objects in these collections had a pe- 
culiar and conventional value; and the 
policy of the department had been, when 
articles of great importance were offered to 
them, to receive these articles on loan, 
paying a certain percentage on them for 
their use, and at the end of the period to 
buy them or not as they thought proper. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that in allud- 
ing to the Brompton Boilers he merely used 
the terms generally as applicable to Ken- 
sington. What he objected to was not 
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the mere building known by the name of 
the Brompton Boilers, but to the idea of 
making the building at South Kensington 
the nucleus of a new museum. At the 
same time he thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the statement he had made of 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to them. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
thought it would be very advantageous to 
the working classes if buildings could be 
erected at such convenient distances from 
their localities as would enable them to 
visit them with their wives and children. 
The working classes did not go to South 
Kensington, and the fear was that an in- 
tention existed to concentrate the articles 
at a place where they would be inacces- 
sible to the artisans. If an inquiry were 
instituted as to the class of persons visit- 
ing South Kensington, either in the day 
time or in the evening, he believed they 
would be found to be a different class from 
what was understood by the term artisan. 
The feeling of the artisans was that ob- 
jects of art should not be deposited in 
places which were almost inaccessible to 
the working classes. 

Me. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that when the term Brompton Boilers was 
used it was meant to refer to the whole of 
the museum at South Kensington, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give a distinct assurance as to what the 
Government meant to do with South 
Kensington, and whether it was to be 
made the nucleus of a new museum. This 
year there was a Vote of £24,000 for per- 
manent buildings, which followed hard on 
a Vote last year of £24,000 for the same 
purpose. Judging by the plans there was 
no building worth the money. He ob- 
jected to this continuous expenditure, 
particularly when he saw an item for deco- 
ration. There was nothing at this museum 
which would do the architecture of the 
country any credit. The best architects 
were not consulted, but the direction was 
confided to a clique of amateurs, who, hav- 
ing considerable sums of money at their 
disposal, indulged in all sorts of caprices. 
Instead of promoting the study of the works 
of the best English masters, of Inigo Jones, 
of Sir C. Wren, and other illustrious Eng- 
lish architects, on one side you saw a bit 
of Saracenic, on another a bit of Lombard 
—*‘ hodge - podge”’ ectly ludicrous. 
They did not teach their pupils architecture 
on any kind of principle, and the system 
could not produce any other result but 
confusion in the minds of the students, cer- 
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tainly no results could follow which would 
be of advantage to art. As to hiring 
specimens, he had heard that the depart- 
ment had kept some of these specimens, 
which turned out to be spurious, so long 
that they had been obliged to pay the 
alleged value of them. 

Mr. COX said, he was sorry to find 
that the Government year after year gave 
indications—they never spoke out upon 
the subject—that it was their intention 
to remove the British Museum to South 
Kensington. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, talked of South Kensington being 
the centre of the population of the me- 
tropolis, but the fact was that nineteen- 
twentieths of the population lived at a 
distance of more than two or three miles 
from the Brompton Boilers, which might 
be very convenient for the upper Ten 
Thousand, but which was not by any 
means so accessible to the great mass of 
the artisans of London, who resided at 
Clerkenwell, Mile End, and Bethnal Green, 
as Bloomsbury was. He should therefore 
vote for the proposed reduction of the 
Vote, for he believed that the attendance 
of the working classes at South Kensing- 
ton to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded was somewhat like those theatrical 
representations in which twenty or thirty 
men were made to pass in and out so as 
to wear the appearance of a considerable 
body. Indeed, it would seem as if a lot 
of people were kept at South Kensington 
to walk in at one door and out at another; 
but he defied any reasonable man who had 
visited the place to say that he had seen 
there the working classes in anything 
like large numbers. The fact was they 
could not afford to lose the half-day’s 
labour which it would be necessary to 
sacrifice for the purpose, and it was a sham 
and a pretence to contend that the con- 
trary was the case; whereas thousands 
went to the British Museum whenever a 
holiday occurred. The constituents of the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) 
for instance, would, he had no doubt, 
prefer going to the latter place, and he 
should not be surprised if he had received 
petitions from them praying that it might 
be opened in the evenings, for there they 
would be sure to find something better 
worth seeing than warming-pans and 
hurdy-gurdies. In fact they were asked 
year after year to pass Votes for South 
Kensington in opposition to the British 
Museum. He hoped the Government 
would consent to open the British Mu- 
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evening. 

Mr. WYLD said, he thought the money 
which was laid out on South Kensington 
was a most judicious expenditure, and was 
surprised to hear his hon. Friend, who 
professed to be the representative of the 
working classes, object to it. It had been 
the policy of the Government for some 
time past to endeavour to improve the 
education of our artisans, and when it was 
borne in mind that the products of their 
industry were open to the competition of 
the whole world that policy must be ad- 
mitted to be a wise one. We could not 
afford to stand still in such a cause; and 
if we meant to continue to educate the 
artisan, the best way to do so was to give 
him access, as at South Kensington, to 
objects worthy of imitation. 

Mrz. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
divided the Vote into two parts, inasmuch 
as the question of schools of art was one 
distinct from that of the South Kensington 
Museum. He was aware that schools of art 
had rendered great service, and he did not 
grudge the expenditure on their account, 
while he at the same time thought that the 
provinces had some grounds for objecting to 
the very large outlay on them in the metro- 
polis in which they did not share. The 
principle of having, as had been said, the 
daughter of a duchess in the same class 
with a less elevated member of the com- 
munity was one which he was very glad to 
see adopted, and he did not therefore wish 
that the Vote should be reduced. As to 
South Kensington, he was of opinion that 
the Government would act judiciously if 
they were to lay their plans with regard 
to it fully before the House. He quite 
agreed that the new buildings were very 
ornamental and did credit to those who 
designed them, but he thought the Go- 
vernment would do well to state what the 
total cost would be. With regard to the 
articles in the museum, he had heard 
gentlemen regret their distribution, and 
perhaps they had not been judiciously dis- 
tributed; but he had no doubt that the 
influence of high art generally, when ex- 
hibited, extended to manufacturers gene- 
rally, and that the exhibition spoken of 
had been extended judiciously. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he rose as a 
metropolitan Member to protest against 
the low level to which the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) sought to reduce 
his constituents, who, he was sure, would 
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not concur in the remarks of the hon. 
Member. Among his own constituents there 
was no selfish dissatisfaction about the 
Kensington Museum. They admitted the 
necessity for a central place in the metro- 
polis, where a collection of works of art 
for practical instruction could be got to- 
gether, and he believed that they approved 
Kensington as that place. The hon, 
Member misunderstood the object of the 
Kensington Museum when he supposed 
that it was of the same character as the 
British Museum. 

Mr. COX : I objected to the removal of 
the British Museum to Kensington. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that was an object 
which nobody had in view. He had never 
heard a word about it. There had been an 
idea of removing the Natural History collec- 
tion from the British Museum to Kensington, 
but not the library or the works of art or 
antiquity. The objects of the two collec- 
tions were wholly distinct. The British 
Museum was a collection of ancient art and 
archeology, while the Kensington Museum 
was a collection of works of applied art as 
models for imitation and for instruction. 
The hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. Wyld) 
had rightly stated the influence which that 
collection had already exercised, and no 
one could doubt the great improvement 
which of late had been made in the appli- 
cation of artistic taste to glass, china, and 
other articles of manufacture, and that 
improvement which had contributed so 
much to the extension of our trade in 
these articles was mainly attributable to 
the influence of the Kensington Museum. 
For a Member for a metropolitan constitu- 
ency to talk contemptuously of Kensington 
Museum was a thing he was ashamed of. 
Public Museums and collections of art 
were a boast of every civilized community, 
and he was ashamed to hear such things 
said as the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
said, for there was not a country in Europe 
which had not declared its appreciation of 
our art institutions in general, and particu- 
larly of the great Museum at South Ken- 
sington. There was no collection of the 
kind in Europe which could be compared 
to it. Neither in Paris nor Berlin was 
there so instructive an exhibition as that 
at South Kensington. He did not mean to 
say that there were not at Kensington 
objects which ought not to be there; still, 
Kensington had proved to be an immense 
benefit to the country, and the country 
ought to be proud of it. When metropo- 
litan Members spoke of hurdy-gurdies and 
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warming-pans in connection with the Ken- 
sington Museum, he really was ashamed 
of them. He believed that his own con- 
stituents, at all events, held art in much 
higher estimation. After all, if there was 
to be a museum it must be located some- 
where. He did not say that Kensington 
was the most central spot that could be 
found for the metropolis, but it was child- 
ish to talk of cutting up the British 
Museum and distributing it over the me- 
tropolis. The Kensington Museum had 
set an example which had been followed 
by other exhibitions, of which the recent 
local exhibitions at the Lambeth Baths 
and elsewhere in different parts of the 
metropolis were familiar and happy illus- 
trations. The Kensington Museum had 
exercised a happy influence on the country, 
and he hoped that the House would sup- 
port the Vote. 

Me. SCULLY said, that an Irish row 
in that House was not now a frequent 
occurence, and this was the first time he 
had known a metropolitan row. It was 
very refreshing to hear metropolitan Mem- 
bers conplimenting each other as had 
been done in this discussion; but, looking 
on from a disinterested distance, he could 
not but think this was an enormous Vote 
to ask for, to be spent almost entirely on 
the neighbourhood of the upper Ten 
Thousand of Kensington. If the Vote of 
£150,000 was to educate mechanics in 
art why was not the Museum placed in 
the neighbourhood of the mechanics. He 
knew London tolerably well, and if he 
were to seek for a place which would be 
most convenient for mechanics the last 
place he should think of would be Ken- 
sington. Everybody knew that Kensing- 
ton was chosen for other reasons than 
for its convenience to mechanics. [Mr. 
Cox: It was to get away from them. } 
Very likely that was so, but he objected to 
this museum that it was conducted upon 
a most extravagant scale, and the expense 
was continually increasing. He should 
be sorry to see specimens removed from 
the British Museum to that of Kensing- 
ton. Members of Parliament sometimes 
received complimentary tickets for private 
views of new collections, and he had re- 
ceived one yesterday—he did not know 
whether in anticipation of this discussion 
—but he thought it would be better not 
to send these tickets at such times. While 
small sums were begrudged to Ireland tens 
of thousands were lavished on Kensing- 
ton. He thought the item so extrava- 
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gant that he would vote for reducing the 
amount by £10,000. 

Mr. WHITE said, he would mention, 
as to South Kensington, that he had re- 
ceived a ticket for the exhibition of minia- 
tures. It was a most admirable collection, 
and it did his heart good to see some 
miniatures of Oliver Cromwell, which 
showed how grossly he had been handled 
by some modern artists. There was, how- 
ever, no indication of the names of the 
originals, and on inquiring for the catalogue 
he was told it was 5s. That was, he 
contended, a most extravagant charge. He 
did not believe that the South Kensing- 
ton Museum contributed to popularise art. 
He would have free trade in that as in all 
other matters, and he felt persuaded that 
it would be as idle to attempt to breed 
artists as it would be to attempt to breed 
physicians and engineers. This court of fine 
art had been very expensive and detrimen- 
tal. He also denied that the public taste had 
been improved by that exhibition, as was 
proved by the intense ugliness of many of 
the articles now offered for sale in various 
establishments. The truth was that South 
Kensington was not a place for the work- 
ing classes but for the dilettanti. He 
would support a Motion for reducing the 
Vote, for he did not believe that art re- 
quired protection any more than trade. 

Mr. COX said, that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) was ashamed of him, but he was 
quite as much ashamed that there should 
be a metropolitan Member who could 
talk of South Kensington being the centre 
of the artisan population. [Mr. Layarp: 
No!] He begged his hon. Friend’s par- 
don; he used the very words. He was 
ashamed of his hon. Friend for advocating 
the taking of this museum from the arti- 
san population, and placing it among the 
higher classes. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he had never 
used the words “ centre of the population ” 
at all. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would remind 
hon. Members that a Committee sat in 
1860 to consider this subject, and that it 
was conclusively proved before them that 
the specimens of art acquired by the South 
Kensington Museum had been of the 
greatest service to the taste and trade of 
the country. The purchase of these objects 
of mediseval art had added to the credit 
as well as the resources of the country. 
Since its foundation a striking increase had 
taken place in the value of our plate, our 
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into the formation of which artistic taste 
largely entered. Perhaps hon. Members 
would recollect a speech made by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) at Exeter 
a year or two ago, which showed that the 
greatest increase had taken place in those 
branches of our trade in which the arts of 
design had made the greatest advances, 
the increase being in these articles 196 
per cent, while the increase in our manu- 
factures generally had only been 125 per 
cent. In 1840, the year in which the 
Schools of Design were first established, 
our exports of articles which come under 
the head of Art, amounted to £2,700,000; 
in 1862 they were over £8,000,000. He 
(Mr. Gregory) did not deny that the mode 
of purchasing art objects was capable of 
being improved. There were two offi- 
cers intrusted with those purchases—Mr. 
Robinson, who had charge of the purchase 
of objects of art up to 1750, and Mr. 
Redgrave who had charge of the more 
modern art objects; but purchases had 
been and were being made not only with- 
out the sanction, but against the advice 
of those gentlemen. He was prepared 
to prove this, and to put his finger upon 
articles that were purchased by Mr. Cole, 
and which were forgeries of the most 
notorious description. He did not wish in 
these remarks to cast any reflection upon 
Mr. Cole, who possessed great ability; but 
it was impossible for that gentleman pro- 
perly to discharge the multifarious duties 
which he was taking on himself. It was 
not possible to be Secretary to the great 
Department of Science and Art, to be 
General Superintendent and Arranger of 
the Museum, and to be also a virtuoso 
and a purchaser of objects of art. There 
was also another matter of great import- 
ance. Large sums of money were being 
currently spent on objects of modern 
art. That practice he regarded as most 
irregular; it was impossible to keep up 
with the progress of production by this 
irregular mode of purchase. The speci- 
men bought to-day may be, and probably 
1s, superseded by some better article to- 
morrow, and it gave rise to the suspicion 
of the exercise of improper patronage, 
though in that view he did not concur. 
The proper course would be to have a 
certain sum expended at each decennial 
exhibition. The finest and most novel 
works would be thus acquired, and an 
admirable exemplification of the pro- 
gress of art at definite periods would 
be secured, instead of incurring as they 
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oftentimes did under the present sys- 
tem, a wasteful and useless expenditure. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would 
venture to state that no purchase had been 
made, as far as he knew, without the recom- 
mendation of one of the Referees, or of the 
Inspector General for Art, Mr. Redgrave. 
When his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) referred to the 
charge of 5s. for catalogues, his hon. 
Friend should have remembered that this 
exhibition was the only one which was 
open until ten o’clock three nights in the 
week, and that it had made peculiar efforts 
for the benefit of the working classes, 
and should have even given them credit 
for the desire of displaying the collection 
of miniatures in the cheapest and most 
instructive manner. Had he been less 
impatient in his desire to attack, he 
might have found in a few days all 
the articles exhibited with full descrip- 
tions placed upon them, so that the 
working man would be able entirely to 
dispense with the use of any catalogue. 
In answer to the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Seymour) he might state that the 
Report of last year contained plans show- 
ing how much of the proposed works at 
South Kensington were completed, and 
how much had still to be finished. The 
original Estimate was £230,000, and grants 
had been made for the purpose of com- 
pleting these works year after year, and 
he could not, therefore, understand what 
was meant by imputing to the Government 
a want of openness and candour in their 
proceedings. An important recommenda- 
tion had been thrown out — that they 
should endeavour as far as possible to 
utilize their collections so that the pro- 
vincial towns might share in the benefits 
to be derived from them. This they had 
already done by means of travelling mu- 
seums, containing selections of interesting 
objects, which had been sent to local ex- 
hibitions in different parts of the country. 
They had largely increased the number of 
articles for this museum, and by the course 
they had pursued they had done much, 
he believed, to stimulate these exhibitions 
in various parts of the country. When 
he and his hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) spoke 
of the necessity of there being a central 
collection they did not mean to assert 
that South Kensington was centrally si- 
tuated with reference to the metropolis, 
but that such works ought to be col- 
lected in one common centre, and not 
scattered about in various collections. 
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There was the most complete understand- 
ing between the British Museum autho- 
rities and South Kensington that the 
operations of the former should be de- 
voted to objects of ancient art, and 
those of the latter to objects of science 
and art bearing the improvement of manu- 
factures. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Mr. Potter) would 
not press his Motion. His hon. Friend 
was known to be an earnest friend to the 
schools of art in this country, and he 
could not fail to perceive that the state- 
ment he had made was founded upon a 
misapprehension. He should not ven- 
ture to make a similar appeal to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), because he knew that his hon. 
Friend was inflexible. 

Mr. EDMUND POTTER said, he would 
not have pressed his Motion if he did not 
think that by carrying it the institution 
itself would benefit. The art teaching at 
South Kensington was not in the interest 
of the artisan class, and this was the ob- 
ject the Committee had in view. The 
museum did not contain specimens of 
staple articles, but purely ornamental, and 
the total number who had been educated 
there in twelve years was 2,000. He 
also thought it a great error to re-erect 
the “Brompton Boilers” anywhere, and 
considered it would be much cheaper to 
construct buildings afresh. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, 

“That the Item of £36,500, for Schools of 
Science and Art, be reduced by the amount of 
£1,000 (Salaries of Masters.)” — (Mr. Edmund 
Potter.) ; 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 80: Majority 64. 

Original Question, ‘‘ That a Sum not 
exceeding £116,841 to complete the sum 
for the Department of Science and Art,” 
&c., again proposed. 

Mz. DILLWYN said, he was astonished 
that he should have been charged with a 
want of candour in the remarks he had 
made on the Kensington Museum. It 
was the House of Commons that had been 
treated by the Government with a want 
of candour throughout the whole history 
of Kensington Museum. He strongly 
objected to the frittering away of the 
national collections upon that establish- 
ment. The Government had got the 
Kensington property by stealth, and it 
had grown by fraud. The Government 
had tried to remove the National Gallery 
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there, but were defeated, and they were 
now spending £10,000 for pictures which 
ought to be placed in the National Gal- 
lery. He should, therefore, persevere in 
moving the omission from the Vote of 
the item of £10,000 for the purchase of 
specimens of art, ancient, and modern, 
for the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought that 
the proposition of the Government to 
take this large sum of money, over the 
expenditure of which the House would 
have no control, would tend to the same 
result as that which the House deter- 
mined against two years ago. The 
House refused then to consent to the 
establishment of a second British Mu- 
seum at South Kensington. He hoped 
that the Committee would support the 
Amendment which had been moved. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

“That the Item of £10,000, for the Purchase 
of Specimens, Ancient and Modern, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that they were 
now voting £71,545 for South Kensing- 
sington Museum, while they only voted 
£100,000 for the British Museum. This, 
of itself, showed the necessity of a reduc- 
tion in the Vote. He, therefore, hoped 
if Kensington was to be kept up as an old 
curiosity shop, not more than £40,000 
would be spent upon it. 


Question put. The Committee divided: 
—Ayes 24; Noes 81: Majority 57. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he repudiated the responsibility which 
the Government would wish to throw 
upon the Committee of 1860 of recom- 
mending permanent buildings at South 
Kensington. Captain Fowke, Mr. Cole, 
and others were examined before that 
Committee, and plans were shown to it, 
but they were not adopted. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Committee 
recommended that the collections should 
be brought into one place and under one 
building. The plans of that building were 
produced and submitted to the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member (Mr. G. C. 
Bentinck) was, however, right in saying 
that the Committee had expressed no opi- 
nion on the plan of the building. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again Zb-morrow. 
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RECORD OF TITLE (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Lords}—[Buxx 151.}—comarres, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he hoped that 
the Attorney Gentral would not embark at 
this hour of the night on a Bill of such 
difficulty, but that he would postpone it to 
a more convenient season. Persons in Ire- 
land, with a Parliamentary title, ought to 
be allowed to renew the title every five 
years if they thought right, and this 
would enable any one in five minutes to 


know whether there were charges on the} B 


estate. He suggested that this Bill should 
be referred to the Committee, which was 
sitting, to consider registration of judg- 
ments. There were two kinds of registry 
in Ireland, and the Attorney General 
wished to add athird. It would be better 
to have one system of registration which 
would be conducted in one office. He be- 
lieved the existing system was infinitely 
more simple, cheap, and safe than the 
system it was proposed to substitute for 
it. The Bill, instead of simplifying, would 
increase the number of complications. It 
was because he believed so that he asked 
the Attorney General, as there was a 
general register, kindly to allow this sub- 
ject to be handed over to the Commission 
now sitting to decide what was the mode 
of register most suitable for Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would not accede to the 
proposition, which aimed at the postpone- 
ment of this Bill by referring it to a Com- 
mission for the purpose of throwing it 
over the present Session. This Bill was a 
struggle between the attorneys and the 
landed gentry of Ireland. [Mr. Wurre- 
sme: I deny that.] It is the fact. Be 
they right or be they wrong there never 
was a Bill in which there was such a 
strong feeling on the part of the landed 
proprietors of Ireland as the present. The 
real question at issue was whether the 
obtaining of unquestionable title was to 
be effected at a cheap or at a dear rate. 
The measure having been so long asked for 
by the Gentlemen of Ireland, he really 
could not see why they should not be al- 
lowed to have it, especially as it was, after 
all, a permissive Bill. 

_ Mr. SCULLY said, he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
would withdraw his opposition, and allow 
the Bill, with all its defects, to be passed 
this Session. So far as it gave a record of 
title he was entirely with it; but, so far as 
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it was a registration of deeds, he was 
against it. Still, if they did not accept 
the Bill, it might be a long time before 
they had such an offer again made them 
by the Lords. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) would allow 
the measure to become law, and content 
himself with remedying its defects when 
he was himself Attorney General. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he joined 
with his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) in the hope that 
the Government would press forward this 

ill 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought that when the Bill had reached its 
present stage, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Whiteside) had not divided 
against it on the second reading, it was 
ripe for the fullest consideration. He 
believed that the general feeling among 
the people of Ireland was that the Bill 
would be favourable to their interests. He 
was told also that several solicitors in 
Dublin had declared themselves in favour 
of the Bill. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he thought that 
if registration were to be introduced, it 
might be worth while to consider whether 
a separate department in the Office of 
Deeds might not be rendered available. 
He disapproved of the Bill as perpetuating 
the defects of the ‘‘ Landed Estates Court” 
titles. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he did not appre- 
hend that this Bill would be of much 
value, and, as it now stood, some portions 
of it were decidedly objectionable. It 
appeared to him that everything professed 
by this Bill could be done already under 
the existing law, in connection with the 
Land Transfer Court and the Registry 
Office. Every deed placed on the record 
under this Bill would necessarily involve 
a re-investigation of title. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that the 
objections urged against this Bill were 
really questions of detail which could be 
better discussed when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee than in its present stage. The most 
charming feature of this Bill was the sys- 
tem of close certificates which would con- 
fer advantage on the vendor and purchaser, 
but would not be accessible to everybody, 
and would save a considerable amount. of 
expenditure which parties were liable to 
under the present law. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he objected to the 
Bill upon various grounds. It would im- 
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pose upon the Judge of the Probate Court 
in Dublin a duty he was not inclined to 
undertake. He was surprised to hear the 
unworthy terms in which the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) had alluded to 
that respectable profession, the attorneys 
of Ireland. The Act, if passed, would 
be found to be attended with insuperable 
difficulties in carrying it out. Of course, 
at this stage of the Bill he ought not to 
go into details, but he could not forbear 
mentioning that Clauses 34 and 35 were 
based upon principles which had long been 
condemned as unsound. The Bill had been 
hastily drawn up, and it had had little 
consideration in either House at present; 
and under the circumstances he trusted 
the Government would, at that late hour, 
not go into Committee. 

Mr. MALINS said, this Bill would be 
delusive. The Bill would deprive the land- 
owner of an advantage which he now pos- 
sessed, and for which the measure con- 
tained no compensation. If a man wanted 
an advance of money he could go to a 
broker’s and obtain it upon the simple de- 
posit of his title deeds. No one need 
know anything about it, and whenever he 
repaid the money he resumed possession of 
his title deeds and there was no publicity. 
That was a perfectly safe transaction to 
the lender, as a man could not deposit his 
title deeds twice. But under this Bill the 
landowner would lose this privilege, so far 
as absence of publicity was concerned. 
There were other points equally disadvan- 
tageous to the landowners, but as they 
seemed to desire this measure so much 
he strongly advised his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside) not to oppose going into 
Committee upon it. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday next. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING BILL, 
{srt 172.] LoRDs’ AMENDMENT. 


Lords’ Amendment considered. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
that the House do not agree with their 
Lordships’ Amendment, by which Clause 
22 was struck out. In the Bill provision 
was made for the appropriation of a 
million and a half of money from the 
accumulations of the Suitors’ Fee Fund 
for the purchase of the site, &c., and a 
portion of the money—£200, (000—was to | 
be advanced by the Treasury, sana! 


Mr. George 


{LORDS} 


| Act, 
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was to be repaid by the sale of certain 
buildings and certain fees. One of those 
properties was the office of the late 
Masters in Chancery in Southampton 
Buildings. When the Masters in Chan- 
cery were abolished the Act for that 
purpose provided that if these buildings 
were sold the produce should be repaid 
to the Suitors’ Fee Fund—the very fund 
from which the £1,000,000 was to be 
taken for the new courts of justice, 
Their Lordships struck out Clause 22, 
which provided for the money to be paid 
into the Treasury, as inconsistent with 
that Act; but as it was in fact all one 
transaction the objection appeared useless, 
and as it rendered nugatory the 7th clause 
he could not consent to the Amendment. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lords Amendment disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, “‘ to draw up Rea- 
sons to be assigned to the Lords for dis- 
agreeing to the Amendment to which this 
House hath disagreed :’—Mr. Arrorney 
GeneraL, Mr. Soxricrrorn Genera, Sir 
Grorce Grey, Mr. Cuancettor of the 
Excuequer, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Branp: 
—To withdraw immediately ; Three to be 
the quorum. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE CONCENTRATION 
(SITE) BILL. 


[srxt 173.] LoRDs’ AMENDMENT. 


Lords’ Amendment considered. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the House of Lords had prepared an 
Amendment to this Bill, to the effect that 
no land should be purchased for the erec- 
tion of the new Courts of Justice until a 
determination had been come to relative 
to securing land to make proper approaches 
to that building. That was a subject for 
a new Act of Parliament, and it ought not 
to be permitted to put a stop to the pre- 
sent Bill. After consulting with those 
best acquainted with the subject he pro- 
posed that the Amendment of the Lords 
should be modified, so that no proceedings 
should be taken until a certificate in writ- 


ing shall have been received by the Com- 


missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
signed by the major part in number of 
the persons appointed by Her Majesty, 
under the Courts of Justice Building 
1865, to advise and concur with 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, with reference to the plan 
and arrangements of the buildings to be 
‘erected upon the lands hereby autho- 
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rized to be taken, stating that they are 
satisfied that the lands to be acquired 
under this Act, of which a plan has 
been laid before Parliament, are suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of the in- 
tended new courts and buildings con- 
nected therewith, and that the probable 
cost of the said lands and buildings 
will not exceed the amount of the funds 
provided under “the Courts of Justice 
Building Act, 1865,” for those purposes. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he had served 
upon a Committee appointed to inquire 
into this matter, and they found that 
the Government Estimate for the purchase 
of the land and erection of the new Courts 
was fallacious. He thought the Amend- 
ment of the House of Lords had intro- 
duced into the Bill a wise precaution 
against the looseness of the Estimate. 
The Treasury appeared to have abandoned 
their duty of guarding the public purse in 
this matter, and he hoped, therefore, either 
that the Attorney General would not press 
the point at this late hour, or that the 
matter would be left as the House of 
Lords had put it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the course proposed 
was conciliatory and satisfactory. He 
thought that the safeguard proposed by 
the Attorney General was quite sufficient. 
To adopt the Lords’ Amendment would be 
a stultification of the Legislature. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would have 
been more satisfied if the Attorney Ge- 
neral had wholly dissented from the 
Lords’ Amendment; but as he proposed 
a conciliatory course he would not object 
to it. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to, with an 
Amendment. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 2, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuc Buus — First Reading— 
Dockyard Extensions * (143); Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 4.) * (144). 

Second Reading—General Post Office (Additional 
Site) (124). 

Committee — Dogs Regulation (Ireland) * (129) ; 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (135); Lancaster Court of 
Chancery * (78). 

Report — Dogs Regulation 
Sewage Utilization * (134); Inclosure (No. 2)* 
(135) ; Lancaster Court of Chancery *(78). 


VOL. CLXXIX. [rurep sents. | 


(Ireland) * (129) ; 
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Third Reading—Commissioners of Supply Meet- 
ings (Scotland)* (118); Parsonages * (137), 
and passed. 

= Assent—Metropolitan [ouseless Poor [28 

ict. c. 34); Public Offices (Site and Ap- 
proaches) [28 Vict.c. 31]; India Office (Site 
and Approaches) [28 Vict. c. 32]; Tories, 
Robbers, and Rapparees [28 Vict. c. 33]; 
Police Superannuation [28 Vict.c. 85]; County 
Voters Registration [28 Vict. c. 36] ; County 
of Sussex [28 Vict. c. 37]. 


CASE OF CATHERINE GAUGHAN. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BANDON asked the 
noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council, Why the Sentence which was 
passed on or about the 20th April last, on 
sub-Inspector Burke and other individuals 
of the Police Force concerned in the out- 
rage on Catherine Gaughan, at Balliso- 
dare, in the county of Sligo, was not car- 
ried into effect ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Irish 
Government had believed that the sentences 
pronounced upon sub-Inspector Burke and 
two constables had been carried out; but 
it appeared that such was not the case, 
and the explanation was that the removal 
of the sub-Inspector from the district had 
not taken place because of his illness, but, 
although he had remained in the neigh- 
bourhood, he had not done duty. The con- 
stables would be removed as opportunities 
presented themselves. 

Tue Ear. or LEITRIM said, the Irish 
Government refused to carry out the law 
in cases of this kind, because they feared 
to do so; and expressed a hope that the 
Imperial Government would institute an 
inquiry into the whole system of Govern- 
ment by the Lord Lieutenant. 

THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
trusted that the noble Earl would give 
some more satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion. A great failure of justice had taken 
place, when an officer charged with such 
an offence was retained in the public ser- 
vice, and would hereafter be entitled to a 
pension. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE (ADDITIONAL 
SITE) BILL—{No. 124] 
SECOND READING. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, that when he mentioned that the 
number of letters transmitted and received 
through the Post Office in this country had 
increased from 70,000,000 in the year 1839 
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to 700,000,000 now ; and that the number 
of letters received in and despatched from 
London alone was nearly one quarter of 
the whole correspondence of the kingdom, 
he thought he would have almost adduced 
enough to prove to their Lordships the 
necessity for a large addition to the present 
accommodation of the Central Office. The 
business of the Department had also been 
greatly increased in the Money Order 
branch, as also by the establishment of the 
Post Office savings banks, by the book post, 
pattern post, and other valuable adjuncts, 
all of which rendered it necessary that they 
should have an enlarged space for their 
operations. Indeed, so great had been the 
pressure upon them that they could not 
have gone on but for the opening of the 
district offices which now existed in various 
parts of the metropolis, by means of which 
a considerable portion of the business had 
been taken off the hands of the Central 
Office. However, the business of the Chief 
Office had at present to be transacted in 
four or five separate places, the Money 
Order Office being in one spot, the Savings 
Bank in another, and so forth. That was 
found to be on inconvenient arrangement, 
and it was very desirable that, as far as 
possible, the various branches of the chief 
establishment should be consolidated. It 
was, therefore, proposed to purchase cer- 
tain property adjoining St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and there to construct buildings 
for the purpose of supplying the requisite 
accommodation. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed for Tuesday, the 13th Instant. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till Monday, the 12th In- 
stant, at One o’clock. 


ae 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 2, 1865. 


MINUTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estrmates—Cuass IV. Epv- 
cation, Scrence, and Arr. 

Pusuic Birts—Resolutions in Committee—Inland 
Revenue Acts.* 

Ordered—Lunatic Asylum Act (1853) &c. Amend- 
ment*; Poor Law Board Continuance, &c.* 
First i — Pheasants (Ireland)* [193] 
[Lords]; Lunatic Asylum Act (1853) d&c. 
Amendment * [196]; Poor Law Board Con- 
tinuance* [197]; Sugar Duties and Draw- 
backs * [198]; Clerical Subscription* [199] 

[Lords]. 

Second Reading—Defence Act (1860) Amend- 

ment * [176]. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{COMMONS} 
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Commitice—Writs Registration (Scotland) [41] 
Yo Lord Advocate] (Debate adjourned); 
ilitia Ballots Suspension ® ; Militia Pay *; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (re- 
comm.)* [130]; District Church Tithes * [186], 
[Lords]; Trespass (Scotland) * [98]. 

Report — Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2)* 
[194]; Militia Ballots Suspension* Militia * ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (re- 
comm.) [130]; District Church Tithes * [186] 
[Lords]; Trespass (Scotland) * [98]. 

Third Reading — Local Government Supple. 
mental (No. 4) * [132]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[Bu 41.}—[ The Lord Advocate.] 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. DUNLOP said, he was sorry that 
the arrangement he formerly suggested 
had not been acceded to, and that he was 
obliged to insist on the Motion of which he 
had given notice, that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. He certainly re- 
gretted that a matter involving so much 
detail, and so little general interest, should 
be forced on the House at large. It was 
impossible to get Members to take an 
interest in the discussion, because the 
questions that arose were such as could 
only be well considered in a Select Com- 
mittee. He would refer to some of the 
general features of the two Bills for the 
purpose of showing that the details were 
not likely to receive that attention in 
a Committee of the Whole House which 
the Amendments proposed required. There 
had been for two centuries and a half a 
system of registration of land rights in 
Scotland. There were a number of re- 
gisters for districts—every Royal burgh 
had its own register; there was one in nearly 
every county, although in some eases two 
might be joined together to form a district; 
but substantially there was a local register. 
Unfortunately, however, there had been 
combined with that what was called a 
general register. That was kept at 
Edinburgh, and its original was to relieve 
the proprietors of baronies, which in- 
cluded lands in several counties, from the 
necessity of registering the sasines in 
every county in which there were lands 
forming part of their baronies. The effect 
of this was, that the registers not being 
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limited to the great baronies, but being 
free for parties to register, although hold- 
ing lands only in one county, lands might 
either be registered separately in the 
different counties, or in the general re- 
gister where they were all mixed in one 
register, without any arrangement what- 
ever; so that it became a very difficult 
matter indeed to make the searches which 
were required. Now, although about the 
beginning of this century certain abridg- 
ments or indices were began, so as to 
admit of searching the registers more con- 
veniently, yet nobody could be sure whe- 
ther the lands were registered in the 
local or general register; and, conse- 
quently, it was essential, before a man 
lent money on the security of land, or 
sold it, to make a double search in the 
local and general registers. The great 
amendment which both the Bills on the pa- 
per sought to accomplish is to have only one 
register. The Lord Advocate proposed to 
effect that by abolishing all the local regis- 
ters, giving compensation to the parties 
interested out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and taking their offices all into Edin- 
burgh, in order to make what is still 
to be ealled the General Register. He 
proposed that all the work should be done 
in Edinburgh, and in that way to simplify 
and reduce the searches from two records 
to one, and to facilitate the making of 
abridgments and indices by recording the 
several deeds in county order, just as it is 
now done in the local registers. The 
plan of his (Mr. Dunlop’s) Bill was to abo- 
lish the General Register, which had 
been the great obstruction all through, 
and to keep up the local or county regis- 
ters, which, as a collateral advantage, 
would obviate the necessity of compen- 
sation to the keepers. Instead of the 
Registrars, as at present, drawing the 
whole fees paid for registering the deeds, 
he proposed that the holders should be 
put on salaries as the Edinburgh Regis- 
trars now were, and in that way the 
expenses would be diminished, as largely 
at least as by the plan of the Lord Ad- 
vocate, so as to admit an equal reduc- 
tion in the amount of fees by both 
Bills. These were the main features 
of the two Bills, and it was necessary 
the Honse should understand them, as 
they formed the ground on which he 
pressed for the reference of both to a 
Select Committee. And the first ground 
he took was that they had not sufficient 
materials for coming to anything like a 
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satisfactory decision on the various details 
involved in either Bill. The only informa- 
tion they had was the report of two gentle- 
men—one an Edinburgh solicitor, and the 
other a Glasgow solicitor —both able men, 
no doubt, but they had not reported to the 
House any of the evidence on which their 
Report was founded. They have given 
nothing but their report, and, so far, 
their opinion ; but they had not enabled 
the House to judge how far that opinion 
was founded on the facts, and whether the 
facts really bear it out. He considered it 
essential that they should enter into some 
inquiry into circumstances that had not 
been reported on. These gentlemen were 
required to report only on the state of the 
county registers and burgh registers, which 
last were not dealt with in this Bill; but 
they were not required or allowed to look 
into or examine the state of the Edinburgh 
registers at all—the difficulties which exist 
there at present to get the work required 
done, and how it would be possible for 
them to undertake the additional labour it 
was proposed to throw upon them. That 
was a point on which some inquiry must 
be made. They were called upon to trans- 
fer to Edinburgh all the county registers 
in Scotland from the counties, although 
not a word was said against the manner 
in which the duty is now discharged. Two 
things, therefore, had to be considered— 
how the work was done in the counties, to 
which no objection had been taken ; and, 
secondly, how it was likely to be done in 
Edinburgh. Now, as to this last point, 
they were utterly in the dark. Then as 
to the Report of the Commissioners, it 
had been stated publicly, and not denied, 
that their investigation into the county re- 
gisters was of a very summary kind; and 
this is clearly beyond doubt, that they as- 
signed as the main cause of the abridg- 
ments and indices not being in a forward 
state, the delay of sending up the record 
volumes from the county. Now, it had 
been conclusively proved by the Return 
which had been obtained by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ayr district (Mr. Craufurd) 
that this was utterly incorrect—there was 
not a single county in which the registers 
were not transmitted to a much later date 
than the indices had reached. In Edin- 
burgh the abridgments and indices had 
been very ill-managed and badly done. 
The system was begun in 1821, and if 
they had done nothing more than year 
by year made an index and abridg- 
ment of the current work of the year, 
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there would now have been a complete in- 
dex for forty years; but instead of that, 
they began twenty-eight years backwards, 
and they had never been able to overtake 
the arrears. The accumulation had been 
gone on year by year, until at last, since 
830, they had been obliged to give up al- 
together the most valuable of all—the 
index of places. The index of persons 
was still six, eight, or even ten years in 
arrear. That is a specimen of the supe- 
rior excellence of Edinburgh superinten- 
dence, which was one of the great charms 
held out to induce the House to transfer 
the local registers from the counties to 
Edinburgh. It would be a proper subject 
for inquiry by a Select Committee, whether 
the means for accomplishing the end of 
perfect registration were more efficient in 
the counties or at Edinburgh. There was 
another matter on which they had no infor- 
mation—the convenience or inconvenience 
of sending all the writs to Edinburgh, and 
having them registered there or in the 
counties. All that was stated on that 
point was, that in many counties the writs 
were sent to a large extent by post ; but, 
in the larger proportion, they were delivered 
personally. ‘They had no evidence as to the 
bearing on local transactions in the county 
which the sending of the sasines to Edin- 
burgh would have, and they had no evidence 
as to the convenience or inconvenience of 
such an arrangement to the persons bor- 
rowing or lending money, and selling or 
buying land. To one class the convenience 
of having all writs registered in Edinburgh 
would, no doubt, be very considerable. 
That was the class of great proprietors 
who had their agents in Edinburgh, whose 
deeds were all prepared in Edinburgh, and 
were thereafter kept in tin boxes at 
their agents’ chambers. But, after all, 
this class comprised but a small body 
of men, and the inconvenience which 
would arise to the great mass of per- 
sons who would be compelled to employ 
a local and an Edinburgh agent, and 
who desired to keep their deeds in their 
own custody, far outweighed the interests 
of the other. That was a point on which 
they might have evidence given in a Se- 
lect Committee. Then, as to the delay 
or rapidity of recording the writs at Edin- 
burgh, it was shown by a Return that the 
number of writs in the registry of the 
Lothians which were unengrossed on the 
“Ist June in each year was from 600 to 
700. In several cases the delay in record- 
ing a writ had been close upon eighty days. 


Mr. Dunlop 
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It was necessary to inquire into that sub. 
ject—to see why so much delay had occurred 
in Edinburgh ; how it would be obviated 
when the county registers were transferred 
to Edinburgh; and how far it might be neces- 
sary, for any advantage to be gained by going 
to Edinburgh, to sacrifice the great advan- 
tage of local registers. There was another 
matter on which the Lord Advocate had 
spoken very confidently —the saving of 
expense to be effected by means of this 
Bill. There could be no doubt that a 
saving of expense was a very desirable 
thing. But there was no evidence of such 
a saving of expense under the Bill of the 
learned Lord as he appears to contemplate. 
The learned Lord said that the whole ex- 
pense under this Bill would be £5,000; but, 
looking to the present expense of the staff, 
he (Mr. Dunlop) calculated that it would 
be brought up to at least £9,000 a year. 
The present staff at Edinburgh was in- 
sufficient for its present duties, and it was 
impossible to imagine that an additional 
staff would not be required when these 
additional duties were thrown upon the 
office. But that, again, was a matter into 
which a Select Committee might inquire, 
Then, as to the matter of compensation :— 
the offices are held for life; the Lord 
Advocate proposed to compensate the 
holders out of the Consolidated Fund; 
whereas by his (Mr. Dunlop’s) Bill, these 
persons would be placed on salaries, and 
the amount of compensation would be only 
the difference between the salaries and 
the excess which the present fees gave 
them ; and that would not be very con- 
siderable. So far as the main objects of 
the Bill were concerned they could be done 
just as thoroughly and quite as cheaply in 
the country as in Edinburgh ; and he (Mr. 
Dunlop) thought it would be better done 
in the country than in Edinburgh. Then 
there were many minor points, such as the 
superior local knowledge of the district 
solicitors over any set of clerks, and all the 
questions raised by the Amendments, of 
which notice had been given—Amendments 
involving the question whether they should 
have one register by abolishing the local or 
the general register ; whether they should 
keep up the general and the particular re- 
gisters of adjudications and inhibitions, or 
discard them and substitute the register of 
sasines. These subjects could not be ade- 
quately considered in a Committee of the 
whole House, and could be only adequately 
considered in a Select Committee, where 
the same Members were always present. 
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Another question of great importance, 
raised by one of the Amendments, was the 
responsibility of the keeper of the general 
register. At present all the local keepers 
were responsible for whatever blunders they 
committed ; but his learned Friend had not 
informed them whether he intended to 
make the general keeper responsible for 
the errors committed in recording writs in 
the General Register at Edinburgh. A si- 
milar question arose as to the responsibility 
of the searchers. Searchers were gene- 
rally selected by the parties for whom the 
search was made, and if he made a blun- 
der was answerable for the consequences. 
The Lord Advocate proposed that there 
should be official searchers appointed by 
the Treasury. Were these searchers ap- 
pointed by the Treasury to be liable, like 
the professional searchers, for the blunder- 
ing they commit, or was the Treasury to be 
liable ? Then, again, the question of town 
registers was a large question, which must 
be fully discussed. At Glasgow, for in- 
stance, there was a register which com- 
prised a large part of the city of Glasgow. 
Now, part of this scheme was that this 
register should be transmitted from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh, and made part of the 
county register. Now, the evidence was 
strong against these new county registers, 
and the Commissioners, having discussed 
the question whether burghs which had 
registers should retain them and other 
large towns, such as Greenock and Leith, 
which had none, should have registers as- 
signed to them, they came to the con- 
clusion, though with great hesitation, that 
these burghs should remain as they were, 
and suggested a mode of search which they 
called a search-sheet, which should be 
gradually adopted, and prepare the way 
for the ultimate transfer of the burgh 


registers to the General Register House | 


in Edinburgh ; and it was only on the 
ground that the burgh registers were 
ultimately to be transferred to Edin- 


burgh that the Commissioners reported | 


against establishing distinct registers in 
the large towns, not being burghs, which 
at present had none. But the officials had 
condemned utterly the search-sheet, and 


registers to Edinburgh. Should not, con- 
sequently, these towns have registers given 
them ? Then the burghs and their suburbs 
were to be in distinct districts—one side 
of a street would have one register and 
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the other side another—all on one side 
could register their deeds and get them 
back immediately ; all on the other would 
have to send them to Edinburgh. Nothing 
besides but burgage tenure was to be re- 
gistered in the burgh registers; but why 
were the feudal tenures within the burgh 
to be precluded from being placed on the 
burgh register? The house property in 
the suburbs was in reality a burgal pro- 
perty—why should not they be registered 
in the burgh register? The burghs which 
petitioned in favour of the Lord Advocate’s 
Bill while they did not care about the 
county registers being taken to Edin- 
burgh they required that their own suburbs 
should be added to their own burghs. It 
was impossible to discuss these and many 
other questions in an open Committee of 
the whole House. The Lord Advocate 
had said that referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee would be tantamount to throw- 
ing it out. But, even if it were so, he 
(Mr. Dunlop) should say that that would 
be better than passing it in a way that 
would create dissatisfaction. Still, this 
was no fault of his. The Bill was brought 
in on the 24th February, and he (Mr. 
Dunlop) then suggested that both Bills 
should be read a second time and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and if that 
had been agreed to the Bill might have 
been carried through the House this Ses- 
sion. The Lord Advocate, however, ob- 
jected to this course, but allowed the 
Bill to stand over, no obstruction being 
offered by him (Mr. Dunlop), but the Bill 
being allowed to be read a second time 
without a division, there was a atrong 
feeling in Scotland on the subject, and 
he was satisfied that, if the matter were 
referred to a Select Committee, a satis- 
factory measure might be agreed upon. 
In conclusion, he begged to move that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘* the Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee,” — 


his hon. and learned Friend had abandoned | (Mr. Dunlop,)—instead thereof. 


that part of the scheme entirely, and had | 
abandoned all idea of sending the burgh | 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Lorpv HENRY SCOTT aaid, he re- 
gretted to find so much difference of opi- 
nion amongst the Scotch Members on a 
subject of such importance ; but after the 
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many stages of opposition through which 
the Bill had gone, it appeared to him that 
to refer it to a Select Committee, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Greenock 
proposed, would be tantamount to defeating 
the Bill for this Session. That was a re- 
sult he could not contemplate with satis- 
faction ; and if it was really the opinion 
of all the Scotch Members that the Bill 
should fall through altogether this Session, 
he thought it a pity that result had not been 
brought about by moving the rejection of 
the Bill on the second reading. No 
doubt it was difficult to arrive at any con- 
elusion respecting a Bill of this kind when 
there had been so little public discussion 
on it in this House, The diseussion which 
commenced here was adjourned to another 
room ; and probably the opinions expressed 
there would have produced an effect on 
the public mind if they had been uttered 
in this House. The learned Lord Advo- 
cate proposed to make the registry general, 
while the hon. and learned Member for 
Greenock wishes it to be particular and 
local. Now, it appears to him (Lord 
Henry Scott) that if this was to be the 
issue there could be no groundwork for 
those measures which had been framed by 
the Lord Advocates who formerly had a 
seat in this House, for Mr. John Inglis and 
Mr. Baillie both brought forward Bills of 
exactly the same nature as this. It could 
not be said that this subject was one that 
had not had the greatest consideration. It 
had been under consideration for a series 
of years. Clauses had been inserted in all 
the Commissions given to the different 
local registrars, by which they were de- 
clared not to be entitled to demand com- 
pensation in case local registers should be 
abolished. It had been the subject of a 
Royal Commission ; and if the Report of 
two able Commissioners was not enough to 
give us a groundwork, he did not know 
that a Select Committee would be able to 
give them more. It had been said that 
the Commissioners did not take their evi- 
dence in a proper manner; but from a 
careful perusal of that Report he (Lord 
Henry Scott) did not agree with that 
statement. It appeared to have been care- 
fully drawn up, and went into every pos- 
sible detail that could be brought before a 
Select Committee. He must say, as re- 
garded the general question, that if it was 
desirable to have any registration at all, 
the opinions of all the county meetings 
in Scotland ought to have some weight in 
favour of the Lord Advocate’s plan. With 


Lord Henry Scott 
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regard to complaints as to the present ar- 
rears on the registers, that might be got 
rid of by adopting the English system, and 
abolishing the minute-books. It has also 
been said that great expenses would be 
incurred by the Lord Advocate’s plan ; 
but when it was remembered that at the 
present moment the registers paid a sur- 
plus of £6,000 a year to the Consolidated 
Fund, and more than £12,000 to the local 
registrars, it appeared to him that all the 
expenses would be met, and that there 
would be a surplus. He knew also that 
there were complaints as to the borough 
registers; but it was not proposed to meddle 
with them in this Bill, or in the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Greenock. 
The whole question of borough registers was 
treated of in the Report, and the Commis- 
sioners gave ample reasons for not wishing 
to interfere with them. The real question 
before the House was whether they should 
delay the Bill by referring it to a Select 
Committee, and thus practically throw it 
out altogether ; but he could not think, 
after the lengthened investigations of the 
Commissioners, that a Select Committee 
would be of any value, or that would, on 
the whole, be a wise and proper course. 
CotoneL SYKES said, he had presented 
a petition from Aberdeen against the Lord 
Advocate’s Bill, and he must say he en- 
tirely concurred in the prayer of the peti- 
tion. He held in his hand the last Report 
of the Committee upon Publie Petitions, 
from which he found that there had been 
ninety-six petitions in all presented upon 
this subject ; and of these twenty-three 
were in favour of the Lord Advocate’s Bill, 
seventy against it, and three prayed for 
alteration in both Bills. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that these petitions were 
not signed at street corners like many 
petitions that had recently been presented 
to the House, but by gentlemen of educa- 
tion and position. Was it then right 
or reasonable that they should take upon 
themselves to decide here in this. House, 
with searcely a quorum present upon 
these Bills when there was evidently a 
conflict of opinion out of doors upon the 
question? He emphatically said it was 
not; and although it was possible and 
probable that a reference to a Select Com- 
mittee might delay or cause the loss of 
these Bills for the present Session, he 
also said so much the better; for this 
advantage would be gained, that they 
would have the maturely-formed judgment 
of men upon whom they could rely. 
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The parties who would chiefly benefit by 
the Lord Advocate’s Bill were the Lord 
Clerk Register by emolument and patron- 
age, the Edinburgh conveyancers, who 
would practically have a monopoly of the 
business, and departments of the Re- 
gister House, whose returns would be 
increased from fees. Those who would 
benefit by the Bill of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Greenock were the local 
solicitors, the proprietors of land who 
would pay reduced fees, the smaller pro- 
prietors who would avoid the delay and 
risk of sending their deeds up to Edin- 
burgh, and have increased facilities for 
searching ; and the country at large would 
be benefited by the prevention of a great 
scheme of centralization and patronage. 
That could not be regarded as a slight ad- 
vantage, when they remembered that the 
principle of our representation was hostile 
to centralization. How could they look for 
any advantage whatever in a complete trans- 
fer of all registration to Edinburgh when 
they remembered that the three local regis- 
ters already in the office there were ten 
years in arrear? What would be the state 
of that office when nineteen other registers 
were handed over to it? Surely, under 
these cireumstances, the simple and ob- 
vious course was to ascertain the real state 
of things, and that could be best done by 
submitting both these Bills to a Select 
Committee. If they were thereby lost for 
this Session, the public would be no losers, 
for a further opportunity would be given to 
the country at large to consider and to 
make up its mind upon this important sub- 
ject. Heshould certainly support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Greenock. 

Mr. FINLAY said, he spoke without 
claiming to possess special legal know- 
ledge, but he wished to say a few words as 
a proprietor—for he took the question to 
be, in fact, a proprietors’ question. It was 
the interest of the proprietors that had to 
be guarded, and not the interest of the 
lawyers. The proprietors complained at 
present of the great expense of registering 
deeds. That expense was attributable to 
two causes—first, the great delays and 
arrears in writing up the index ; and next, 
the necessity for a double search. They 
were all agreed upon the desirability of 
having only one search; and both the 
Bills before the House profess to have that 
object in view. But it appeared to him 
that under the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Greenock, two searches 
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at least would be required—a search into 
the local registers and search into the 
Edinburgh register, and, if the property 
lay in several counties, three or four 
searches would be required. Even for the 
counties themselves local registers were 
inconvenient. He might instance his own 
county—Argyleshire—where the registers 
were kept at Inverary, which was less ac- 
eessible to many parts of the county than 
Edinburgh. The tendency of all improve- 
ment in communication was towards the 
capital, and therefore the facilities for 
searching in the capital were always im- 
proving. So, as a matter of convenience, 
Edinburgh was the best place for the re- 
gisters, especially as all large proprietors 
have agents in that city, and the interests 
of the smaller proprietors would be se- 
cured by the permanent establishment of 
the sixty-six burgh registers. As to secu- 
rity, the hon. Member for Greenock said 
that at present the keepers of the registers 
were responsible for the results of any neg~ 
ligence. But it must be remembered that 
these persons were, in general, men of very 
small means ; whereas the responsible offi- 
cers at Edinburgh would probably be per- 
sons of a superior class, from whom it 
would be practicable to obtain ample and 
satisfactory security. As to the question 
of expense the real expense lay in the 
search not in the register, and as by the 
Lord Advoeate’s Bill the search would be 
simplified the expense must be proportion- 
ately lessened. As to the proposition to ~ 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, they 
were all agreed upon the principle, and all 
that would have to be referred to the Com- 
mittee would be the details, which could 
only be understood thoroughly by lawyers; 
and the question is whether they should be 
guided by the declared opinions of the 
first lawyers of Scotland, which is already 
before us, or send the question to be decided 
by a Committee which could not consist of 
persons so Well qualified to pronounce 
upon details of this kind? He did not 
think that such reference to a Committee 
would be of any advantage to the public. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Member 
for Greenock would not press his Motion. 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, it 
would perhaps be in the recollection of the 
House, that no discussion was taken upon 
the second reading of this Bill, at the ex- 
press suggestion of the Lord Advocate. It 
was against his wish that the Bill passed 
that important stage sub silentio ; and it 
was clear that the opponents of the Bill 
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are under a disadvantage now from having 
allowed that course to be taken. The 
reason suggested for this course was that 
opportunity should be given for the dis- 
cussion of the question at a meeting of 
Seotch Members, when some understand- 
ing might be arrived at as to future pro- 
ceedings. No doubt his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Greenock had reason 
to expect that some deference would be 
paid to his views. As there was no record 
of the proceedings of such gathering as 
they had in the tea-room, he could give no 
detailed account of what passed in the 
little Seotch Parliament on that oceasion ; 
but he would simply remind those present 
that the Lord Advocate, finding that a 
majority of the Scotch Parliament was not 
likely to agree with him, closed the dis- 
cussion by eaying that he should persevere 
with his Bill. So, after they had been in- 
duced to consent to the second reading 
sub silentio, they were told that, in an ex- 
hausted House approaching dissolution, 
the measure would be pushed on by any 
means whatever. The majority of the 
representatives from Scotland sat behind 
the Government ; but although that portion 
of the Empire was less strongly represented 
on this side, he could not in his experience 
remember any occasion when they had to 
complain of a measure being unfairly or 
unduly pressed by a majority upon a re- 
luctant minority. Our Scotch measures 
were generally discussed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and fairness, and to no one was 
that fact more attributable than to his hon, 
and learned Friend opposite. But the man- 
ner in which it was attempted to force on 
this measure was at variance with the usual 
practice. Never was there a measure more 
fitted for consideration by a Select Com- 
mittee or even a Commission, and never 
was there a question less fitted for general 
discussion than that which was now sought 
to be pressed on in this unusual and unfair 
manner by means of calling in aid the Go- 
vernment supporters, who, knowing nothing 
of, and caring nothing for, the subject, 
were able to overbear the wishes of the 
majority of the representatives of Scotland. 
One reason why this Bill was distasteful to 
me was because it was based upon a cen- 
tralizing principle. They had already a 
very centralized Government in Scotland. 
That kingdom was governed from head- 
quarters by an official who occupied a posi- 
tion perfectly anomalous, whose govern- 
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uniformly in a judicious and prudent spirit 
for the benefit of the country. This 
centralizing principle was being applied 
step by step to other departments of 
administration. In former times central- 
ization might have been absolutely neces- 
sary, but now it could not be said that 
where they had had local government for 
centuries it was necessary all at once 
to introduce a system of centralization. 
Only in one department had local ma- 
nagement been retained, and that was in 
the matter of registration of titles to land, 
Every county and every burgh had its 
register, and every one who had investi- 
gated the subject knew that a more per- 
fect system did not exist in any country, 
No one denied that there were faults in 
the existing system—that, for instance, the 
fees exigible from persons having recourse 
to the register offices might be advan- 
tageously reduced; nor did any one deny that 
some confusion had arisen from the ancient 
system of a double register, which was good 
in its time but had been abused. It could 
not, however, be denied that the local re- 
gister was the chief register, and that the 
general register was essentially the subor- 
dinate one. The noble Lord the Member for 
Selkirkshire (Lord Henry Scott) thought 
that he had made a great point when he 
said that the General Register of Edin- 
burgh yielded to the Consolidated Fund a 
surplus of £6,000 a year, while the local 
registers were of no value to anybody. 
But they were of value to those who kept 
them. The noble Lord was in error in saying 
that Bills had been introduced by Conserva- 
tive Lord Advocates, or that measures simi- 
lar to this had been contemplated by them; 
because the measure which was thought 
of but not introduced by the present Lord 
Justice Clerk, when Lord Advocate, con- 
templated the provision of registers for the 
various districts of Scotland. Undoubt- 
edly he contemplated the removal of the 
local registers but he believed he contem- 
plated their colleetion into certain districts. 
As to the weight of authority, I cannot 
pay to the opinion of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
and of the Lord Advocate, the deference 
which I should be disposed to pay to it upon 
all other questions. The weight of the au- 
thority of all the country lawyers is against 
the change proposed by this Bill. It is 
true that this was an interested opinion 
to this extent, that those gentlemen would 
lose a great deal of business if all these 
registers were transfered to Edinburgh; 


moment had it not been administered because there was no doubt that although 


Sir James Fergusson 
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the post might to a considerable extent be 
used for the transmission of deeds to the 
registry, or the making of inquiries, careful 
practitioners would never be content without 
going themselves, or sending their agents 
to the registry to report the deed, or make 
the inquiries that might be necessary. It 
was, therefore, obvious that if this change 
took place, there would be some transfer 
of business from the country to the Edin- 
burgh solicitors, and in so far the opinions 
of the former might be said to be interested. 
The noble Lord said that the proprietors 
were not opposed to this Bill; but who 
was the best judge of the interests of the 
proprietors, and of how the business in 
which he was concerned can be best trans- 
acted? Was it not the professional man 
by whom that business had always been 
managed ; and he ventured to think that 
in this matter the concurrent opinions of 
the practitioners all over Scotland is de- 
serving of some respect. And if there be 
an imputation of interested motives on 
both sides, surely the onus probandi rests 
upon those who want to take the business 
away, and not upon those who have it 
now. This Bill, while it proposed to 
transfer the conveyancing business of all 
the county districts of Scotland to Edin- 
burgh, did not propose to treat the burghs 
in the same way. The reason why the 
local registers of the burghs are to be left 
was, they were told that local knowledge 
was there of so much importance. Why 
was it important to burghs and places pos- 
sessing municipal government, and of no 
importance throughout the counties either 
in populous places or in purely rural dis- 
triets? It was a distinction that would not 
hold for an instant, to say that certain 
burghs required a great deal of local 
knowledge, and that therefore their local 
registers should be preserved, but that all 
others were needless and should be swept 
away. But if centralization be in fact of 
so much importance as was represented, 
he should not be wrong in saying that this 
Bill would fail to effect that object, be- 
cause there would still remain sixty or 
sixty-eight burgh registers. If it were 
necessary to concentrate all the business in 
Edinburgh, why did not the concurrent 
testimony, of which they have heard so 
much, propose to concentrate every one of 
the registers throughout the country ? The 
reason was the burghs were too strong for 
the Government. Let them take warning 
by what was now going on. If concentra- 
tion in Edinburgh was of such great im- 
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portance, and if the improvement of com- 
munications had been so great that it was 
not necessary to prolong the continuance 
of these registers in the various localities, 
why should not concentration be carried a 
little further—why keep up branch estab- 
lishments in Edinburgh itself? If concen- 
tration was to go on, rely upon it that the 
establishments which now afford such great 
public conveniences in Edinburgh will not 
long be left there. They would soon have 
their postal arrangements, and all other 
matters, conducted in London, and Edin- 
burgh would sink into a mere provincial 
town. There were other things now kept 
in the counties, not to mention the registers 
of births, deaths, and marriages, which 
might be sent to Edinburgh. Why should 
not all the commissary business, probate, 
and so on, be done in Edinburgh? There 
was no end to the concentration that might 
be carried out. He did not wish to say 
much upon so delicate a subject ; but there 
is a question of patronage. The Register 
House in Edinburgh had been used a little 
as an office of political reward. He did 
not wish to say anything invidious, but it 
was impossible to deny that, however ex- 
cellent and worthy a gentleman might be, 
if the charge of the Register House was 
to be made a matter of political reward, 
and if considerable patronage was to be 
attached to it, people in the country would 
look upon such an arrangement with consi- 
derable jealousy. The only weak point in 
the present system brought out by the Re- 
port was the confusion which arose be- 
tween the two registers. The noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Scott) seems to think that the 
inconvenience was very formidable for the 
registers to be in one county and the writs 
in two counties ; but when a proprietor 
had a large estate which extended into 
two counties, the inconvenience of register- 
ing in these two counties was in reality 
exceedingly small. But the great argu- 
ment against the Bill, and one which he 
thought of more weight than all the rest, 
was that the evidence showed that the 
public were satisfied with and use freely the 
present system. If 15,000 writs are an- 
nually registered, and if out of these only 
3,000 are registered in Edinburgh, it being 
equally open to proprietors to register 
there as in the counties, that was a con- 
clusive proof that the public had decided 
in favour of local registers as more conve- 
nient and best. There was only one point 
more to which he wished to refer. The hon. 
Member for Argyleshire said that this was 
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not a matter for a Select Committee ; but 
it was impossible to have a matter of 
a@ more abstruse and technical character, 
and one which in its details was more 
fit to be considered by a Committee up- 
stairs. The subject had never yet been 
examined properly—even the Royal Com- 
mission had not examined the regis- 
ter, and reported their condition, and it 
was clear from the animus that pervaded 
their Report, that if they had discovered 
anything unfavourable they would have ex- 
posed—but there was nothing of the kind 
in their Report, and therefore it was to be 
presumed that there was nothing to ex- 
pose. He submitted that this was not a 
ease for legislation at all—that no case 
had been made out—and that, at least, 
there ought to be more inquiry before 
disturbing the present system—that no 
public hardship had been proved, or any 
grievance substantiated; and he trusted 
the House will not permit this measure 
to be forced through by the Government, 
when it was not only not required, but 
viewed with jealousy and dislike by the 
people of Scotland. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, that he had 
had the honour to present a petition from 
Aberdeen of exactly a contrary nature 
from that presented by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Colonel Sykes). He (Mr. 
Crum-Ewing) supported the Bill because 
it would get rid, at a marvellously small 
cost, of a large and expensive staff; 
secondly, it would be the means of pre- 
serving greater uniformity; thirdly, it 
would give greater facilities for examin- 
ing the writs by having them all at one 
place, and ata less trouble and expense 
than having, as now, to go through the 
various counties; and, fourthly they would 
be placed in a fire-proof building, and thus 
be more secure from accidents. He thought 
the measure one of great improvement. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: I hoped, 
after the full discussion that had been 
had, they should be allowed to go to a divi- 
sion that night. He would only address 
the House upon the question whether this 
Bill ought to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He contended that it was alto- 
gether an unsuitable question for such a 
reference, because it essentially related to 
the law of Scotland, and did not depend 
upon evidence to be taken. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the Members for 
Scotland would have been inclined to have 
left it to be decided by those legal autho- 
rities best qualified to form an opinion. 
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These authorities were all on one side, 
There was no difference of opinion amongst 
the best and first jurists in Scotland that 
this was a most desirable measure. The 
Faculty of Advocates were unanimous, as 
indeed were most of the persons interested 
in business of this nature. His predecessor 
in office unquestionably intended to legis- 
late in this sense. All professional and 
scientific opinion was in favour of the Bill, 
but there was another interest to be con- 
sidered—that of the public. He did not 
want to exaggerate too much the effects of 
it, but this House ought not to let private 
interest—the interest of those local prac- 
titioners whose business might be affected 
—to stand in the way Of a great general 
reform. The hon. Member for Argyle- 
shire (Sir James Fergusson) said we had 
called a meeting of Scotch Members, and 
were now pressing this Bill against the 
wish of that meeting; but every one who 
heard the able speech, on that occasion, 
by his learned Friend the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, must have been convinced of tle 
utility and advantage of the measure, 
Now, he (the Lord Advocate) had made 
it his business to ascertain whether the 
Members for Scotland were in favour of 
this measure or against it; and when 
they divided it would be found that, not 
only on that side of the House, but on the 
other, they were in favour of it in the 
proportion of at least two to one, so that it 
was impossible to say they were pressing 
this Bill against the sense of the Scotch 
Members. And although the Bill more 
immediately affects the counties, the main 
opposition comes from Members for the 
burghs. The burgh registers were not 
touched by this Bill. Take any loca- 
lity, and it would be found that the ad- 
vantages would greatly outweigh any in- 
jury that may be occasioned. There 
was evidence enough on that point from 
men of great ability and position, and 
a Select Committee was wholly unne- 
cessary except for the purpose of shelving 
the Bill for this Session, which is the 
object of its opposers in talking of a Se- 
lect Committee. Very exaggerated ideas 
seemed to be entertained as to the transfer 
of business from the county to Edinburgh. 
The hon. Member admitted that many gen- 
tlemen of large property had agents already 
at Edinburgh ; and agents in many cases 
must be employed now by others. Suppose 
a person at Aberdeen had money to lend 
at Glasgow, he would now, as his first step, 
send to Edinburgh to search the records, 
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and he would employ an agent. The mort- 
gage deed would be prepared in Glasgow; 
and then would come the question, where 
it should be recorded. According to the 
present system, it would be at Aberdeen; 
according to the Bill, at Edinburgh. What 
advantage would it be to the lender to re- 
cord it at Aberdeen? None whatever. The 
fears of the hon. Members as to centraliza- 
tion were equally chimerical. The only 
difference in what he proposed and that 
which now took place was this:—Now, 
entries were made in the books at various 
places, and at the end of the year these 
books were sent to Edinburgh; and he pro- 
posed instead that the writing should be 
done at Edinburgh at once, and thus be of 
immediate use for reference and getting 
rid of the double search, which all parties 
admitted to be bad. The burghs were 
anxious not to be touched; they were 
anxious to have a register of their own, 
and the persons who opposed this measure 
are the persons who were connected with 
the burghs. It was alleged that the regis- 
tration in burghs formed a separate and 
distinct system, involving no doubt many 
important interests, and standing upon a 
wholly separate footing, regulated by dif- 
ferent rules, under different superinten- 
dence, and to a certain extent dealing with 
matters of a different nature. The burgh 
registries were not under the Lord Clerk 
Register, and never had been; they were 
not established by the same statute as 
established the county registries, and they 
dealt with tenures of a very different de- 
scription. They might, therefore, very pro- 
perly be left to district registries. Whether 
they should be brought to Edinburgh or 
left in the localities was another matter. 
These were the views on which he thought 
that House ought not to accede to the Mo- 
tion of my hon. and learned Friend to send 
the Bill to a Select Committee. Into the 
merits of the Bill introduced by his hon. 
and learned Friend he now proposed to 
enter. It would be easy to show that, as 
under the existing law, so under the pro- 
position of his hon. and learned Friend the 
expense would be very great. His hon. 
and learned Friend said that the expenses 
of deeds might be reduced by the Lord 
Advocate, but he must be aware that the 
Court would long ago have been moved in 
that matter but for the opposition which 
the proposition received from those who 
were chiefly concerned, Then, again, his 
hon. Friend raised some phantom of official 
patronage, and he intimated that persons 
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would be appointed, not only to the office 
of Lord Clerk Register, but to other offices, 
because they might happen to be of the 
political creed of those who happened to 
be in power. He (the Lord Advocate) en- 
tirely repudiated such an insinuation as 
that. His hon. Friend says this will in- 
crease the patronage of the Crown. Does 
it not, on the contrary, abolish nineteen 
most lucrative offices at present in the pa- 
tronage of the Crown? And what does 
it substitute? Why, a few clerkships of 
£300 or £400 a year, which may be in 
the gift of the Lord Clerk Register and 
the Treasury. And what did the hon. and 
learned Member for Greenock propose ? 
Why, not only to keep up the nineteen 
offices at present existing, involving an ex- 
penditure which amounts altogether to a 
very considerable sum, but to add on to 
the country registries now existing an esta- 
blishment which increases those nineteen 
offices to thirty. There was no ground 
whatever for delay, and he trusted the 
House would at once go into Committee. 
Mr. AYTOUN said, he had no inten- 
tion to enter into any discussion of the 
merits of this question, for in his opi- 
nion only a lawyer could properly dis- 
cuss it; but he desired to make one 
or two remarks on the doctrine which 
the learned Lord Advocate had laid down 
in the speech, because he thought it one 
of the most extraordinary doctrines which 
a person in his position could lay down. 
The learned Lord appealed to the House 
not to send his Bill before a Select Com- 
mittee, not on the ground that it was so 
late in the Session that to do so would 
have the effect of putting off the Bill alto- 
gether, but because he says it was not a 
question that ought to be investigated 
by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, but one which ought to be de- 
termined by authority. Now he (Mr. 
Aytoun) was always under the apprehen- 
sion that the only authority which ought 
to determine anything in that House was 
the authority of reason and conviction in 
the minds of Members, and least of all 
did he expect to hear ‘‘ authority ’’ quoted, 
not by a Whig Minister—for he was afraid 
that a Whig Minister might rather like 
the term ‘‘authority’’ than otherwise— 
but by a Liberal Mivister. He would 
surely have thought that a Liberal Minister 
would have desired the question to be 
settled by facts and reason. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the opposition to 
the Bill was an opposition which is got up 
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entirely by pressure brought to bear upon | The effect of that was thatthis was a matter 
Members by political agents. Now, he! with which the House of Commons has 
(Mr. Aytoun) had the honour to represent a | nothing to do, but must follow the course 
district of Scotch burghs which had no} which the Lord Advocate and his authori- 
interest whatever in the matter, and cer- } ties tell it to take ; or, in other words, the 
tainly no pressure had been brought to | learned Lord says to us, ‘‘ Shut your eyes, 
bear upon him. He believed that it would | open your mouths, and see what a Whig 
be quite as much for the benefit of these | Minister will send you.”” No doubt, the 
burghs that the registers should be trans- | learned Lord and his friends were honestly 
ferred to Edinburgh as that it should be | convinced that the scheme they proposed 
retained in the county town of Cupar. He} is the best. The learned Lord himself, 
was not opposed to the Bill, but he said he | his Commissioners, and every one else who 
was not acquainted with the facts, and | had examined the question, admitted that 
therefore he was unable to form a judg-| the system of the registration of land 
ment upon them; and on that ground he/| rights in Scotland, viewed as a whole, 
said that he was justified in asking that | was the most complete and practically 
the Bill should be referred to a Select | useful system which had yet been devised 
Committee, by means of whose labours he|in any country. They ought, therefore, 
might be made acquainted with those facts | to be on their guard, not unnecessarily to 
of which he was now ignorant. He had | disturb that which was on the whole work- 
no wish whatever that the Bill should be | ing well, nor listen too readily to those who 
thrown out; and he assured the hon. and | recommended changes, which, although 
learned Gentleman that if he had the | apparently more consonant with theoretical 
honour of a seat in that House in the new | perfection, might be difficult to reconcile 
Parliament, when the measure was brought | with the peculiarities of our existing forms 
forward again, and if the House should of conveyancing, and with long established 
determine to go into Committee upon it, | professional habits and usages. With 
he would offer no factious opposition to respect to the advantages resulting from 
its passing. He had no personal feeling | the saving of expenditure under the Bill, 
against the Bill. On the contrary, as far | although there was a certain- saving of ex- 
as his information goes, he must say that | pense, the present expenses might be very 
the knowledge he had obtained was favour- | properly diminished without altering the 
able than otherwise to the measure of the | present system a tittle. At any rate, com- 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but, at the | paring the expense of conveyancing in 
same time, he did think that resolutely; Scotland with the same expense in 
to refuse all inquiry had the effect of| England, it would be found that in 
raising a feeling in the minds of the people | Scotland it was not one-third of what 
of Scotland which it would be most de-|it was in England. He quite admitted 
sirable to avoid. that, if no system already existed in 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the course | Scotland, the one proposed might be 
which had been pursued illustrated the! good one. If there were a tabula rasa of 
truth of the old adage, ‘‘ The more haste the | the Scotch system, then there could be no 
less speed.” If the learned Lord Advocate | objection to the proposition of the Lord 
had given the Scotch Members the inquiry | Advocate ; but he could not see the ad- 
they demanded, and to which they were | vantage of changing a system that had 
entitled, he would probably now have been | been in operation and had worked well for 
passing the Bill with certain amendments. | two centuries and a half, unless it clearly 
At all events, he would have got it through | be shown that the advantages gained would 
this House far more easily than he was/ counterbalance the inconveniences of 4 
likely to do by withholding it. As to the | change of system. 
eee of authority—which as a guide to The hon, and learned Member was 
egislation was one of the most astonish- , 
ing doctrines that could be heard at the | Proceeding to show that as Sar 05 enpenee 
s : j d that might be reduced 
present day—who was to decide between | “2* Concerne ay.  § 
without making the slightest alteration in 


the conflicting authorities? The learned 4 ; 
Lord Advocate said that this was not a| tte present system—when it being Four 
of the clock, 


question for us to decide—that, being of a 
technical legal character, it must be de- 
eided by eminent lawyers, and that the 
highest legal authority was on his side. 


Mr. Aytoun 





Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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THE CANADIAN DELEGATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether there is any foundation for 
a statement which has appeared in the 
Owl newspaper to the effect that a perfect 
understanding has been arrived at between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Ca- 
nadian Delegates ; and, if so, when he will 
be prepared to acquaint the House with 
the precise terms of the arrangement ? 

Mr. CARDWELL : Sir, the conferences 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Ministers from Canada have not yet 
been brought to a close, but I hope very 
soon to be able to report the result of those 
conferences to the House. 


CHINA—DISMISSAL OF PRINCE KUNG. 
QUESTION, 


Cotonet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information has been 
received of the dismissal of Prince Kung 
from his office of President of the Board 
of Foreign Affairs at Pekin, and who has 
been appointed his successor; and whe- 
ther official Reports have been received 
from the diplomatic and consular authori- 
ties in China of the progress of insurrection 
in several provinces as affecting the Export 
and Import Trade of the Country ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am happy to 
inform my hon. and gallant Friend that 
Prince Kung has been appointed his own 
successor. We have received a telegram 
at the Foreign Office from Pekin to the 
effect that he has been re-instated with 
all his dignities, and is again Prime Mi- 
nister. We have no official Reports with 
regard to British trade, but on the whole 
the accounts are very favourable, with 
the exception of those places occupied by 
marauders. There is every prospect of 
the trade increasing. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
this House at its rising will adjourn till 
Thursday next. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The University 
of London, whose claims I have been 
asked to lay before the House this even- 
ing, stands in a totally different relation 
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to the Government of this country from 
that of the great majority of our educa- 
tional institutions. It is almost a depart- 
ment of the Government. I[ts Chancellor, 
and three-fourths of its Senate, are directly 
nominated by the Crown ; the regulations 
made by the Senate mnst obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Home Secretary before they 
can become operative, and its accounts are 
regularly passed by the Audit Office, like 
those of any other branch of the public 
service. By its connection with the Go- 
vernment, it is obviously cut off from any 
resources which are open to other institu- 
tions, and it is not unreasonable that, 
since it suffers the drawbacks, it should 
also claim the compensating advantages of 
its semi-dependent position. There was a 
time when its name was a watchword of 
party, but that stage of its history has 
long passed by, and one would no more 
expect now-a-days to hear of any party 
opposition to its pretensions than to those 
of the Board of Customs. Indeed, I shall 
be perfectly satisfied if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works tells us this evening that the pre- 
sent Government is prepared to do as 
much for the University as I have reason 
to believe the Government of Lord Derby 
was prepared to do when it was last in 
power. In order that I may make quite clear 
the exact relations of the University of 
London to the Legislature of the country, 
I may be allowed, in two or three sen- 
tences, to recall its history to the minds 
of hon. Members. In the year 1825, a 
number of gentlemen, dissatisfied with the 
attitude which the old universities assumed 
towards their dissenting fellow-countrymen, 
united together and raised a fund of about 
£160,000, which was chiefly spent in 
erecting a large building in Gower Street. 
The idea of those gentlemen was to call 
into existence an institution which should 
mutatis mutandis resemble one of our 
Scotch universities. In due time they 
applied for a charter, and the question 
whether a charter should or should not be 


granted to them was, from 1830 to 1835, 
matter of constant and somewhat acrimo- 


nious dispute. At length, on the 25th of 
March, 1835, the House of Commons, by 
a very large majority, resolved to address 
the Crown to give them a charter. To 
that address a gracious answer was re- 
turned, and the question was considered 
settled. Meanwhile, however, the Liberal 
Government, which succeeded the short- 
lived administration of Sir Robert Peel, 
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saw their way to doing more to meet the 
views of the persons who had erected the 
building in Gower Street than those per- 
sons had originally ventured to hope, and 
determined to create an institution of wider 
scope and higher pretensions, for which 
they borrowed the name of the University 
of London, while the institution in Gower 
Street retired into the background, and 
continued its useful Jabours under the name 
of University College. The University of 
London, as constituted by its charter in 
the last reign, and as re-constituted by 
two charters in the present reign, is an 
examining body, which confers degrees, 
honours, and prizes upon those who satisfy 
the requirements of its examiners, but 
which undertakes only to test the results 
of instruction, not to give instruction itself. 
It will be obvious, therefore, that when it 
asks for a building it does not contemplate 
so large an expenditure as would be neces- 
sary if, in addition to the facilities which 
it desires for examining candidates, it also 
asked for lecture rooms, professors’ houses, 
and all the other apparatus of teaching. 
The correspondence of the authorities of 
the new University with the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, 
led them to believe that the Government 
would, at no distant date, provide them 
with a suitable building, and they imme- 
diately entered upon the discharge of their 
duties, occupying for that purpose some 
rooms at Somerset House. That was the 
day of small things, and the accommoda- 
tion was sufficient for the moderate scale 
of their first operations. In a few years, 
however, even that limited accommodation 
was curtailed, for some of their rooms had 
to be given up to the School of Design. 
From that day to this, for something like 
twenty years, the University has been 
wandering from one public building to 
another, indebted for the use of a hall 
now to the Royal Society, now to Univer- 
sity College, and now to King’s College, 
and carrying on its examinations as it best 
could, sometimes at Exeter Hall, some- 
times in the Thatched House Tavern, and 
sometimes, strange to say, even in Willis’ 
Rooms, where the solution of mathemati- 
cal problems has before now been agreeably 
diversified by the rehearsals for a concert 
going on within earshot. At the present 
moment things are indeed altered, but not 
much mended. The University is now located 
in a eorner of Burlington House, but the 
accommodation which it finds there is not 
nearly sufficient, and at any moment it is 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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liable to be turned out, and again sent 
forth as a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Therulers of the University sup- 
plement their wretched accommodation by 
all kinds of devices ; for example, they 
use for their matriculation examination a 
shed which has been erected by the Volun- 
teers in Burlington Gardens. Do what 
they will, however, the constantly increas- 
ing number of candidates who present 
themselves for examination threatens ere 
long to be too much for them, and to set 
their devices at defiance; for, whereas in 
the year 1838 they had only twenty-three 
candidates to examine, they had in the 
year 1863 no less than 1,020. It cannot 
be said this is a creditable state of 
things, and the senate has been for many 
years entreating successive Governments 
to do something for it, nor has any Go- 
vernment, so far as I am aware, failed to 
admit that its case calls for serious atten- 
tion. The demands of the University 
authorities are not excessive. They want 
what is necessary to transact their business, 
and nothing more. For this purpose it is 
calculated that they must have a series of 
examination rooms, capable of accommoda- 
ting not less than 400 candidates, They 
must have a collection of typical speci- 
mens, from which the numerous objects 
which are placed before the candidates in 
their scientific examinations may be se- 
lected. They must have a respectable 
library for examination purposes—they 
must have a hall in which convocation may 
meet from time to time to perform its ne- 
cessary duties ; and they must have proper 
accommodation for the senate—these are 
the essential features of the building that 
ought to be provided. That building ought 
to be central, because many of the mem- 
bers of the senate are men in public or 
professional life, with very little leisure, 
and on whose time it is not desirable to 
make greater calls than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Taking its stand as it does, upon 
its usefulness, the University is content to 
say little about its right to have a building 
which shall not only be suitable but digni- 
fied. It is confident that it may safely leave 
the House and the Government to take 
care that no injustice is done to it in this 
particular. All that it wishes is that Par- 
liament should be correctly informed as to 
its present position—a position of which 
it may well be proud—as the following 
facts will show :—the University of London 
numbered about 1,600 graduates. Its 
senate consists for the most part of very 
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distinguished men. The Lord President 
of the Council is its Chancellor, and one of 
the greatest of English historians (Mr. 
Grote) its Vice Chancellor. Its matricu- 
lation examination corresponds to examina- 
tions passed at Oxford and Cambridge 
after several forms of residence. Its or- 
dinary B.A. degree implies very much 
greater mental cultivation than is neces- 
sarily implied by a simple B.A. at the older 
universities, and its examinations for ho- 
nours take also a very respectable rank. Its 
examiners are men of the greatest eminence. 
It gives degrees in every faculty except 
theology. Its medical degrees are very 
highly considered ; and it confers several 
degrees which are not conferred at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Such is the degree of 
M.S., Master in Surgery, and such is the 
new degree which it has just created, that 
of Doctor in Letters—one calculated, I 
eannot help thinking, to meet a want, and 
to be of great use. An institution which 


has done so much in about thirty years, 
may well claim to shed some honour 
upon the Government and the Parliament 
which has fostered it, and from which | 
Government and Parliament it receives! 
only 





the modest allowance of about | 
£5,500 a year. And remember that this | 
sum of £5,500 a year is not given to| 
enable the University of London to com- 
pete with other institutions ; nay, the Uni- 
versityof London is little more than a chan- 
nel by which the sum of £5,500 a year is | 
distributed to English, Seoteh, Irish, and | 
Colonial Institutions, whose students may 
desire to have the results of their education 
tested by a perfectly impartial tribunal. It 
has no local connection with the metropolis. 
University College and King’s College 
have no closer relations to it than Galway | 
or Aberdeen, and a student at Galway or | 
Aberdeen has now no privileges in con- | 
nection with it over a student who, without 
going to any school or university, may 
have prepared himself for its examinations | 
in the remotest of our colonies. It would ' 
be a mistake to describe it even as a na-. 
tional institution. It is an Imperial insti- 
tution, taking no heed of birth-place, of 
creed, or of colour, but absolutely open to | 
every subject of Her Majesty who chooses | 
to offer himself for examination, and to 
pay a trifling fee. An institution which | 
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may call its own. Its authorities do not 
doubt that, if they once had such a build- 
ing, they would be able enormously to 
extend the area of their exertions, and 
that whereas now more than a thousand 
candidates present themselves for exami- 
nation in a year, they may have before 
another period of thirty years has passed 
away, as many as 3,000 students from all 
parts of the Empire coming to have the 
results of many different systems of educa- 
tion tested at this great central institution, 
or arranging, as has been done lately in 
the case of the Mauritius, to have them- 
selves examined under the authority of 
the University of London, in the places 
where they reside. Till the University of 
London has such a building as I suggest, 
it will never have a fair opportunity of 
putting itself before the public; and if 
there were any way of testing the truth 
of what I say, I would be content to stake 
my whole case in favour of its having a build- 
ing upon the assertion that at least a third 
of the Members of the existing House of 
Commons have either no definite idea as 
to what the University of London is, or 
else identify it with that exceedingly re- 
spectable institution in Gower street, to 
which I have already referred. If this be 
true, or if it at all approaches to being 
true, it will be generally admitted that a 
commodious, central, and dignified build- 
ing for the reception of the University 
would be its best advertisement, and on 
the ground of mere utility I am content to 
rest its claims, hoping that the right hon. 
Gentleman may consent to do justice to 
them, and thereby gain credit for the 
administration of which he forms a part. 
Mr. COWPER said, his hon. Friend 
had not at all over-stated the claims of the 
London University to the favour and sup- 
port of that House. He fully concurred 
in what the hon. Gentleman had said of 
the great usefulness of the University and 
the great benefits it had conferred upon 
the education of the country. Any one 
who knew anything of the subject must be 
aware that the examinations provided by 
the University had been a great means of 
improving the education which was given 
in a large number of the educational in- 
stitutions both in this country and in the 
colonies. The degrees given by the Uni- 


does so much for the State, and receives so| versity were held in high esteem, more 
little from it, may well ask to meet with | especially those in the branches of medi- 
some consideration ; and, after wandering | cal and physical science. There was no 
in the wilderness for a whole generation, | question, therefore, that the London Uni- 
to be at length placed ina building which it versity ought to receive all the support 
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and encouragement in its useful labours 
that could be fairly and properly given by 
the Government and the House. He 
thought it was unfortunate when the 
charter was granted thirty years ago, that 
no permanent provision was made for its 
accommodation. It was for many years 
lodged in a very imperfect and inconve- 
nient manner; but since then the Univer- 
sity, having had the use of a portion of 
Burlington House, the complaints pre- 
viously made of want of space had not 
been repeated until lately. The space it 
then had had now become inadequate for 
its purpose, and the subject of providing 
additional accommodation had been under 
the consideration of the Government for 
some time past. It was the wish of those 
who represented the University that it 
should remain where it now was, and it 
was generally agreed that Burlington 
House was as convenient a place as any 
that could be found for the purpose. For- 
tunately, too, there was then a consider- 
able space unappropriated which might 
very well be devoted to this purpose. 
There were two ways in which the accom- 
modation might be provided, and the 
choice between those alternatives had 
probably been the reason why a more 


Army— Ordnance 


early decision had not been come to on 


the subject. On the one hand the Uni- 
versity might remain in the apartments, 
and halls, and rooms which were at pre- 
sent appropriated to it, and such additions 
made to the premises as might be neces- 
sary for its work. It would not be difficult 
to add one or two examination halls and 
some other rooms to the present building. 
On the other hand, some of the friends 
of the University maintained that what 
was required was a new, distinct, and se- 
parate building, which might be known by 
all the world as a building to which the 
name of ‘* The London University’ was 
attached, and they thought that such a 
building would, as his hon. Friend said, act 
as an advertisement, and would make known 
to all passers by that the London Univer- 
sity was a tangible and visible institution. 
He thought there was considerable doubt 
whether the expenditure required for the 
erection of a really handsome, imposing, and 
dignified building, especially appropriate 
for the purposes of a University, would 
be commensurate with the advantages to 
be thereby attained, and whether, after 
all, the London University was not mainly 
known by its actual educational work in 
connection with educational institutions. 


Mr. Cowper 
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These were matters that required great 
consideration, and in regard to which so 
rapid a decision could not be come to as if 
the claims of the institution were of a 
more restricted character. He could, how. 
ever, assure his hon. Friend that the mat- 
ter had not been lost sight of by the Go- 
vernment. There was every disposition 
to provide the University with suitable 
and adequate accommodation for carrying 
on the valuable work in which it was 
engaged. At present, probably, the addi- 
tion of one examination hall and a waiting 
room for candidates was all that was ab- 
solutely necessary ; but he admitted that 
if the matter was to be dealt with they 
must not be content to look at the im- 
mediate wants of the University, but must 
remember that it was a growing institu- 
tion. The number of persons who were 
anxious to take degrees were always in- 
creasing, and he was glad to see that the 
Council of the University were always 
ready to extend their operations whenever 
they found that any branches of scientific 
knowledge required that more attention 
should be paid to them, and that greater 
facilities should be afforded for their culti- 
vation. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE SELECT COMMITTEE 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE, in calling attention 
to the proceedings of the Ordnance Select 
Committee, said, that when on a former oc- 
casion he had thought it his duty to direct 
the attention of Parliament to what he con-. 
sidered the mismanagement of Ordnance 
Department, he then stated that the Ord- 
nance Department had been unable during 
the last five years to furnish the Admiralty 
with sufficient guns for naval purposes ; 
that a vast and extravagant expenditure 
had occurred without any adequate result ; 
and that the Department was administered 
by a committee of officers, who were prac- 
tically without responsibility, and who had 
very anomalous duties to perform; he 
stated that they were called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the inventions and 
manufactures of other persons, whilst they 
themselves had become rival manufacturers 
and inventors, carrying on their experi- 
ments and transactions at the expense of 
the country. These statements were at 
the time denied by the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for War, and he was also 
surprised to hear a very emphatic denial 
from his right hon. Friend the hon, and 
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gallant Member for Huntingdon. He, 
therefore, felt, under the circumstances, 
that it was his duty not only to state but 
to show that not only was the statement 
he then made perfectly correct, but that 
the evils that existed, if continued, must 
prove injurious to the public service. The 
Ordnance Select Committee was appointed 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Huntingdon when he was Secretary of 
State for War, the previous Ordnance Se- 
lect Committee having been dissolved upon 
the ground that some of its Members had 
become inventors; and his right hon. and 
gallant Friend stated, before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House, that when he ap- 
pointed the Ordnance Select Committee he 
had no intention that they should become 
inventors. He (Mr. H. Baillie) did not 
know what might have been the under- 
standing at that time, but this he did know, 
that his right hon. Friend had not left 
office many months before the Ordnance 
Select Committee commenced their career 
as inventors, and he would show that the 
President and Vice President of that Com- 
mittee had become inventors, and that their 
inventions were submitted to the Commit- 
tee over which they were called upon to 
preside. The President of the Select 


Committee es by General Peel was 


Colonel, now General, St. George, and the 
Vice President was Captain Wiseman, 
R.N. He found, from the evidence pub- 
lished by the Select Committee of 1863, 
that a table was put in of various inven- 
tions undertaken by inventors for the pur- 
pose of strengthening cast iron cannon, 80 
as to convert them into rifle cannon. And 
among the inventions he found in 1860, 
a few months after General Peel had left 
office, two 32-pounders, cast iron, smooth- 
bore, slightly tapering from trunnions to 
breech, on a plan proposed by General St. 
George, C.B., and bored up to 68-pounders; 
but the experiments failed, the gun having 
burst after sixty-seven rounds. He found 
again that two 32-pounders, cast iron 
blocks, were treated in the same manner 
and submitted to a trial, and that they also 
burst after sixty-eight rounds; so that 
here they had the President of the Com- 
mittee submitting his invention in cast iron 
guns to the Committee over which he was 
called upon to preside. Then he found 
that Captain Wiseman, Vice President of 
the Committee, submitted an invention for 
& new gun-carriage for ships, which re- 
ceived the seal of the Committee ; so that 
the gun-carriage was actually received into 
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the service. One hundred and fifty of them 
were constructed at Woolwich, and they 
were tried on board the Excellent and 
failed. He now came to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the present time, Captain Heath, 
R.N. He, he found, was the inventor of 
a magnum shell with a large bursting 
charge. The shell was tried on 3rd No- 
vember, 1864; and one shell turned over 
at a distance of 434 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun, and the remainder were un- 
steady, and the experiment was regarded 
as a failure. Now, he did not blame those 
officers for trying their experiments at the 
public expense. It was quite natural they 
should do so if they were permitted ; be- 
cause, if they succeeded, they gained all 
the honour and glory of the trial, while if 
they failed the expense was borne by the 
country. It was not, however, only as in- 
dividuals that the Committee were inven- 
tors. The Committee itself had invented 
a gun which was brought forward as the 
gun of the Ordnance Select Committee. 
The public had heard very little of it—it 
was proved, but had been heard of no more 
—but he had been curious enough to ex- 
amine into the matter. He had procured 
a description of the gun from an artillery 
officer of high rank. That description was 
as follows :— 


“The Select Committee gun weighs 82 cwt. 
1 qr. ; length, 9 5-12 ; calibre, 7-1 in. ; spiral not 
known ; grooves, 15, 0°73 in. wide by 0°56 in. deep; 
charge, 16lb. ; shell, a compound of steel, cast 
iron, and lead ; body cylindrical, of cast iron, in- 
closing a steel core ; head, hemispherical, false ; 
lead outside all ; bottom of shell secured with a 
wooden sabot like Bashley Britten’s. Altogether, 
it appears to combine the worst properties of 
many inventors’ shells without their correspond- 
ing advantages, It produced no effect on the 
target.” 


He would presently refer to another gun 
which had been produced by the Committee; 
but before he entered into what they were 
about at the present moment, it would be 
necessary that he should advert to the pre- 
sent state of our naval armaments, which, 
he regretted to find, were in a more uncer- 
tain and doubtful condition than they were 
when he last addressed the House on the 
subject a few months since. Now, what 
were the modern guns which they possessed 
at the present time? They knew that 
they possessed 1,000 of those fine-groove 
breech-loading guns commonly called the 
Armstrong 110-pounders ; but these guns, 
they were lately given to understand, were 
not deemed suitable for naval purposes, 
and were to be superseded by a new 64- 
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pounder shunt gun. It was perfectly true 
that at the commencement of the present 
year these new 64-pounder shunt guns 
were sent on board the ships of Her Majes- 
ty’s fleet ; but they now heard that these 
guns in their turn (150 only of them having 
been completed) were to be superseded by 
a new gun, to be called the Woolwich gun 
—a gun totally different in principle from 
either of the others, and admitted to be so 
far imperfect that the depth and width of 
the grooves of the rifling, or the gaining, 
or even the twist, had not yet been decided 
upon. With reference to the introduction 
of the shunt gun into the service and its 
discontinuance, he found the following re- 
marks in The Mechanics’ Magazine, and, 
from the information he had received, he 
believed it to be perfeetly correct. The 
statement was to the following effect :— 


“The shunt gun has been definitively aban- 
doned, and no large guns will for the future be 
rifled on that principle. The 64-pounders which 
have so very recently been finished and issued to 
the Royal Navy have utterly failed on trial on 
board ship. The shot with the hollow head did 
not travel in a straight course, and were found to 
break up on impact, or even by a fall upon the 
ship’s deck. The intention now is to make a new 
shot, which is to be hollow in the rear. The 
shells from this naval 64-pounder have been found 
to burst prematurely in the gun, and in one gun 
on board the Excellent the rifling was entirely 
destroyed from this cause. A second gun was 
also seriously damaged by a similar premature 
explosion of the shell. The rifling of the French 
gun, which has a gaining twist, has been strongly 
recommended by the Ordnance Select Committee 
for naval guns, The Committee, however, state 
that it will be necessary to introduce sundry mo- 
difications, which it is now engaged in carrying 
out, previously to applying the system to the 
naval guns of 7,8, and 9-in, bore, weighing 64, 
8, and 124 tons respectively. The new gun, con- 
structed according to the Committee’s modifica- 
tions of the French rifling, is to be called the 
‘Woolwich’ gun. This, then, is the present posi- 
tion of matters in this respect, a position which 
speaks so plainly for itself as to render more than 
superfluous any comment on our part.” 


That state of things was, he thought, suffi- 
ciently alarming for the British taxpayer, 
even if regarded simply as a question of 
present money payment; but when it was 
borne in mind how great was the confusion 
which was thus being introduced into our 
armaments, it would, he thought, be con- 
sidered high time to inquire how such sud- 
den changes in the opinions of those to 
whom those important matters were in- 
trusted had been brought about. What, 
he would ask, was this Woolwich gun ? 
Who were its inventors? Hon. Members 


were all aware who invented the finely | 
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grooved breech-loader, and the shunt gun, 
the Whitworth, the Lancaster, and various 
others; but of the new Woolwich gun they 
absolutely knew nothing, except that it was 
recommended to the naval service by the 
Ordnance Select Committee to rival all 
others on this principle. They had no in- 
formation with respect to this gun except 
that it was put forward and recommended 
by that Committee which they had been 
told by the Government did not invent, 
and which the public believed to be sitting 
in calm and unbiassed judgment upon the 
inventions and systems recommended by 
others. Now, everybody knew how fond 
inventors were of their own productions, 
and it would, he was sure, be admitted 
that they were the last persons to be relied 
upon for a fair opinion upon the works of 
their own brain. But that did not appear 
to be the view taken of the subject by the 
Government, for they seemed to think that 
inventors must naturally be the best judges 
of their own inventions. He would, with 
the permission of the House, give an ex- 
ample of the injustice to which the system 
which prevailed naturally led, and of the 
evils which must result from it should it be 
continued. For the last twelve months it 
appeared that the Admiralty had been very 
urgent in their demands on the Ordnance 
Select Committee to be furnished with a 
gun rifled upon the most approved prin- 
ciples for the naval service. The Ordnance 
Committee were, unfortunately, all abroad, 
and could not make up their own minds 
as to which system was the best. They 
had many systems before them, but they 
could not come to any definite decision as 
to which it was most desirable to choose. 
At last, being strongly pressed by the Ad- 
miralty, they determined to have a com- 
petition between the different guns under 
their consideration, and of that competition 
he held in his hand the printed programme. 
From that programme he found the trial 
was to be one between four guns rifled on 
four different principles. They were to 
be 74 tons weight, 7-in. calibre, wrought- 
iron guns, which were of the size some- 
times called 120-pounders, and were to be 
fired with five different projectiles. The 
guns consisted of the Scott gun, the Lan- 
easter gun, the Bashley Britten gun, and 
the early pattern French gun. The Bash- 
ley Britten gun was soon withdrawn from 
the contest, because it was found to be 
incapable of standing the heavy charge of 
25lb. Subsequently the shunt gun was 
introduced ; and the competition com- 
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menced and was carried up to a certain 
point, when it was suddenly stopped—no 
one knew why or wherefore. Up to that 
point Captain Scott’s was the winning 
gun. It appeared, however, some of the 
Committee thought they saw that by 
uniting the principles of two of the sys- 
tems under trial they might produce a gun 
of their own which would suit their pur- 
pose. They accordingly had a gun con- 
structed adopting in its construction two 
of the principles of the guns brought under 
their notice. That was the second pro- 
duction of a Committee which the House 
was told did not invent, but which was not, 
at the same time, above adopting the in- 
ventions of others and bringing them for- 
ward as their own. A few hasty and very 
imperfect experiments were made with the 
new gun, but no official report had been 
made with respect to it. An account, 
however, of the competition was given in 
The Engineer newspaper, which was the 
ablest paper in the world on such a sub- 
ject. From that account he would read 
the following extract :— 


“Tn our last week’s impression we gave a table 
of the ranges of the 7-in. competitive guns, sup- 
plied by the President of the Ordnance Select 
Committee. These ranges were the most favour- 
able for the French gun, its shot having been 
fired with only 20lb. charges, which their zine 
studs could withstand, but when the full powder 
charge of 25lb. was used the studs were partially 
sheared off, and the shot, consequently, had a very 
erratic flight. The loading of the French gun 
was likewise difficult—so much so that the Com- 
mittee cut off the rear stud to facilitate the opera- 
tion, which had, however, the effect of making 
the shooting still more inaccurate, and they then 
reduced the size of the buttons. It was at this 
period that the special correspondent of the 
Standard, who had been favoured with the ranges, 
&c., of the 7-in. competitive guns, reported that 
the French gun was virtually hors de combat, and 
the contest now laid between the Scott and Lan- 
easter guns. At this point of the competition, 
when the victory seemed to be secured to the 
former gun, from its superior facility of loading 
and its great advantage in round ball firing, the 
Committee again,interposed, and this time entirely 
broke through the rules of their own printed pro- 
gramme, introducing, as they themselves state, a 
complete alteration in the ‘arrangement of the 
studs’—-‘ the metal was changed from zinc to gun- 
metal, the smaller stud was placed in front, and 
the larger one behind ; both were attached in a 

mt manner.’ Had the inventive faculty of 
the Committee stopped here this change would 
still have been a clear breach of faith ; but, having 
once commenced to make alterations, they now 
went much further, and used the experience al- 
ready obtained from Commander Scott’s well- 
known plan of loading and centring, and applied 
it to their new projectiles for the French gun. 
This plan, so much commended in the work of Mr. 
A. Holley, U.S.A., consists in keeping the body 
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of the projectile clear of the bore of the gun, so 
that the shot readily loads upon a narrow bearing 
in the rifle groove, which is rounded to such a 
curve that the shot may rise up into the centre 
of the gun on the first pressure of the elastic 
fluid in firing.” 

If this statement were correct, it was ob- 
vious that the Committee had constructed 
their gun by adapting the system of Cap- 
tain Smith to the French gun. Was this 
fair or honourable to inventors? It was 
bad enough to steal a man’s purse; it was 
worse to steal the produce of his brains 
and to bring it before the world as your 
own. It was perfectly monstrous if this 
gun had emanated from the Ordnance 
Select Committee, or had been arranged 
under their superintendence, that they 
should be the judges of its value. That 
this Committee were not above the average 
of humanity was, he thought, proved by 
this startling fact— that although they 
had made a report on the accuracy of the 
shooting of this gun, under exceptional 
conditions as regarded actual warfare, they 
neglected to mention that this accuracy 
was accompanied by a rapid deterioration 
of the grooves of the gun, and that the 
gun was already, after the short trial to 
which it had been exposed, fissured or split 
in a very dangerous manner. That was 
a statement which the noble Lord might 
verify if he thought proper. He must, 
however, protest against this or any other 
gun being introduced into the service until 
it had received a fair trial before Judges 
who had not prematurely pronounced upon 
its merits. 

He would now turn to another subject 
—namely, the advice given by the Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of State for War, 
which, it was stated, the noble Lord had 
accepted, and which, if carried out, would 
be very costly to the country. The Ord- 
nance Select Committee had decided that 
the name of the 110Ilb. Armstrong gun 
should be changed, and that the gun should 
henceforth be called the 7-inch gun ; they 
recommended that the weight of the pro- 
jectile should be reduced from 110Ib. to 
90lb., and that the charge should be re- 
duced from 14lb. to 10Ib. Such a change 
involved the loss of all the existing pro- 
jectiles that had been purchased at an 
enormous cost—not only those in this 
country, but also those in the colonies, 
and the immense quantity in store in 
Woolwich. It was also stated that 60,000 
projectiles of the new pattern had been 
ordered. The House was probably not 
aware of the cost of one of these 
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110lb. projectiles. He did not pretend 
to fathom the mysteries of Woolwich 
accounts, but the charge made at Elswick 
was 25s. for each projectile. Assuming 
that they could be manufactured for con- 
siderably less at Woolwich, the cost of the 
charge would nevertheless be enormous. If 
the money were spent in new guns, the 
country would have something for its 
money; but here was a worthless gun 
rendered inefficient by the charge being 
reduced from 14lb. to 10lb. What would 
be the use of the Armstrong gun to the 
navy with this reduced powder and charge ? 
It might be useful for land service, but not 
for the navy. It was admitted that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was answerable 
for the guns supplied to the navy. Why 
did not the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) take the responsibility upon 
himself instead of thruwing it upon the 
Ordnance Select Committee? The noble 
Duke was well aware of the requirements 
of navy guns, which greatly differed from 
those used on land. There were three 


requirements for a naval gun—simplicity, 
facilities for loading, and the power of 
using round spherical projectiles in addi- 
tion to the projectile appropriate to the 


gun. They might have had a gun em- 
bracing all these requirements, but the 
proposal was not listened to by the Ord- 
nance Select Committee. The first Lord 
of the Admiralty was a man of ability and 
great experience—he had a knowledge of 
the subject, and he was surrounded by the 
ablest advisers at the Admiralty—men 
much more able than the members of the 
Ordnance Select Committee. Above all, 
the First Lord was unprejudiced. Why 
should not the Duke of Somerset take this 
question into his own hand, and decide upon 
the rifling as well as the description of gun 
required by the navy ? If he would do so, he 
(Mr. Baillie) felt persuaded that he would not 
only give satisfaction to the service, but 
also to the people of this country, who had 
so long and so patiently waited for the 
Ordnance Select Committee to make up 
their minds, when it was known that it 
was absolutely necessary that some good 
gun should be obtained. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he had taken 
the liberty a few weeks ago of asking the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for War 
whether the trial between the French gun 
and the shunt gun had been made under 
cireumstances favourable to a fair com- 
parison. The noble Lord replied that such 
questions were very inconvenient, and that 
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he (Mr. Peacocke) ought to take an early 
opportunity of stating what ground existed 
for any suspicion of unfairness on the part 
of the Ordnance Select Committee. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie) had relieved him 
from the necessity of going further into 
the matter; but he would now give the 
noble Lord precise reasons for believing 
that the comparison had not been fairly 
conducted. The shunt gun was placed on 
a fixed iron platform ; the French gun on 
an elastic if not rackety wooden one. The 
shunt gun was given at the muzzle just 
one-half the windage given to the French 
gun. Lastly, the bore of the shunt gun 
was tapered, while that of the French gun 
was cylindrical throughout its length. He 
thought that unless the noble Lord was 
prepared to controvert these statements 
the House would admit that he had been 
justified in asking the question of which 
the noble Lord had complained. The best 
proof of the fact that some of the members 
of the Ordnance Select Committee were 
inventors was one of their own rules, which 
set forth that members of the Committee 
should not sit upon their own inventions, 
This showed that a great departure had 
taken place from the principle upon which 
the Committee had been nominated, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, when he appointed the 
Committee, stated that one of the funda- 
mental principles of its action would be 
that no Member of the Committee should 
himself be an inventor. 


ARMY—MILITARY CHAPLAINS IN 
NEW ZEALAND.—QUESTION. 


CoLtoye. HERBERT, in rising to ask 
the Question of which he had given notice, 
said, that during the war in New Zealand 
the reinforcements of troops sent out 
brought up the total to 10,000 men. 
There was only one chaplain of the 
Church of England with them, and the 
Bishop of New Zealand volunteered the 
services of himself and several of his 
clergy. They performed that duty, it 
was needless to say, most efficiently. But 
as it was somewhat inconvenient, not to 
say derogatory, to these clergymen that 
they should be indebted for their food 
and the forage of their horses to the hos- 
pitality of officers, whenever they visited 
the camp, representations were addressed 
to the Secretary of State, who immediately 
sanctioned the issue of the pay and allow- 
ances attached to the office of acting mili- 
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tary chaplains. But, by an Order dated 
February, 1865, stated to have been issued 
in consequence of a letter from Lord de 
Grey, all these clergymen were turned off 
by General Cameron without a days’ no- 
tice. He trusted that this Order had 
arisen from a misconception of the instruc- 
tions conveyed in Earl de Grey’s second 
letter, since it was wholly opposed to the 
spirit of his former despatch. The House, 
he believed, would agree with him that 
our troops, scattered as they were, ought 
not to be left without the advantage of 
clerical superintendence, wherever this 
could be obtained ; and also that clergy- 
men giving their services to the army, 
ought not to be expected to act gratui- 
tously. He therefore begged to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther any instructions have been sent to 
General Cameron which have induced him 
to withdraw from the Clergymen acting as 
Chaplains to the Troops the pay and al- 
lowances given them while performing 
duty with the Troops; what number of 
Clergymen had been drawing such pay 
and allowances at any one time; what 
number of Military Chaplains of the 
Church of England are serving in New 
Zealand, and the number of troops now 
there ; and whether he will have any ob- 
jection to lay upon the table of the House 
any instructions bearing upon the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that 
having acted for two years on the Select 
Committee, the difficulty and doubt which 
he had always felt was as to the person 
responsible for the adoption of any parti- 
cular arm. During the past few years 
serious mistakes had been made, both as 
regarded small arms and ordnance ; but 
one might almost defy any person to say 
who was responsible for these mistakes. 
What was needed was the guiding hand 
in this branch of expenditure. In the 
navy, if defective ships were built, there 
was a Constructor who could be blamed or 
superseded ; but in the army there was no 
corresponding official. In former times 
the Master General of the Ordnance was 
responsible for the Vote for small arms 
and big guns; but the noble Lord would 
hardly say that the present Director Gene- 
ral of Ordnance was responsible for the 
selection of any particular arm. As re- 
garded the Select Committee, questions 
were no doubt submitted to them for their 
opinion, but they were not entitled to make 
suggestions. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the question of responsibility just 
raised by the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire had been fully discussed on the last 
occasion, when the subject of heavy ord- 
nance was before the House, and it was 
then agreed on all hands that the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and no one else, 
was responsible to the House for the adop- 
tion of any gun or system of ordnance. 
The functions of the different offices enu- 
merated by the hon. Member were perfectly 
defined. The Select Committee was a 
consultative body, principally charged with 
carrying out such experiments as were ne- 
cessary to ascertain the merits of the dif- 
ferent inventions, and to make reports for 
the guidance of the Secretary of State. 
These reports were made to the Director 
of Ordnance, to whom also, in the first 
instance, the proposals of all inventors re- 
lating to improvements in ordnance were 
referred. The Director of Ordnance was 
the adviser of the Secretary of State, and 
was held responsible by him to a consider- 
able extent for the advice which he gave ; 
but the responsibility of making any 
change, or of deciding upon any new sys- 
tem, rested, as far as that House was con- 
cerned, finally and solely on the Secretary 
of State himself. 

With regard to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie), 
he would not follow the hon. Member into 
all his details. The complaint of the hon. 
Gentleman against the Select Committee 
was two-fold—that in defiance of what had 
been stated by the right hon. Member for 
Huntingdon and himself, the Committee 
were inventors ; and that they had not 
carried out the competition as to the 7-inch 
gun in a fair and satisfactory manner. As 
to the first of these allegations, he was not 
aware that the gallant General had ever 
stated that no Member of the Select Com- 
mittee should bring forward any invention 
of his own, or that any positive rule had 
been laid down prohibiting the Members of 
the Committee from being inventors. No 
doubt, their functions were not inventive ; 
but if any of the members were in a posi- 
tion to suggest any useful improvement or 
important alteration, the regulation seemed 
an absurd one that would debar them from 
doing so. The hon. Gentleman, after con- 
siderable research, had only brought for- 
ward two cases—he said that General St. 
George had invented a rifled gun, and that 
another Member of the Committee had 
invented a new gun-carriage, which had 
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been adopted. He was not in a position 
to say whether the inventions by Members 
of the Committee had been correctly de- 
scribed in those two instances; but if, 
during the seven years or more that the 
Committee had exercised their functions, 
those were the only cases that could be 
adduced, the Committee certainly had not 
been an inventing body to any great extent. 
The hon. Member also stated that the Se- 
lect Committee had invented a gun. The 
facts simply were that Mr. Bashley Britten 
and Mr. Jeffrey having brought forward 
different systems of projectiles for rifled 
guns, without having proposed any special 
gun to give them, it seemed to the Com- 
mittee unnecessary to have two guns to 
try the different systems. One gun, there- 
fore, was prepared capable of testing these 
different projectiles; there was nothing 
peculiar about it, but as it could not cor- 
rectly be called the Bashley Britten gun or 
the Jeffrey gun, it was called by the name 
of the Select Committee, and it was used 
solely for trying these two kinds of projec- 
tiles. A more important point appeared 
to be the manner in which the competition 
between the 7-inch guns had been con- 
ducted ; and, perhaps, it would have been 
well had the hon. Gentleman postponed his 
observations on that point, until the Report 
of the Select Committee which had been 
moved for was produced. So far from 
departing from the conditions laid down in 
the printed programme, he believed they 
had not done so in ‘any instance. The 
22nd Article said— 

“The Committee reserve to themselves full 
latitude in the use of this second 100 rounds to 
fire them in such a way as to bring out the strong 
or weak points of any one of the systems in such 
a manner as they judge best calculated to answer 
the purpose of this inquiry —namely, which of 
these five systems of projectiles and four systems 
of rifling is to be preferred, and to determine 
whether any one of them is to be recommended 
for further trial or adoption.” 


The Committee in other respects laid down 
very stringent conditions, which had been 
scrupulously adhered to, as to the way in 
which the competition was to be conducted. 
The hon. Member said that up to a certain 
point the competition was entirely in favour 
of Commander Scott. But when the Re- 
port should be laid upon the table the hon. 
Gentleman would see that he was com- 
pletely in error in that statement. The hon. 
Member said that another gun was then 
introduced in which the different merits of 
the different systems which had been proved 
by experience were adopted, and that was 
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done for the purpose of competing with 
Commander Scott’s gun. Where the hon, 
Gentleman had got his information he 
could not say, but he could assure the 
House that no alteration whatever had 
been made in any one of the guns from 
the time that the competition originally 
begun. The complaint which Commander 
Seott made against the Committee was 
that they refused to allow him to make 
certain alterations which would add to the 
efficiency of his gun. But the Committee 
were willing to allow him or any of the 
competitors to make any alterations which 
appeared reasonable, and which would not 
clearly prolong the time within which the 
competition should take place; but they 
were not willing that such alterations 
should be made as would necessarily take 
too long a time and seriously delay the 
trial. Besides, this competition was not 
ordered with a view of enabling competitors 
to work out by experiments a good system 
of rifling. The object of the Committee 
was to test five different systems, each of 
which had been so far tried by experience 
as to have assumed at least, in some re- 
spects, the characteristics of a complete 
system of rifling. The hon. Member had 
asked what was this Woolwich gun. He 
would explain that. In the course of the 
competition the Committee recommended 
that a system which had not been brought 
forward by any inventor in England should 
also be tried. That was a system of rifl- 
ing on the French principle, and the gun 
rifled upon that system was what the hon. 
Member thought fit to designate as the gun 
of the Select Committee. But the Select 
Committee had no sort of interest in that 
gun, except that knowing it had been 
adopted by the French Government they 
thought it desirable that the system upon 
which it was rifled should be tested in com- 
parison with the other systems. The only 
alteration which was made and which the 
article of the programme to which he re- 
ferred fully admitted, was the alteration in 
the position of the sights on the French 
gun. That alteration consisted solely in 
reversing the position of the large and 
small sights, but no alteration whatever 
was made which effected the general prin- 
ciples of the system. As to the assertion 
of Commander Seott, that the Committee 
adopted his plan of centring the shot, the 
Committee entirely denied that Comman- 
der Scott had any right whatever to 
what he now claimed as his invention of 
this principle of centring the shot. In his 
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first communication to the Government, 
Commander Scott described his system of 
centring the shot as very analogous to Mr. 
Whitworth’s, and, as the Committee had 
shown, the very system which Commander 
Scott claimed as his own had been in use 
among some of the oldest inventors ; and 
they further expressed a strong doubt 
whether this mysterious operation of cen- 
tring the shot ever took place at all. 

With regard to the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Maldon(Mr. Peacocke) 
he (the Marquess of Hartington) certainly 
did say that it was extremely inconvenient 
that matters involving the character of the 
Select Committee should be brought for- 
ward in the form of a question, inasmuch 
as within the limits of an answer it was 
not possible that a satisfactory explanation 
could be given. The hon. Member stated, 
that in the competition which took place 
one gun was fired from a wooden platform 
and the other from an iron platform. That 
fact might have given some advantage 
during part of the trial to one gun over the 
other, but if the hon. Member had not 
been so precipitate in asking the A er 
the error might have been corrected, for it 
was intended by the Committee to do what 
was ultimately done—to change the gun 
from one platform to the other. The hon. 
Member stated that the shunt gun had 
less windage allowed than the French 
gun. That might be accounted for in this 
way. The first supply of shot to these 
guns was ordered to be made with a 
smaller windage than the second and third 
supplies, in ote to bring out as fully as 
possible all the best qualities of the gun. 
It was obvious that the smaller the wind- 
age the greater the accuracy, and it was 
probable that the shunt gun was fired with 
shot from the first supply, while the 
French gun was fired with shot from the 
third. As he had said before, the Select 
Committee had no interest whatever in 
these guns beyond what everybody had in 
securing a good system of rifling for the 
guns of the service. Neither did the 
Committee claim any merit whatever as 
inventors of the French gun, and although 
it was true, as stated by the hon. Gentle. 
man, that they recommended that the guns 
now rifling should be rifled on what was call- 
ed the Woolwich system, that was simply 
and solely because the results obtained by 
that system had been considerably superior 
to those of any othersystem. He believed 
there was no other point brought forward 
by the hon. Member upon which an answer 
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was required. It was a matter of great 
consequence that the trial in so important 
an affair should be conducted in the fairest 
possible manner. No one had any ground 
for stating that the Committee had shown 
any favour whatever to any of the compe- 
titors, and he was quite certain that they 
had shown none whatever for what was 
called the French system, but was now 
denominated the Woolwich principle of 
rifling. 

With respect to the question put by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Co- 
lonel Herbert) he was not aware that any 
Orders had been sent out to General 
Cameron on the subject of chaplains, ex- 
cept an Order in October, 1863. There 
was at that time a very large number of 
officiating chaplains employed with the 
forces, and General Cameron was informed 
that Lord de Grey was desirous of reducing 
the number. At the date of the last Re- 
turns for the quarter ending the 31st of 
December, 1864, there were in the colony 
five Church of England, six Roman Ca- 
tholic, and five Presbyterian officiating cler- 
gymen, in addition to the commissioned 
chaplains of the forces, of whom there were 
two Chureh of England, two Roman Ca- 
tholic, and one Presbyterian. He had ne 
knowledge of any such order as that attri- 
buted to General Cameron having been 
issued by him; but if issued, it had been 
under a misapprehension of the order of 
the Secretary of State. It would be seen 
that some reduction had been made, but 
General Cameron had full authority to 
employ as many clergy as he might con- 
sider necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday 
next. 


AZEEM JAH (SIGNATURES TO PETI- 
TIONS.)}—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Consideration of Report read. 
Mr. HENNESSY presented a petition 
from Mr. G. M. Mitchell on this subject, 
and moved that it be read by the Clerk at 
the table. 


Whereupon a Petition of George Morris 
Mitchell, praying for further inquiry before 
another Committee, composed of Members 
not having previously sat upon this inquiry, 
brought up, and read. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, the 
House would remember that the Com. 
mittee which had inquired into this subject 
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reported that George Morris Mitchell, to- 
gether with Powell Marshall and Henry 
Whitehead, had been guilty of a breach of 
the privileges of this House. Mitchell 
having presented a petition asking for a 
further opportunity of defence, the House 
directed that the Report should be re-com- 
mitted, and that this opportunity should be 
afforded him. In the course of the former 
inquiry the expert delivered in a list of 
forged names. The Committee had sum- 
moned before them the whole number of 
twenty-seven persons named in the list 
referred to in Mitchell’s petition. Of these 
nineteen attended and stated that they 
were in total ignorance of the petition and 
gave no authority for their signatures. 
The expert stated that he saw no reason 
to alter or modify his evidence. But, in- 
dependently of the expert, a clear breach 
of privilege was established by the evidence 
of Mr. Graham. Mitchell acknowledged 
that Mr. Graham’s signature was in his 
handwriting, but said he wrote it by that 
gentleman’s authority. Mr. Graham, how- 
ever denied that he had ever given such 
authority, and that up to the time of his 
appearance before the Committee, he was 
in ignorance that his name had been signed 
to the petition ; and his evidence, so far 
from being shaken, was strengthened when 
confronted with Mitchell. Throughout the 
whole inquiry Mitchell received every in- 
dulgence. They granted adjournments to 
him on two separate occasions, in order 
that he might bring up witnesses ; in one 
case they procured him a Speaker’s sum- 
mons ; and in another they allowed him 
the expenses of a witness from Manchester. 
But the result of the fresh inquiry and the 
examination of witnesses was that a clear 
case was established against the three per- 
sons charged with this breach of privilege. 
By a majority of seven to one the Com- 
mittee resolved that they— 

“ See no reason to alter or qualify their report 
already made tothe House, and are satisfied upon 
the whole of the evidence laid before them, and 
upon their own renewed and repeated personal in- 
spection of the several documents and signatures 
forming part of that evidence, that the said George 
Morris Mitchell has wilfully affixed a great num- 
ber of fictitious signatures to several of the peti- 
tions in question, without the knowledge or au- 
thority of the persons purporting to have signed 
those petitions ; and that the said George Morris 
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Mitchell, as your Committee have before reported, 
has therein been guilty of a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House.” 

The Committee also resolved as to Powell 
Marshall and Henry Whitehead, that they 
saw no reason to alter or qualify their Re- 
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port respecting those persons. The Com- 
mittee had not the power of examining 
witnesses on oath, and had not the assist- 
ance of counsel, but they had endeavoured 
to find the facts to the best of their ability, 
It was now for the House to determine 
what further steps were necessary in order 
to protect its own privileges. The Com- 
mittee had no wish to press on these per- 
sons with undue severity, but they felt that, 
if this House was not to be trifled with in 
the matter of petitions, such a breach of 
privilege as had been committed here could 
not be allowed to remain unpunished. In 
accordance with precedent the course for 
the House to pursue would, he believed, 
be to accept the finding of the Committee 
and direct that Mr. Speaker should issue 
his warrant for the committal of George 
Morris Mitchell to Newgate, and that 
Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead 
should be committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The hon. Member 
concluded with his Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That George Morris Mitchell, having fabri- 
cated signatures to several Petitions presented to 
this House, and having knowingly procured other 
fabricated signatures to such Petiticns, has been 
guilty of Contempt and a Breach of the Privileges 
of this House.”—({Mr. Charles Forster.) 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should 
have anticipated that the Attorney Gene- 
ral would have favoured the House with 
his opinion on a question of such import- 
ance. It was remarkable that Mr. Strutt, 
who got up the petitions, paying a penny 
per head for each signature, had never 
been mentioned by the hon. Member. Mr. 
Strutt not only paid for the signatures, 
but was fully cognizant of the fact that 
the signatures were fictitious. Those 
petitions were presented to the House by 
the instigation of Strutt, and he knew 
they were forged, for a letter was pro- 
duced from him before the Committee, in 
which he expressed, some time before the 
petitions were presented, his doubts as to 
the genuineness of the signatures. And 
yet his name was altogether omitted by 
the hon. Member for Walsall. Mitchell 
all along expressed his desire to cross- 
examine Mr. Strutt, but in the second 
Committee he was again refused the op- 
portunity. Again and again he had ex- 
pressed a wish to ask Mr. Strutt some 
questions, but he was not allowed. Hon. 
Members would see that by turning to the 
evidence, and at question 2,136 they would 
see how the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr, Cox) was stopped by the Committee 
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when he was proceeding to put some ques- 
tions to Mr. Strutt on Mitchell’s behalf. 
But it was not only the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) 
who said that the Committee was con- 
demned ; the Attorney General said the 
report of the petitioner must not be sent 
back, as it would be a reflection on the 
Committee. |The Arrorney GeneraL: I 
never said anything of the kind.] Then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
hardly treated, for all the daily press con- 
eurred in attributing expressions to him 
to that effect. When the last Report of 
the Committee was presented and the hon. 
Member for Walsall proposed to commit 
Mitchell to Newgate, the House appeared 
unanimously of opinion that they had been 
too hasty in their decision, and especially 
in not allowing Mitchell an opportunity 
of cross-examining Mr. Strutt. They 
ordered the Committee to re-consider their 
proceedings ; but notwithstanding that, the 
Committee still refused to allow Mitchell an 
opportunity of cross-examining Mr. Strutt. 
When the Committee met again Mr. 
Netherclift, the expert, was recalled and 
admitted that he had made a mistake about 
one signature and that he was puzzled 
about another—curious admissions for an 
expert to make. It was no wonder that 
he was puzzled, for he had never seen 
Mitchell write, and he only judged by 
comparison of handwriting. He was handed 
certain receipts and other documents, and 
told that they were in Mitchell’s hand- 
writing, and from looking at them he 
formed his judgment as to the forged 
signatures. But Mitchell produced three 
or four witnesses, who had known Mitchell 
for twenty years and who had often seen 
him write, and they swore most positively 
that the signatures were not in his hand- 
writing. Mitchell himself supported this 
evidence by handing in a statutory declara- 
tion denying what he was charged with. 
The only evidence on the other side was 
that of Netherclift, who admitted that he 
had been mistaken and puzzled. As to 
the receipt which was said to be in 
Mitchell’s handwriting, it was proved 
satisfactorily that it was not. The man 
who actually signed it was produced, and 
Mitchell’s medical man, who told the Com- 
mittee that at that time Mitchell had 
broken his finger, and was totally unable 
to sign his name. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury in the Committee had moved a 
Resolution, which was a great deal more 
im accordance with the justice of the case 
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than that of the hon. Member opposite, 
to the effect that though if they had been 
sitting as magistrates they might have 
been justified in committing Mitchell for 
trial, yet acting both as Judge and jury 
they were not justified in returning a 
verdict of guilty. He himself had refused 
to attend the second Committee, because 
on the previous occasion most of the hon. 
Members of the Committee had expressed 
their opinion of Mitchell’s guilt, and he 
thought that it was rather hard upon the 
man that he should be re-tried by persons 
who had already pronounced a verdict. 
Under all the circumstances, seeing that 
Mitchell had not been allowed to cross- 
examine Mr. Strutt, that most of the evi- 
dence had been taken behind his back, that 
many questions had been asked which 
would never be allowed in aCourt of Justice, 
and that none of these charges could ever 
have been proved in a Court of Justice, he 
hoped the House would not press its privi- 
leges to the length which was proposed 
by the hon. Member opposite. The man 
who paid for the signatures and who dis- 
tributed among the Members petitions to 
which were affixed signatures which he 
knew were fictitious, he was passed over, 
and his agent was to be punished by that 
House. He trusted the House would not 
take that unfortunate course. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was no class of cases with which it 
was more painful to deal than such as 
were exemplified in the present instance, 
But the House owed an imperative duty to 
itself and to its Committees not to be de- 
terred by any disinclination from asserting 
and vindicating its rights and privileges. 
The very tone adopted by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) seemed to make it more incum- 
bent on the House, unless it believed that 
its Committee had exceeded their duty, to 
mark its sense of the practices into which 
the Committee was appointed to inquire. 
Every one knew that no Committee except 
an Election Committee had power to ad- 
minister oaths; but that was no reason 
why the House should abdicate its own 
powers. Of course the examination before 
a Committee was not and could not be 
conducted with the technical strictness of 
a Court of Law; but still the House was 
able to judge of the real merits of the 
ease presented to it, and if they saw the 
substance of a case made out it was bound 
to vindicate its privileges. Then, what 
was the case before the House? He dis- 
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sented from the statement that, by referring 
the matter back to the same Committee, 
the House intended in the slightest degree 
to reflect upon the manner in which the 
Committee had discharged their duty. 
There was no distrust of the Committee, 
and there could be none. Upon that 
Committee was the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) who 
was the earnest advocate of the claims of 
Azeem Jah, but who, of course, would not 
consent to throw his shield over any im- 
proper practices. The other Members of 
the Committee took great pains to perform 
their duty, and as they found that Mit- 
chell was only trifling and fencing with 
them, and feeling satisfied that they had 
ample and sufficient evidence, they closed 
their proceedings, and presented the results 
of their inquiry to the House. It was 
now for the House to consider what its 
duty was, comparing the points upon 
which there were doubts with those parts 
of the case which were undoubtedly 
proved. Mr. Mitchell, who from his ante- 
cedents as a servant of that House, was 
well acquainted with its practices and pro- 
ceedings in the matter of petitions, under- 
took, for pay, the getting up of a consider- 
able number of petitions concerning the 
ease of Azeem Jah. That there had been 
systematic fraud and forgery in the getting 
up of those petitions was proved beyond all 
doubt. Many persons proved that their 
names had been forged, and at the last 
inquiry Mr. Mitchell cited four persons, 
who were not involved in the charges, to 
support his statements. Those persons, 
however, all proved that their names had 
been forged; and although it was not 
proved who was the forger, yet, as the 
petitions came through Mr. Mitchell and 
his associates, Marshall and Whitehead, if 
they were not parties to the systematic and 
audacious fraud, Mitchell might have as- 
sisted the Committee in finding out the 
agents who had deceived him. There was 
also a Mr. Graham, at whose office Mit- 
chell had been in the habit of calling, 
who declared that his signature had been 
forged. He was examined in the absence 
of Mitchell in the first instance ; but upon 
the last inquiry the two were confronted, 
and Mr. Graham again stated, and pro- 
fessed his readiness to swear in a court 
of justice, that he had not signed his name 
to the petition, and that he had given no 
authority to any one to do so for him. 
Mitchell did not deny that the signature 
was not Mr. Graham’s, but declared that he 
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had authority from that gentleman to sign 
his name to the petition. The question 
resolved itself into one of authority ; and 
Mr. Graham, upon the second inquiry, re- 
peated, in a manner which added to his 
credibility, that he had given no authority, 
He further said, if he had been asked 
to sign the petition he would have done so. 
But, in fact, the parties engaged in these 
transactions were so reckless that they 
would not take the trouble of asking per- 
sons to sign, even where there was no 
prospect of refusal. The Committee had 
unanimously decided that the signature in 
that case was forged, and he could not see 
any reason why the House should be dis- 
satisfied with their opinion. The fact that 
the name of Graham was written by Mit- 
chell was not in controversy, because that it 
was so was admitted by Mr. Mitchell himself. 
Other names, too, were proved to be for- 
geries, because the persons themselves, on 
being summoned, stated that they had nei- 
ther signed the petitions nor authorized any 
one else to sign for them. The question, 
then, was, by whom were the signatures 
ferged? Nodoubt Mr. Mitchell brought 
forward his accomplices to prove that the 
forged signatures were not in his hand- 
writing ; but they did not in any way 
show by whom they were written, as they 
might undoubtedly have done if they had 
chosen. The Committee had, moreover, 
the evidence of their own eyes, which he 
believed, in cases of this kind, went further 
than anything else with Judges and juries, 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
see why the House should hesitate to act 
upon the Report of the Committee. Now, 
one wordas to Mr. Strutt. He had taken 
a part in this affair, which he (the Attorney 
General) should be very sorry to speak of 
with approbation ; and, indeed, he was 
not quite sure whether he had not commit- 
ted a breach of the privileges of the House, 
but he thought that the Committee had 
taken the safer course in holding that no 
actual breach of privilege had been 
proved against him. It seemed that he 
had written a letter expressing his doubt 
of the genuineness of these petitions which 
he afterwards presented ; and no doubt his 
conduct was highly censurable. The guilt or 
innocence of Mitchell, however, was not at 
all involved in the case of Mr. Strutt; it 
was not pretended that Mr. Strutt forged 
the petitions or had any control over them 
after they were in Mitchell’s hands. On 
the first occasion Mitchell cross-examined 
Strutt ; but on the second occasion he said 
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that he did not want to trouble him to 
come. [Mr. Hennessy: Subsequently he 
asked for his attendance.| He said he 
wanted to ask him a question, but the 
question could not have had anything to 
do with his defence, or he would not have 
stated before, that he did not want to 
trouble him to come. He could not, there- 
fore, see any reason why the House should 
refuse to act upon the Report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. COX was anxious to say that each 
Member of the Committee had been most 
desirous to do justice to all the persons in- 
volved in the inquiry, and if be had had 
the misfortune to differ with the rest of 
the Committee, it was not because they 
were less anxious than himself to arrive at 
a proper decision. There could not be the 
slightest doubt that many of the signatures 
attached to the petitions were forgeries, 
but that fact in itself would not be suffi- 
cient to convict a man in a Court of Jus- 
tice. For that reason he had thought it 
his duty to move in the Committee the Re- 
solution referred to by the hon. Member 
for the King’s County. There was, un- 
doubtedly, strong prima facie evidence to 
show that one or other of the parties con- 
cerned forged signatures to the petitions, 
and the only question was as to who was 
guilty. When the Committee made their 
first Report he was inclined to believe in 
the guilt of George Morris Mitchell; but 
as they proceeded with the evidence he 
eame to believe that Mr. Powell Marshall 
had, more probably, committed the for- 
geries. The writing of both those persons 
was so much alike that it was impossible 
to perceive any difference in them. Mr. 
Netherclift himself had to acknowledge that 
he had made a mistake upon this point. 
The handwritings having so much resem- 
blance Mr. Netherclift picked out signa- 
tures which, in his judgment, he said, 
were written by Mr. Mitchell. In that 
opinion he did not concur, for he thought 
that they were written by Mr. Marshall, 
and therefore, feeling himself in the position 
of a juryman, he could not concur in con- 
victing Mitchell. He believed it would be 
better if in cases of this kind the House 
would not constitute itself into a Court of 
Justice and send a man to Newgate, where 
he might be kept four or five weeks, but 
would commit him for trial to the Old 
Bailey, where if forgery were proved, he 
would receive a lengthened imprisonment, 
which he would have riehly deserved. 
was clearly proved before the Committee 
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that these petitions were delivered in blank 
to those persons in the commencement of 
the month of January, and that they re- 
mained in their possession only two or three 
days. After the signatures had been at- 
tached to them they were delivered to Mr. 
Strutt. The petitions were not given to 
Members for presentation till the beginning 
of March. Would any jury convict of 
forgery where the document had been three 
months out of the possession of the party 
charged, where there was no evidence to 
show how many signatures were attached 
to the petition when it left his hands, and 
how many it bore when placed by Strutt 
in the hands of Members ? 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
was evidence as to the number of signa- 
tures paid for. 

Mr. COX: But there was no evidence 
to show the exact number the petitions 
bore. Two petitions were divided into 
three. The Attorney General laid great 
stress on the case of Graham, who stated 
that he had neither signed the petition nor 
authorized his signature to be’ appended. 
But another witness called to corroborate 
that statement gave his evidence in a man- 
ner which satisfied his (Mr. Cox’s) mind 
that authority had been given for Graham's 
name to be signed, although he had for- 
gotten all about it. He would not, by a 
Resolution of that House, deprive a man 
of his liberty when a jury would certainly 
not return a verdict of guilty against him. 
He did not think that either a Committee 
upstairs or the Bar of that House was the 
proper place to try a man for forgery. 
In his view there was sufficient Fata os 
proof against these men to induce the House 
to send them for trial before a jury, and, 
if they were found guilty, adequate pun- 
ishment would be awarded to them; but 
if they were guilty, and the House sent 
them to Newgate for four or five weeks, 
would that be a punishment commensurate 
with their offence, or befitting the dignity 
of that House ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
having served upon this Committee from 
the commencement, he must say that he 
thought that no Member of it considered 
the duty of attending a welcome one. The 
inquiry was extremely tedious and difficult, 
and one which no one would go through but 
from a sense of duty. The Members of 


‘the Committee had done their duty to the 
best of their ability, and he was only sorry 
It|some Gentlemen were not satisfied with 
| the result. No one could accuse the hon. 
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Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) of unfair- 
ness in what he had said in the Committee; 
but it was to be regretted that he could 
not bring his mind to a conclusion which 
had proved irresistible to every other 
Member of the Committee, including the 
hon. and learned Member for East Suffolk 
(Sir FitzRoy Kelly) who had had so much 
experience in legal proceedings. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Cox), however, was not pre- 
sent during all the time, and the rest of 
the Committee could not get him to fix his 
attention sufficiently on the signatures and 
to examine them for himself. Nothing 
more was necessary to convince any one 
than to look closely at the petitions—all 
other evidence might have been dispensed 
with—but the hon. Gentleman was by no 
means disposed to apply that test. The 
fact that some questions had not been al- 
lowed to be put arose from this, that the 
Committee were anxious that the parties 
should not criminate themselves. He had 
great respect for the industry and ability of 
the hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy), but he must say 
that in this matter he had not acted fairly 
towards the Committee nor judiciously with 
respect to his duty in that House. The 
hon. Member on the first occasion attended 
off and on ; but when the Committee re- 
assembled he declined to attend; and surely 
it was neither fair nor usual for an hon. 
Member who had abstained from attending 
a Committee of which he was a Member, 
afterwards, when the Report was brought 
up, to attack it. The hon. Member had 
attempted to show that Strutt was equally 
guilty with Mitchell; there was nothing 
which could lead the Committee to think so, 
unless his conduct in hawking about the 
paper to procure petitions. But the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) said that 
Strutt was responsible for these petitions; 
though the fact was that Strutt declined to 
have anything to do with them, because 
he saw the signatures to be fictitious, and 
Mitchell sent them, with a note in his own 
handwriting, to Members to present them. 
When Strutt was before the Committee he 
was not as a witness against Mitchell, but 
was called for the purpose of showing that 
Westley Richards was not a sub-agent, and 
Mitchell declined to have Strutt called. No 
evidence affecting Mitchell was taken be- 
hind his back since the Committee resumed 
its inquiry. It was said that some Mem- 
bers of the Committee assumed Mitchell’s 
guilt ; but the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) ought to refer to 
Sir James Fergusson 
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the part of the evidence in which that ap- 
peared. However, he (Sir James Fergus- 
son) had reasons before to complain of the 
hon. Member for not giving the true sub- 
stance of the references which he made. 
In no Court of Justice would Mitchell have 
had the same opportunities for making his 
defence as he had on the Committee. 
There were repeated meetings to allow him 
to produce any one he named as a witness, 
and that he might not have a shadow of an 
allegation that he was not given every op- 
portunity. The entire case would have 
been a trumpery one if the privileges of 
the House were not concerned in it ; but, 
as a Member of the Committee, he had not 
the smallest doubt that justice had been 
done. 

Mr. BENTINCK regretted that the 
subject did not attract more attention, and 
was not discussed with fuller benches. 
From what he had heard of it he ventured 
to suggest that there were two morals to 
be drawn from it. The first was the un- 
certainty which existed in respect of the 
petitions. In this instance the fictitious 
signatures had been discovered ; but he 
ventured to think that this was the excep- 
tion, and that, in ninety-nine cases out of 
100, fictitious signatures to petitions were 
not discovered. That moral might be drawn 
in connection with the practice of inundat- 
ing the House of Commons with petitions. 
Another and more important moral was 
to be drawn from the manner in which the 
House dealt with such questions as this. 
It appeared to him that the Committee had 
pursued a course which was not uncommon 
in that House —they had dealt with the 
small fry and allowed the big fish to 
escape. His hon. Friend (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) had told them that there was no- 
thing to implicate Mr. Strutt with misdeeds 
or immoral practices. According to his 
hon. Friend, there was nothing in that 
gentleman’s conduct which the Committee 
had been called upon to investigate. Now, 
he had taken the trouble to refer to the 
Order of Reference, from which it appeared 
that it had been quite within the province 
of the Committee to deal with Mr. Strutt’s 
proceedings. The reference was— 


to Petitions). 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances under which, and the 
parties by whom, the signatures were annexed to 
the petitions relating to the case of Prince Azeem 
Jah during the present Session.” 


The order did not say a word about “ fic- 
titious signatures."’ It was one directing 
the Committee to inquire into the circum- 
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stances under which the signatures had 
been obtained. Well, it had come out that 
Mr. Strutt had obtained signatures at 1d. 
a head; and he put it to the House whe- 
ther, virtually, there was much difference 
between forging names to a petition and 
procuring them at ld. a head. Why, when 
the Committee were dealing with Mitchell 
did they not deal with Strutt? [Mr. 
CuaRLes Forster: We censured him. ] 
Oh! they drew a distinction between the 
man who forged names and the man who 
paid a penny a head for them. No doubt 
the Committee were right; but he confessed 
that his powers of discrimination were not 
equal to drawing such a distinction. He 
must say he thought the proceedings of 
the Committee were characterized by a 
want of energy and determination. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury told them that, 
as a Member of the Committee, he had 
felt he was acting as a juryman; and the 
Attorney General said the Committee had 
oceupied the position of both Judge and 
jury. It was to be remembered that jury- 
men were sworn. What did a Judge of 
one of our courts do before submitting a 
case to the jury? In the first place he 
took care that the examination was con- 
ducted according to the laws of evidence, 
and did not permit that kind of desultory 
cross-questioning which took place before 
a Committee ; and he also took care that 
the prisoner had the full benefit of counsel 
and of every available means for his de- 
fence. Now, he had it on the high autho- 
rity of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy) that Mr. Mitchell 
at the last stage of the proceedings ap- 
pealed to the Committee to be allowed to 
cross-examine Mr. Strutt, who might fairly 
be looked upon as standing in the position 
of an accomplice. A Court of Justice would 
either have given Mr. Mitchell an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining Mr. Strutt, or 
would probably have placed him at the Bar, 
instead of in the witness-box. But the 
Committee did neither the one nor the 
other. They neither allowed Mr. Mitchell 
to cross-examine Mr. Strutt, nor did they 
—as they were bound to do by the Order 
of Reference— inquire into Mr. Strutt’s 
conduct as to the mode of obtaining signa- 
tures. All that he wanted—and he be- 
lieved the feeling was one in which every 
Englishman would join — was that they 
should have a certainty that the man who 
was about to be punished had been found 
guilty upon sufficient evidence, and that 
that evidence had been given before a com- 
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petent tribunal. He contended that neither 
the tribunal nor the evidence was what it 
ought to have been, and that the system 
of cross-examining before Committees re- 
duced the whole thing to a broad farce, 
and took away all semblance of a Court of 
Justice. They were about to condemn a 
man to imprisonment upon evidence not 
taken upon oath ; and if it should come 
out hereafter that that evidence was un- 
true, or that direct falsehoods had been 
asserted, what would be their position ? 
They would have no means of punishing 
those on whose false evidence they had 
condemned a man to durance for so many 
weeks. Was that, he would not say a 
legal, but a rational mode of proceeding ? 
It might have been sanctioned by the long 
—— of that House, but it was, never- 
theless, at direct variance with justice and 
common sense. But he maintained, fur- 
ther, that such a course of proceeding 
would prejudice the position and reputation 
of the House in the eyes of the country; 
for, assuming that they consigned a man 
to durance on a criminal charge, and it 
subsequently appeared that he had been 
condemned upon false evidence, they must 
either admit they had been guilty of an act 
of gross injustice, or that their whole sys- 
tem was founded upon error. A good many 
years ago he had the honour to be a Mem- 
ber of what was called a Privilege Com- 
mittee, which was nominated in conse- 
quence of an article that appeared in The 
Times newspaper. That article reflected 
in the strongest possible manner upon the 
character of gentlemen belonging to the 
sister country —not individually, but col- 
lectively. He did not now remember the 
exact words; but if he had known that 
that debate was coming on he would have 
taken care to have had the Report of that 
Committee in his hand, as he thought it 
would have strongly supported the view he 
was attempting to enforce. However, the 
result of that Committee, which consisted 
of some twelve or thirteen Members, was 
that the statement made in Zhe Times was 
held to be a breach of privilege against 
that House, as impugning the character of 
a large number of its Members connected 
with Ireland, and asserting that they were 
all corrupt. The charges then investigated 
turned in many cases upon facts with re- 
spect to which they had only answers of 
“Yes ’’ and ‘‘ No”’ for many weeks; and 
the result was that upon both sides they 
had pretty nearly the same number of 
witnesses, the one set declaring a thing 
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was black, and the otlrer that it was 
white. It was in human nature that if 
there were not certain penalties before 
men’s minds when giving evidence in these 
cases they would be drawn into a process 
of evasion, even though they might have 
no wilful intention to create a false impres- 
sion. ; 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, said, that no doubt 
there was great difficulty in conducting an 
investigation of that kind in a Committee 
exactly as a case would be conducted in a 
Court of Law ; but the Committee had de- 
sired to give the fairest trial to those who 
came before them in the character of 
accused persons, and no bench of magis- 
trates could have taken more care than 
they had shown in order that there should 
be nothing done to prejudice the prisoners. 
The hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Mr. Hennessy) had stated that Mr. 
Netherclift, the expert, felt himself puzzled; 
but why? It turned out that Mitchell 
employed Marshall to draw cheques in his 
name and sign receipts for him, and there 
were certain signatures about which it was 
difficult to say who was the writer. But 
there were hundreds of signatnres as to 
which there was not the slightest doubt, and 
could not be, and which were the signatures 
of Mitchell and Marshall. He entirely agreed 
in the remarks made by the hon. Member 
for Ayr (Sir James Fergusson) with re- 
gard to the hon. Member for the King’s 
County. The latter hon. Gentleman had 
commenced by attacking the Committee 
on Petitions ; but if he had only attended 
a judicial Committee, as he ought to have 
done, from the beginning to the end, he 
might at any part of the examination have 
made the proposals which now came too 
late from him. Mitchell was told, on the 
very first day of the proceedings before 
the Committee, that he might hand in a 
list of the witnesses he desired should be 
produced, that he was at liberty to adduce 
any evidence he might think proper in his 
own defence, but he declined to avail him- 
self of that permission. 


Motion agreed to. 


On Question, that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his warrant for the committal of George 
Morris Mitchell to Newgate, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member near him (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) had indulged in some personal 
remarks upon his conduct ; but he should 
not occupy the time of the House by 
Mr. Bentinck 
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answering them. Notwithstanding the 
hon. and gallant Member had boasted of 


his knowledge of law acquired by serving 
on courts martial, he had put two most 
improper questions to Mr. Strutt during 
that person’s examination. The questions 
were in reference to the assumed identity 
of Mitchell’s handwriting with the signa- 
tures, and were leading —e strongly 
tending to extract replies likely to criminate 
Mitchell. What would be the opinion of 
the country upon this subject when it heard 
that the House was going to send a man 
to gaol upon insufficient evidence? When 
a somewhat similar case occurred a few 
years back the person committed to gaol 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus, and, on 
the question being argued, Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell said that the House of 
Commons was guilty of a gross injustice 
and a violation of the liberty of the subject 
when it committed a man te prison, as a 
writ of habeas corpus was of no avail in 
such a case. Therefore the House should 
be careful not to exercise its power of 
imprisonment except upon the most un- 
doubted proof of the guilt of the accused 
person. The Attorney General had likened 
the Committee to a jury ; but the jury in 
this case had not arrived at a unanimous 
decision, as two of the Members had entirely 
dissented from the verdict of the majority. 
In fact, the whole proceeding was contrary 
to the spirit of the law, and was not likely 
to meet with the approval or the respect 
of the country. It would have been far 
better if the Committee had made a Report 
to the House on the subject, and that then 
the House had instituted an inquiry into 
the conduct of every person implicated ‘in 
the transaction. When he heard that the 
matter was to be sent back to the Com- 
mittee for re-consideration, he declined to 
serve any longer upon it, as he felt sure 
that the decision was already determined 
upon. The real delinquent, Mr. Strutt, 
had escaped scot free, while the unfortunate 
man Mitchell had been selected as the 
scapegoat. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
quoted his remarks fairly. He did not say 
that he was a master of the law of evidence, 
but said he had done his best to make 
himself master of the facts. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had committed another 
mistake in having said that Mr. Strutt 
had uttered the petitions knowing them to 
be forged. Now, the evidence showed that 
the officials had received them from the 
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hands of Mitchell himself. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk admitted that he had not 
read the evidence. The hon. and learned 
Member for the King’s County said that 
two Members of the Committee differed 
from the others, but only one of them had 
heard the evidence. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the hon. Baro- 
net had construed his ‘admission that he 
had not heard the evidence into an admis- 
sion that he was not qualified to give an 
opinion. What he meant to say was, that 
if he had read the evidence he should pro- 
bably have had more to say on the 
subject. What he contended was, that 
the proceedings of the Committee were 
of a most desultory and illegal character. 
The proceedings of all Committees of the 
House were of that character. He must 
enter his strong protest, as a Member of 
that House, against such an act as they 
were about to perpetrate—that of consign- 
ing a man to prison on evidence not sworn, 
and on proceedings so irregular and at 
variance with the practice of the Courts of 
Justice. If his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Hennessy) divided, as a protest against 
such a national scandal, he should go into 
the lobby with him. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not allow to pass unnoticed the 
very extraordinary language which the 
House had just heard. The hon. Member’s 
views of law were very extraordinary, if 
he imagined that the privileges of that 
branch of the Legislature were not as well 
established by the law of the land as any 
other right in the country. It was the law 
of the land which said that that House had 
privileges, and the House had its own cus- 
tomary methods of investigating questions 
which concerned its own duties, in support 
of its authority, even to the extent of in- 
terfering with the liberty of the subject. 
The custom or law of Parliament was as 
much law as any other part, even the most 
sacred part, of the law of the land. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
George Morris Mitchell be, for his said 
offence, committed to Her Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate; and that Mr. Speaker do 
issue his Warrants accordingly.’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
7: Majority 34. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER then 
moved that Powell Marshall, having been 
concerned with George Morris Mitchell in 
fabricating signatures to petitions, had 
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been guilty of a eontempt and breach of 
the privileges of the House, and that he be 
committed to the eustody of the Sergeant 
at Arms. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that when the 
hon. Member rose he thought he was going 
to move that the men whom they tried be- 
hind their backs and convicted behind their 
backs should be hung. The Attorney Ge- 
neral might say this was legal ; but was it 
just? These two persons were tried and 
eonvicted by a majority of the Committee, 
and they were now to be taken into cus- 
tody. He should like to know if they were 
to be committed to Newgate. These men 
had been tried privately ; the public and 
the press were not admitted. They were 
frequently compelled to leave the room, 
and were condemned without being heard. 
He considered the whole proceedings dis- 
creditable to Parliament and to the 
country. 

Mr. COX said, he had voted with the 
minority in the Committee on all ocea- 
sions, because he did not feel in his con- 
science that evidence was produced to 
enable him to find a verdict of guilty 
against these persons. It was now pro- 
posed that one of them should be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Sergeant at 
Arms—which meant that he was to be 
kept, boarded, and lodged for the remain- 
der of the Session at the expense of the 
country, and yet he believed that that one 
was far more guilty than the man who had 
already been condemned. These proceed- 
ings would not tend to elevate the character 
of the House, for this House was dealing 
with men so poor that they had not the 
means of bringing before the Committee 
either solicitor or counsel for their defence. 
These persons were not present during 
the inquiry into their conduct, there was 
nothing proved against them, and now 
they were ordered to be taken into cus- 
tody. He maintained that the House had 
no more right than any other Court of Law 
te inflict punishment until guilt was pro- 
perly proved, and where there was a doubt 
the prisoners ought to have the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. AYRTON wished the Chairman of 
the Committee to explain clearly and dis- 
tinctly the relative degree of guilt of these 
parties. He did not intend to vote on the 


question, and thought the Government 
ought to enjoy the honour and privilege of 
sending these men to prison. He trusted 
the rest of the House would take no part 
in it. 
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Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, the House how long the men would be kept in 
Committee regarded Mitchell as the chief custody. 
offender, and the others as acting under Sir GEORGE GREY said, that this was 
his direction. As to the statement that the — _ of —_— that the 
they were directed to leave the room, House could adopt. these persons ad- 
they had the fullest opportunity of ex- — vagy 8 ~~ oa S 
amining the witnesses and putting any House for their release, the House wou 
questions to them that they might think : no doubt not be indisposed to give, accord- 
desirable. | ing to its usual practice, a merciful con- 
Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, the hon. | sideration to their petition. If, however, 
Member had not answered the question , they asserted that they had committed no 
asked. He had been asked to state dis- ' offence against the privileges of the House, 
pay rego a the a , and 1. themselves 7 —— to it, they 
guilt of the two men. In his opinion this | would remain in custody. 
proceeding was most discreditable ; a pri- | Ordered, That the said Powell Marshall and 
vate tribunal was opposed to all the prin- Henry Whitehead be, for their said offence, seve- 
ciples of English justice, and any man’! rally committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
who was tried behind his back should! at Arms attending this House; and that Mr. 
have his sympathy; and he could 4 _— re. tama anata 
understand why, having vindicated the . 
dignity of the House with regard to one 
supposed offender, they should think it SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
necessary to sacrifice these two also. The . : 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets was, Order for Committee read. 
in his opinion, entitled to a distinct answer} Motion made, and Question proposed, 
to his question—upon what grounds the|‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chairman of the Committee drew a dis- | Chair.” 
tinction between the person who was to be Suppty considered in Committee: — 
committed to Newgate and those who were Crvi. Service Estimates — Crass 1V.— 
to a to the custody of the Ser-| Epvcarioy, ScreNcE, AND ART. 
eant at Arms. ‘ 
orMz. CHARLES FORSTER said, that  paeaghgerconty 
he had already stated most distinctly that (1.) £235,583, to complete the sum for 
the Committee were of opinion that Mit- Public Education, Ireland. 
chell was the principal offender, and that Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, with the 


the others acted under his instructions. permission of the Committee, [ will, as 
; . usual, state what are the main features of 
Motion made, and Question put, the Vote for which they are now asked. I 

“ That Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, | am happy to be able to state that, although 
having, in consort with George Morris Mitchcll,| there is an increase in its amount over 


fabricated signatures to several Petitions pre- : 
sented to this House, have been guilty of Con- that of last year, that has arisen from an 


tempt and a Breach of the Privileges of this extension of the system in Ireland and an 


House.” —(Mr. Charles Forster.) increase of the number of children who 
| vided :-— : are availing themselves of its advantages. 
ima coe 1 Se The Vote exceeds that of last year by 


£8,313; but there are now in Ireland 

Mr. HENNESSY wanted to know what | 100 more national schools than there were 
was to be done with the men when they/then, and the number of teachers has 
were committed to the custody of the! proportionately increased. If I review 
Sergeant at Arms. A precisely similar | the history of national education in Ireland 
punishment had been some years ago in-| since the year 1834, in three decennial 
flicted, by order of the House, upon Mr. | periods ending 1844, 1854, and 1864, the 
Strutt, who had been committed to the House will see what is the progress which 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms for has been made. In 1834 the number of 
forging signatures to a petition. That) schools under the national system was 
was the first offence of that man; and 1,106, and the number of pupils upon 
when he committed a second offence he their rolls 145,521. In the first decennial 
was let off without any punishment. period from that date—namely, up to 1844 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER observed, —the number of those schools increased 
that it depended upon the discretion of the to 3,153, and the number of pupils on 
Ur, Ayrton 
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the rolls to 395,558. In the decennial 
period ending 1854 the number of schools 
rose to 5,178, and the number of pupils 
to 555,110; while in the last decennial 
period, from 1854 to 1864, the increase 
was still more remarkable, the number of 
schools having risen to 6,263, and the 
number of pupils to 870,401. It was 
evident, therefore, that in Ireland the 
population have availed themselves in an 
increasing proportion of the present sys- 
tem; and this remark applies not only to 
the Protestant and Presbyterian portion 
of it, but also, I am happy to say, to the 
Roman Catholic. To show to what an 
extent Roman Catholic children have 
availed themselves of the advantages of 
those institutions, I may mention that while 
in 1861 the Roman Catholic population 
amounted to 774 per cent of the total 
population of Ireland, the Roman Catholic 
children attending the national schools 
amounted to 81} per cent of the total 
number of pupils, or 4 per cent over and 
above the relative percentage of the en- 
tire population. We have, in the present 
year, an increase in several of the items 
in this Vote. As the Committee will ob- 
serve by a reference to the tables before us, 
the general summary of the system of na- 
tional education falls under ten distinct 
heads, six of which show an increase. 
There is an increase under the head of 
District Model Schools amounting to £917. 
We propose to open in the course of the 
present year a beautiful model school in 
Cork, which is just now on the point of 
being completed. That in Enniskillen 
was opened last year; in reference to the 
Cork model school I received a letter to- 
day, in answer to a request for informa- 
tion on the subject, to the effect that there 
was some little delay as to the time of 
opening, but that the school would be 
handed over to the Commissioners of edu- 
eation next July. The increase under the 
head of District Model Schools is for the 
purpose of opening that establishment, 
and I trust the population of the important 
city of Cork will avail themselves of the 
benefits which it is calculated to confer, as is 
done in the case of similar schools in other 
parts of Ireland. This establishment is de- 
signed for the accommodation of 400 boys, 
250 girls, and 150 infants; in all 800 
pupils. The Commissioners state that if 
it is successful to the extent which they 
anticipate a very considerable staff of 
teachers will be required. The staff pro- 
posed to be employed will consist of three 
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principal and three assistant teachers, 
twelve pupil-teachers, and twelve monitors. 
Thus much for the causes of the increase 
under the head of District Model Schools. 
Under the head of Minor Model Schools 
the increase is £417. These schools are 
very numerously attended in different parts 
of Ireland, and the growing desire of the 
population to avail themselves of them, 
and the consequent necessity of having a 
greater amount of accommodation, is ano- 
ther reason why this Vote is increased. 
There are seven of these Minor Model 
Schools in Ireland—the total number of 
Model Schools being twenty-six—exclu- 
sive of those in Dublin; and in those seven 
schools we find that there were on the rolls, 
in 1864, 1,642 pupils, whereas in 1863 the 
number was 1484, and in 1862 only 1,230 
—thus showng a very satisfactory increase 
in the attendance. I now come to the 
salaries of the teachers which, as the Com- 
mittee will observe, embrace one of the 
principal items of increase in this Vote— 
the increase being £10,000. That in- 
crease is accounted for in the following 
way :—Increase in the salaries of teachers, 
£7,000; of monitors, £2,500; in the 
charge for singing and drawing, £300 ; 
other items, £200—making a total of 
£10,000. It will be in the recollection of 
the Committee that last year an animated 
discussion took place on the subject of 
monitors. I have no wish now to renew 
that discussion beyond remarking that the 
result of the decision then arrived at has 
been such as fully to answer our expecta- 
tions. As the Committee is aware, from 
the year 1845, when monitors were first 
instituted, up to 1864, no question was 
raised in Parliament with regard to the 
monitorial system. Last year, however, 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns), brought forward the 
subject in connection with the employment 
of first-class monitors in certain schools, 
and I have here a Return moved for by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who found fault 
with the system the Commissioners were 
establishing. This Return shows how the 
sum of £3,000 for this purpose had been 
laid out ; and I must say that I think it 
has been most fairly distributed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was of opinion that 
these first-class monitors would be given 
exclusively to what may be called denomi- 
national schools ; but, according to the Re- 
turn, it appears that out of 124 only 57 of 
those monitors have gone to those excel- 
lent convent achools which exist through- 
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out the country. It cannot, I think, be 
denied, that it is a great advantage to 
those schools to have the services of first- 
class monitors in instructing the children, 
who crowd to them in large numbers ; and 
having looked through the Reports of the 
Inspectors, I find that all of them, Presby- 
terians, Protestants, and Roman Catholics, 
with searcely an exception, bear testimony 
to the admirable management of the schools 
under the control of religious persons. The 
system having worked so advantageously, 
the Commissioners now ask for an addi- 
tional sum of £2,500 with a view to its 
further extension; and I am sure the 
Committee will not refuse that sum for 
the development of the monitorial system, 
which never until last year was contested 
in Parliament. I now come to another 
item in this Vote, in reference to which I 
wish to offer a few remarks. There is, I re- 
gret to say, a reduction in the Vote for the 
Agricultural Department again this year, 
to the extent of £224, and I use the word 
“‘regret’’ because it has been always 
against my wish, and solely in accordance 
with the desire of Parliament, that, year 
by year, for the last four years, I have 
been obliged to urge the Commissioners to 
reduce this Vote. The Vote includes what 
is called the Glasnevin School, which has 
done an immense amount of good. We have 
used the utmost economy in the main- 
tenance of that establishment, and since I 
last addressed the House on this subject, 
the respected chief manager of the insti- 
tion, Dr. Fitzpatrick, has been obliged to 
retire. In the Agricultural Vote he hoped 
there would be no more reduction. Within 
the last eight years it had been reduced 
from a sum little short of £10,000 to its 
present limit of £5,000; that reduction 
had been contrary to the wish of the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Government, and he 
hoped the Committee would set their face 
against any further proposals in a similar 
direction. In the present state of the 
House (a very few Members were present), 
it was unnecessary to make any lengthened 
statement. He would merely add that the 
Returns, undoubtedly of much value, ob- 
tained last year on the Motion .of the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly), had 
cost the country upwards of £400, owing 
to the number of additional clerks who had 
to be employed to prepare them. 

Me. MUNSELL admitted that the 
Agricultural Department, properly carried 
on—and he admitted that the Glasnevin 


School was well managed—was calculated i 


Sir Robert Peel 
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to confer great benefits on the country, 
But it was notorious that the minor agri- 
cultural schools were complete failures 
throughout Ireland, and all the Commis- 
sioners to whom he had spoken.-agreed that 
the sooner they were got rid of the better, 
The Glasnevin Schools, on the contrary, 
ought to be fostered and encouraged, and 
he should like to see an acre of ground 
added, wherever this was practicable, to 
every ordinary school, in which the elder 
pupils might receive a certain amount of 
agricultural instruction from the master, 
As regarded the proportion paid to moni- 
tors in certain schools, it would be de- 
sirable to receive a little further explana- 
tion from the right hon. Baronet. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he rejoiced to 
hear that the national education system 
was bearing good fruit in Ireland. As to 
the agricultural Votes, it was his experience 
in Ireland that any agricultur:sts who were 
particularly well trained had received their 
education at Glasnevin. He did not de- 
sire, however, to see the district agricul- 
tural schools superseded, for he believed 
that what was good for the metropolis 
would in time prove to be good for the 
provinces also. As regarded the sugges- 
tion that agricultural training should form 
a part of the education given in every 
school, he hardly expected much benefit 
from it practically, seeing that it was easier 
to be a good schoolmaster than a good 
agriculturist, and the combination of these 
qualities would be rare indeed. The na- 
tional system of education in Ireland was 
very good. The excellent character of the 
education given in the humbler schools 
was a just source of pride at this moment 
to Irishmen, but he believed one fact lying 
at the bottom of much of the emigration 
constantly going forward was that the 
people were educated somewhat above their 
class. The natural result was that they 
endeavoured to better their condition by 
going to countries more wealthy and pros- 
perous. He was not one of those who 
considered emigration such a serious evil 
to Ireland. Education, however, was at- 
tended with other effects, for it had mate- 
rially increased the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, and nearly put an end to those agra- 
rian outrages which once were the national 
disgrace. Faction fighting, also, and other 
practices only found in countries occupying 
a low position in the seale of enlighten- 
ment, were disappearing. He looked, 
therefore, on the excellent education which 
the Irish people were now receiving, coupled 
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with their natural readiness to avail them- 
selves of all advantages, as one of the 
most hopeful features in connection with 
that nation. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he did not desire 
to oppose the grant to the National Board 
in the present state of the House. It 
would not be denied that a Board presided 
over by Commissioners of high rank and 
position and administering funds to the 
amount of £325,000 a year conferred a 
great amount of good upon the country. 
Yet he, and those who thought with him, 
had some reason to complain that a favour 
was granted to one portion of the popula- 
tion which was denied to another. The 
Protestant clergy of Ireland were not able, 
on conscientious grounds, to partake of 
this grant, and he concurred in their ob- 
jection. They were bound to instruct their 
flocks in the Holy Scriptures, and many of 
them, being men of straitened means, de- 
prived themselves of the comforts of life to 

‘support their schools, which ought to re- 
ceive a portion of this grant. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland could not accede to the 
present system, and the House ought to 
make such changes as would enable them 
to participate in the grant. He could not 
concur in the grant of £2,000 to the 
teachers in convent schools. In the county 
of Cork there were nineteen of these con- 
vent schools which were receiving that 
favour from the State which was denied to 
others on the ground of peculiar teaching. 
The Return moved for by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast, which had 
been laid upon the table within the last 
few days, showing the distribution of the 
£2,000, gave him reason to feel that the 
apprehension of his hon. and learned Friend 
with regard to its distribution was correct. 
One of the Commissioners (he did not know 
whether he was a Commissioner at the 
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present moment) was strongly opposed to 
the transfer of popular education to mo- | 
nastic teachers, and another high authority, | 
Mr. Sheridan, stated that in the Killarney | 
district no day school by lay teachers would 

be tolerated. It happened, however, that 

a considerable number of Roman Catholics 

could not be induced to send their children 

to convent schools, and when the lay 

schools were abolished they could get no 

education at all. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he did not 
intend to offer any opposition to the Vote, 
though he could not admit that the in- 
crease in the number of pupils was to be 
accepted as a proof of the success of the 


receive no grant ? 
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system. It might be accounted for by 
the fact that the Irish people had no 
other schools. He was convinced he spoke 
the opinion of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland when he said that they 
were not entirely satisfied with the system. 
He should not say that he was satisfied 
that the grant had been increased for the 
higher class education, because he could 
not concur in the opinion that it was the 
duty of the State to provide for the people 
anything more than an elementary educa- 
tion, or to give an educatiun to those who 
were able to pay for it for themselves. 
The increase in the Vote which had been 
referred to was principally due to the model 
schools; but he understood that a guarantee 
had been given by the right hon. Baronet 
last year that there should be no increase 
in the grant to these schools. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lefroy) had 
quoted Mr. Sheridan’s authority against 
the convent schools; but it had been 
clearly proved in the debate last year that 
Mr. Sheridan had been under a mistake 
when he reported, for he admitted that he 
made his Report without having inspected 
the schools, and the sub-Inspector who 
had really inspected them had reported 
that Killarney possessed ample educational 
facilities. 

Mr. HENNESSY agreed with his hon, 
Friend the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Lefroy) in thinking it a great hardship 
that the schools connected with the Church 
Education Society, in which the Bible was 
taught, should receive no grant. The late 
Mr. O'Connell subscribed largely to one of 
the schools of the Society in his neighbour- 
hood, and continued to do so even after the 
Government grant had been withdrawn. 
But would his hon. Friend agree with him 
in thinking that it was a hardship that the 
schools of the Christian Brothers should 
Ireland ought to be 
treated like England, where grants were 
given to the denominational schools. When 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland and the Catholic clergy were both 
opposed to the present system, it was 
strange that Government should take no 
steps to meet the wishes of those two great 
bodies. With regard to the convent schools, 
it had been reported by the Inspectors, 
many of whom were Protestants, that they 
were the best in Ireland, and that circum- 
stance was owing to the superior manners 
and education of the ladies who conducted 
them. The people of Ireland preferred to 
send their children to the convent schools 
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because they believed them to be denomi- 
national. The best schools in Ireland were 
the schools of the Church Education So- 
ciety, of the Society of Friends, and of the 
Christian Brothers. 

Mr. DAWSON thought it would be 
a most unfortunate thing for Ireland if these 
grants became denominational. Such a 
change would destroy the whole system of 
education in Ireland—a system which was 
gaining on the confidence and affection of 
the people, and which was likely to be of 
great advantage to the country. He trusted 
it would go forth that there was in this 
House a general concurrence as to the 
value of the existing system, and that the 
wish to disturb it was only shared by a 
small minority. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the convent 
schools were popular because they contra- 
dicted in the most positive and express 
manner the principles on which the National 
Board was founded. That principle was 
to assist schools in which persons of all re- 
ligions should be taught. This sounded 
well ; but the result of it would be to ex- 
clude the religious element from education 
altogether, which was an impossibility. 
The convent schools were frequented, as 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hennessy) had said, 
because everybody knew that religion was 
taught there. Having assisted the con- 
vent schools, how could the Government 
justify the refusal even of a book to the 
parochial schools in Ireland connected with 
the Church? It was an absolute impossi- 
bility to continue the system upon the 
principle on which it now was said to rest. 
The English system would be a much more 
honest and satisfactory one. It was a 
peculiarity of the National Board that they 
never reasoned. Archbishop Whately tried 
to reason with them; but he failed and 
retired. He belonged to a society in the 
schools connected with which—perhaps 
he ought to be ashamed to mention it 
in this assembly—they were so imprudent 
as to allow the reading of the New Testa- 
ment. This fact ruined their character 
with the National Board; and the conse- 
quence was that there were 1,500 or 1,600 
schools which got no assistance from the 
State. Anything more ridiculous he could 
not imagine. The National Board said, 
**It is impossible to aid you; we act on 
principle in refusing aid in such cases.” 
And yet aid was given to the conventual 
and monastic schools, while it was refused 
to the parochial schools of the Church. 
The Secretary for the Colonies was a sa- 


Mr. Hennessy 


{COMMONS} 
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gacious, intelligent gentleman, and if he 
had the charge of this question and had 
five minutes’ conversation respecting it with 
him (Mr. Whiteside) it would be settled in 
five minutes. In speaking of these de- 
nominational schools, he did not say that 
the State should give money without re- 
ceiving value for it; there should be a 
certain standard of information in the 
schools which they assisted. But what he 
contended for was that if Parliament ob- 
tained what it wanted—namely, a certain 
amount of secular education—it ought not 
to refuse to those who contribute to the 
taxation of the country a fair share of the 
public funds for promoting the education of 
the people. By denominational schools he 
meant schools in which the State should 
receive full value for their money grants. As 
to the model schools, he believed they were 
excellent ; but what was the state of affairs 
respecting them? He had jvoked into one 
which cost £1,100 or £1,200 a year, and, 
had found that there was not a single Ro- 
man Catholic pupil in the school ; while 
there were a number of persons educated 
who possessed very good means of their 
own, The education given was so good that 
these schools had destroyed the ordinary 
schools of the country, and persons were 
sent to them to be educated at the expense 
of the State who were well able to pay for 
it themselves. His own opinion of the sys- 
tem was that it could not last. If the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants were 
both serious in the work of education, and 
if both were attached to their religion—as 
there could be no doubt they were—why not 
settle the question, as sensible men, in a 
manner which would produce the greatest 
good for the country? He had come to 
the conclusion that, after maintaining a civil 
warfare for some twenty years, the upshot 
of the matter would be that the State 
would demand a good secular education, 
proportionate to the money it granted, and 
would leave religious education to be at- 
tended to by the different denominations. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he had fol- 
lowed the system now for some years, and 
was convinced that it had been of immense 
use to the country. Year after year the 
number of children attending the schools 
increased, and that was a proof that the 
system was making great progress in the 
country. As to one class only being ad- 
mitted to the schools—which of course the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
meant was only the Roman Catholics— 
nothing could be further from the true 
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state of things—the right hon. Gentleman 
would find by turning to the analysis of 
the children attending the schools, that 
whereas in 1861 the Protestants of all 
denominations in Ireland were 22} per 
cent, the number of Protestant children 
attending the schools was 18 per cent. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that £2,000 
was granted last year for monitors in con- 
vent schools; but of the total number of 
schools that had first class monitors ap- 
pointed, only fifty-seven were convent 
schools ; and, therefore, it was not true 
to say that the grant was exclusively 
to give first class monitors to con- 
vent schools. When he spoke last year of 
the grant to the first-class monitors in 
convent schools, though he expressed some 
doubt whether it might not be prejudicial 
to the general education of the country, he 
was anxious then to give the system a fair 
trial. Though the system of educatiom 
in those schools might be somewhat ex- 
clusive, there was no doubt that the edu- 
cation was of a very superior character, 
and he saw no reason why the system 
should not receive further expansion. 
They had accordingly this year taken 
£2,500 more than last year, in order to 
give fuller development of the system. 
He denied altogether that the Board was 
opposed to the general feeling of the 
country. It was composed of men of all 
denominations, and though they might 
have differences of opinion, they worked 
harmoniously together and in unison with 
the feelings of the country. As regarded 
the question put by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
in reference to the monitorial system, the 
number of monitors connected with all the 
schools in Ireland was last year 3,400, and 
this year 3,600. Last year the grant was 
£20,000, this year it was £22,500. There 
was only one monitor to every national 
school in Ireland, consequently it could 
not be maintained that the system was not 
capable of still greater development. As 
regarded the agricultural schools, there was 
no doubt that the model farm at Glasnevin 
had worked a great deal of good, though 
there might be something wanting in the 
management of the agricultural schools to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred. A great many of them were let 
to agriculturists, who paid a certain rent, 
and who received in addition £30 from the 
Board for giving agricultural instruction 
to the boys of the National Schools of the 
neighbourhood. If any improvement could 
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be made in the system he should be glad 
to lend a hand. The actual receipts of 
the Albert Model Farm last year were 
£1,802 6s. 11d., and the probable receipts 
were estimated this year at £1,700, which 
was deducted from the amount granted by 
Parliament ; so that he did not agree that 
this part of the system required revision. 
Upon the whole he felt justified in saying 
that the National system had taken deep 
root in the country—the annual increase 
in the number of children attending the 
schools was a proof that the system was 
working well, and he could not but believe 
that the spread of education must be 
effecting the greatest good in all parts of 
the country. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he wished the 
monitorial system to be extended, but was 
anxious to know why the money voted by 
Parliament had not been applied. He 
denied the accuracy of the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
as to the practice of the National Board 
and the Church Education Society. The 
distinction between the National Board and 
the Church Education Society was that 
the former did not foree any child to re- 
ceive any religious instruction to which 
the parent of the child might object. On 
the other hand, the Church Education 
Society refused any child the benefit of 
secular instruction unless that child received 
their religious instruction, to which the 
parent might object. There were now 
15,000 Roman Catholic children in those 
schools receiving religious instruction from 
persons not of their own persuasion. He 
protested against the introduction of such 
a system into Ireland. The first principle 
of any national system of education which 
would work in Ireland must be to avoid the 
suspicion of proselytism (to use the expres- 
sion of Lord Derby), and therefore he 
protested against the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood him. He 
did not argue that the parental authority 
should be set aside; but contended that 
those who thought with the right hon. 
Gentleman defied the parental authority. 
They called that “ liberty’ which said * If 
you agree with us we will give you assist- 
ance ; if you do not we will give you none,” 
His complaint was that if a parent chose 
to send his child to a school where the 
Scriptures were taught no assistance from 
the State was given. The Church Edu- 
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cation Society did not force anybody into 
its schools, but it announced beforehand 
that in the schools a portion of the Scrip- 
tures were read every day. That was not 
proselytism. He believed that not one of 
the 15,000 Roman Catholic children men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman as 
attending those schools had changed his 
religion because the Scriptures were read 
in them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the two 
rules governing the national system in 
Ireland were plain. One was that in school 
hours the teaching should be of such a 
character that all Christians might partake 
of it; and the other rule was that when 
religious teaching of a peculiar character 
was given children whose parents objected 
should not be compelled to attend. If the 
schools to which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Whiteside) had referred would 
conform to those simple rules they could 
receive the benefits of the public grant, 
but, if they did not, then no amount of 
eloquence or mystification would entitle 
them to those advantages. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE thought the best 
way to prevent proselytism would be to 
introduce the denominational system into 
Ireland. The national system was calcu- 
lated to make people believe that religion 
was a secondary consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £730, Commissioners of Education 
(Office Expenses), Ireland. 

(3.) £6,773, to complete the sum for 
University of London. 

(4.) £14,485, to complete the sum for 
Universities, &c. in Scotland. 
' (5.) £2,372, Queen’s University in Ire- 
and. 

(6.) £3,150, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(7.) £700, Royal Irish Academy. 

(8.) £3,400, National Gallery of Ireland. 

(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,336, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1866, for the Expenses 
of the National Gallery, including the purchase of 
Pictures,” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government would 
not proceed with the Vote at that hour 
(twelve o’clock). 


Mr. Whiteside 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought it right to give effect to 
the Vote which the House of Commons 
had arrived at last year, and they had, 
therefore, been engaged in framing plans 
for the enlargement of the National Gal- 
lery upon its present site, and the work 
could be executed from time to time as 
necessity should arise. The House would 
have an opportunity of considering the 
question at the proper time ; but the Vote 
at present before the House was simply 
for the purchase of pictures and for the 
ordinary maintenance of the establishment. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped some 
intimation would be given when the Vote 
would be proposed. The state of the 
House at the present time warned them 
that unless the Vote was brought in imme- 
diately after the recess there would be little 
chance of having a House to consider the 
subject. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House could not be much 
worse than at present, but there was a 
hope that after the Whitsuntide recess it 
would revive ; the Vote would be laid upon 
the table immediately after the recess. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR thought the 
Vote too important to be at once proceeded 
with, and he should, therefore, move that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
To report Progress. 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Thursday 
next. 

Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again on Thursday next. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [June 1] reported. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked for more in- 
formation. There was a rumour that, 
many years ago, the Soulage Collection 
was purchased but had not been paid for 
until about a month or three weeks ago. 
He wished to know whether some portion 
of this Vote was not interest, and whether 
the Government wanted to conceal from 
the House the expenditure the South 
Kensington Museum cost the country. 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied that his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce), who could 
have answered the question, had left the 
House; but if the hon. Gentleman gave 
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notice in the usual way it would be 
answered. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


SUGAR DUTIES AND DRAWBACKS, 


Resolutions [June 1] reported. 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, 
XCHEQUER, and Mr. 


Mr. Cuancettor of the 
Pegg. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 198.] 


LUNATIC ASYLUM AcT (1853), &c. AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scovrrretp, Bill to explain 
and amend “ The Lunatic Asylum Act, 1853,” 
and “The Lunacy Act Amendment Act, 1862,” 
with reference to counties of towns which have 
courts of quarter sessions, but no recorder, ordered 
° be brought in by Mr. Scourrizxp and Mr. 

UGH. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 196.] 


POOR LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE, &c. BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Vitx1eRrs, Bill to continue 
the Poor Law Board for a limited period, and to 
make certain amendments in the Law regulating 
the relief of the poor, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Vittzers and Viscount Enrrexp. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 197.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 8, 1865. 


MINUTES.}—-Surrry—CrvitSgrvice Estmartes 
sidered in ittee.—Crasses IV, V, 
VI. VII.— Resolutions [June 2] reported. 

Pustic Birrs — Resolutions in Committee—In- 
land Revenue Acts reported.* 

Ordered—Falmouth Borough*; Penalties Law 
Amendment * ; Ecclesiastical Commission (Su- 
perannuation Allowances)* ; National Gallery 
(Dublin).* 

First Reading—Falmouth Borough * [200]; Ec- 
clesiastical Commission (Superannuation Allow- 
ances* [201]; Penalties Law Amendment * 
[202] ; National Gallery (Dublin) * [203]; War 
Department Tramway (Devon) ot rds}. 

Second Reading—Sugar Duties and Drawbacks 
[198] ; Lunatic Asylum Act (1853) &c. Amend- 
ment * [196]. 

Committee — Greenwich Hospital (re-comm.) 
179}—n.P. ; Defence Act (1860) Amendment * 
176]; Pilotage Order Confirmation (No. 2) 

(re-comm.)* [131]; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (re-comm.)*[177]; Wick and Ayr 
oe Election * [166]; Trespass (Scotland)* 
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n-Sa Act (1860) Amendment * [176]; 

ilotage Order Confirmation ( No. 2) (re-comm.)* 
[131]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(re-comm.) * [177]; Wick and Ayr Burghs 
Election* [166]; Trespass (Scotland) * [98]. 

onone as amended—Procurators (Scotland)* 

57); Trespass (Scotland) * [98]. 

hird Read 0 ailitia Deite Seapeniion® ; 
Militia Pay* ; Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* [191]; District Church Tithes* 
[186] [Lords]; ‘Trespass (Scotland) * [98). 


The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


ROACH RIVER FISHERY BILL—{Lords] 
(dy Order.)—sEconD READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HUNT moved, that it be read a 
second time that day three months. He 
said, this river was an Essex stream, which 
gave name to the town of Rochford, and 
which emptied itself into the Crouch, and 
which was specially fitted for the propaga- 
tion of the oyster. The object of this 
Bill was to hand over to a company the 
monopoly of fishing in the four miles of 
water covered by the Roach, to the exclu- 
sion of the rights of fishing now enjoyed 
by the public, and to establish and pre- 
serve oyster beds there. The only analo- 
gous case that he knew of was the Herne 
Bay Fishery Bill, but in that case there 
was not the same encroachment on public 
rights as there would be here. That Bill, 
however, was quite of an exceptional 
character, and there had not been time to 
test the degree in which it would be advan- 
tageous to the public, for the Bill was 
only passed last year, and a period of 
three years was required to bring an oyster 
to perfection. ‘The Deep Sea Fisheries 
Commission had been appointed to examine 
into the whole question, and nothing ought 
to be done until it had made its Keport, 
but when that was done it would be the 
duty of the Government to introduce a 
general Bill, laying down the conditions 
on which monopolies for the supply of fish 
should be granted. It was said that this Bill 
was intended to promote the public benefit 
by enlarging the pig See oysters, but it 
would not benefit the English public, be- 
cause the oysters taken from the River 
Roach had green fins, which caused them 
to be rejected from the London market, 
and they were exported to Ostend and 
Paris. This Bill would also prevent other 
fish being taken in this river, and seemed 
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to him closely analogous to the taking 
away of rights of common, and he felt 
bound to oppose this concession, at all 
events at the present time. 


Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘upon this day 
three months.”—(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. BRAMSTON said, this Bill had 
been carefully considered before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords. It was unusual, 
under such circumstances, to refuse a Bill 
a second reading. As to these oysters being 
sent abroad, if they could supply the 
Parisian market so much the better for 
those who could rear the supply. 

Mr. COX said, the House of Lords 
could scarcely have had their attention 
drawn to the fact that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests had sold the com- 
pany the right of exclusive fishing in the 
river for £20 per annum, notwithstanding 
the proprietors higher up the stream had 
offered £500 per annum for that right. 

Coronet SYKES said, he objected to 
the rights of the public which had been 
enjoyed for centuries, and which they 
themselves were not in a position to sup- 
port, being interfered with in the manner 
proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that if the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests had power 
to sell the right of fishing in the stream, 
the Bill could not interfere with any pub- 
lic rights whatever. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not persevere in his 
Amendment. The Bill having come down 
from the other House, he thought the 
House of Commons would be adopting 
rather a strong measure in saying that 
there was no case for inquiry, and refusing 
to allow the Bill to go before a Select 
Committee, where both its principle and 
details would be fully considered. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 


MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 

Mr. HENNESSY, who had given notice 
of his intention to move that this Bill 
should be taken into consideration to- 
morrow, said, that the measure was in 
rather a peculiar position. It was a Bill 
promoted by the Middlesex magistrates 
to increase their power over industrial 


Mr. Hunt 


{COMMONS} 
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schools, and for other objects. The House 
was of opinion that the Bill was so far 
a public Bill that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee partly appointed by 
the Committee of Selection. That Com- 
mittee considered the Bill and reported it 
to the House with Amendments. Among 
those Amendments were two clauses re. 
lating to the religious instruction of the 
inmates of schools. He found from the 
evidence of Captain Brooks, an officer of 
the school, that there were no less than 
eighty Roman Catholic pupils, who all 
attended the service and learnt the Cate- 
chism of the Established Church; and the 
Rev. Sidney Turner, the chaplain, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that it was 
highly desirable that these children should 
have the opportunity of being instructed 
by a Roman Catholic priest. The Commit- 
tee appeared to have been of the same 
opinion, because they inserved in the Bill 
two clauses providing that the warrant 
of commitment of a juvenile offender 
should specify the religious denomination 
to which he belonged, and that if that 
was a denomination other than the Church 
of England the Committee of visitors 
should allow a minister of such denomina- 
tion to visit such offender, unless it was 
objected to by him. Captain Glossop, the 
chairman of the sub-committee of magis- 
trates, who had charge of the Bill, as the 
provisions were similar to those introduced 
into the new Prisons Act, recommended 
the acceptance of these clauses as con- 
cessions which could not be refused; but, 
unfortunately, a majority of the Middle- 
sex magistrates did not take that view of 
the matter, and they adopted a resolution 
— the House of Commons having pre- 
scribed conditions in reference to the 
religious instruction of the inmates—to 
withdraw the Bill. Accordingly, an hon. 
Member the other day moved, at the 
instance of the promoters, to discharge 
the order for further proceeding with 
the Bill, but that Motion was very 
properly negatived. The Bill was now, 
therefore, deserted by its promoters, and 
no one was prepared to proceed with it. 
Under these circumstances, it was his in- 
tention to endeavour to pass the Bill 
through the House, but he had been in- 
formed by the Speaker that the adoption 
of that course would involve the House 
in some difficulty, and that the better 
course would be to allow the Bill to drop 
now, in the hope that there might be some 
general legislation upon the subject next 
year. He hoped that the Secretary for 
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the Home Department, with the concur- 
rence of the House generally, would take 
some steps to bring in a public measure 
next Session to remedy the grievance of 
which the Roman Catholics so justly com- 
plained in the present instance. In con- 
clusion, he had, simply as a matter of form, 
to move that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Middlesex Industrial Schools 
Bill, as amended in the Committee, be 
taken into Consideration To-morrow.” — 
(Mr. Hennessy.) 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he doubted the 
propriety of the Motion made by the hon. 
Gentleman, inasmuch as there was a 
Standing Order of the House to the effect 
that a Private Bill should not pass a stage 
unless notice were given by the agent. 
No such notice had been given, and the 
hon. Member was therefore, in his opinion, 
quite right in not pressing his Motion. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the Bill would remove the evil of which 
the Roman Catholics complained, and re- 
gretted very much the course the magis- 
trates had taken in abandoning the Bill, 
because of the very reasonable provision 
which had been introduced into it with 
the unanimous concurrence of the Com- 
mittee. It was not possible to bring in a 
public measure this Session, but the ques- 
tion was one which he admitted was 
worthy of consideration. 


Loxp EDWARD HOWARD said, he 


wished to express his gratitude to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the observations 


which had just fallen from him. The 
course adopted by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the King’s County was, he 
thought, the most judicious which, under 
the circumstances, he could have adopted. 
The question was one which involved a 
great hardship, and one which was rather 
of a public than a private character, in- 
asmuch as it affected the pockets of the 
ratepayers to the extent of £70,000, that 
being the sum expended ona school ca- 
pable of containing 800 boys. It was 
proved in the evidence taken before the 
Committee that, although there was a 
large number of Roman Catholic boys in 
the schools, they might be taught a cate- 
chism of a creed at variance with their 
own, and that if they refused to learn 
that catechism they might be punished ; 
while if the parents had the courage to 
make a report on the subject they were 
liable to fine. Though the parents might 
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make a special request for the boys to see 
a Roman Catholic minister they were not 
allowed to do so, and were obliged to go 
to the Protestant chapel. Indeed, a great 
deal might be said on the subject of the 
Bill; but, as it would have to be sifted at 
some future time, he would not trespass on 
the attention of the House by dwelling 
upon it, beyond observing that it was a 
grievous thing that the Middlesex magis- 
trates should come to the conclusion to 
abandon the measure very much on ac- 
count of the by no means too liberal por- 
tion of religious liberty conceded by the 
Committee upstairs. Nobody, however, 
could be surprised at the course which 
they had taken, who recollected how they 
had acted in the case of the Prison Disci- 
pline Bill. He did not wish to characterize 
such conduct in severe language, but he 
thought it was a dark and black case, 
and it appeared to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County had done a great 
good by letting even a small gleam of 
light into it. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AZEEM JAH (SIGNATURES TO 
PETITIONS.) 
MARSHALL AND WHITEHEAD DISCHARGED. 


The Serjeant at Arms attending this 
House informed the House, that in obe- 
dience to their Order, and Mr. Speaker’s 
Warrants, he had on Friday last taken 
into his custody Powell Marshall and 
Henry Whitehead, but that he had not 
yet succeeded in apprehending George 
Morris Mitchell. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to pre- 
sent two petitions from the prisoners 
Marshall and Whitehead. They were 
worded in precisely similar terms. The 
petitioners stated that they were taken 
into custody on a charge of contempt of 
the House—that in consideration of having 
been kept in confinement for a week, and 
of their having acted in entire ignorance 
of the offence for which they were com- 
mitted, they prayed that the House would 
consider the punishment which they had 
already undergone sufficient. Upon those 
grounds, as well as upon the fact that 
the petitioners had expressed their sincere 
regret and contrition for the offence they 
had been guilty of, he begged to move 
that the petition be laid upon the table 
with a view to the prisoners being dis- 
charged from custody. 


Petitions from the said Powell Marshall 
and Henry Whitehead, expressing their 
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regret and contrition for their offence, 
and praying for their discharge, brought 
up, and read. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the two 
petitioners in question were unable to pay 
the fees which were demanded of them, 
and that to insist upon their doing so 
would be simply to inflict on them a 
more prolonged confinement. Under these 
circumstances he begged to move that they 
be discharged from custody. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the said Powell Marshall and Henry 
Whitehead, having expressed their regret and 


contrition for their offence, be discharged out of 


the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, without 
payment of their Fees.” —( Mr. Hennessy.) 


Cotonet WILSON PATTEN said, he 
thought it was somewhat irregular to make 
such a Motion without notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not out of order in doing 
so, as the question involved was one of 
privilege. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, he, 
on the part of the Committee of Petitions, 
had no wish that the House should proceed 
with undue severity in the present in- 
stance. What was chiefly desired was to 


show that the authority of the House was 


sufficient to repress practices which mili- 
tated against the fair exercise of the right 
of petition. He hoped, therefore, that, 
inasmuch as those persons now in custody 
expressed their contrition for the offence 
they had committed, and had been only 
guilty in the second degree, and the au- 
thority of the House had in their case been 
vindicated, no opposition would be made 
to the Motion. 

Smr WILLIAM FRASER said, that 
after two Committees had been sitting on 
the question, and after the very warm de- 
bate which had taken place a few days 
ago on the subject, hon. Members could 
be scarcely prepared for such a Motion as 
that of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County, especially as he had only just 
presented the petitions on which it was 
founded. It was, to say the least, a very 
mild course of proceeding which he sug- 
gested, and must rather, he thought, tend 
to increase the number of fictitious peti- 
tions, that when only a few Members were 
present men who had been proved to have 
forged signatures should be permitted to 
come forward in formd pauperis to be ab- 
solved from fees imposed in consequence 
of their offence, and then discharged with 
a few complimentary remarks. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Report of the Committee proved that the 
persons in question had been merely agents 
in the hands of others. They had now 
been in custody for nearly a week, and he 
thought that, as they had expressed their 
contrition for what they had done, the 
House would be only acting with the 
usual consideration under such ecircum- 
stances in agreeing to the Motion. The 
amount of the fees which they were liable 
to pay was, he understood, £10, and, as 
they were in a humble position of life, to 
insist upon the payment of that sum might 
involve their being kept in custody for 
the remainder of the Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Powell Marshall and 
Henry Whitehead, having expressed their regret 
and contrition for their offence, be discharged out 
of the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, without 
payment of their Fees. 


LOTTERIES—PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VERNER said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 
he is aware that lottery tickets of an illegal 
character have been extensively circulated 
amongst the Clerks in the Public Depart- 
ments, for general distribution, accompa- 
nied by gratuitous tickets as an induce- 
ment for the sale of the others ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had, like other 
gentlemen, some time ago ‘received enve- 
lopes which appeared to be filled with 
papers or billets which more or less re- 
sembled what the hon. Member described 
them, and he need hardly say that they 
had at once found their way into the waste- 
paper basket. He had no reason to sup- 
pose that they had been sent to public 
officers in particular, and he was not aware 
it was anything that could be called a 
circulation. He imagined it was the act 
of some unauthorized persons, and he had 
certainly not thought it his duty to take 
any notice of it. 

Mr. VERNER said, he would now beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, if 
his attention has been drawn to the dis- 
tribution of lottery tickets to and by the 
Irish Constabulary, and if the employment 
of the Constabulary in this occupation has 
received the sanction of their superior 
officers and of the Irish Government ; and 
if, after the opinion lately expressed by 
the Attorney General as to the illegality 


= 
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of the practice, he is prepared to censure 
and prohibit it. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that such a proceeding would not have 
been sanctioned by the Government. He 
was not aware that any tickets had been 
distributed by the Irish constabulary. 
Tickets, he believed, had been forwarded 
to them, but he was not aware that they 
had distributed them. After the opinion 
expressed the other night by the Attorney 
General, and, indeed, without it, the con- 
stabulary would have been liable to cen- 
sure if they had distributed tickets of this 
kind. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he is 
aware that large and increasing arrears of 
Untaxed Bills of Costs have been accumu- 
lating in the Taxing Office of the Irish 
Court of Chancery since the death of the 
late Taxing Master O’Dwyer, and also to 
inquire when a new Taxing Master will 
be appointed ? 

Mr. PEEL said, that no information 
had been received at the Treasury as to 
the business in the Taxing Office having 
fallen into arrears, and no application had 
been made by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land for the appointment of a successor to 
Master O’ Dwyer. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the office was 
a very important one, and ought to be 
filled up. He wished to know who had the 
appointment. 

Mr. PEEL said, it was in the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Treasury. 


CONVOCATION— ALTERATION OF THE 
CANONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
ask, Whether a licence has been granted 
to the Convocation of Canterbury to repeal 
or alter any of the Canons of 1603, or to 
obtain the sanction of the Crown to any 
New Canon; and, if so, whether a Copy 
of it will be laid upon the table? If no 
such licence has been granted, he wished 
to know whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to recommend 
Her Majesty to give Convocation permis- 
sion to repeal or alter any of the Canons 
of 1603? 

Str GEORGE GREY: Sir, the other 
night I stated that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had been informed that while the 
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Crown did not invite the concurrence of 
Convocation to the proposed alteration of 
the clerical subscription, if the licence of 
the Crown was asked Her Majesty would 
be advised to grant it, for the purpose of 
enabling Convocation to alter the Canons, 
in order to bring them into conférmity 
with the Bill now before Parliament. The 
licence has not yet actually been granted ; 
and what has taken place is this: An 
Address was presented to her Majesty by 
Convocation, praying for a licence to alter 
the 36th and two following Canons in 
terms which had already been agreed 
upon by Convocation. The Archbishop 
was informed that the prayer of the 
Address could not be granted in that form, 
because its effect was to ask by anticipa- 
tion the consent of the Crown to a specific 
alteration, and to a new declaration to be 
made by the clergy, before it was ascer- 
tained what might be the ultimate decision 
of Parliament upon the Bill now before 
it. The Archbishop was, therefore, in- 
formed that if the prayer of the Address 
was merely for a licence in more general 
terms it would be granted. There will 
be no objection when the licence is 
granted, which will be very soon, to lay 
it on the table, together with the corres- 
pondence which has passed on the subject. 


PRINCESS OF WALES—ADDRESS OF 
CONGRATULATION, 


Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, before pro- 
ceeding to the Orders of the Day, I wish 
to make a Motion which I am sure will 
be received with the cordial concurrence 
of this House. In consequence of the 
happy event which has taken place since 
the House last met, I have to propose that 
the House should agree to an humble 
Address to Her Majesty to congratulate 
Her Majesty that the Princess of Wales 
has given birth to another Prince, and to 
assure Her Majesty of our loyalty and 
attachment to Her Person and Family. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet. I am sure that the 
event is one not more gratifying to Her 
Majesty than to this House and to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to Her Majesty to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty on the Princess of Wales 
having happily given birth to another Prince, 
and to assure Her Majesty of our feelings of de- 
voted royalty and attachment to Her jesty’s 
Person and Family, 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Surrry — Crvm Service Estimates — 
considered in Committee. 


Crass [V.—Epvucation, Scrence, aND 
Art. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Question [June 2] again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,336 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1866, for the Expenses of 
the National Gallery, including the purchase of 
Pictures,” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask, whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose an Estimate this year for the 
enlargement of the National Gallery, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works would favour the 
Committee with an outline of his proposed 

lan. 


P 

Mr. COWPER said, the Estimates were 
in preparation, and he hoped he should be 
able to lay them on the table of the House 


in a few days. It was proposed to pur- 
chase the ground in the rear of the present 
building, at present occupied by the work- 
house and the parochial schools belonging 
to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and also 
Archbishop Tenison’s school. He had 
been in communication with the vestry, 
and he found that they were willing to 
dispose of the workhouse and parish schools 
to the Government upon condition that 
they should receive such a sum of money 
as would enable them to erect another 
workhouse in the suburbs, and provide 
within the parish a casual ward and paro- 
chial offices. The Trustees of Archbishop 
Tenison’s schools were also willing to dis- 
pose of their property provided means 
were given them to obtain another school 
in the parish. And a similar arrangement 
would have to be made with regard to the 
parochial schools. It would therefore be 
his duty to submit to the House a proposal 
for the purchase of this property, to be 
laid out as required for the enlargement 
of the National Gallery from time to time, 
so as to give the necessary accommodation, 
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That was the only course open for the 
House to adopt with the view of extend- 
ing the accommodation. Some time must, 
however, elapse, before the Royal Academy 
would be able to obtain a building to 
which they could transfer their pictures, 
schools, and exhibitions. When they 
vacated the apartments they at present 
occupied the building would be wholly 
occupied by the National Gallery ; but the 
addition of those rooms to the National 
Gallery would not give sufficient space for 
the exhibition and classification of all the 
pictures by ancient masters, and certainly 
not for the works of the British School, 
which were now in South Kensington 
Museum, and therefore it would be neces- 
sary to make an addition to the present 
building. He hoped the hon. Member 
would consider what he had said sufficient, 
without calling upon him to enter into an 
explanation of what did not relate to the 
Vote then before the Committee. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was his intention, in consequence of the 
numerous petitions that had been present- 
ed upon the subject, to open the National 
Gallery three evenings in the week, in 
order that the labouring portion of the 
metropolis might have an opportunity of 
inspecting the works of art contained 
therein. The plan had been tried on 
particular occasions with perfect success, 
and was, in fact, adopted in the South 
Kensington Museum, without the slightest 
damage having occurred, he believed, to 
the pictures. Numerous petitions had been 
already presented in favour of opening the 
National Gallery three times a week, and 
the petitions were greatly on the increase. 
It was clear that the working classes could 
not visit these collections during the day, 
and thus they failed to exercise the eleva- 
ting and beneficial influence upon the 


|mass of the community which they were 
| designed to promote, and which alone 


entitled them to the name of national 
collections. He held in his hand a list of 
resolutions in favour of thus opening these 
collections, agreed to in one part of London 
alone. It comprised 7 societies of young 
men, consisting of 655 members; 3 friendly 
societies, with 726 members; 13 building 
societies, with 5,130 members; 2 Christian 
congregations, of 1,700 persons; 2 bodies 
of teachers in schools, 61 in number; 12 
temperance societies, registering 1,898 
persons ; 22 public meetings, attended by 
9,003 persons ; and the officers of a college 
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of 93 students ; altogether representing 62 
associations and meetings, and 19,266 
persons. These had unanimously peti- 
tioned Parliament in favour of the move- 
ment. He could not see any valid objec- 
tion to it; for wherever it had been tried 
it had been found successful, and he 
earnestly pressed upon his right hon. 
Friend not to lose this opportunity of at 
all events assuring the country that this 
matter should receive the serious and 
earnest consideration of those who had 
charge of our national collections. The 
Royal Academy was opened at night by 
gaslight, without any difficulty, and with- 
out injury to the paintings, at a compara- 
tively small expense. As the national 
institutions were supported out of the 
taxes of the people, he thought that every 
facility should be given to enable them 
to visit them. He believed it was the 
hearty wish of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and of other Members of the Govern- 
ment that these national collections should 
be opened at night, as it was likely to 
have an elevating and beneficial effect 
upon the tastes of the working classes. 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask, as some time would neces- 
sarily elapse before they could provide a 
new site and building, if he was to un- 
derstand, from what the right hon. Gen- 
leman the First Commissioner of Works 
had said, that her Majesty’s Government 
did not intend to offer the ground at Bur- 
lington House for the Royal Academy? 
Mr. COWPER said, that a proposal 
had been made by the Government to the 
Royal Academy, that if they pleased to 
apply for a site at Burlington House the 
Government would be prepared to grant 
it to them. There had not been time as 
yet to ascertain the intention of the Royal 
Academy, but in any event a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before they 
could vacate the National Gallery. With 
reference to opening the national collec- 
tions three times a week, he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that a great portion 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis were 
so busy all day that they could not find 
time to see the public exhibitions except 
at night, and, further, that many of the 
persons for whom these collections were 
especially provided were just the people 
who were unable to benefit by them at 
present. So that he entirely went along 


with his hon. Friend, on the principle that 
every public exhibition should be, so far 
as was feasible and safe, opened in the 
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evening. With regard, however, to the 


National Gallery, it was in the hands of 


trustees, who were under a very heavy re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of works of 
art so immensely valuable, and which 
could not possibly be replaced if they were 
destroyed. It was necessary for the trus- 
tees to consider what danger might arise 
from the use of gas in lighting up the 
National Gallery for evening exhibition, 
and they all knew that the mere introduc- 
tion of gas increased the risk of fire. He 
would not say that very great precautions 
might not be used so as, by the application 
of modern science, to reduce the danger to 
a minimum, but he must express his opi- 
nion that it was not desirable to introduce 
gas into the present building in Trafalgar 
Square. If, however, a new building 
were erected expressly for the purpose of 
enabling night exhibitions to take place, 
it could be made fireproof, and the gas 
might be so introduced as to reduce the 
risk to a minimum. Another subject 
which required consideration was the fact 
that nothing was more deleterious to pic- 
tures and other objects of exhibition than 
the effluvia from gas. On the other hand, 
great improvements had been made in 
ventilation, and it was possible in a new 
building to carry off all the noxious efflu- 
via from gas. It was, however, doubtful 
whether arrangements could be made for 
this purpose in the present building, and 
the pictures would incur very considerable 
risk if gas wereintroduced. It would be 
desirable that buildings erected in future 
for these purposes should be so construct- 
ed as to enable the public to see the na- 
tional collections in the evening as well 
as during the day. 

Mr. MITFORD said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether the 
trustees could not open the National Gal- 
lery on the days when it was now closed, 
at a charge of 6d. or 1s. each person. 
The Gallery was open to the public 
on four days in the week, and to stu- 
dents and copiers exclusively on the 
remaining two days. This was a great 
inconvenience to the public, which it 
would be desirable to remedy if possible. 
It might be objected that an additional 
expense would be incurred in providing 
policemen to watch the pictures; but, as 
some persons must be in attendance to look 
after them at present, the additional ex- 
pense would be very small, and would be 
almost, if not quite, covered by the fees 
paid by the public, Another objection 
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might be that the persons admitted on 
payment might interfere with the stu- 
dents. It appeared, however, that not 
more than thirty-eight students were at 
work on an average in copying pictures, 
and they were distributed in five or six 
rooms. The fee would deter all but real 
lovers of art from entering the building, 
while it would give an opportunity to 
many persons to enjoy the pictures quietly. 
The students would have cause to rejoice 
rather than otherwise that such persons 
were admitted while they were at work, 
because the lovers of art would often buy 
a good copy which they might see in pro- 
gress. It wasan anomaly that the public 
should lay out a large sum of money for a 
collection, and that they should then be 
shut out of it for two days a week. 

Sire WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
trusted that due provision would be made in 
any new building for pictures which might 
be bequeathed to the nation. He believed 
that a large number of bequests might be 
made to the country if a gallery of ade- 
quate dimensions were built to receive 
them. Persons who might be induced to 
leave their pictures to the nation were 
now deterred by the apprehension that 
they would be thrust into some hole or 
corner where no one could see them. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the statement of the First Commissioner 
of Works was satisfactory in one respect 
—namely, that the National Gallery would 
remain where it is. It also appeared that 
the Royal Academy would have to go else- 
where, and that was equally satisfactory. 
He observed an item of £8,000 for the 
purchase of pictures; but there was also 
an item of £9,548 for three balances which 
were stated to be surrendered to the Ex- 
chequer. Was the National Gallery to 
have those balances in addition to the 
Vote of £8,000? There was a heavy 
item for the travelling agency last year, 
an expense of £2,000 having been incurred 
in the purchase of pictures, while the pic- 
tures themselves only cost £3,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that nothing would be more 
inexpedient than to lay out every year the 
sum of £8,000 voted by Parliament for 
the purchase of pictures, whether works 
of art of sufficient merit presented them- 
selves or not. The question then arose 
whether this balance should be kept in 
the hands of the Department or surren- 
dered to the Exchequer, like the other 
balances. It was always undesirable to 

Mr. Mitford 
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make an exception to a sound general rule, 
and if that exception were justified in the 
present instance it might be made the 
pretext for similar claims from other de. 
partments. It was therefore thought bet- 
ter that the balances should be surrendered 
to the Exchequer, and that the Treasury 
should be willing, on any fair case being 
made out, to ask the House to re-vote the 
money. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £1,650, British Historical Portrait 
Gallery. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
know whether in the new buildings to be 
added to the National Gallery it was con- 
templated to devote any building for the 
proper exhibition of the national portraits. 
No one could properly see them where 
they now were, and as the number who 
wished to do so was increasing every year 
it became a matter of importance that 
they should be better placed. The pic- 
tures were only open for exhibition on a 
certain number of days, and then only for 
a limited number of hours. Lately they 
had been open up to five o'clock, and that 
was a great convenience. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman see whether better accom- 
modation for the pictures and increased 
facilities for the public could not be af- 
forded for a collection which was likely to 
form a very good historical gallery ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he agreed that it 
was important the collection of national 
portraits should be better exhibited. The 
present accommodation was only temporary. 
It was fully intended that when the new 
gallery was erected a proper place should 
be found for the exhibition of these por- 
traits. No doubt a really good gallery 
ought to be made for them. With regard 
to the hours during which the portraits 
were now exhibited trustees would be 
called upon to consider the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to know whether the Committee 
were to understand that these portraits 
were not to be sent to South Kensington. 

Mx. COWPER said, there was a wonder- 
ful alarm on the part of some hon. Mem- 
bers at the words “South Kensington.” 
Nothing had yet been decided on the sub- 
ject. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £4,059, to complete the sum for 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations. 
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Sr: WILLIAM FRASER said, he un- 
derstood that a railway was projected 
which it was supposed would interfere 
with the scientific labours carried on at 
Greenwich Observatory. It was of the 
greatest importance not only to this coun- 
try, but also to the world, that nothing 
should be done to interfere with the deli- 
eate observations in course of operation 
there. It was obvious that the running 
of railway trains near the Observatory 
would be injurious, and he trusted that 
the Government would prevent any such 
interference. 

Mz. WHITE said, he wished for some 
explanation of the item of £500 for a me- 
teorological survey in the West Indies. 
This was a yearly grant. What progress 
had been made, and how long was it to 
last ? 

Mx. PEEL said, that the West Indies 
paid one-half of these expenses and all in- 
cidental expenses. There were a great 
many islands, and he thought these gen- 
tlemen would be occupied for some time 
to come. 

Mrz. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
effect of a railway upon Greenwich Obser- 
vatory was for the consideration of the Ad- 
miralty, not of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. COWPER said, that it was true 
arailway proposed to go by a tunnel under 
Greenwich Park. The Admiralty objected 
on the ground of injury to the Observa- 
tory, and the promoters had accordingly 
been told that the consent of the Crown 
could not be given. It was open to the 
promoters to show that the railway could 
pass under the Park without injury to 
the Observatory, but as yet they had not 
succeeded in doing so. 

Mr. WHITE said, he thought that 
there ought to be some report made to 
Parliament as to the progress of the me- 
teorological survey in the West Indies. 

Mr. PEEL said, that before the survey 
was commenced a Parliamentary Report 
was laid on the table giving a full account 
of the objects of the survey. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he had 
to complain of the diversity of authorities 
having control over this Vote. Some items 
were under the Admiralty and others under 
the Board of Trade. He wished to know 
whether the Board of Trade was going on 
prophesying the weather for the next two 
days. He believed that the head of that 
department was at present vacant. Was 
it the intention of the Government to fill 
itup? There were Returns presented to 
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the House last year, showing that the 
prophecies were once right, twice wrong. 
Last Tuesday week what did the Board of 
Trade prophesy with regard to the wea- 
ther? Wind SE to SSW, fresh to mode- 
rate. What was the fact? The wind did 
not blow from those quarters; but a tre- 
mendous gale, involving great destruction 
of property, swept across the north of 
England. In point of fact, almost all the 
great storms came before the warning 
signals ; and last Tuesday week the warn- 
ing ‘‘ to look out for rough weather,”’ fol- 
lowed the arrival of the gale. He hoped 
that a gentleman would be placed at the 
head of the department of high scientific 
attainments. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, his hon. 
Friend had underrated the reputation 
which the late Admiral Fitzroy enjoyed 
in the scientific world. He (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) was only speaking the opinion of 
those best qualified to give one that the 
late admiral did a great service in perfect- 
ing—in carrying forward—the science of 
meteorology ; and not only had his efforts 
been acknowledged by scientific men in 
this country, but they had also been re- 
cognized by some of the ablest scientific 
men in France. He would explain how 
it was the Board of Trade had to do with 
this question. Some years ago there was 
a congress at Brussels, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal maritime powers, 
who decided that it was desirable that 
ocean statistics should be collected in order 
that navigators might know what to ex- 
pect, as it were, in different latitudes and 
longitudes at different seasons of the year, 
and thus be assisted in the long voyages 
round the globe. The English Govern- 
ment agreed to co-operate with France, 
the United States, and other Governments, 
in supplying their quota of information 
and collecting the ocean statistics. It was 
necessary to supply the merchant vessels 
with forms to fill up in the course of their 
voyages, and which were, in fact, to be 
the means of collecting these statistics ; 
and the Board of Trade being most in 
connection with those vessels, they were 
naturally employed to distribute these 
forms. The collection of these statistics 
went on for some time, but it had since 
been very much given up, and they had 
got into another system, which was not 
originally contemplated, of predicting — 
making forecasts—of the weather, and at- 
tempting to give a practical application to 
what was called science of meteoro- 
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logy. This had been done very much by 
Admiral Fitzroy himself, but always with 
the concurrence of this House and of the 
Royal Society. Since the death of Ad- 
miral Fitzroy he had thought it to be 
his duty, seeing the position of the office, 
that the whole state of things had been 
abandoned and a new one substituted—to 
take the advice of the Royal Society as 
to what would be the best course to pur- 
sue, and whether the science of meteoro- 
logy was in a condition to justify the Go- 
vernment in proposing Votes of money for 
the continuance of these weather forecasts. 
Meanwhile he asked for the usual Votes; 
and if it should appear to be desirable to 
abandon the present system, that money 
would not be expended. At present the 
duty was discharged by Mr. Babington, 
who was the late admiral’s chief assistant ; 
and he hoped that the money would be 
voted this year as usual. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he ob- 
served that there was a considerable item 
—£3,000—for telegrams, and wished to 
know whether the money was expended 
for telegrams indicating the weather in 
different parts of this country only, or all 
over Europe. The Department appeared 


to have become more practical than 


scientific. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Government paid for all the telegrams 
sent by them to different parts of the 
United Kingdom and to foreign countries, 
but, no doubt, a certain portion of expense 
in connection with this matter was de- 
frayed by foreign Governments. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
whether he correctly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the collection 
of statistics by merchant ships was given 
up. Asa collection of facts—rather than 
of prophecies—he thought they might have 
been made the foundation of some useful 
object. The expenditure for telegrams by 
this Department was enormously large, as 
large as the sum expended for telegrams 
by the Foreign Office. He hoped the 
matter would receive the consideration of 
the Government. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
collection of the Returns was not abso- 
lutely given up, but was very much di- 
minished. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £5,000, Universal Exhibition at 
Paris, 

(5.) £500, Royal Geographical Society. 

(6.) £1,000, Royal Society. 

Mr. Milner Gibson 


{COMMONS} 
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(7.) £500, Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to ask where the Royal Academy 
of Music was—[‘‘ Hanover Square !””]— 
and who man it? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend might rest 
assured that if the object was one fit to 
be promoted by a public grant at all the 
persons in whose hands the grant was 
placed were perfectly competent to admi- 
nister it. One of the Governors was Sir 
George Clerk, formerly a Member of the 
House, as good a man of business as ever 
sat in the House, an enthusiastic lover of 
music, and a faithful friend and patron 
of the Institution. The Institution might; 
be described as a normal school of music. 
It was perfectly open, and therefore worthy 
of public support. Its object was to teach 
teachers, and the effect of the moderate 
aid afforded by the House ha] been to give 
a considerable stimulus to voluntary ex- 
ertion, and cause a large annual addition 
to private subscriptions. This, indeed, 
was made a condition of the grant. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, there 
were many other societies quite as meri- 
torious as this which received no grant of 
public money. On some future occasion 
the Committee might be called on to vote 
grants for the Antiquarian, Geological, 
Anthropological and Entomological Socie- 
ties. The grants were not made on prin- 
ciple, but pro re natd, as the occasion 
arose. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass V.— Coroniat, Consvzar, 
OTHER ForEIcn SERVICES. 
(8.) £4,200, Bermudas. 


Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask 
whether any formal decision had been 
come to as to the restoration of the con- 
vict establishments at this colony. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, an applica- 
tion had been made to him by the War 
Department with regard to the employ- 
ment of convicts upon the works at the 
Bermudas. No formal determination had 
been come to on the subject, but he 
thought it inexpedient to restore the 
convict establishment in the colony, ex- 
cept in case of necessity, and he hoped 
that other means would be found to exe- 
cute the works there. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought it remarkable that, although 
the local revenue was constantly increas- 


AND 
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ing, the Imperial expenditure there was 
the same as before. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the local reve- 
nue had increased from causes connected 
with the American war, but it had already 
begun to decline. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £2,813, to complete the sum for 
Clergy, North America. 

(10.) £1,000, Indian 
Canada. 

(11.) £23,278, Governors and others, 
West Indies, &c. 

(12.) £6,200, to complete the sum for 
Justices, West Indies. 

(13.) £6,730, to complete the sum for 
Western Coast of Africa. 

(14.) £2,924, to complete the sum for 
St. Helena. 

(15 ) £700, Orange River Territory. 

(16.) £1,104, Heligoland. 

(17.) £3,488, to complete the sum for 
Falkland Islands. 


(18.) £2,641, to complete the sum for 
Labuan. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the Vote was of considerable amount. 
There were charges for all the para- 
phernalia of a colonial Government, and 
he should like to hear from the Govern- 
ment what was the condition of things 
in the colony. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that it had 
been thought expedient to maintain La- 
buan as a British colony on account of 
the coal mines which existed there, in 
order that we might have a coaling station 
in that neighbourhood. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £300, Pitcairn’s Islanders. 
(20.) £10,531, Emigration. 

(21.) £1,657, Zambesi Expedition. 
(22.) £3,000, Treasury Chest. 


(23.) £35,000, to complete the sum for 
Captured Negroes, Bounties on Slaves, &c. 

Mr. WHITE said, he wished to inquire 
whether the expected co-operation of the 
American Government in the suppression 
of the slave trade was not likely to lead 
toa diminution of the Vote on a future 
occasion. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought the 
hearty co-operation promised to this coun- 
try by the United States Government 
would lead most effectually to a decrease, 
if not to the extinction, of the slave trade. 
Now that the civil war was at an end, 
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and their ships of war would be free, they 
would be able to co-operate with us to a 
greater extent than hitherto. 


Vote agreed to. 


(24.) £7,650, to complete the sum for 
Commissions for Suppression of Slave 
Trade. 

(25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £91,018, be granted 
to Iler Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1866, for the Consular Establish- 
ments Abroad.” 

Mr. CLAY said, that for many years 
a body called the Russian Company levied 
charges on British shipping in the Russian 
ports, a system altogether out of date, and 
so wholly indefensible that the company 
itself had given up all these charges with 
one exception. The company now existed 
only for the purpose of distributing the 
revenue arising from its own accumulated 
funds, and which were exceedingly well 
spent in charities at St. Petersburg. The- 
solitary charge which they still levied on 
British shipping was called agency money, 
yielding about £1,100 per annum; and it 
had always gone to the British Consul at 
St. Petersburg, who was also the com- 
pany’s agent; that charge on shipping 
being, in fact, a way of supplementing 
the insufficient salary of the Consul. In 
1858, 1859, and 1860 the Consul’s salary 
was raised from £750 to £1,000, and it 
was then quite understood that the charge 
for agency moneylevied on British ship- 
ping should cease. However, whether 
the Consul thought that £1,100 per an- 
num was better than an extra £250 to his 
allowance, or whether for some other rea- 
son, the charge for agency money had 
been resorted to again, to the surprise 
of the shipowners, and was still levied 
to this day. He had the authority of 
the Chairman of the Russian Company 
for saying that they had no wish to 
continue that impost, a relic of a bar- 
barous age, and that if the Consul were 
prevented from receiving it they would 
not appoint another agent, and so the 
charge would cease. The charge had been 
condemned by Lord Napier in his de- 
spatches to Lord Russell as an unusual 
and objectionable mode of remunerating 
the Consul. The Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs had said it could not be de- 
fended, and that when the next Consul at 
St. Petersburg was appointed it would be 
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put an end to. The culprit having thus 
been condemned, the question was when 
he should be executed. He had brought 
the subject before the House last year, 
when he was assured that something 
would be done, but the matter had not 
since then advanced a step. In order, 


therefore, to raise the question in the only 
way open to him, whether that objection- 
able mode of supplementing an insufficient 
salary by a tax on British shipping should 
not be diseontinued, he begged to move 
that the item of £750 for the Consul at 
7 Petersburg be omitted from the present 
ote. 


Motion made, and Question proposes, 

“ That the Item of £750, for the Salary of Her 
Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—( Mr. Clay.) 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had stated to 
the Committee in a former year that that 
addition to the salary of our Consul at St. 
Petersburg was exceedingly objectionable 
on principle, although, as the Correspond- 
ence presented to the House showed, there 
was really no grievance in the present 

“case. Yet, as soon as an arrangement 
could be made, either by finding another 
post for Mr. de Michele, or by his retire- 
ment, the Consul at St. Petersburg would 
receive a salary adequate to his position, 
and that fee on British shipping would 
no longer be levied. Negotiations were 
pending, the result of which, he hoped, 
would be that the post would soon be- 
come vacant, when a new arrangement 
would be made. The Government would 
do their very best that Mr. de Michele 
should have another place; but it would 
be scarcely fair to deprive an efficient 
and long-tried public servant of the sa- 
lary he had enjoyed for so many years, 
and which was attached to the office 
before he accepted it, without adequate 
compensation. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would accept the assurance he now gave 
that, unless he was greatly disappointed, 
next year this charge would not be made 
on British shipping; and that he would 
not divide the Committee on this occasion. 

Mr. CLAY said, that there was a very 
simple mode of rectifying this grievance 
to the shipping interest, amounting to 
£1,000 a year. If the Government could 
not provide for Mr. de Michele otherwise, 
let him be paid as other Consuls were—a 
proper and sufficient salary being brought 
forward in the Estimates If his hon. 
Friend would promise that, he would not 
divide on this Vote. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
must remind the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that in the Committee on 
the Consular Department it had been 
clearly demonstrated that charges of this 
kind created much discontent among the 
mercantile classes, and engendered dis- 
agreeable feelings towards our Consuls. 
He had nothing ’to say against the effi- 
ciency of Mr. Michele, who, he believed, 
was a very good Consul; but the charge 
was one that certainly ought not to be 
maintained. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had every 
reason to rely on the undertaking of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary, but he 
hoped that not only in this case but in 
every other where fees were levied on 
British shipping the practice would be 
discontinued. 

Mr. LAYARD said, this was the only 
case of the kind, and it arosé out of the 
old system of ‘British factories.’” He 
did trust that some better arrangement 
would be made before next year. 

Mr. CLAY said, his hon. Friend might 
be disappointed in his expectations. He 
was quite certain the Government would 
do all they could in the matter, but they 
might not be able to find another appoint- 
ment for Mr. Michele, or if they did that 
gentleman might not accept it. Would 
the hon. Gentleman in that case put 
a proper salary on the Estimates and 
relieve the shipping from this obnoxious 
tax? © 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought the Consul at St. Petersburg re- 
ceived more than he ought to receive, and 
unless this Vote were reduced Mr. Michele 
would most likely decline to accept an- 
other situation when offered. 

Mr. LAYARD did not think the salary 
too high, considering how expensive a 
place St. Petersburg was, but he quite 
admitted that in principle it was objection- 
able that a salary should be supplemented 
by such means as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull had pointed out. 

Mr. CLAY said, he must repeat his 
question; would the salary of the Consul 
at St. Petersburg be placed next year on 
a proper footing ! 

Me. LAYARD said, he was certain 
that no difficulty would be raised on the 
part of Mr. de Michele, who was anxious 
to leave St. Petersburg, but of course he 
could make no promise with regard to the 
Estimates of next year, which must be left 
to the Treasury. 
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Mz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he hoped 
the Consul at St. Petersburg would not in 
the meantime be considered to have a 
vested interest in what he now obtained 
in an irregular way by fees on British 
shipping. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Hull withdraw his Motion ? 
[Mr. Cray: Certainly not.] It would be 
more convenient to take the Motion of 
which notice had been given by the hon. 
Member for Taunton (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) first. It would be open to the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) to pro- 
pose the reduction of the Vote after- 
wards. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: Surely the 
Committee could divide more than once on 
the same Vote. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: If they took a 
division on this item they could not go 
back and discuss a former item. ‘ 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to call attention to the Consular 
Establishment at Venice, and asked from 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
some explanation of the grounds on which it 
was maintained. It appeared by reference 
to the Estimates that there was not only 
a Consul General with a salary of £800 a 
year, but a Vice Consul with £200 a year. 
He could understand why we should have 
kept up the present consular establish- 
ment in Venice, when the Austrian Go- 
vernment possessed not only Mantua and 
Venice, but also Lombardy; when English 
diplomatic agents in the Lesser Italian 
States were very few; and when the 
means of communication with the seat 
of Government were somewhat difficult ; 
but now matters were very much altered. 
Austria had lost Lombardy, and the com- 
munications with Vienna exist both by rail- 
way and electric telegraph, and by the ces- 
sion of the Ionian Islands the visits of 
British shipping had been very much re- 
duced. At Venice the entries inwards of 
British ships for the year 1864 had been 
forty sailing vessels and thirty-one screw 
steamers running once a month from Liver- 
pool and London. The latter were regular 
packets belonging to one company, and they 
absorbed the largest part of the carry- 
ing trade. There was, therefore, very little 
for a Vice Consul to do at Venice on that 
score. What the Consul General did he 
could not conceive. Not only was there a 
Vice Consul at Venice with £200 a year, 
but there was also a Vice Consul at Trieste 
who had much more to do, but whose 
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salary was only £100 a year. That was 
an enigma he could not understand. It 
was not his intention to move any reduc- 
tion in the Vote, because the holders of 
those offices he thought were entitled to at 
least a year’s notice; but he hoped the 
reduction would be moved next year unless 
the explanation of the Government were 
necessary. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the position of the Ve- 
netian territories with the great fortified 
cities of Venice, Mantua, and Verona was 
very exceptional, and if was well that we 
should have the means of communicating 
with the authorities through our Consul 
General, who was an old and well known 
servant of the Crown. The £800 was not 
mis-spent. By this means we had obtained 
very valuable and important information. 
As to the Vice Consul seventy ships must 
require constant attention. The Vice Con- 
sul at Trieste received only £100 a year, 
because he was allowed to trade. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the present Vice Consul at Venice had been 
a trader whilst acting as Vice Consul also 
—he was formerly a banker, though some 
years ago he became bankrupt. 

Sirk WILLIAM FRASER ssid, he 
wished to know what course he was to 
pursue, as he desired to call the attention 
of the Committee to the item under the 
head of Rome. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the rule 
was that after any Motion for the reduction 
of an item on the Vote had been proposed 
from the Chair it was not competent for any 
hon. Member to propose a Motion on or to 
debate any previous item. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, it was 
very difficult for an hon. Member to know 
what to do. He was desirous of calling 
the attention of the Committee to the 
charge for our Consul at Abyssinia, but he 
was unable to catch the eye of the Chair- 
man. Another hon. Member who was 
more fortunate commenced a discussion 
upon a later item, and thus debarred him 
from making any remarks at all. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that when the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) com- 
menced his remarks upon our Consularship 
at St. Petersburg, the hon. Member for 
Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) should have 
risen, and said that he desired to offer 
some remarks upon an earlier item. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that if 
this rule, which he believed to be a new 
one, were persisted in they should have 
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beforehand to beg the Government to 
break up the Vote into smaller items. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought that 
all difficulty would be avoided if hon. 
Gentlemen would give notice of any Amend- 
ments they desired to propose. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member could exercise his right in dis- 
cussing the whole Vote after the particular 
Motion before the Committee had been 
disposed of. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he de- 
murred entirely to the doctrine of the ne- 
cessity of giving notice, because the right 
of raising any matter without giving notice 
was the especial privilege of the Commit- 
tee. The rule, as stated by the Chairman, 
was an extremely inconvenient one, and it 
might be advisable to consider whether it 
should not be repealed. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that the 
rule was analogous to that which guided 
the deliberations of the House when in 
Committee upon any Bill. In Committees 
of that kind no Amendment could be sub- 
mitted on any portion of a clause previous 
to that portion on which an Amendment 
had been proposed. But on the question 
that the clause should stand part of the 
Bill any hon. Member could object to the 
whole or any portion of the clause. 


Question put:—The Committee divided: 
—Ayes 20; Noes 50: Majority 30. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he de- 
sired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the case of the two unfortunate 
gentlemen who had recently been cap- 
tured by brigands in Italy. One of them 
had been released, but the other—Mr. 
Moens—had been detained by his captors. 
He hoped that the hon. Gentleman would 
be able to state that the Foreign Office 
was taking some steps on behalf of this 
unfortunate gentleman. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to inquire about the captives in 
Abyssinia. It appeared that Her Majesty’s 
Consul, Captain Cameron, two mission- 
aries, and some other individuals had re- 
mained for more than a year in captivity 
in Abyssinia, and the Foreign Office had 
not been able to procure their release. 
Upon a former occasion his hon. Friend 
had stated that anything spoken in that 
House would come to the knowledge of 
the King of Abyssinia and might tend to 
aggravate the misfortunes of the captives. 
It could not, however, be expected that 
silence was always to be maintained upon 


Mr. Layard 
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so serious a matter, and the mother of one 
of the captives had made an appeal to the 
public upon the subject. Being acquainted 
with Captain Cameron he had heard of his 
captivity with alarm, which was height- 
ened by the recent information that the 
King of Abyssinia had returned unsuccess- 
ful from a military expedition. He did 
not believe that Abyssinia was a country 
exceedingly difficult to reach. The King 
was a Christian. The Bishop of Abyssinia 
was, he understood, sent up in chains from 
Cairo under a new interpretation, perhaps, 
of the allegation—nolo episcopari. There 
was constant communication from Cairo, 
and we had a Consul at Massowah. He be- 
lieved that a very able gentleman had been 
sent from Aden to procure the release of 
the unfortunate prisoners, but he wished 
to know whether the Government would 
lay upon the table information as to the 
efforts that had been made to procure their 
release, and would state what policy they 
intended to pursue. He did not know whe- 
ther the presence of a ship of war on the 
Abyssinian coast would have any effect, 
but it was certain that to allow these un- 
fortunate gentlemen to remain in captivity 
without using every possible means in their 
favour would béa slur upon the Govern- 
ment which it would be difficult to explain 
away. 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith), 
said, that every effort was being made by 
the Foreign Office on behalf of the gen- 
tleman—Mr. Moens—to whom he refer- 
red, and the Italian Government was doing 
even more than could be expected from 
them. It was not advisable to say too 
much, but he might state that within a 
few hours intelligence had been received 
from Naples to the effect that the gentle- 
man had been seen, was well, was fairly 
treated by the brigands, his captors, and 
that there were hopes of his speedy re- 
lease. 

The case alluded to by his hon. Friend 
of the Abyssinian captives was one of very 
painful interest. The Committee would 
understand that the Foreign Office could 
have but one object—to obtain the liberty 
of the unfortunate gentlemen who were 
held in captivity. It was a most difficult 
question to deal with, and one requiring 
great prudence and circumspection. He 
would willingly state all that had occurred 
were it prudent to do so, and the time 
would come when he thought he should be 
able to prove that nothing had been omitted 
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to procure the release of the captives ; but 
he could assure his hon. Friend—and he 
did so most conscientiously—that he be- 
lieved any public statement at present 
might lead to serious results. Within the 
last few days he had received a letter 
from Mr. Rassam, in which he implored 
him to prevent the publication of state- 
ments relating to this matter, because 
such statements found their way to Abys- 
sinia, and were used by a party in that 
country hostile to England for the purpose 
of inflaming the King’s mind. He must 
express the deep regret he felt to find that 
therewas some one—he did not know whom 
—in the public service who had betrayed 
official secrets in a manner deserving of 
the highest reprobation. In the Pall 
Mall Gazette had appeared extracts from 
a letter which had been sent confidentially 
through official channels. He would 
never desire to restrict the freedom of 
the press, but when he found that there 
were persons in public offices who were 
capable of betraying the trust placed in 
them it gave him great pain, and he hoped 
that the journal to which he had alluded, 
which was a highly respectable journal, 
would not in future allow such statements 
to appear, as they were not only injurious, 
but might possibly lead to actual loss of 
life. The gentleman who had been se- 
lected to go to Massowah to obtain the 
release of the captives was in communica- 
tion with leading persons in Abyssinia, 
and hoped to succeed in his endeavours. 
Mr. Rassam had been chosen because, al- 
though not an Englishman, he had re- 
ceived an English education, partly under 
his (Mr. Layard’s) care. He had studied 
at Oxford, he had exhibited great ability, 
and had shown great caution and skill 
throughout these proceedings. Mr. Rassam 
was peculiarly fitted for the task intrusted 
to him, being well acquainted with Eastern 
manners and languages. The Committee, 
however, would, he hoped, not require him 
to enter further into details at present, as 
they would be attended by risk, but at a 
future time he should be able to show that 
the Foreign Office had not neglected its 
duty. He could hardly tell them for what 
cause Captain Cameron had been thrown 
into captivity, for there were different 
reasons assigned, and in the present state 
of uncertainty he would avoid any specu- 
lation on the subject. In the other House 
of Parliament a Motion for papers con- 
nected with this case had been carried by 
a majority of one. Those papers were in 
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course.of preparation, and if they could be 
given without risk of injury to the cap- 
tives they would be produced ; but if the 
Government should be of opinion that 
their production would be injurious, then 
it would be their duty to refuse them. 
Everything that could be done had been 
done, and was doing, on behalf of the un- 
fortunate prisoners. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to know whether any alteration 
had been made in the system of passports 
issued at Rome to British subjects coming 
home vi@ France. Englishmen at Rome 
were told that returning from Civita 
Vecchia to Marseilles they would not re- 
quire passports, but at the latter port there 
was always a discussion with the gens 
d’armes as to whether the individuals 
claiming to be British subjects were really 
entitled to that character. The position 
of the British Consul at Rome was peculiar, 
and it was difficult to understand from 
what source the Consular fees were ob- 
tained, as there was no commercial busi- 
ness to be transacted. Mr. Russell, the 
British agent at Rome, who fulfilled the 
duties of his office with great ability, being 
unaccredited, had no power, and could only 
apply to the Papal Government upon suffer- 
ance. He wished to know whether British 
subjects leaving Rome were required to 
obtain the Consular stamp, and whether 
they were required to pay fees for such 
stamp when returning vid France? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that during the 
American war, citizens of the so-called 
Confederate States had found a difficulty 
in obtaining the visé of the United States 
Consul at Rome, and in their case the Papal 
Government had waived the requirement. 
Her Majesty’s Government had applied to 
the Papal Government for a similar con- 
cession to British subjects, and had pointed 
out that the Consular visé was not neces- 
sary, and was not required elsewhere. No 
fees were now taken from English travel- 
lers leaving Rome. Considerable misap- 
prehension existed in the public mind on 
the subject of passports. There were 
several countries in Europe, including Italy 
and France, in which Englishmen were 
not required to produce passports; but 
still they had to identify themselves as 
Englishmen, and, after all, the readiest and 
the most convenient plan of doing so was 
by having a passport, which only costs 2s. 
He should certainly recommend any one 
to take out a passport, even for those 
countries where passports were not re- 
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quired from Englishmen, as the least 
troublesome mode of proving their na- 
tionality. 

Mrz. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask what course the Govern- 
ment were pursuing with regard to the 
suppression of Consulates in Turkey. No 
doubt many of the Consuls in the interior 
of Asia Minor were no longer required, 
though he certainly regretted the suppres- 
sion of the Consulate at Batoum. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the object of the 
Foreign Office was, of course, to dispense 
with all Consuls who were not absolutely 
required, and they had recently been 
enabled to effect that object to some extent 
in the ports of the Mediterranean, in con- 
sequence of the transfer of the Ionian 
Tslands to the kingdom of Greece. As re- 
garded Batoum, the place was so exceed- 
ingly unhealthy that it was impossible 
to reside there, except a few months in the 
winter time. The following statement, 
which had been drawn up by Mr. Murray 
of the Foreign Office, showed that the 
cost of the Consular service was not ex- 
cessive :— 

“The management of the Consular expenditure 
since 1861 has now produced the result that was 
anticipated from adopting the system of placing 
the control exclusively in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State. The sum actually expended under 
each head of service is accurately known, and the 
wants of the next year may confidently be stated. 
The payments on account of the Consular service 
have arrived at a stage which enables us to say 


that, while it is necessary to estimate a larger sum | 


than may actually be spent, somewhat more than 
£155,000 will cover the annual requirements, for 
we avoid increases unless we can make corre- 
sponding reductions, Yhe payments for the last 
year were’ £155,425, but fees have been paid into 
the Exchequer of £15,546, so that the net cost to 
the public was only £139,879, although the sum 
voted was £166,503. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that there are items charged on the 
Consular grant for 1864-5 which really have no- 
thing to do with carrying on the Consular service 
—namely, expenses of churches abroad, £10,355 ; 
expenses of hospitals abroad, £592 ; relief to dis- 
tressed British subjects, £405; total, £11,352; 
so that in truth the Consular cost was only 
£128,527, a sum which can scarcely be called 
excessive.” 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to know what were our present 
relations with Russia, and why Russia 
did not permit us to have a Consul at 
Tiflis? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was not then 
prepared to answer so comprehensive a 
question, but every country had of course 
aright to determine what foreign agents 
it would receive. 


Mr. Layard 
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Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he had 
always understood that Russia had refused 
to allow us to have a Consul at Tiflis, be- 
cause we had not received Russian Consuls 
in India. But as that refusal on our part 
no longer existed, he hoped we should be 
allowed to establish a Consulate at the im 
portant town of Tiflis. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the Votes proposed for the Consular estab- 
lishments in the Ionian Islands were ex- 
cessively large. It was larger than the 
charge for Consuls in the whole Kingdom 
of Greece. These Votes included sums 
of £1,000 for a Consul General at Corfu, 
£500 for the Consul at Zante, and £500 
for the Consul at Cephalonia. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that in conse- 
quence of our long and intimate relations 
with the Ionian Islands there had arisen 
between the two countries a variety of 
interests which required the services of 
an unusual number of Consular agents. 
He did not believe that their salaries were 
at present excessive. 

Smm FREDERIC SMITH said, he did 
not object to the amount of the salary of the 
Consul General at Corfu, but he thought it 
was mere extravagance to allow £500 a year 
to the Consuls at Cephalonia and Zante. 


Original Question (£91,018, for Consular 
Establishments Abroad) put, and agreed to, 


(26.) £102,972, Consular Establish- 
| ments, China, Japan, and Siam. 

Coronet SYKES said, he thought that 
| £8,000 was too large a salary to be paid 
| our Minister at Pekin, who could not have 
to dispense extensive hospitalities as at 
Paris and Vienna. As contrasted with 
that, only £200 was allowed to the sur- 
geon there, a sum quite insufficient to sup- 
port a gentleman. There was £500 for 
an assistant and accountant at Pekin, and 
£500 for the Colonial Auditor at Hong 
Kong. What moneys had he to audit? 
The Attorney General at Hong Kong re- 
ceived £250 out of this Vote, though he 
had a full salary from the Colonial Esti- 
mates. The importance and trade of Can- 
ton had decreased by one-half, and yet 
we still paid the Consul there £1,600 a 
year, and the Interpreter £700, and kept 
up an expensive establishment. 

Mr. LAYARD said, it was true the 
salary paid to our Minister at Pekin was 
large, although it had recently been con- 
siderably reduced, but his expenses were 
very great. It was not a question of hos- 
pitalities, but almost everything — even 
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the supply for his Excellency’s table—had 
to be brought up from the coast. The 
Accountant at Pekin discharged different 
duties from those performed by the Colo- 
nial Auditor, an independent officer, who 
audited all Consular accounts, which were 
sent direct from China to the Treasury. 
The Attorney General at Hong Kong com- 
plained that what he received was not 
sufficient for what was required of him. 
It was a retaining salary for special ser- 
vices rendered to the Crown. He had to 
take all briefs from the Crown without 
further fee, and he was unable to take 
briefs against the Crown. He could assure 
his hon. Friend that every exertion would 
be made to reduce our expenses in China, 
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Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £32,400, to complete the sum 
for Ministers at Foreign Courts, Extra- 
ordinary Expenses. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the annual Vote for these extraordinary 
expenses had increased from under 
£20,000 to £36,400 within ten years. 
This Vote ought to be decreasing, in con- 
sequence of the increased facilities of 
communication, owing to railways and 
telegraphs. Such responsible persons were 
now unnecessary, as telegraphic messages 
could be sent direct from headquarters. 
He objected to the system of employing 
young attachés to become trained diplo- 
matists, as young men in time must natu- 
rally become imbued with the principles 
and feelings of the countries wherein they 
resided. Whenever any duty of peculiar 
importance was to be transacted the sys- 
tem broke down, and an outsider was 
engaged to discharge it. 

CotoyeL SYKES said, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that while the outlay 
on stamps on Treasury issues for all these 
embassies was as small as 9s. 1d., the 
annual expense of postage was £4,417; 
and of telegraphic messages, £3,596 ; 
nearly £8,000. Then what, he asked, 
was the necessity of employing couriers 
at acost of £6,130 more? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Augustus 
Smith) that there was no advantage in 
having trained persons for the diplomatic 
service. The service was every year im- 
proving in this respect, and he thought no 
country was served by a more efficient or 
able body of gentlemen. The public were 
taking an increasing interest in the mouth- 
ly Reports of our Secretaries of Legation 
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and Consuls upon the produce, commerce, 
and finances of the countries in which they 
resided, which were now laid before Par- 
liament every month. The junior mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service were not 
kept long ata time at foreign stations, but 
it would plainly be unfair to them to be 
constantly removing them. It was im- 
possible to carry on the public service 
without the assistance of trained diplo- 
matists, and so far from the gentlemen 
in the employment of this country acquir- 
ing foreign principles and foreign feelings, 
he was proud to say no set of men could 
be more thoroughly English, in every re- 
spect, than were our diplomatic servants. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Aber- 
deen (Colonel Sykes) had objected to the 
employment of special messengers, but it 
was impossible to send important public 
documents through the post, or to commu- 
nicate their contents by telegraph. As to 
the employment of outsiders in special 
cases, Government were only too glad to 
avail themselves of the services of any man 
whose peculiar qualifications adapted him 
for the service to be performed. 


” Vote agreed to. 


(28.) £19,000, to complete the sum for 
Special Missions, Outfits, &c. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
item of £42 148. in that Vote. He had 
the greatest possible respect for Viscount 
Amberley, and although on the whole he 
differed from him on political questions, 
he was far from grudging him a share of 
the moderate amount he had mentioned, 
and therefore he did not intend to move 
the reduction of the Vote by that amount. 
Some little explanation, however, should 
be afforded by Government of the Vote 
which was under the head of “ Convey- 
ance,” and was in these terms— 

‘*Hon. H. Elliott, Viscount Amberley, and 
Mr. G. Conyngham, on board [ler Majesty’s ship 
Phebe, from Corinth to Ancona, and from Pirseus 
to Kalamaki, on board Her Majesty’s ship Lifey, 
in April, 1863.” 

He should like to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs what Lord Amberley 
was doing on board Her Majesty’s ships 
Phebe and Liffey that afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the country of contributing to- 
wards his travelling expenses. Taking 
into consideration the great dearth of pub- 
lic news at the present time, and the fact 
that Viscount Amberley had made so many 
interesting speeches, which had actually 
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afforded matter for three leading articles 
in The Times, he thought they ought not 
to refuse to pay him the little compliment 
contained in the item to which he had 
drawn attention. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had no parti- 
cular explanation to give regarding the 
item in question, and it was scarcely ne- 
cessary to give one after the excellent de- 
fence of it made by the hon. Member him- 
self. Mr. Elliott, our Minister at Greece, 
was engaged in visiting certain parts of that 
country, and in a portion of his journey 
he was accompanied by Viscount Amber- 
ley who acted as his private Secretary. 
When Ministers and other diplomatic offi- 
cers were sent on any special mission they 
were frequently taken on board vessels of 
war, and in such cases some small allow- 
ance for expenses of entertainment was 
made by Government to the captain of the 
vessel. It was apparent from the manner 
in which the item was worded that there 
was no wish to conceal the nature of 
these charges, which were really very 
trifling in amount. In the same way, Go- 
vernment were always very glad to afford 
all the assistance in their power to per- 
sons engaged in good and benevolent works. 
In another part of the Estimate would 
be found a Vote of £48 for expenses of 
conveyance of Sir Moses Montefiore, from 
Gibraltar to Morocco, on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Magicienne in January and 
February, 1864, when that gentleman pro- 
ceeded on his benevolent mission to the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

Cotonet KNOX said, he wished to ask 
whether Viscount Amberley was attached 
to the mission ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was not quite 
certain, but he believed that the noble 
Lord was not formally attached to the 
mission, although acting as Mr. Elliott’s 
private Secretary. 

Srrm WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to ask for some information re- 
specting the Vote of £3,500 for the Com- 
mission employed on the regulation of the 
navigation of the Danube. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought that the operations of the Persian 
Boundary Commission ought to be brought 
to an end. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he shared the 
anxiety which was generally entertained 
that the Tureo-Persian Boundary Com- 
mission should bring its labours to a close, 
and would do his best to expedite their 
termination. The other Commission, upon 
Mr. Hennessy 
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which all the great Powers of Europe were 
represented, was performing a work most 
important to the corn trade of the country. 
It had already opened one mouth of the 
Danube, and was now turning its atten. 
tion to another. 

In reply to Colonel Syxzs, 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the sum voted 
was not for works, but for the expenses 
of the Commission. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
revert to the subject of Viscount Amber- 
ley, and to inquire what was the rule laid 
down by the Government as to the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses. Must a man, 
for instance, be the son of a Peer or a 
Member of that House ? If he knew what 
was the rule he would do his best to 
qualify himself under it. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that this was not 
really a case of the payment of travelling 
expenses, but of providing a passage where 
there was no regular means of communi- 
cation. He was sure that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, notwithstand- 
ing his persistent opposition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, found himself at some 
foreign port where no packets were ply- 
ing, and one of Her Majesty’s ships called 
there he would not be refused a passage. 

Coronet SYKES said, he had to com- 
plain of the length of time during which 
the Persian Boundary Commission had 
been in existence. 

Vote agreed to. 


(29.) £4,500, Third Secretaries of Em- 
bassies, 


Crass VI —SupeRannvaTions anD ReE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR 
CHARITABLE AND OTHER PuRPOSES. 


(20.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £119,382, be 
granted to [ler Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1866, for Superannuation 
Allowances and Compensations to persons for- 
merly employed in the Public Service.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
although the Vote showed a small reduc- 
tion it was still very large in amount, and 
he was afraid that superannuations were 
not granted according to any fixed prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the principles ac- 
cording to which superannuations were 
granted were very strictly laid down in 
the Act of Will. IV. and that passed in 
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the year 1859. The Vote was sometimes 
swollen in consequence of the abolition of 
offices, but it was a satisfaction that there 
was this year a small reduction in its 


amount. 

Mrz. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
desired to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Treasury should, when- 
ever it was possible, find occupation for 
gentlemen whose offices had been abolished. 
He was afraid that there was some reluct- 
ance to adopt this course because it dimi- 
nished the patronage of the Department. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he might in- 
stance the case of Hugh Corr, who was 
now eighty-two years of age, who had 
been for half a century in the employment 
of the Government in Ireland, and who 
received a retiring allowance of only 
£12 38. 4d. a year; as well as the case of 
Bridget Digman, of the House of Industry, 
Dublin, who was seventy-six years of age, 
who had been twenty-two years in the 
public service, and who retired on an al- 
lowance of £5 a year, to show that the 
Government proceeded on the system of 
construing the Superannuation Act strictly 
with regard to persons having only small 
salaries, while they put a much more 
liberal interpretation upon it in dealing 
with those who happened to possess larger 
salaries. Indeed, many of the pensions to 
the latter class were not sufficient to save 
the men from starvation. 

Mr. PEEL said, the system, such as it 
was, was one which was based upon the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, and 
proceeded on the same principle of length 
of service and amount of salary in refer- 
ence to all salaries, whether large or small. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to know who the hackney carriage 
attendants were who were set down for 
superannuation allowances at page 54? 

Mr. PEEL said, the allowances under 
that head were not asked for for the first 
time this year. He could not exactly say 
under what circumstances those who were 
in receipt of the pensions at present had 
retired, as the hon. Baronet had not given 
him notice of his question. 

Sr WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
merely desired to know who those func- 
tionaries were. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he found 
on referring to page 48 an item of £400, 
by way of retiring allowance to Mr. Hood, 
late Consul at Buenos Ayres, who was 
described as being only thirty-one years 
of age, and as having been in the public 
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service only twelve years, having entered 
it at the age of nineteen. The cause 
assigned for his superannuation was the 
abolition of his office, but surely it was 
necessary that there should be some one 
to represent our interests at Buenos Ayres, 
and he at any rate saw no good reason 
why Mr. Hood, whose full salary was 
£800 a year, should after so short a period 
of service receive £400. 

Mr. PEEL said, that Mr. Hood was 
entitled to the pension in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament, in consequence of 
the abolition of the office which he held. 

Coronet SYKES said, these Estimates 
were so voluminous, and included so many 
important matters, that they ought to be 
referred to a Committee to report upon 
them. 

Masor KNOX said, he wished to ask 
whether no other Consulship could have 
been found for Mr. Hood instead of giving 
him so large a retiring allowance. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
as he was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion given by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury he should move that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £400 mentioned. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That the Item of £400, for Retiring Allowance 
to Martin T. Hood, late Consul at Buenos Ayres, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. 
Augustus Smith.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 13; 
Noes 28 : Majority 15. 


Original Question (£119,382, for Super- 
annuation Allowances and Compensations) 
put, and agreed to. 


(31.) £661, for Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants, &c., and American Royalists. 

(32.) £325, for the Refuge for the Des- 
titute. 

(33.) £1,789, to complete the sum for 
Polish Refugees and Distressed Spaniards. 

(34.) £54,200, for Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund Pensions. 

(35.) £21,400, to complete the sum for 
the Relief of Distressed British Seamen. 

(36.) £2,780, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charges, formerly on Civil 
List. 

(37.) £2,272, for Public Infirmaries, 
Treland. 

(38.) £1,600, to complete the sum for 
the Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 

(39.) £700, for the Rotunda Lying-in 
Hospital. 

(40.) £200, for the Coombe Lying-in 
Hospital. 
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(41.) £5,600, to complete the sum for 
House of Industry Hospitals. 

(42.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the Cork Street Fever Hospital. 

(43.) £600, for the Meath Hospital. 

(44.) £100, for St. Mark’s Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

(45.) £300, to complete the sum for 
Dr. Steevens’s Hospital. 

(46.) £245, for the Board of Superin- 
tendence of Dublin Hospitals. 

(47.) £7,644, to complete the sum for 
the Concordatum Fund and other Charities 
and Allowances, Ireland. 
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(48.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £25,809, be granted 
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to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day | 
of March 1866, for Non-conforming, Seceding, 
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they now did. He was determined not 
to rest until this Vote should be abo- 
lished altogether. It was a monstrous 
thing that the people of this country 
should have to pay not only their own 
ministers, but the ministers of other people. 
He would not now propose the rejection of 
the Vote altogether, but as there was an 
item of £300 increase for new ministers, 
he should move to reduce the Vote by 
that amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £25,509, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1866, for Non-conforming, Seceding, 
and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” 
—(Sir Francis Crossley.) 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, he 
seconded the Amendment. Considering 


and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” |the wealth of the Presbyterian body in 

Masor KNOX said, he was surprised | Ireland, they were degraded by receiving 
that it was not proposed to increase this | this money. The Vote had originated in 
Vote. A deputation on the subject had | Parliamentary corruption, and had been 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer | established by Lord Castlereagh, in order 
last year, and the right hon. Gentleman | to obtain control over the Presbyterian 
gave them reason to suppose that the Go-| ministers. He did not accuse the present 
vernment would raise the salaries of the | Government of maintaining the grant with 


Presbyterian ministers in Ireland froma view to corruption, but it would be 


£75 to £100 a year. The right hon. | well if the Presbyterians of the north of 
Gentleman was not now in his place to | Ireland wiped their hands of it altoge- 
state why, though he had given that sort | ther. The money, as voted, was for dis. 
of pledge, he had not thought fit to fulfil tribution in a certain manner, but the 
it. The Presbyterians in the north of| grant was much abused, as there were 
Treland took a great interest in the matter, | ministers under it receiving as much as 
and they thought it very hard, when so | £200 a year by the accumulation of offices 


many liberal allowances were made, that 
the stipends of the Presbyterian ministers 
should not be increased. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman must be mistaken 
in thinking that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given any pledge what- 
ever. [Major Knox: He told the depu- 
tation that he would consider the matter. ] 
The Government had considered the mat- 
ter and were clearly of opinion that no 
increase could be made. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
was strongly of opinion that the Vote 
eught to be abolished altogether. He ob- 
jected to any sums being voted by Parlia- 
ment for the support of any man’s religion. 
The principle was opposed to the interests 
of the denominations and to those of the 
ministers themselves. If the Vote were 
abolished these ministers would receive 
better salaries from their congregations, 


who could well afford to pay them, than 





| receiving pay. 


{Colonel Knox — Name!] 
Dr. Cooke. [Colonel Knox: No!) Yes, 
Dr. Cooke was a professor, and in various 


|ways his salary, paid out of the grant, 


was more than £250 a year. It would be 
an honour to the Presbyterians of Ireland 
if they would come forward of their own 
accord and give up this grant altogether. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, the last speaker - 
had been singularly ill-informed on the 
matter of history. In his patriotic dislike 
to any grant, the hon. Gentleman was of 
opinion that this grant had its origin in 
Parliamentary corruption. This was the 
product of the hon. Gentleman’s imagina- 
tion—an entire hallucination—as nothing 
of the kind occurred. If he (Mr. White- 
side) read the history of Ireland aright, 
the first person who made the grant to the 
old Presbyterian settlers was a sovereign 
of whom the hon. Member might, per- 
haps, have heard, King William III. By 
his express desire, in consideration of great 
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services performed at a critical period of 
English history, and after the little affair 
at Londonderry, the King did suggest to 
the Parliament of Ireland to make a grant 
to the ministers who settled in Ulster. It 
was made for a long time by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and it was unfair to lay 
the blame upon Lord Castlereagh, who had 
enough to answer for. For Lord Castle- 
reagh upheld the honour of England, and 
with the Duke of Wellington, did as well 
as most of the Ministers whom they heard 
of in modern times. Lord Castlereagh 
was a sensible man, and he naturally de- 
sired not to endow, but*to encourage the 
Presbyterian ministers in the north of Ire- 
land, whose congregations were to sub- 
scribe a sum equal to the amount voted by 
Parliament. But it seemed to startle a 
Member of Parliament that Dr. Cooke 
should get the enormous sum of £250 a 
year. Now, in the pulpit, he (Mr. White- 
side), who had heard both, believed Dr. 
Cooke to be fully equal in eloquence and 
genius to Dr. Chalmers. If the sum were 
seven times as great as it was, Dr. Cooke 
was better entitled to it than many a man 
who had been a bishop. He (Mr. White- 
side) was surprised, in these days of Par- 
liamentary purity and religious toleration, 
to hear from the opposite Benches a com- 
plaint that an able divine, a celebrated 
preacher, and eminent scholar, after fifty 
years spent in the ministry, received £250 
a year. The £300 was not a new grant, 
but merely an extension of the old prin- 
ciple, and he was sure the House would 
support it. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought that this 
grant ought to be treated on the same 
footing as the Maynooth grant, and placed 
upon the Consolidated Fund. It would 
then be taken out of the arena of political 
controversy. Sir Robert Peel was asked 
whether he would make a proposal to 
this effect, and replied that if any Mem- 
ber would do so he would support the 
Motion. If the present Secretary for 
Ireland would submit such a proposal it 
would receive general support from Irish 
Members, and would prevent every year 
much unnecessary and unpleasant discus- 
sion. It had been stated that the Pres- 
byterian congregations could well afford 
to support their own clergy, but they 
were not so wealthy as dissenting congre- 
gations in Yorkshire, and he knew that 
some of them could not afford to do so. 
As to the proposed increase for the sup- 
port of new ministers, that was a part 
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and parcel of the compact, and he hoped 
the House would adhere to it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he regretted that 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Crossley) had 
not moved to strike ont the whole Vote. 
The complaint in Dr. Cooke’s case was 
not that he, who could scarcely be spoken 
of too highly, was paid a salary of £250 
a year, but that he got that amount in some 
way or other out of this fund. In his opi- 
nion, if this compulsory payment was 
withdrawn able ministers would be well 
supported; and, instead of receiving a pit- 
tance from this House, they would, if 
worth their bread, earn it from the free- 
will offerings of their congregations. This 
paltry grant was a dishonour to those who 
received it, and nineteen-twentieths of 
the dissenting community of the three 
kingdoms would vote against it. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the Vote had 
been opposed hitherto by English Mem- 
bers only, and those were Members of a 
peculiar class—Voluntaries. On the other 
hand, he believed the Vote was supported 
by Irish Members of every section; no 
Vote excited greater unanimity among 
Irish Members than that for the support 
of the Presbyterian clergy. The state- 
ment that it was recommended by King 
William III. was not, in bis mind, an 
argument in favour of the Vote. The 
fact was that at the time of the Union 
the Presbyterian clergy of the North of 
Ireland opposed the Union. In this, he 
thought, they acted the part of patriots ; 
but if Lord Castlereagh intended to bribe 
them by what he then proposed he cer- 
tainly did not succeed in his object. 

Mr. WHITE said, that if he had any 
doubt as to the Vote he should give, one 
remark made by the hon. Member for the 
King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) would have 
removed it. That hon. Member told the 
Committee that all Irishmen, Catholics 
and Protestants, were agreed on this 
question. Now, such unanimity was 
wonderful, and seemed possible to be 
brought about only by the opportunity of 
putting their hands into the pockets of 
the people. The Vote was most unjusti- 
fiable, and he regretted that the rejection 
of the whole sum had not been moved. It 
was also a matter of regret that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) was 
unavoidably absent. He regarded the Vote 

most mischievous in its effects on the 
Panbytuie religion itself. The Presby- 


terians were a most opulent body in Ireland, 
and they ought to be ashamed of persist- 
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ing in such disgraceful mendicancy. It was 
said that when Presbyterian congregations 
increased in size they then split up into 
separate congregations in order to obtain 
additional Parliamentary grants. It was 
highly disgraceful, in so opulent a body 
of Dissenters or Nonconformists, to ask 
the House for such a grant as that now 
proposed. This, however, was only a 
small part of a great question, and the 
time would come when the country 
would be alive to the larger question of 
the Irish Church. The sooner Irish Pres- 
byterianism and State aid were separated 
the better, and he again expressed his 
regret that the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Sir Francis Crossley) had not 
moved the omission of the whole Vote. 
Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Presbyterian body, so far from being a 
mendicant body, was highly respectable, 
and worthy of every consideration on the 
part of Parliament. There was an ar- 
rangement that when a congregation con- 
sisted of more than a certain number of 
families a fresh congregation should be 
formed; and the increase in the Vote was 
occasioned by the formation of fresh con- 
gregations. He was glad that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) was 
not in the House, for his absence proved 
that the hon. Member had withdrawn his 
opposition to the Vote, finding opposition 
useless. The hon. Member for Wycombe 
(Mr. Mills) stated truly enough that Dr. 
Cooke received a salary as agent for this 
fund. He received £320 a year for salary 
and allowances, stationery, postage stamps, 
&c., as agent for the Ministers of the 
General Assembly, not as a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church. There was also 
a salary paid to the agent of the Ministers 
of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster of 
£230, which made up the £550 stated in 
the Vote. He hoped the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Crossley) would not go to a division. 
Mr. PEEL said, he had received a letter 
that morning from the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), asking him to 
put off the Vote till Monday, as he could 
not be present in the House that evening; 
but, having given notice that the Vote 
would be taken that night, and finding 
that many Members from Ireland had at- 
tended, expecting that it would now come 
on for discussion, he regretted that he could 
not accede to the hon. Gentleman’s request. 
Mr. BLAKE said, he was so 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White), in the warmth of his opposition 
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to religious endowments, should have al- 
lowed himself to be betrayed into using 
unjustifiable expressions towards the 
Irish Presbyterians, Asa Roman Catholic 
himself, he must say that the Presbyte. 
rians were one of the most industrious 
and respectable bodies in Ireland. With 
regard to the Vote under discussion, he 
looked upon it as the result of a compact; 
and as long as the much larger endow. 
ments of the Established Church remained, 
he thought it a very paltry thing to grudge 
the Irish‘Presbyterians a grant of £40,000, 

Mr. COX said, he had no intention to 
offer any disrespect to the Presbyterians of 
Ireland, but he entirely objected to any 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund for 
the support of any particular form of re. 
ligion. More than 200 years ago the 
Presbyterian body was brought from Scot. 
land into Ireland by the Crown, no doubt 
with a view to the planting of their creed 
there. That might have been a right and 
proper proceeding at the time it was taken; 
but the Irish Presbyteriatis were now Dis- 
senters from the Established Church, and 
one of the distinctive principles of their 
dissent was a desire to be free and inde- 
pendent of the State. He regretted the 
absence of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield), and knew that he was at- 
tending to his Parliamentary duties in the 
borough that he represented. That hon. 
Gentleman, though desirous of being pre- 
sent to move the entire rejection of that 
Vote, had to address a meeting of his con- 
stituents that evening. The mode in which 
that grant was distributed had the effect 
of causing a subdivision of congregations 
for the purpose of securing more of the 
public money. As a member of the Es- 
tablished Church himself, he thought it 
was the duty of every denomination to 
support its own religion out of its own 
means. On that ground he would vote 
for the Motion of the hon. Baronet to re- 
duce the Vote, and if that Motion failed he 
would himself divide the House on behalf 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
against the entire Vote. 

Question put:—The Committee divided: 
—Ayes 14; Noes 51: Majority 37. 

Mr. COX said, he accepted the disparity 
of Members as an indication that the House 
in its present state was disposed to sup- 
port the Vote. He would not divide the 
Committee on the main question, but pro- 


rry” mised, if he were returned to the new 


Parliament, on every occasion to exert his 
hostility to it, 
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Mz. SCULLY said, many Presbyterians 
in Ireland repudiated the attempt that was 
made last Session to increase this beg- 
garly grant, and in voting for the grant he 
did so that it might remain in statu quo. 
He was not for attacking the weakest of 
the bodies which received support from 
the Church, but would be glad to get rid 
of all endowments, including Maynooth. 
He believed that the grant in this case 
was at first given in the reign of James. 


Original Question (£25,809, for Non- 
conforming, Seceding and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland) put, and 
agreed to. 


Crass VII. — Miscettanerous, Specrat, 
anp Temporary OBJECTS. 


(49.) £3,750, for Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

(50.) £27,702, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 

(51.) £25,003, to complete the sum for 
Patent Law Expenses. 


(52.) £11,427, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board, Scotland. 

Mr. HENNESSY wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for the Treasury. The Vote before 
the Committee included a sum of £3,000 
for piers and quays in Scotland. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
at this moment the fishermen in Ireland 
were very anxious to obtain the means of 
repairing the piers and quays, which assist- 
ance had been promised at the same time 
of the Union, and which had been given 
for many years by the House. The Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was aware that a 
grant of £5,000 a year had for a long time 
been paid to the fishermen of Ireland; but 
it had been stopped some years ago, and 
he wished to know why it should not be 
continued. They had just had the Report 
laid on the table upon Irish Taxation, and 
the very last paragraph of that Report 
stated that in Ireland for a number of 
years the fishermen received aid from the 
Government, It ceased some years ago, 
and the Committee recommended that the 
Government should re-consider the pro- 
priety of again extending the same assis- 
tance to the fishermen of Ireland. He 
wished to know what steps the Govern- 
ment were prepared to adopt under these 
cireumstances, with the view of carrying 
out the recommendations of the Committee! 

Mr. PEEL said, that in 1828 the Lord 
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Lieutenant had power under the temporary 
Act to advance £5,000 to Commissioners 
for the construction of piers and for the 
materials of fishermen’s boats; but that 
power expired in 1830. About 1845, 
£90,000 was granted by Parliament for 
constructing fishery piers, in sums not ex- 
ceeding £5,000 for any one pier, or three- 
fourths of the whole expenditure -to be 
incurred. A portion of that grant still re- 
mained, and the Board of Works had recom- 
mended to the Treasury that a Bill should 
be introduced for another grant on the 
principle of the grant made fifteen years 
ago, and that proposal was still under the 
consideration of the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITE said, that this Vote was 
one of the most objectionable in the Esti- 
mates. He had often protested against it, 
and it was really wonderful to see what 
longevity belongs to a job—for a job he 
certainly considered this Vote to be, how- 
ever un-Parliamentary the term might 
appear. Here, in the 19th century, 
they were voting a considerable sum in 
order to maintain in Scotland a Board for 
the purpose of branding Scotch herrings. 
Now, he could not conceive the use of such 
a Board. They were free traders or pro- 
fessed to be free traders, and yet for the 
sake of patronage they kept up some of 
pense worst remnants of the old protection 
system. He must protest against the Vote. 
|The sooner the whole system was got rid 
of the better. He wished to respect vested 
interests, and would not deprive those who 
held offices under the Fishery Board with- 
out due notice ; but still he thought the 
whole system must be put an end to, and 
although he would not at present propose 
that reduction, or divide against the Vote, 
he hoped the new Parliament would alto- 
gether abolish it. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
quite aware that this matter had often 
been discussed in the Parliament which 
was about to expire; and he had no doubt 
it would also be discussed in the new Par- 
liament. He believed, however, that no 
solid argument could be advanced against 
the Vote. The Estimate included a Vote 
of £3,427 for branding; but if his hon. 
Friend would turn to the items, he would 
find that a sum of £4,500 was paid back 
in the shape of fees for branding, so that 
the institution was in fact self-supporting. 
His hon. Friend said it was a remnant of 
the old Protectionist system. Possibly it 
might be so, but the position of matters 
was this—the herring fishing had thriven 
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in a very wonderful manner under the 
Board, and Scotch herrings cured under 
the management of this Board enjoyed a 
decided preference in the Continental mar- 
ket. His hon. Friend might think it 
absurd, but it was an undoubted fact that 
foreign merchants did not so regard the 
Crown brand affixed by the Board to her- 
rings cured under their direction. No 
doubt the Crown brand carried with it an 
enhanced ‘price on the Continent; and 
without the Crown brand Scotch herrings 
would not have the preference which they 
now had. The second part of the Vote 
was for the general police connected with 
the herring fishery, and was altogether 
independent of the branding system. It 
was absolutely necessary to have some 
superintendence and security at such places 
as Wick, for instance, during the fishing 
season. The third part of the Vote was 
the smallest and the most needful portion. 
It was £3,000 to be given for piers and 
harbours to the small fishing towns in 
Scotland. The grant was given in return 
for corresponding amounts advanced in the 
locality itself; and the House would be 
surprised to find the sum that the fisher- 
men themselves had been able to advance 
in order to obtain portions of the grant to 
be voted. He hoped the House would 
not hesitate to vote the sum required. 
Undoubtedly, the Board to which it was 
granted had administered it hitherto in the 
most usefui manner, and under their aus- 
pices the herring fishery of Scotland had 
attained a point of most successful culti- 
vation. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he did not under- 
stand whether the money proposed for 
Ireland was to be advanced by way of 
loan or grant. It might be interesting to 
the House, too, to know whether the 
Crown brand was a broad arrow or not. 

Mr. PEEL said, that with reference to 
the grant made to Ireland and Scotland, 
the Act by which the former country re- 
ceived the money was only temporary, and 
expired in 1830. The £5,000a year formerly 
granted in Ireland was a free grant. The 
grant under consideration was to be on the 
same principle as the £90,000. 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, that there 
was considerable doubt as to whether the 
grant in the case of Ireland had expired in 
1830. He and other Members of the 
Irish Taxation Committee dissented from 
this conclusion, and thought it advisable 
that the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown should be taken on the subject. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, that the grants 
to Scotland and Ireland originated in the 
same Act of Parliament, but it had been 
perpetuated to Scotland, and had not to 
Ireland. Unless the Government were 
prepared to treat both countries in the 
same manner he should feel bound to op- 
pose the Vote. 

Mr. PEEL said, that £90,000 had been 
given to Ireland, and that no amount of 
a similar character had been given to 
Scotland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that Scotland 
had received £3,000 a year for forty years, 
making a total of £120,000. 

Mr. MARSH said, he was not at all 
interested in the dispute between Scotland 
and Ireland, because he maintained that 
neither country ought to receive anything 
at all. The practice of giving encourage- 
ment by means of Government money was 
contrary to the principles of free trade. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that it was 
proved before the Irish Taxation Com- 
mittee that the Irish fishery suffered from 
the want of an authentic brand such as 
was supplied by the Fishery Board in 
Scotland. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the Report of the Irish Taxation 
Committee was not yet before them, and so 
it was premature perhaps to enter minutely 
into this discussion. It might be stated, 
however, that the Committee thought that 
the Law Officers of the Crown ought to 
have their attention directed to this ques- 
tion. He thought it undesirable and in- 
convenient to discuss the question now. 
When the Report was brought up it might 
be necessary to take the opinion of the 
House on the matter. 

Vote agreed to. 

(53.) £2,000, for Trustees of Manufac- 
tures, Scotland. 

(54.) £39,532, to complete the sum for 
Local Dues on Shipping under Treaties of 
Reciprocity. 

(55.) £1,900, to complete the sum for 
Inspectors of Corn Returns. 

(56.) £500, for Boundary Survey, Ire- 
land. 

(57.) £500, for Brehon Laws, Ireland. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
when any part of the work would be 
completed. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that one 
volume had already been issued this year, 
and another volume might be expected in 
the course of a few months. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(58.) £5,000, Flax Cultivation in Ire- 
Jand. 

Mr. FINLAY said, it gavehim great satis- 
faction to find that Ireland was not entirely 
forgotten by the Government. He wished 
to know what advantage had been or was 
expected to be derived from this grant. 
In Scotland they considered that flax was 
an exhaustive and undesirable crop inju- 
rious to the land. It seemed strange to 
offer premiums on the cultivation of such 
an article. 

Ms. MARSH said, he thought it was 
contrary to all principles of political eco- 
nomy for Parliament to grant money for 
the encouragement of any particular crop 
in any part of the British territories. Flax 
ever since the days of Virgil was considered 
a most exhausting crop. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Prime Minister, in consequence of the re- 
presentations made by a deputation that 
waited upon him last year, agreed to insert 
a Vote in the Estimates for the encourage- 
ment of flax in Ireland, believing that it 
would be productive of great good to that 
country. At the request of the Irish 
Members £2,000 was granted last year, 
which had proved so useful that the sum 
was increased. This was the last year, he 
believed, it would be given. It did not 
appear to be an exhausting crop in Ireland, 
for in Ulster flax had been grown continu- 
ously for many years with the greatest 
success. ; 

Mr. HENNESSY complained of this 
money being given exclusively to the 
south and west of Ireland, whereas it was 


equally wanted in the King’s and other 
central counties, which took a great inte- 


rest in the flax movement. He would 
remind the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Marsh) that in the reign of King William 
III. it was attempted to put down the Irish 
woollen trade, and that for ages the efforts of 
the English Parliament had been directed to 
the repression of the manufactures of Ire- 
land, to which cause her present condi- 
tion was mainly attributable. It was 
only fair that Parliament should now 
make some attempts to remedy past mis- 
legislation, but he thought the Vote was 
paltry in amount. 

Mr. SCULLY said, the encourage- 
ment of flax cultivation in Ireland was 
of the utmost importance, but it was 
still a doubtful question whether it was 
really beneficial or injurious to the land. 
The Vote was not accurately described. 
This money was really granted for the 
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oa pws of teaching the farmers of Ire- 
and how to cultivate the growth of flax 
without exhausting the soil. 

Mr. BLAKE corroborated the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that the expenditure of the money had 
done great good, and as he was to some 
extent instrumental in getting up the de- 
putation which waited on the noble Lord 
last year, should also add that they were 
led to hope that the grant would have 
been of a larger character, and was glad 
to find that the advantage resulting from 
it was so manifest as to induce the Go- 
vernment to increase the amount. He 
would beg hon. Members who seemed 
disposed to oppose the Vote, to consider 
whether it was not justified quite as much 
on Imperial grounds as from any advan- 
tage likely to result to Ireland. The dis- 
asters occasioned to the manufacturing 
interest, and which fell heavily on the 
labouring portion of the English popula- 
tion, must still be fresh in their memory, 
and they knew it was occasioned by the 
impossibility of obtaining sufficient cotton, 
owing to the disastrous war in America. 
If they had sufficient textile material pro- 
duced at a moderate price in the United 
Kingdom they would be quite independent 
of foreign supply, and would not be sub- 
ject toa similar calamity in the way of 
thousands of their people being thrown 
out of bread as lately occurred. It was, 
therefore, good policy of the Government 
to endeavour to promote flax cultivation 
in Ireland, as it would tend to make them 
independent of other countries for their 
supply of textile materials; and, besides, 
the money paid in Ireland for flax would 
come back to them again in the pur- 
chase of other species of British manu- 
facture. 

Mr. COX said, he wished to know to 
what purpose this £5,000 was applied. 
Was it for instruction in the manipulation 
of the crop, or was it an encouragement 
merely for the growth of it? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Scully) had 
just stated the purpose. It would be ap- 
plied towards the payment of instructors 
to teach the small farmers in the south 
and south-west of Ireland how they should 
manipulate their flax crops without in- 
juring the ground. The money would be 
placed for distribution in the hands of the 
Royal Dublin Society and Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Ireland. A Return had 
been published, in which it was shown 
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that the most beneficial results had flowed 
from this arrangement. 


Vote agreed to. 


(59.) £780, Malta and Alexandria 
Telegraph, and Subsidies to Telegraph 
Companies. 


Mr. MARSH said, he wished to ask 
for an explanation of this Vote. He wished 
to know by what process of arithmetic 
three-fifths of £500, the expenses of the 
Government Superintendent at Malta, 
came to £500, as charged in the Esti- 
mates? 

Mr. MOOR said, he wished to ask what 
necessity there was of keeping a superin- 
tendent at Malta. It was a mistake to 
say that the cable was held under a lease 
from the Government until the Ist of 
January, 1867, because he believed that 
since the Estimates had been prepared it 
had been leased for forty-two years longer. 
If the cable had been so leased, what was 
the use of keeping a superintendent at 
Malta with no power over the working of 
the cable? The Estimate only gave the 
receipts for nine months, instead of the 
whole year, as it ought to have done. 

Mr. PEEL said, that three-fifths of the 


superintendent’s salary was paid out of | 
the Imperial Treasury, and two-fifths by 
the Indian Government, the line having 
been laid down at the joint expense of both 
Governments. Four or five years ago the 


cable was leased to Messrs. Glass and 
Elliott up to 1867, and it had since been 
sub-let with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to the present company, and the re- 
sult was that the Imperial Government 
received one-half of the gross receipts of 
the line. The lessees were bound to cer- 
tain conditions, and it was necessary to 
have a superintendent on the spot to see 
that the line was properly worked and the 
fair share of the earnings given to the 
Government. The sum of £500 in the 
Estimate was the share of the Imperial 
Government of his salary. The money 
was well expended in having such an 
officer on the spot. Since the Estimates 
had been prepared negotiations had been 
entered into for further leasing the line. 
The line, it would be remembered, broke 
down last year, and great difficulty was 
experienced in restoring its working con- 
dition. Having been constructed for deep 
water, it gave way when sunk in shallow 
water. In consequence of what had hap- 
pened it was deemed desirable to enter 
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into new arrangements, and lease the line 
for a period of forty years, the cable to be 
given up to the Government in as good 
working condition as when it was leased ; 
the company taking the whole of the ex- 
penses and the receipts, and paying to the 
Government an interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent on £450,000, which was the sum the 
line had cost the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. It was supposed that that 
arrangement would secure to the Govern- 
ment for the next forty years an income 
of between £15,000 and £16,000 per an. 
num. The arrangement was a satisfactory 
one, and he believed if carried out it would 
be unnecessary to keep the superintendent 
at Malta. 

Str WILLIAM FRASER said, he sup- 
posed it was the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to make the communica- 
tion between this country and India perfect 
in less than forty years. 

Mr. MOOR said, the right hon, Gentle- 
man had not made out a case for retaining 
the superintendent an hour longer than 
was necessary for sending a telegraphic 
message from here to Malta dismissing 
him. 

Vote agreed to. 


(60.) £10,000, Agricultural Statistics, 
Great Britain. 


(61.) £14,674, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses from Civil Con- 
tingencies. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to call attention to an item of 
£3,000 for robes, collars, badges, &c., for 
the Knights of the several orders, and in- 
timated that he should on some future 
occasion call the attention of the House 
to this matter. The next item he saw 
had reference to the Tower of London. 
Within the Tower of London there was 
one of the smallest but, at the same time, 
one of the most interesting of churches, 
that of St. Peter ad vincula. Some of the 
most celebrated characters to be found in 
English history, many of whom had ex- 
piated their political offences upon the 
scaffold, were there interred. Any gentle- 
man entering this church—which he be- 
lieved was.a parish church—would feel that 
the greatest desecration had been commit- 
ted, and instead of its being most carefully 
preserved, it was very much neglected, 
and was filled up with the monuments of 
aldermen and lord mayors; respectable 
people, no doubt, but a reference to Eng- 
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lish history would have led one to suppose 
that more interest would have been taken 
in Anne Boleyn, the Duke of Monmouth, 
and other similar characters. Six or seven 
years ago he pointed out that something 
ought to be done in the way of improving 
this church, but as yet nothing had been 
done. A great deal of money had been 
very properly spent of late years on the 
Tower of London, and he thought a few 
hundreds in making this church—so re- 
nowned for its architectural beauty and 
historic associations—both useful and or- 
namental would not be objected to by the 
country. 

Mr. WYLD called attention to the 
charge of £1,456 17s. 5d., for “ expenses 
incurred by the War Department in exe- 
cuting a fac simile of Doomsday Book by 
the photozincographic process,” and asked 
why it had not been charged to the War 
Department. Referring to expenses in 
connection with British cemeteries at 
Varna and Scutari, he wished to know 
what the Government had done with re- 
gard to the preservation of the cemeteries 
of Sebastopol. The French Government 
had taken the necessary steps for preserv- 
ing theirs from destruction. 

Mr. PEEL said, that with regard to 
the fac simile of Doomsday Book, it was 
found that as fast as each copy was com- 
pleted the sale repaid the expense; and 
it was thought the expenses, under the 
circumstances, ought to be charged to the 
civil contingencies. The cemeteries at 
Sebastopol had engaged the attention of 
the Government, and a considerable sum 
had been spent towards keeping them in 
a proper and becoming state. An officer 
had recently been appointed to take charge 
of the cemetery at Scutari. 

Mr. SCULLY remarked that all kinds 
of rubbish had been shot into these “ mis- 
cellaneous expenses.” A sum of £3,000 
for robes, collars, badges, &c., for the 
knights of the several orders was a very 
large one for such a purpose, and there was 
an item of £401 for the purchase and con- 
veyance of sheep presented to the Viceroy 
of Egypt. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the charge for 
robes, collars, &c., must of course vary 
according to the number of appointments. 
It was larger this year than last because 
the appointments by Her Majesty had 
been more numerous. Formerly the 
knights paid for their own robes, &c., but 
a few years since it was decided that they 
should be no longer called upon to do so, 
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but that their cost should be defrayed at 
the public expense. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (re-committed) 
BILL—[But 179.)}—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave Chair.” 

Mr. CAVE expressed his approval of 
the main object of the measure. He be- 
lieved that the congregating in almshouses 
and asylums of people who had been ac- 
customed to a totally different kind of life, 
and worrying them with rules and regu- 
lations, was a kind of charity much more 
agreeable to the giver than to the receiver. 
There was, in fact, too often more ostenta- 
tion than charity in such arrangements. 
You might keep birds in a gilded aviary, 
with all appliances for their comfort, but 
the birds would rather live a much rougher 
life in their native woods. So far, he 
thought, the Bill proceeded in the right 
direction. When he came to the provision 
for the staff whose employment would be 
at an end, he saw that there at least there 
was no evidence of the ingratitude of 
Governments, and he could not help feeling 
that the best post under the Crown was 
that of an abolished officer. But though 
not only titles and salaries but even the 
residences of the abolished officers were 
to be continued to them—[‘‘ No, no !” ]— 
this was certainly the case with some, 
no one could doubt that—there must be a 
very considerable quantity of building for 
which no present use could be found, and he 
ventured to suggest a manner in which a 
portion might be disposed of. Every one 
who had passed up and down the Thames 
was familiar with the Dreadnought, an old 
man-of-war lent by the Government as an 
hospital for seamen of all nations. A more 
useful charity did not exist. He had 
heard foreign sailors describe with tears 
in their eyes the kindness they had re- 
ceived on board the Dreadnought from 
strangers when left behind by their own 
countrymen to die or recover as best they 
might in a foreign land. He regretted 
that it was proposed to abandon the ship 
for an hospital on shore, as the sight of 
the old three-decker, with the pale-faced 
convalescents on her deck, was more cal- 
culated to attract the notice of those who 
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passed to the great port of London along 
the watery highway from every country 
in the world than a building on shore, 
which would in their eyes be little diffe- 
rent from any other hospital; but, if they 
were to adopt this course, and he believed 
the reasons for it were cogent, then what 
more appropriate use could be found for a 
wing of Greenwich Hospital? It had been 
suggested that if the hospital was placed 
in a Government building, people would 
look upon it as supported by Government, 
and would withhold their contributions; 
but the same might be said of the Dread- 
nought, and the difficulty might be met by 
simply placing over the hospital the same 
inscription—‘‘ Hospital for Seamen of all 
Nations, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions.” Too much money was spent in 


Greenwich 


building by the managers of charitable in- 
stitutions,and he thought that this proposal, 
which would save the funds of the Hospital 
£60,000, was worthy of consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Power to Order New Pen- 
sions, &c.) 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
suggest the insertion of words authorizing 
the Admiralty to grant pensions as well 
as gratuities to the widows of non-com- 
missioned officers and men. The grant of 
a pension was not always the best mode 
of providing for widows, but it would be 
well that the Admiralty should have power 
to make such provision in cases in which 
they might think it appropriate. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he desired, before 
they came to the part of the clause to 
which the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wakefield (Sir John 
Hay) would apply, to call the attention 
of the Committee to the circumstance that 
the clause as it stood entirely excluded all 
claims on the part of merchant seamen to 
—— in the benefits of Greenwich 

ospital, as out-pensioners, which benefits 
would be confined to the Royal Navy and 
Marines. There was no dispute that any 
man who was wounded or disabled in ser- 
vice in presence of an enemy or in defend- 
ing his ship against pirates was entitled 
to the benefits of the Hospital. He thought 
that he should have been justified in ex- 
tending the claim to the widows of such 
men; but as he understood that his hon. 

Mr. Cave 
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Friend the Junior Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Childers), while admitting the claims 
of the men, was not prepared to include 
their widows, he had confined the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice to the 
reservation of the rights of seamen of the 
mercantile marine as they now existed. 
As, however, his hon. Friend had given 
notice of an Amendment upon the subject, 
he should not move that which he had 
placed upon the paper, but would leave 
his hon. Friend to deal with the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that as it was 
the object of this Bill to maintain unal- 
tered the rights of all parties as they now 
existed, he could not consent to include 
in this clause the widows of merchant 
seamen ; nor did he think that it would 
be desirable to introduce the Amendment 
recommended by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wakefield (Sir John 
Hay). The means by which he proposed 
to effect the object aimed at by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) was the 
insertion in this clause, authorizing the 
grant of pensions to certain classes of per- 
sons, of the words ‘‘and seamen of the 
merchant'service for the time being entitled 
to the benefits of Greenwich Hospital.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that he had an 
Amendment to propose, which would come 
in before that of the hon. Gentleman. 
This clause provided that pensions should 
be granted to “ officers,”’ and defined them 
to be “ captains, commanders, lieutenants, 
masters, paymasters, and warrant officers.” 
From a Report signed by the Junior Lord 
of the Admiralty, which had been pre- 
sented to the House, it appeared that ac- 
cording to the interpretation placed upon 
it by the Government, the term “ officers” 
did not include medical officers or chap- 
lains. Chaplains were dealt with by a 
subsequent clause, and therefore medical 
officers were the only class of officers who 
were excluded from the benefits of this 
Bill. This was the more unjust because 
the Commissioners who inquired into the 
state of Greenwich Hospital reported that 
the only part of the establishment which 
required no reform was that which was 
under the control of the medical staff. 
The hon. Member concluded with his 
Amendment proposed, that in Clause 5, line 
12, after the word “officers”? the words 
‘‘medical officers” be inserted. — (Mr. 
Hennesy.) 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could not 
consent to the proposed Amendment, as 
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in the first place, the words proposed to 
be inserted were superfluous, the word 
“ officers ” ineluding medical officers ; and, 
in the second place, because the medical 
officers not being deprived of any advan- 
tage by the scheme, were not entitled to 
any benefit from it. The Bill proposed to 
substitute certain benefits for certain ex- 
isting advantages. Neither chaplains nor 
medical officers would lose any advantages 
under the present scheme. There would be 
as many employed as there were at present. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
question which had just been raised justi- 
fied the objection which he had raised on 
a former occasion, as to the indistinctness 
of the Bill. He entirely agreed in the 
opinion that medical officers ought to share 
in the pensions, but neither medical offi- 
cers nor engineer officers—who likewise 
should be—were included in the Bill. If 
there had been a schedule to the Bill they 
might have been inserted. At present 
there was no guide as to the mode of 
dealing with these pensions. The Bill 
was most indistinctly worded, and the 
paper which had been laid before the 
House for the purpose of explaining the 
Bill omitted the two classes of officers 
from the list of those who were to share 
in the benefits of the charity. 

Mr. MOOR said, he wished to inquire 
whether the medical officers were to be 
excluded from sharing in the advantages 
of the Hospital. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that the clause 
would not exclude them as they came 
within the general word “ officers.” 
There would be two occasions annually 
when the matter could be discussed. In 
the first place, when the Orders of Council 
in reference to the Hospital were laid upon 
the-table, and secondly, when the Vote in 
aid of the Hospital was proposed. But he 
repeated that it was not at present in- 
tended to give additional pensions to 
medical officers. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, the medi- 
cal officers would still have open to them 
the appointments to Greenwich Hospital. 
There was, however, another class of offi- 
cers, who were altogether omitted from 
the Bill—namely, the Marine officers. 
They had subscribed to the funds of Green- 
wich Hospital as well as to that of Chelsea, 
but when they made any application they 
were told that they ought to be charged 
upon the funds of Chelsea Hospital, and 
when they applied there they were told 
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that they ought to be charged upon the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, the Ma- 
rine officers were expressly included in 
that list, while the medical officers were 
as expressly excluded from it. Notwith- 
standing the assurance the hon. Gentleman 
had given them that medical officers were 
included in the general word “ officers,” 
some hon. Gentlemen had doubts on the 
subject which might easily be removed 
by the two or three words necessary being 
inserted in the interpretation clause. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would take 
care that the wishes of the hon. and learned 
Member (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) should re- 
ceive attention. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know exactly in what position the medical 
officers were to stand, as the only paper 
purporting to give a list of those who 
were to share in the advantages of the 
Hospital expressly excluded medical offi- 
cers. The only way of settling the matter 
was to insert the words. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he thought the 
matter would be much complicated by in- 
terpolating the words ‘medical officers,” 
those officers being included in the general 
term ‘‘ officers.” It would be invidious 
to name them alone. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, after the assur- 
ance of the Junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
that the medical officers were included in 
the word “ officers,” he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
should be sorry if the hon. Member with- 
drew his Amendment, on the supposition 
that medical officers were intended to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the scheme. 
Medical officers held appointments in the 
Hospital at present, and those appointments 
they would not be deprived of, so that, as 
they lost nothing by the scheme, they could 
not fairly hope to derive benefit from it. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he thought the 
words in the clause sufficiently large to 
include all officers. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the clause did not 
affect individuals, but simply operated to 
give pensions to certain classes. He should 
take care that the interpretation clause 
was so framed that the word “officers” 
should bear the usual construction of that 
word in matters relating to the Hospital. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 
2U 2 
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Clause 10 (Money to be voted before 
Title to pension.) 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he should 
like to have some explanation of what was 
really meant by the words “nothing in 
this Act or in any Order of Council shall 
give any person any title to a pension un- 
less money is provided by Parliament for 
the payment thereof.” Supposing a meri- 
torious officer was entitled to and had 
granted him a pension of £1,000 a year 
out of the revenues of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, it appeared by this clause that no 
pension or annuity should be paid unless 
out of monies voted for that purpose by 
Parliament. Did that mean that such 
pensions should depend upon a Vote taken 
year by year in that House, and so that the 
source of livelihood of a person should be 
liable to be stopped by the Government, 
backed by a majority of the House? It 
might be thought that he alluded to a 
particular case, and it was quite true that 
he did so. A well known and distin- 
guished officer was granted a pension, and 
the Ministry, having a command of a ma- 
jority of the House, availed itself of its 
power, and intercepted the payment of 
money actually due to the individual to 
whom he referred. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not seem to 
have ascertained what the effect would 
be of subsequent clauses of the Bill. 
Under the 13th clause, for example, exist- 
ing officers would be compensated by way 
of annuities purchased at the National Debt 
Office without the necessity of an annual 
Vote, orits being requisite that the names 
of the officers should appear on the Esti- 
mates. The operation of the clause under 
discussion would be simply to place 
Greenwich future pensioners in the same 
category as those in existence in connec- 
tion with the army and the navy. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
could not understand why this noble Hos- 
pital, with itsincome of £150,000 a year, 
should have every part of its expenditure 
voted by Parliament. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that the 
idea involved was that the dispensation of 
pensions should come, as it always had 
done, under the cognizance of that House. 

Srr FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
not satisfied with the answer of the noble 
Lord. Suppose that under the Act a 
pension was granted, being approved by 
this House, would the grantee hold it 
independently of this House, or would it 
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be in the power of the Government to 
come down to this House and, by its com- 
mand of a majority, stop the payment of 
the pension ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
these pensions would rest on the same 
footing as all others which were granted 
by Parliament.. The constitutional prac- 
tice was that all such pensions should be 
voted annually by this House, although 
the faith of Parliament might be pledged 
to their continuance. Of course, it was 
open to anybody to propose that Parlia- 
ment should violate the engagement it had 
entered into, but this was not a probable 
contingency. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the clause ex- 
pressed what its framers hardly meant to 
convey. It declared that this House was 
to determine annually whether these pen- 
sions were to continue or not. The inten- 
tion of the Government, no doubt, was 
that the pensions, though the amounts 
were to be voted annually, should not be 
called in question after being once granted; 
if that were so, the clause should be framed 
accordingly. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that 
the grant of these out-pensions would be 
liable to great abuses, and that they 
should come under the notice of Parlia- 
ment every year just as other pensions 
did. 

Sire STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that these pensions did not stand on all- 
fours with those which were granted out 
of the taxation of the country, and which 
were, therefore, rightly open to the annual 
revision of Parliament ; they were derived 
from a fund applicable for certain pur- 
poses. He wished to know what was to 
become of the surplus revenue, supposing 
the whole of it should not be expended. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that subsequent 
clauses would provide for the investment 
of the balance precisely as it was now in- 
vested. With regard to the clause to which 
objection had been taken, it should be 
looked into, and if it was found open to 
the objection that had been raised it should 
be altered. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was quite clear 
that the revenues of Greenwich Hospital 
were confiscated and merged in the national 
funds, and that all pensions connected 
therewith would in future depend upon 
the mercy and annual Votes of Parliament. 
The present officers did not appear to 
have confidence in “the faith of Parlia- 
ment,” or of the Government, as they ap- 
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peared ‘to think an independent annuity 
better for them to have than a pension— 
at least so it appeared from the clause 

uoted by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chil- 


ers). 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) 
was mistaken in supposing that the funds 
of Greenwich Hospital were liable to be 
dealt with by Parliament. The Admi- 
ralty, as trustees of the Hospital, would be 
able to invest any funds of the Hospital 
without coming to Parliament at all. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he thought that 
it was clear from one of the sections of the 
Bill that all investments of the funds of 
the Hospital were to be made by the Ad- 
miralty exclusively for the benefit of the 
Hospital. By another clause Parliament 
would have the power of annually revising 
the pensions, but no injury could accrue 
to the recipients unless the Government 
neglected to ask the House to vote the 
annual grant. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
move the omission of the clause, on the 
ground that if retained it would put it in 
the power of the Government for the time 
being, not by a Vote of the House, but of 
its own mere Motion, by simply omitting 
the Vote, to deprive persons who might 
be entitled to pensions of what was their 
right. And something of the same kind 
had been done in the case of a well-known 
contract not long since. By the omission 
of the Ministers of the Crown to move a 
Vote for the payment of money actually 
due, an individual who had performed his 
contract was deprived of what was his due. 
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any future time the Government omitted 
to do its duty, the House had the remedy 
in its own hands, for it had always the 
power to move an Address to the Crown. 
His hon. and learned Friend knew very 
well that there were a great many persons 
who received their pensions by annual 
grants, and it was not the habit of the 
Government to omit asking the House to 
grant them. 

Mr. CORRY said, that in all cases in 
which the sanction of Parliament was re- 
quired it ought to be required but once. 
They were told that this was a Bill to 
secure vested rights; but, if that were so, 
what need was there for subjecting the 
Vote to the annual revision of the House? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the clause did 
not refer in the smallest degree to existing 
rights, which were all provided for under 
Clause 13. The clause before the Com- 
mittee simply related to future pensions 
to officers, exactly like good service pen- 
sions now, which were voted in the gross 
every year by the House, after having 
once come separately before it for approval. 
It was simply proposed to put the two 
classes of pensions on the same footing. 

Question put, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 64; 
Noes 37: Majority 27. 

Clause 11 (Abolition of Commissioners, 
&e.) 

Smr JOHN HAY said, he thought that 
the Report of the Royal Commission con- 
templated very distinctly the maintenance 
of the post of Master and Governor of 


What he desired was that the Government | Greenwich Hospital. The Commissioners 


should distinctly pledge themselves to put 
this Bill into such a form that when once 
a pension was granted it should be the abso- 
lute property of the grantee, unless by some 
misdemeanor he forfeited his right to it. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there could not well be two things more 
entirely different than that of the contract 
to which his hon. and learned Friend had 
referred and the case now before the Com- 
mittee. In the former case the contract 
was never authorized by Parliament; but 
the Government thought fit to give the 
House an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the subject, because, when the 
money for the packet service was voted, 
specific words were inserted that no part 
of such money should be applied to the 
contract in question. But, with regard to 
the case now before the Committee, if at 





| paid great attention to the subject, and 


they found there was very strong reason 
for maintaining that office, even though it 
might be considered in some degree a sine- 
cure. Much more benefit was conferred 
by it upon the navy than there would be 
by frittering the amount away in five or 
ten pensions. His object was to move 
the omission in the tenth line of the clause 
of the words “and of Governor,” in order 
to retain that office. It was the only 
prize at present open to distinguished 
officers of the navy, though in the sister 
service various regiments were open to old 
officers. From its commencement it had 
been held by men eminent for their merits 
in the profession. It had been looked for- 
ward to as the prize of honourable ambi- 
tion by officers of the rank of admiral ; 


and he felt quite sure that the navy would 
\ 
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regard the abolition of the office with 
great jealousy and dislike. He trusted 
that the House would agree to the omission 
of the words, 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to 
leave out the words “and of the Gover- 
nor.” —(Sir John Hay.) 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could by no means agree to the Amend- 
ment, and he doubted whether any con- 
siderable number of officers of the navy 
would agree with his hon. and gallant 
Friend. Parliament was about to abolish 
various comfortable offices in the Hospital 
by this Bill, among them flag officers, and 
would it be consonant with justice to leave 
the Governor alone in full possession of 
his large income? It would be extremely 
unfair to the other officers to make this 
office an exception. The Bill, moreover, 
assumed that a Superintendent of the Hos- 
pital would be appointed, and he and the 
Governor would be something like the two 
Kings at Brentford. Such an alteration of 
the Bill would only lead to difficulty and 
dispute. The sum saved by the abolition 


of the office of Governor would be much 
better bestowed in pensions to flag officers 


than in maintaining a sinecure of this 
kind. He trusted that the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he was very loth 
to withdraw his proposal. It must be 
recollected that the office of Master and 
Governor stood on a different footing from 
that of other officers appointed to Green- 
wich Hospital for the fulfilment of various 
duties within it. He would appeal to the 
hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Ingham) whether the Commissioners did 
not devote considerable time to the matter, 
and whether they were not of opinion 
that the Master and Governor “was ap- 
pointed on the ground of his merits in his 
profession, and not for the benefit of the 
Institution. From the first to the last an 
officer of the most distinguished qualities 
and character had been elected to that ap- 
pointment, which was one coveted very 
earnestly by the members of the navy. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that this matter 
had been before debated, and that he, as 
one of the Commissioners, had already 
expressed his agreement with the Report 
and his concurrence in the desire to pre- 
serve an office which had been held by so 
many distinguished sailors who had cast 
lustre upon the appointment. 

Smr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that if 


Sir John Hay 
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the hon. and gallant Member went to a 
division he would support him. Because 
Greenwich Hospital refused reform the 
Admiralty had pushed changes to an un- 
necessary extent, and in fact were effect- 
ing a complete revolution in the establish- 
ment. He saw no reason for doing away 
with one of the prizes of the Royal Navy, 
and he regretted that it seemed intended 
by the Government to reduce the estab- 
lishment, like Haslar or Netley, to the 
position of a mere hospital for the sick 
under the management of a Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. CORRY said, he questioned whe- 
ther the pensioners would not feel it asa 
degradation that an old and distinguished 
admiral should be removed from the post 
of Governor. He was aware that under 
the Bill the present Governor would not 
be removed, but no admiral would in 
future be appointed as Governor. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the scope 
of the Bill was that for the future, after 
the death of the present Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, there should not re- 
main at Greenwich Hospital great sinecure 
offices, and he trusted that the House 
would agree to the plan of abolishing 
sinecures and supplying their place by a 
large number of moderate pensions. Pen- 
sions of a moderate amount would be given 
to different ranks of the service, and there 
would be ten pensions to flag officers of 
£150 a year each. 

Mr. LYGON said, he must deny that 
the post of the Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital was a sinecure. The esprit de 
corps of the Hospital would be preserved 
by the retention of the office for a distin- 
guished officer renowned for great services 
and heroic actions. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that in support 
of the retention of the office he might 
advert to the hardships inflicted on ad- 
mirals serving on foreign stations, where 
their appointment, instead of being a 
source of emolument, occasioned great ex- 
pense to them. If any compensation for 
that hardship could be given it ought not 
to be refused. He said this, having been 
the Chairman of the Committee. Take 
this one prize of the Governorship away 
and the principal one was removed. He 
did not think that other officers in the 
navy would be jealous by its falling into 
distinguished hands. The continuance of 
this office, as a prize for the reward of 
conspicuous merit, would benefit the pro- 
fession. 
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Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
if this office was to be kept up so much 
must be deducted from the emoluments of 
the other flag officers whom it was pro- 
posed to benefit by the present scheme. 
Was the money which it was intended to 
pay over to the other ten flag officers to be 
so paid, or was it to go to this great office? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he believed the 
majority of the profession was in favour 
of the retention of the office. He thought 
that the officers of the navy would much 
rather have the one great office of Gover- 
nor retained than that there should be a 
great number of officers at small pensions. 

Avmirat WALCOTT said, he thought 
the profession would regard the abolition 
of the office with great regret. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, the offi- 
cers at Greenwich Hospital, although they 
rose in rank, would not rise in pay. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Greenwich 
Hospital funds were not intended for large 
salaries for insufficient work. He hoped 
the House would adhere to the principle 
of the Bill, which was that as many pen- 
sions as possible should be granted. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 57 ; 
Noes 53: Majority 4. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, that the opinion 
of the Committee having been so evenly 
balanced on the subject of his Amendment, 
he should deem it right to take the sense 
of the House on it again upon the Report. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Continuance of Superannua- 
tion Allowance. ) 


Siz MORTON PETO said, he meant to 
move the omission of the clause— 

‘* Provided that if any Commissioner or any 

officer who was removed from office was at the 
commencement of that Act in receipt of any su- 
perannuation allowance in respect of any former 
employment in the Civil Service, he should be 
entitled to continue to receive, in addition to the 
annuity given under a previous provision, the 
amount of superannuation allowance of which he 
was in receipt at the commencement of that Act, 
and no more.” 
If he succeeded in carrying the omission of 
that clause, he proposed to substitute for 
it another, of which he had given notice, 
namely— 

“ Whereas Sir Richard Maddox Bromley, 

night Commander of the Most Honourable Or- 
der of the Bath, and now one of the Commis- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital, will be entitled 
upon the passing of this Act to an annuity for his 
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life as hereinbefore provided ; and whereas the 
said Sir Richard Maddox Bromlky is likewise en- 
titled to a superannuation allowance in respect of 
the office of Accountant General of the Navy, 
heretofore held by the said Sir Richard Maddox 
Bromley, be it enacted, that the said Sir Richard 
Maddox Bromley shall henceforth receive the full 
amount of such superannuation allowance without 
any deduction in respect of his said office of Com- 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital or the salary or 
emoluments thereof.” 
When Sir Richard Bromley, somewhat 
broken in health by his devotion to the 
public service, applied to the Lords of the 
Admiralty on the subject of his retirement, 
the Duke of Somerset offered him the po- 
sition of Commissioner of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and the correspondence which passed 
at the time showed what the intentions of 
the Government were with respect to his 
emoluments. A Treasury Minute also 
recorded the high sense entertained by the 
Government of Sir Richard’s eminent ser- 
vices as Accountant General of the Navy 
during the last thirty-four years. After 
accepting the Commissionership of Green- 
wich Hospital by Patent Sir Richerd 
Bromley was astonished to find in a few 
months that the Treasury thought he was 
not entitled to the full benefit of the posi- 
tion he had held, and that they limited 
the amount paid to him to what had been 
allowed him as Accountant General of the 
Navy only. Sir Richard held that the 
previous intentions of the Government in 
regard to his position had not been carried 
out, and he received the limited sum 
offered to him under protest. He had 
taken good legal advice on the subject, 
and he meant to prosecute his claim to 
that which he believed himself entitled at 
the hands of the Government, and which 
had never before been withheld from those 
who had occupied his position. But that 
clause would, by ex post facto legislation, 
entirely shut the door against his claim. 
On that ground he proposed the omission 
of the clause. 

Motion, made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be omitted.”-—(Sir 
Morton Peto.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he quite endorsed 
what had fallen from the hon. Baronet as 
to the eminent services of Sir Richard 
Bromley ; but what was the real question 
as to this clause? Under the Superan- 
nuation Act an officer already in receipt 
of a superannuation allowance, on obtain- 
ing fresh employment, was entitled only 
to draw a sufficient amount of superannu- 
ation allowance to make up, together with 
his fres employment, the full amount of 
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his original emoluments. Sir Richard 
Bromley had received £1,300 a year as 
Accountant General of the Navy. He also 
received £300 a year as Auditor of Prize 
Accounts. He resigned the Accountant 
Generalship of the Navy two years ago, 
and on the same day was appointed Com- 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital with 
emoluments equal to £818 per annum. 
The Treasury, in fixing his superannuation, 
prescribed that he should only draw enough 
to make up with the emoluments of Green- 
wich Hospital the original £1,300 a year. 
He continued to be Auditor of Prize Ac- 
counts, and thus received in all £1,600 a 
year. The effect of the present clause 
was to entitle him to receive for life the 
£1,300 a year in respect of his superan- 
nuation and the Greenwich Commissioner- 
ship, and so long as he continued to be 
also Auditor of Prize Accounts he would 
in all receive £1,300 a year. In other 


words he would receive for doing little or 
nothing during the rest of his life the 
same emoluments as two years ago he re- 
ceived for, perhaps, the most onerous 
office under the Crown. He (Mr. Childers) 
did not think that the House of Commons, 
if they had any regard to consistency in 


dealing with the Civil Servants of the 
Crown, would think of giving him more. 

Question put, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 77; 
Noes 31: Majority 46. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


FALMOUTH BOROUGH BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Barina, Bill to provide for 
the discontinuance of a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions and a separate Gaol in the Borough of 
Falmonth, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Barine 
and Mr. St. Ausrn. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 200.} 


PENALTIES LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Gzorcr Grey, Bill to amend 
the Law Relating to Small Penalties; ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Gronoz Grey and Mr. 
Barina. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 202.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION (SUPERANNUA- 
TION ALLOWANCES) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Watrotz, Bill to enable the 
Feclesiastical Commissioners for England to grant 
Superannuation Allowances to persons employed 
in their service, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
WaLPoLe and Mr. Epwarp Preyvpett Bovuverie. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 201.) 


Mr. Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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NATIONAL GALLERY (DUBLIN) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Peet, Bill to amend the 
Acts for the establishment of a National Gallery 
in Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pret 
and Mr. Luxe Waite. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 203.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 9, 1865. 


MINUTES.]— Surrry—Civi. Service Estt- 
MATES—considered in Committee. —Cuiass 1V.— 
Epvucation, Sctrnce, anp Arnt—Revenve Dsz- 
PARTMENT. 

Punic Bitts— Committee—Prisons (re-comm.) 

141}. 

Rosat)-Prieons (re-comm.) [141]. 

Withdrawn — Writs Registration (Scotland) 
[48], [The Lord Advocate]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock, 


PRISONS (re-committe.) BILL. 
farn 141.) comMirree. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) . 

Clauses 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to, 

Clause 15 (Superannuation of Officers.) 

Sirk MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to reeognize the principle, that 
after a service for a certain period, and at 
a certain age, officers should be entitled to 
have their claims to superannuation con- 
sidered by the visiting magistrates. He 
therefore proposed, that after the word 
“prison” in line 31, there should be in- 
serted ‘‘has been an officer for not less 
than twenty years, and not less than fifty 
years of age.”’ The clause, as he proposed 
to amend it, would be precisely similar to 
a clause in the Lunatic Asylums’ Acts. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
officers employed under the Lunacy Act 
were men of peculiar qualifications, and 
there was a special recommendation that 
they should be put on a better footing with 
regard to superannuation than any other 
class. If the Amendment were adopted a 
claim would be made to extend the same 
terms to the officers of convict prisons, 
and then to other officers of the Civil Ser- 
vice. The clause had been very carefully 
considered by the Select Committee, and 
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he thought it would be undesirable to 
make the change in it that was proposed 
by the hon. Baronet. If, however, a pro- 
vision of this kind were to be inserted in 
the Bill, fifty years was too early an age 
at which to entitle an officer to an allow- 
ance. If the word “sixty’’ were substi- 
tuted for ‘fifty ’’ no great inconvenience 
would arise from the adoption of the 
Amendment, and he would not oppose it. 
A man of fifty years of age might be 
well able to continue to discharge his 
duty, and he did not see why he should 
be superannuated at that age. The age 
for superannuation under the Police Act 
was sixty. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the clause 
had been fully considered by the Select 
Committee, and was almost unanimously 
agreed to. He would not object to super- 
annuation at sixty, but should prefer the 
clause as it stood. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR would ac- 
cept the suggestion of the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clauses 16 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Requisitions of Act as to 
Hard Labour.) 


Mr. MITFORD said, that in many small 
prisons some of the prisoners were em- 
ployed as cooks and nurses. Would not 
this be properly considered as “ bodily 
labour ”’ of the second class ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY did not think 
that employment either as cooks or nurses 
came under the description of hard la- 
bour. Baking really was hard labour, and 
might be so considered. The Select Com- 
mittee were of opinion that it was unde- 
sirable to exempt prisoners from some 
description of hard labour when hard 
labour formed a portion of the sentence. 
There were always hard labour prisoners 
unable to do hard work, and these might 
be employed in cooking and nursing. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 20 agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Rules in addition to Regula- 
tions in Schedule.) 

Mr. BARROW inquired whether the 
rules to be made by the justices would, 
after this Bill passed, sufficiently empower 
the governors of prisons to alter the diet 
asa mode of punishment in the case of 
mild offenders. 
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Sm GEORGE GREY believed that the 
governor exercised that power at present. 
His power of punishing for certain offences 
by close confinement was limited to three 
days ; but in the case of trifling punish- 
ments he clearly would have the same 
power that he had at present under the 
direction and control of the justices. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Inspectors of Prisons to 
leave a Minute of Observations.) 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
object of this clause was a very desirable 
one—namely, that when an Inspector ex- 
amined a prison and found defects in it, 
these defects should not be kept concealed 
from the immediate notice of the visiting 
justices until the annual Report had been 
laid before Parliament. The clause, 
therefore, provided that when an In- 
spector found any irregularities to exist 
in a prison, he should make a report 
on the subject to the visiting justices ; 
but as it might be inconvenient to oblige 
an Inspector on every occasion of this 
kind to make a report, he proposed to 
amend the clause by the insertion of words 
enabling the Inspector to call attention by 
letter addressed to the visiting justices to 
any irregularities that he observed to exist 
in prisons, so that they might take mea- 
sures for remedying them. He proposed, 
therefore, to leave out the words ‘“‘ make a 
report on the state of the prisons,’’ and 
insert the words ‘‘call their attention to 


any irregularity he may have observed.” 
Mr. HENLEY could not see a great 

difference between ‘‘ making a report,’’ as 

it stood in the clause, and “ calling atten- 


tion,” according to the Amendment. Re- 
marks of Prison Inspectors ought not to 
be made carelessly or loosely, and when 
made, on mature consideration, they ought 
to be matter of record. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 41, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 42 (Allowance to discharged 
Prisoners.) 

Mr. MUNDY said, he should desire to 
see the principle of this clause still further 
extended. It was a subject of just com- 
plaint that when a prisoner was discharged 
from prison he was almost obliged to re- 
lapse into crime, because he had no means 
of obtaining a subsistence. He would 
grant, therefore, to every prisoner, on leav- 
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ing prison, a certain proportion of the earn- 
ings he made during his incarceration, and 
thus give him a chance, if he chose to do 
so, of returning to an honest course of life. 
In many foreign prisons the principle had 
been adopted, and it had been stated that 
in the Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, 
the prisoners on being discharged from 
them received as much as two-thirds of 
their earnings. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON would 
like to know how the earnings of each 
prisoner were to be ascertained and cal- 
culated? In scarcely one gaol that he 
knew were there any real earnings. He 
believed-there were charities in most gaols 
from which prisoners might be assisted 
with small sums on their discharge. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, that this 
was no new enactment, but was copied 
from an existing Act. It had not been 
long in operation, but it was working well, 
and it would be undesirable to alter or 
repeal it without further experience of its 
operation. 

Mr. MUNDY: How far can you go 
beyond £2 at present ? 


Sir GEORGE GREY: You cannot go 
beyond £2 at all. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 43 to 52, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Appointment of Visiting 
Justices.) 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
what was the reason of limiting the num- 
ber of visiting justices to twelve. In the 
larger districts there would be an advan- 
tage in having a greater number than 
twelve. He moved to leave out the words 
“not exceeding twelve.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
majority of the Select Committee were 
favourable to this limitation of the number 
of visiting justices, in the belief that the 
smaller the number the greater the re- 
sponsibility. For himself, he rather doubted 
the expediency of the limit to any par- 
ticular number. 

CoroxeL STUART suggested the sub- 
stitution of “eighteen’’ for “twelve.” 

Mar. HENLEY thought it would be much 
better to leave the number open, and let 
each county do as it thought best. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Mr. Mundy 


{COMMONS} 
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Schedule I. (Regulations for Govern- 
ment of Prisons.) 

Section 29. “The hair of a female prisoner 
shall not be cut without her consent, except on 
account of vermin or dirt, or when the surgeon 
deems it requisite on the ground of health ; and 
the hair of male prisoners shall not be cut closer 
than may be necessary for the purpose of health 
and cleanliness.” 


Mr. MUNDY said, that female pri- 
soners were sometimes so disorderly that 
it was necessary the visiting justices should 
have the power of cutting off their hair 
as a punishment. He should not wish 
to see it carried out; but where female 
prisoners set the authority of the prison 
officers at defiance, and destroyed their 
clothes and everything they could lay 
their hands upon, the threat of cutting off 
their hair might be usefully held over them 
in terrorem. He moved, as an Amend- 
ment, after the word “health,” to insert 
‘or under the sanction of the visiting 
justices as a punishment in extreme cases.” 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“health,” to insert the words “‘ or under 
the sanction of the visiting justices as a 
punishment in cases of refractory conduct 
in prison,” —(Mr. Mundy.) 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it occasionally happened that the visiting 
justices had a class of female prisoners 
on their hands who were very difficult to 
deal with. When they were disorderly 
the justices could not inflict corporal 
punishment, and the only punishments they 
could carry out were a reduction of diet 
and confinement in a dark cell. The 
punishment of cutting off their hair was 
the most effective of all, and he should 
vote for the Amendment. 


Mr. BRISCOE said, that to cut off 
the hair of a female prisoner was the most 
eruel and severe punishment that could be 
inflicted on a woman. He should divide 
the House against the Amendment. 

Mr. ADDERLEY believed that this 
punishment was one which it was neces- 
sary the justices should possess in certain 
cases. 

Mr. BARROW, from his experience as 
a visiting justice, would vote for the 
Amendment. Ile knew a case in which a 
profligate woman was confined in prison 
who defied the authority of the gaolers, 
and sang obscene songs at the top of her 
voice for a couple of days. He believed 
that the fear of this punishment was neces- 
sary to deter women of that class from 
such excesses, 


Committee. 
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Sin BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
the present punishment for disorderly 
female prisoners was quite insufficient. In 
the prison in his county a strong, hand- 
some girl of twenty was confined. She had 
previously been in Chester and two or 
three other prisons, and she at length came 
to Millbank, and her story was given in 
the Revelations of a Prison Matron. This 
irl attacked the female officers of his 
(Sir Baldwin Leighton’s) county prison, 
tore down the grate and a portion of the 
walls, and the visiting justices were at 
their wits’ end to know what to do with 
her. The matron was obliged to keep 
her bed for two days in consequence of her 
violence, and the girl was fourteen days 
in irons before she would beg anybody's 
pardon. She knew they could not cut off 
her hair, but if that punishment could 
have been inflicted it would not have been 
necessary to handcuff her—the threat 
would have been enough. In another case 
in his county a woman told the matron 
she knew they could not flogher. The 
matron was about to leave the prison, not 
for any fault, but because she was going 
to be married. What she did was per- 


fectly illegal, but it was quite effeetual— 
she went into the woman’s cell, and her- 
self gave her an exceedingly sound — 


ping, and the woman was never disorderly 
again. If the visiting justices could have 
eut off these women’s hair the threat 
would have been enough, and they would 
not have had to punish either of them. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Amendment gave the power in “ extreme 
cases.’” This was vague, and he doubted, 
moreover, whether it would be a deterrent. 
He had no great objection, however, to 
give the power to the visiting justices if 
the offence were more exactly defined. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the power of 
cutting off women’s hair used to be ex- 
ercised in prisons and workhouses, but it 
had very properly been given up. In some 
ill-managed prisons every case would be 
an ‘‘extreme case,’’ and the women would 
all be docked. This would be an act of 
the greatest cruelty. It was a heavier 
punishment than could be now inflicted on 
a woman. Half of the women in gaol 
would rather have twelve months’ imprison- 
ment than have their hair cut. He would 
vote for the clause as it stood. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was desirous that 
the justices should have the power of in- 
flicting the punishment; but, at the same 
time, he should not like to see it done. He 
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suggested that instead of ‘‘ extreme cases ”’ 
the words of the Amendment should run 
‘*in cases of refractory conduct in prisons.” 

Mr. MUNDY said, he would accept the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 39: Majority 17. 


Mr. MUNDY moved an Amendment to 
the effect that the hair of no boy should be 
cut close when imprisoned for a first of- 
fence. He mentioned an instance in which 
a boy who had had his hair so cut was 
unable from that cireumstance to get em- 
ployment after he left prison. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON said, that the 
power of cutting off the hair of lads was 
very useful. Sometimes, when they ob- 
stinately refused to pay small fines, they 
gave way and paid the money as soon as 
the barber came into the room. 

Mr. MUNDY objected to cutting off 
the hair of any boy who might be im- 
prisoned for a first offence. 1t prevented 
a lad from getting employment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
object of cutting the hair close was clean- 
liness, and that very much the same thing 
was done in the army. 

Amendment negatived. 

Section agreed to. 


Section 34 (Regulations as to Hard 
Labour of the First Class.) 

Mr. CAVE pointed out that in small 
gaols there would be no one available for 
nursing and cooking except prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour. He submitted that 
well-conducted prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour of the second class might be em- 
ployed in the duties of nursing and cooking, 
or else the smaller gaols would be without 
nurses and cooks. He entirely agreed with 
the hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. Mit- 
ford) on this point, and hoped the Govern- 
ment would concede it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought it would 
be better that the hon. Gentleman should 
give notice of his Amendment, that the 
Members of the Select Committee might 
have an opportunity of stating the grounds 
on which they framed the regulations as 
they stand in the Schedule. 

Mr. CAVE said, he would bring up a 
clause on the Report. 


Section agreed to. 
Clause 47 (Ministers to visit Prisons 
under certain Restrictions.) 


Committee. 
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Mr. MUNDY moved to leave out 
‘¢ shall” and insert “‘ may.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY could not agree 
to leave the matter to the discretion of 
the justices. The clause took away the 
necessity of a special request in each 
case. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE wished to 
leave the justices no discretion in such a 
matter, so that no prisoner need be ex- 
cluded from religious instruction. 

Mr. BARROW said, that in his county 
they got hold of a London burglar who at 
first declared himself to be a member of the 
Established Church, and then, wishing to 
give the authorities some trouble, repre- 
sented that he was a Roman Catholic. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that under 
this Bill the statement made by a prisoner 
on entering a gaol as to his religious per- 
suasion would be taken down, and would 
hold good during his term of imprison- 
ment. 

Remainder of the schedule, with verbal 
amendments, agreed to. 


Schedules 2 and 3 agreed to. 


House resumed, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Monday next, 


“CASE OF WALTER CRAYTHORNE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been called 
to the sentence passed by the Rev. W. 
Wales, at Uppingham, on a lad named 
Walter Craythorne, of twenty-one days 
imprisonment, with hard labour, for ab- 
senting himself for a short time from the 
service of his master, Mr. Needham, not- 
withstanding Mr. Needham entreated that 
a week’s imprisonment only should be 
given the lad ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said 
his attention had not been called to the 
subject, as no complaint or representation 
had been made to him about it. If any 
were made to him he would inquire into 
it. 

NAVY—SIR RICHARD BROMLEY. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask when the papers which were 
moved for some days ago by the hon. 
Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), relating to the case of Sir Richard 
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Bromley), will be laid upon the table, 
They were exceedingly short, and he could 
see no reason why they had not already 
been produced. It was necessary that the 
papers should be in the hands of Members 
before proceeding to discuss the Motion of 
which he (Sir John Pakington) had given 
notice ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied that the papers 
should be laid on the table shortly. 


ARMY—CASE OF LIEUTENANT COLO. 
NEL DAWKINS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the intention 
of the military anthorities to take any offi- 
cial notice of the letter published by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dawkins on the Ist June, 
contradicting the statements respecting his 
ease which have been put forward by those 
authorities ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the letter referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman was addressed to the Editor of 
The Times, and was published in that 
newspaper on the Ist of June. I have not 
had an opportunity, since the hon. Gentle. 
man placed his Notice upoa the paper, of 
consulting either the Secretary for War or 
the Commander-in-Chief on the subject; 
but I believe it would be quite unprece- 
dented that any official notice should be 
taken by the military authorities of a letter 
addressed not to them but to a newspaper. 
I can, therefore, safely inform the hon. 
Gentleman that no official notice has been 
taken of that letter, which contained state- 
ments in reply to my speech on Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins’s case that do not in any 
way affect the Secretary for War or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I alone am responsible 
for the statements in that speech, and after 
consulting all the documents to which I 
have access, I still believe them to be sub- 
stantially accurate. The hon. Gentleman 
may feel assured that it is not my intention 
to enter into any correspondence with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dawkins on the subject. I 
am quite content to allow hon. Gentlemen 
who still take an interest in Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins’s case to judge whether 
there is any substantial difference between 
that gentleman’s statements and mine. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
supposed he might take it that the noble 
Lord’s statements were not made upon the 
authority of either the Secretary for War 
or the Commander-in-Chief. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am personally responsible for any state- 
ments contained in my speech. 


WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[The Lord Advocate]—[Bux 48.] 


On Order for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment on going into Com- 
mittee [2nd June]. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Lord 
Advocate what course he proposed to take 
in reference to this Bill. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
found that though he had received the 
support of the majority of the Scotch 
Members in regard to the Bill, yet the 
opposition was so formidable that he had 
no hope of carrying the measure this Ses- 
sion, and he therefore intended to withdraw 
it. The question, however, had gained 
very much by being amply discussed, and 
in a future Session he hoped that the 
Scotch representatives would be more 
unanimous on the matter. He moved that 
the order be now read, and discharged. 


Order of the Day read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION. 


Sin WILLIAM GALLWEY said, refer- 
ring to an accident which occurred the other 
day upon the Great Western Railway, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he would use his autho- 
rity, or, if he had no authority, his influence 
to prevent for the future the locking of the 
doors of railway carriages, a custom which 
was in reality only adhered to for the con- 
venience of railway companies, and which 
was most dangerous to the travelling 
public ? 

Sir LAWRENCE PALEK said, he had 
given notice that he meant to call attention 
to this subject upon going into Supply. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Board of Trade had no authority on this 
matter, but if any representation was 
made to them it would, of course, be their 
duty to communicate with the railway com- 
panies upon the subject, and ascertain what 
objection there was to allowing the doors 
to remain unlocked. 

Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the question as a representation. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Pag) Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to call the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to the general practice which prevails 
on the part of the Constabulary in hand- 
euffing all prisoners in their custody on 
their way to and from the place of deten- 
tion, and to inquire whether he would have 
any objection to suggest to the Inspector 
General of Constabulary the desirability of 
issuing an order to the force under his 
command to make some relaxation in 
the practice of handcuffing in the case of 
persons charged with trivial offences when 
no apprehension is entertained of resistance 
or rescue being attempted. He was induced 
to bring the subject forward, not only from 
what he witnessed himself, but also from 
representations which had been made to 
him of the unnecessary manner in which the 
Irish constabulary frequently employed 
handcuffs in the case of persons of general 
good character charged with trivial offences. 
Such provision was very properly given 
them to prevent escape or violence on the 
part of the prisoner, and when any appre- 
hension was entertained of a rescue being 
attempted, and the precaution was a very 
proper one in all cases of persons charged 
with or convicted of serious offences ; but 


in a great number of instances the Irish 
police handcuffed parties after conviction 
guilty of some very trifling offence, for 
which, probably, the magistrates had in- 
flicted some small fine or short period of 
imprisonment—twenty-four or forty-eight 


hours. He had often seen young innocent 
country lads, who for some little row at a 
fair or race-course might have to undergo 
a short term in prison, brought away 
from the sessions court manacled to old 
offenders convicted of some serious offence. 
Very often, also, persons before trial were 
handcuffed on their way to sessions, who, 
from the trifling nature of their offence, 
could have no object in trying to escape 
from custody. He had often also heard 
persons of really good character who got 
into some little trouble plead most implor- 
ingly to the police, but in vain, not to 


disgrace them by handcuffing when it was 
| 
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certain they would have gone quietly to 
prison. He had taken some trouble to 
ascertain from Inspectors of Police in 
England whether the handcuffs were em- 
ployed to the same extent as in Ireland, 
and found they were not used at all so 
often—indeed, some of the police authori- 
ties expressed the utmost surprise at the 
cases which he mentioned to them that he 
had seen them employed. Some English 
police officers told him that when oeca- 
sionally men who formerly belonged to the 
Irish constabulary joined their force that 
they had to restrain them from the too fre- 
quent use of handcuffs, owing to the habit 
they had acquired of resorting to them on 
occasions in Ireland which would not be 
tolerated in England. He could assure the 
right hon. Baronet that the humble classes 
in Ireland were particularly sensitive of 
such an outrage; the practice was calcu- 
lated frequently to cause a feeling of de- 
gradation, and lead to recklessness on the 
part of those who, if not thus outraged, 
might never commit a second offence ; but 
when exposed to public view, manacled 
perhaps to a thief, their self-respect would 
be gone for ever. 
do anything needlessly in Ireland calculated 
to cause animosity against the law or the 
police—there was nothing, he believed, 
more likely to do it than the practice al- 
luded to—and he earnestly appealed to the 
good sense and good feeling of the right 
hon. Baronet to suggest to the Inspeetor 
General to direct that greater discretion 
should be used by the police in future in 
the use of handcuffs, especially in the in- 
stance of persons charged with trifling 
offences. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, before the right 
hon. Baronet answered the Question he 
wished to ask him if he would interfere and 
prevent the searching of female prisoners 
charged with petty thefts atthe police-station. 
A female who had stolen a pair of boots in 
Dublin was apprehended with the boots in 
her hand, and when taken to the station 
she was stripped and searched by the 
female searcher. He thought the prac- 
tice very objectionable, except in extreme 
cases. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to call the attention of the right hon. Ba- 


{COMMONS} 


It was a bad policy to! 
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got up complaints. The matter to which 
he was about to refer had undergone inves. 
tigation before the stipendiary magistrate 
at Belfast. A very respectable tradesman 
was proceeding to his house of business 
along a footpath, where two members of the 
constabulary force were lounging against 
a wall and obstructing a little the way. It 
never entered into the mind of this gentle- 
man to offer any violence to either of them, 
but he touched the leg of one of them in 
order to pass. The constables thereupon 
arrested the gentleman at once, and, as they 
admitted, used most vituperative language, 
This occurred on the Saturday afternoon, 
and the gentleman was placed in con- 
finement and kept there for thirty-six 
hours, when he was brought on the follow. 
ing Monday before the magistrates, and 
charged with assaulting the constables, 
After investigating the charge, the magis- 
trates came to the conclusion that there 
was no ground whatever for preferring the 
charge of assault ; that no assault or vio- 
lence of any description had been com- 
mitted by the gentleman; but, on the 
eontrary, they stated that the conduct of 
the constabulary was must improper, on 
their own showing. Well, the charge was, 
ofcourse, dismissed. Thereupon the gen- 
tleman who had been thus injured, sent 
statement of the facts of his case to the 
Inspector of the Constabulary in Dublin, 
and called upon him, as the head of the 
foree, to express his opinion officially upon 
them, and to take tRe proper steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such a proceeding. 
The answer which the gentleman received 
was to the following effect :— 


“In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of 
the 24th of May, I regret much to find that it 
contains a complaint against the conduct of the 
police ; but as it is not one against their disci- 
pline, I can only suggest, if you consider yourself 
aggrieved, that you are at liberty to take such 
legal steps as you may be advised,”—. 


meaning, as he (Sir Hugh Cairns) sup- 
posed, a civil action at law against the 
offending constables. Let hon. Members 
imagine what would be said in this country 
if such a case had occurred in London, if 
some member of the metropolitan police 
force bad treated a gentleman in the same 
way as the Dublin police had treated the 


ronet to another matter intimately con-| person referred to, and that Sir Richard 
nected with the constabulary. The right! Mayne, when applied to for redress, had 


hon. Baronet might not be able then to 

give him a distinct reply, but, perhaps, he 

would promise to inquire into it, as it ha 

reference tothe manner in which the police 
Mr. Blake 


written a similar letter as the Chief Inspec- 
tor of the Irish Constabulary had penned? 
‘‘T leave you to consult your attorney, and 
to bring a civil action for the injury you 
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have sustained.’ It was, he might add, of 
the utmost importance that confidence in 
the constabulary force in Ireland, which was 
go numerous, and which had so much of a 
military character, should be maintained, 
and he, therefore, hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would have inquiry insti- 
tuted into the circumstances which he had 
brought under his notice. 

Mr. HENNESSY observed, that such 
statements as those which had been made 
by his hon, Friend near him would hardly 
be altogether new to the Secretary for the 
Home Department, inasmuch as several 
members of the Irish constabulary force 
had been draughted into the London me- 
tropolitan police, and were at once checked 
by their superior officers whenever they 
resorted to such practices as they had 
been in the habit of adopting in Ireland. 
He had risen, however, chiefly to ask 
whether, inasmuch as the old law under 
which a man was liable to seven years’ 
penal servitude for begging in Ireland had 
been repealed by an Act passed in the 
present Session, a man named Doyle, who 
had a short time ago been sentenced to 
penal eervitude under that law, would have 
the clemency of the Crown exercised in his 
ease, and have his sentence remitted ? 
As to the Irish constabulary, he believed 
them to be a most admirable force, and 
that any charges which might be brought 
against them were to be attributed to the 
authorities at Dublin Castle, by whom the 
most arbitrary and harsh instructions were 
issued to the force. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL, in answer to 


{Junz 9, 1865} 





the hon. and learned Member for the King’s | 
County (Mr. Hennessy), said, it was the | 
intention of the Government to recommend 

the remission of the sentence of the person | 
to whom he referred, as having been found 
guilty of begging under a law now re- 
pealed. In reply to the statement of the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns), he might observe that he 
thought the case which he had brought 
under his notice well worthy of considera- 
tion, and he should take care that it was 
duly investigated. He was of opinion that 
the Irish constabulary endeavoured upon 
the whole to discharge their difficult duties 
with great forbearance and moderation, 
although no doubt there were some in- 
stances in which their conduct stood in 
need of correction. He presumed that the 
letter which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had read was written by Colonel Wood 





{Sir Hugh Carns: Yes], and he should 
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at once inquire into the matter to which it 
related. The remarks made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) had re- 
ference to the Dublin metropolitan police, 
which was a force entirely distinct from 
the constabulary ; but he should write to 
the Commissioners on the subject of those 
remarks and take care that it was duly 
investigated. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) who 
had placed in his hands that morning a letter 
from the mayor of that city, alleging 
certain cases of hardship on the part of 
the constabulary, he had simply to say that 
the instructions issued to them enjoined on 
them the necessity of being as lenient as 
possible in the treatment of the prisoners 
committed to theircharge. Those instruc- 
tions might, of course, be infringed in 
particular cases, and he should take care 
when such cases were brought before him, 
as in the present instance, that they should 
be inquired into. He must, at the same time, 
remark that one of the constabulary regu- 
lations was, that although all rational allow- 
ance was to,be made for the feelings of 
prisoners, yet that they might be hand- 
cuffed when to do so was necessary to their 
safe custody, as when a prisoner stood 
charged with any serious offence, and there 
was reason to apprehend that an attempt 
at rescue would be made. Those, how- 
ever, were only extreme cases, and he was 
bound to Say that he did not think the 
sweeping charges made by the hon. Gentle- 
man would be exactly borne out. 


Railway Accident. 


THE LATE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he rose, 
pursuant to notice, to call attention to the 
fatal accident on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, if the Government will make in- 
quiries with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther the safety of the public may not be 
better assured by legislative measures ? 
He did not propose to go into the great 
question of general railway policy, but 
would confine himself to the consideration 
of the accidents which had occurred re- 
cently on the Great Western Railway, by 
which many lives were lost, and a great 
many persons seriously injured, and to the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
sat in 1858 to inquire into the subject of 
railway accidents. That Committee, in 
their Report, made two suggestions. Now, 
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he thought, that he should be able to show 
that if these suggestions had been carried 
into effect in all human probability neither 
of those accidents on the Great Western 
Railway would have happened. The re- 
commendations of the Committee were ; 
first, that it should be imperative upon every 
railway company to establish a means of 
communication between the guards and the 
engine-drivers ; secondly, that telegraphic 
communication should be established along 
the lines of railway, and the despatch of 
trains should be telegraphed from station 
to station. These were their main recom- 
mendations. As to the first, he had never 
heard any good reason assigned why a 
means of communication might not be 
established between guards and engine- 
drivers. On the continental railways the 
guards were able to pass along the sides 
of the carriages, and were able to see what 
was going on in each compartment at all 
times by day and night, and to communi- 
cate readily with the engine-drivers. He 


knew no reason why the same system 
should not be adopted in England ; he had, 
indeed, heard that our stations were so con- 
structed that it would be impossible to 
widen the platforms sufficiently to enable 
guards to pass with safety from one car- 


riage to another. Even if that were the 
case, he thought it was the bounden duty 
of the Board of Trade, without interfering 
with the management of railways, to take 
such precautions as would ensure the safety 
of the passengers, and put a stop to those 
lamentable accidents which seemed to be 
very much on the increase, and to become 
more disastrous in the circumstances with 
which they were attended. If there were 
a difficulty in the widening of the platforms 
the companies should be compelled to sur- 
mount it. The railway interest was a vast 
monopoly. The companies having taking 
upon themselves the whole carrying trade 
of the country were bound to furnish the 
public with all the means of safety that 
could be obtained by prudent management. 
As to the second recommendation of the 
Committee of 1858, he thought he should 
be able to prove that if a proper telegraphic 
communication along theline had been estab- 
lished the disaster which had lately occurred 
at Rednall, on the Shrewsbury and Chester 
branch of the Great Western, would not 
have happened. [The hon. Baronet read 
from Zhe Times newspaper portions of 
their account of this accident, and of 
the letter of ‘‘An Eye Witness.”] It 
was apparent from these statements that 


Sir Lawrence Palk 
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want of punctuality, which seemed an 
indigenous vice in all railways, was the 
proximate cause of this disaster. In 
this accident the lives of between 800 
and 900 individuals were placed in the 
greatest possible peril by this want of 
punctuality. The public had a right, 
therefore, to demand of the Board of 
Trade to enforce upon the railway compa- 
nies the necessity of observing accuracy 
of time in the dispatch of trains. Recol. 
lecting, however, what took place at the 
commencement of the Session in reference 
to this subject, he was afraid that there 
was no inclination on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take steps to enforce 
the observance of those rules. When the 
Board of Trade was pressed upon this 
point, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) entered into a series 
of statistics to prove that very few deaths 
occurred in proportion to the number of 
passengers by railways throughout the 
year. Now it did not appear to him (Sir 
Lawrence Palk) that that was the point in 
question. The question really was, could 
railway travelling be made perfectly safe 
hy proper regulations enforced by the Board 
of Trade. That was a question which 
the country had a right todemand. He 
came now to another accident of recent 
occurrence on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and it was a remarkable fact that 
within the last year or two the accidents 
on the Great Western Railway and its 
tributaries had become much more fre- 
quent than heretofore. How to account 
for this he could not say. He could only 
suggest that the servants of that company 
must be overworked, their engines worn 
out, or that proper precautions were not 
taken in the interests of the public. In 
this accident, which occurred between Sal- 
ford and Keynsham, some five or six miles 
from Bristol, a stoppage took place, and 
the train was run into from behind by a 
fast train. The doors were locked on both 
sides, a proceeding which was contrary to 
law, and the passengers begged the guard 
to open them ; but this was not done, the 
driver hoping to attain speed sufficient to 
get away from the approaching train. A 
commercial traveller in the last compart- 
ment, having a carriage key in his posses- 
sion, opened the door, and with his imme- 
diate companions leapt on to the embank- 
ment, the narrowness of his escape being 
shown by the fact that a bandbox remain- 
ing on the very seat where he had been 
sitting was flattened like a piece of board 
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by the concussion. He contended that it 
was the duty of the railway companies to 
surround the public travelling by their lines 
with every possible security, and, in pro- 
viding those safeguards, that price ought 
not to be considered. If the railways of 
their own motion would not take the 
necessary steps, it was the duty of the 
Government, and the duty of that House, 
to see whether further legislation might 
not prove instrumental in lessening, if not 
in preventing, those frightful instances of 
loss of life and mutilation which now were 
of such frequent occurrence. It would 
not do for the right hon. Gentleman to 
get up in his place and say that, consider- 
ing the number of passengers conveyed by 
railways, there were very few persons 
killed or injured. The hon. Baronet, in 
conclusion, asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, in the terms of his 
notice, If the Government will make in- 
quiries with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther the safety of the public may not be 
better assured by legislative measures? 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he quite 
concurred with the hon. Baronet in think- 
ing that all possible precautions ought to 
be taken to prevent accidents such as he 
had described ; but it did not follow that 
the remedies for the evils of which he 
complained were to be found in the clauses 
of an Act of Parliament. There were 
other ways of bringing about the practical 
results at which he aimed, and which were 
more likely to be successful than any at- 
tempt at legislation upon the management 
of railway travelling. The Act which 
was passed some years ago making rail- 
way companies responsible in damages for 
injuries caused by accidents increased the 
other inducements which existed to make 
the railway authorities adopt the best means 
for preventing these lamentable occurrences. 
The late accident was a most appalling 
event, but he really did not know how it 
could have been prevented by legislation. 
The facts were imperfectly known as yet, 
but the accident would appear to have 
arisen from the negligence of the plate- 
layers in lifting the plates without taking 
proper precautions. [Sir LawRENCcE Patk: 
The train was an hour late.] The Report 
forwarded to the Government attributed 
the accident to the plate-layers; but an 
Inspector had been sent down to the spot 
to inquire into the case, and no doubt the 
whole truth would be ascertained. Mean- 
while, he repeated that he did not know 
how legislation could have prevented the 
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accident. Looking at the enormous num- 
ber of persons employed on the different 
railway systems, and the importance of 
every individual in his own particular 
branch attending to his duty punctually 
and faithfully on all occasions, it is not 
surprising that accidents did sometimes 
occur, depending, as they were obliged 
to do, to such an extent on human ma- 
chinery, which was never infallible. The 
object was to employ as efficient persons 
as could be found under proper regulations. 
By making the employers responsible for 
the acts of their servants through the 
heavy damages whenever casualties oc- 
curred, the strongest possible obligation 
was placed upon railway directors to be 
careful in the selection of their servants, 
employing only respectable men, whose 
mental and physical powers were likely to 
make them good and faithful servants. He 
agreed with the hon. Baronet (Sir Lawrence 
Palk) in thinking that there ought to be com- 
munication between the guard and engine- 
driver; and this was actually in operation, 
he believed, on some of the principal lines. 
[Sir Lawrence Park: Not on the Great 
Western.] The Great Western Company 
had undertaken to introduce the communi- 
cation after a plan of their own ; but he 
believed the hon. Baronet was right in 
stating that ona great number of their 
trains it was not in operation. He believed 
it was not to be done by any mechanical 
means, but by placing some person in 
the train in such a position that he 
could catch the driver’s attention. He 
had no hesitation in saying, as far as 
his own opinion and the opinion of the In- 
spectors of the Board of Trade were con- 
cerned, there was no mechanical difficulty 
in the way, and that communication be- 
tween the guard and the driver might be 
adopted in all trains, He believed, also, that 
telegraphing was adopted to some extent. 
[‘*No!”]—he did not say universally, 
and that all the means which had been 
suggested for securing the safety of 
passengers were in process of adoption. 
It seemed, therefore, that the two recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee were 
in process of adoption, and it was not 
necessary to legislate on the subject, nor 
did he know what more the Government 
could do than they had already done. The 
present practice was, that when an accident 
took place a competent and disinterested 
person was sent to the spot to inquire into 
the cause. A Report was made which 
was laid before the House and published, 
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and the public opinion of the country was 
thus brought to bear on the railway com- 
panies. If, when the cause of the accident 
was clearly pointed out, the companies 
failed to take steps to prevent similar 
occurrences in future, in ease of injury to 
person or loss of life the damages might 
be proportionately increased. The hon. 
Baronet would probably be of opinion that 
the Commission might also inquire into the 
means of securing greater punctuality in 
the arrival and departure of trains. Under 
all the circumstances, then, it would be 
premature to engage to legislate on the 
subject. He believed that all the precau- 
tions which had been recommended ought 
to be adopted, and would be adopted ; and 
from all he could hear the companies would 
go even further than to secure the commu- 
nication between driver and guard, and 
would establish communication between 
passengers and guard. Papers would 


very shortly be laid before the House, 
and then hon. Members could judge whe- 
ther railway companies were serious in 


{COMMONS} 





endeavouring this time to adopt those 
means of communication which were so 


much desired. 
Sin LAWRENCE PALK: With regard | 


to the doors being locked ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he knew | 
nothing except what appeared in the news- | 
paper report. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALE: Is it legal? | 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he did 
not know. He could not say at that’ 
moment. There might be a clause in some | 
of the Acts of Parliament which forbade | 
both doors being locked, and he was of opi- | 
nion that both doors ought not to be locked. | 


ST. JAMES’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER said, that; 
when permission to go through St. James’s 
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time. He wished to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether, 
on occasion of the Park of St. James or 
other Royal parks being shut to vehicles, 
he will cause a printed notice to be posted 
at all Hackney Carriage Stands, and will 
order Police Constables to be placed at a 
convenient distance from the Park gates, to 
inform the public of the closing of the Park? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that St. 
James’s Park was never closed for the 
whole day, but only for a small portion of 
it, during a drawing-room or levée, when, of 
course, an accumulation of vehicles would 
produce great inconvenience. But the no- 
tice suggested was already given. Not only 
a day, but some days beforehand, large 
placards were posted giving directions as 
to the routes which carriages were to take, 
and notice that St. James’s would be closed 
to ordinary vehicles during certain hours, 
All drivers of cabs, therefore, might be 
aware of the fact, and have no excuse if 


| they did not know of the temperary closing 


of the route. With regard to the sugges- 
tion that policemen should be stationed at 
particular places he would consult the 
Chief Commissioner on the subject and see 
whether that could be done with a view to 
afford the fullest information to the public. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 


'SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Suprpry — Crviz Service Estimates— 
Considered in Committee. 
Crass 1V, — Epvcation, 
AND ART, 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £63,164, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Vote 


ScIENcE, 


Park was given to hackney carriages a| which had been just put from the Chair 
great boon was conferred on the public, | was the difference between the money voted 
and that permission had been largely made on account and the sum asked for in the 
use of, particularly since the opening of Estimates, and he now rose to make the 
the Victoria Station. There were, how- | short statement usually made by Gentle- 
ever, about twenty days in the year’ men who had the honour to fill the position 
upon which St. James’s Park was closed which he now held. The Committee would 
to public conveyances, either in the morn- | observe, if they looked to the end of the 
ing or evening—as, for instance, when Estimate, that between the sum voted in 
drawing-rooms and levees were being held | 1564-5 and that asked for 1865-6, there 
and when balls were given. Such was| was a difference of £8,037, being an in- 
the case yesterday. A considerable number | crease to that amount in the Estimate of 


of persons on arriving at the Park gates | 
were told that they could not go through, 
and they were obliged to go round by 
another way, thus losing much of their 


Mr. Milner Gibson 


the current year. This Estimate branched 
off into different portions—one relating to 
salaries, another to house expenses, a third 
to ordinary purchases, a fourth to extra- 
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ordinary or special purchases, another to 
bookbinding and printing of catalogues, 
and another to buildings. The Committee 
would find an increase upon salaries and 
upon special purchases and catalogues, to 
both of which subjects he would presently 
call attention; but under some of the other 
heads the amount remained the same, 
under others there was a considerable de- 
crease. The main increase was in the 
special purchases, and that was to be at- 
tributed to the fact that while last year 
only £2,200 was voted for that purpose, 
this year the item would amount to £7,600. 
Last year £500 was voted for excavations 
at Budrum; £1,000 for collections of 
human and animal remains, &c., from the 
South of France; and £700 for an antique 
bronze lamp found in Paris ; making in 
all, under the head of special purchases, 
£2,200. This year the special purchases 
recommended to the Treasury would con- 
sist of some very valuable additions. The 
first sum under this head—£2,000—was 
to complete the purchase of five houses, 
so as to enable the excavations at Bud- 
rum to be continued under the superin- 
tendence of Vice Consul Billiotti, with 
a view to the recovery of large portions 
of the remainder of the tomb of Mauso- 
lus. It would add materially to a really 
valuable work if the expectations of the 
Trustees were realized by finding a great 
many interesting fragments of that tomb. 
Then, there was another item for the 
purchase of the most valuable mineral col- 
lection of Colonel Kokschakoff, of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, consisting of specimens found 
in Siberia, and the North of Europe, for 
which £1,600 had been given; and he was 
told—for he spoke not from his own 
knowledge, but from the information of 
others—that that purchase, added to pre- 
vious purchases, had actually made our 
mineralogical collection one of the best in 
the world. Then, a still larger sum was 
asked for the purchase of certain articles 
in two great collections which were offered 
for sale during the current year—the one 
was the Pourtales and the other the St. 
Angelo collection. With regard to the 
Pourtales collection, instead of frittering 
away the money at their disposal in the 
purchase of many small articles, the Trus- 
tees determined to expend the larger 
amount in the purchase of that which was 
recognized as a chef d’ceuvre, the head of 
Apollo. That work of art, with some 
others, was accordingly secured for the 
Museum. The St. Angelo collection was 
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bought in, and consequently the £2,000 
which the Government sanctioned for that 
purchase would no longer be required, and 
the Vote put from the Chair would to that 
extent be reduced. As to the increase in 
the other items of the Museum Estimate, the 
most important was in the catalogue, which 
had been defective in two important parti- 
eulars. The Hebrew books in the library 
were ill-catalogued, and those gentlemen 
—no doubt they were not very numerous— 
who applied their studies in that direction, 
found it a matter of primary importance 
that there should be a good catalogue of 
those books. For that purpose £400 
was taken in the Estimates, and £800 
for catalogues, drawings, and engravings, 
of and from the coins and medals. If 
this latter work could be well accomplished, 
the result would be a valuable addition to 
the materials for history—because there 
was hardly any illustration of historical 
events so accurate as that which is sup- 
plied by coins and medals. During the year 
additions had been made tothe Museum in 
all its departments, but three of these de- 
served special attention. In the depart- 
ment of Sculpture the Trustees had not 
only secured the head of Apollo, which 
he had just mentioned, but also a figure 
of Mercury, and an admirable copy from 
that which was believed to be a work of 
Polycleitus. So much for the antiquities. 
As to the Numismatic department, it was 
his pleasing duty to acquaint the House 
that last autumn Mr. Edward Wigan had 
made a munificent offer to the Trustees 
of a choice collection of antique gold coins, 
running over all the periods of the Empire, 
from the first Cesar to the last. Every 
one of these coins was in the most per- 
fect preservation, and no fewer than 223 
of them were coins which were not before 
in the Museum. The value of this col- 
lection was estimated at between £5,000 
and £6,000. The Natural History depart- 
ment was a very extensive one, but hitherto 
it had been deficient in specimens of the Na- 
tural History of the Holy Land. Recently, 
however, great exertions had been made 
to get from the lakes and seas of that 
part of the world specimens of the fishes. 
Collections of the birds and animals from 
Palestine were also being made, and those 
additions illustrative of the natural his- 
tory of the Bible were most interesting to 
all; for all have an interest in that which 
throws light on the history or production of 
that sacred country. He did not think he had 
anything more to add upon these Estimates, 
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which were prepared with a view to make 
the Museum one of the most complete and 
valuable institutions of the kind in exist- 
ence, and the only question that could 
arise was whether the Trustees were justi- 
fied in adding to the collection to the ex- 
tent of the additions made in the course 
of the last few years, when there was not 
the accommodation which he had often had 
oceasion to deplore, and which he still did 
deplore as totally insufficient for the pro- 
per exhibition of them. Upon that point, 
he had only to say that if the opportunity 
of making these purchases were let slip, 
it probably never would occur again; and 
he thought, therefore, that the Trustees 
would be neglecting their duty if they did 
not take advantage of such opportunities. 
With regard to the accommodation, that 
is a subject which would properly come 
before the House upon a distinct Mo- 
tion. The Trustees had constantly ap- 
plied to the Treasury for the means of 
providing adequate accommodation for 
these magnificent collections. He would 


Supply—Civil 


not now enlarge upon the difficulties which 
had arisen upon this point during the last 
five or six years—difficulties beyond those, 

erhaps, which had been apparent to the 


ouse. At the present moment, certain 
plans had been sent by the Government 
to the Trustees for lodging the Natural 
History collection separate from the other 
collections. Of those plans one was ap- 
proved by the Trustees as being the most 
suitable, but the Government, on considera- 
tion, thought that another would be better 
amalgamated with the first, and that ques- 
tion would be determined at a conference 
which would take place next week, be- 
tween the Trustees and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works. He hoped and be- 
lieved that the Committee would not ob- 
ject to the Vote which he had the honour 
to propose, and next year he trusted that 
the new Parliament would take in hand the 
all-important question of additional space 
for the proper exhibition of these collec- 
tions, and that the Government would be 
ready with plans which might receive the 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that the Trus- 
tees were so wrapped in the affairs of 
antiquity that they neglected considera- 
tions applicable to the present day. It 
would be much better if, instead of direct- 
ing their attention to collecting the remains 
of the Mausoleum, they would turn it to the 
relations of the Museum to the British 
public. It was undoubtedly desirable that 


Mr. Walpole 
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the Museum should be a choice collection, 
interesting to persons of high education, 
and gifted with a knowledge of art ; but it 
was also desirable that the Museum should 
interest comparatively uneducated people, / 
and unfortunately the Trustees kept it 
shut during that part of the day when the 
largest number of people could alone visit 
it. Ile wished to know whether the 
Trustees could not arrange for the opening 
of the Museum in the evening, as was done , 
at South Kensington. He could not un- 
derstand why they should have one De- 
partment of the Government declaring that 
it was quite practicable to open for public 
view collections in the evening without risk, 
and another Department declaring that 
such a proceeding was fraught with the 
utmost danger. He should be glad to 
know whether the Trustees of the British 
Museum had considered this matter during 
the past year, and he also desired to learn 
whether they had taken any steps to secure 
ground around the British Museum from 
the ground landlord so as to admit of the 
extension of the building in future. It 
was to be deplored that the question had 
remained open so long, because the sooner 
it was dealt with the greater would be the 
economy to the public, and the nobleman 
to whom the property in that neighbour- 
hood belonged would, no doubt, be pre- 
pared, if properly approached, to deal with 
the matter as one of national interest and 
in a way becoming his high station. Any 
immediate sacrifice in giving ground for 
the extension of the British Museum would 
in the end have the effect of generally 
improving the value of the adjoining land. 
Mr. GREGORY wished to know if the 
Government intended to propose any plan 
or to take any steps whatever to remove 
the Natural History collection from Blooms- 
bury to some other place. As to the ques- 
tion of duplicates, Mr. Panizzi was of 
opinion that in respect to books there were 
but very few, and there were objections to 
part with them, and he (Mr. Gregory) 
would not, therefore, raise any question as 
to them; but as regarded the duplicates 
of works of art and antiquities the Museums 
of Dublin and Edinburgh, and, indeed, 
others in the United Kingdom, would be 
glad to profit by them. This was not only 
his own opinion, for Professor Owen had 
distinctly told him that he could make up 
from the chaos of specimens now in the 
British Museum collections which would 
be extremely valuable to local institutions 
in the country. As far as Dublin was con- 
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cerned, he knew they would be received 
with thankfulness. If the Royal Dublin 
Society was not considered a national in- 
stitution these specimens might be lent to 
it, or if sufficiently national handed over to 
it, and the general advantage would be so 
great that he should be glad to know if 
the Government since he had last men- 
tioned the subject had taken it into con- 
sideration. The articles discovered in 
Camirus were numerous and interesting, 
and specimens would be thankfully re- 
ceived by the local institution. 

Mr. WATKIN said, it was a somewhat 
startling fact that notwithstanding the 
increase of the population of London 
and the greater influx of strangers, the 
number of visitors to the British Museum 
appeared to be falling off. He thought it 
was incumbent on the Government and the 
Trustees to show that this arose from no 
want of proper accommodation. In 1859 
the total number admitted to view the 
general collection, exclusive of readers, 
was 517,000 ; in 1860 it was 536,000 ; in 
1861 the number was 641,000; in 1862, 
which was an exceptional year, as it was 
the period of the Great Exhibition, the 
number was 895,000; but in 1863 and 


1864 it was only 440,000 and 432,000 re- 
spectively. Those figures showed that 
there must be some reason why only so 
small a portion of the people resorted to so 


useful and glorious an institution. With 
respect to the working classes, it was only 
those out of employment that could visit 
the British Museum during the hours it 
was open, and to the employed working 
people the place was practically closed. 
Surely there might be arrangements made 
whereby the admission of the working 
classes might be made real instead of 
nominal. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
be extremely glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment would take into consideration the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. If property were 
taken for the increase of the British Museum 
the houses might be let until their space 
was wanted. There would thus be no 
immediate loss ; and he also thought that 
the question should be considered whether 
the British Museum might not be opened 
at hours when the working classes of the 
metropolis could visit the admirable col- 
lections which it contained. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with respect to the ques- 
tion of opening the British Museum at 
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evening hours, when it might become a 
place of general resort for the working 
classes, he was bound to declare that too 
much responsibility ought not to be laid 
on the Trustees of the British Museum. 
He considered that the duties of a body 
like the Trustees had much more reference 
to the general good government and dis- 
cipline of the institution, to the progressiv 

extension of its collections, and to the im- 
provement of the general rules on the pre- 
sent basis for the admiasion of the public, 
than to the introduction of any fundamen- 
tal change or re-construction of the system 
at a large expense to the public. He did 
not say this in order to make light of the 
observations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), 
for he frankly owned that the more he 
considered the question of opening these 
public institutions the more he was driven 
towards—he did not say to, but towards— 
the conclusion that evening openings in- 
volved not a portion but the whole of the 
subject as regards the mass of the popula- 
tion. The great collections of the country 
could hardly be said to exist for the great 
mass of the population. On the other 
hand, the question was a very large one. 
It was not merely a question of a certain 
addition to the present establishments, but 
it involved considerations of the greatest 
importance with regard to the improve- 
ments which might be requisite in the 
building, both there, at the National Gal- 
lery, and elsewhere, in order to give com- 
plete security to the collections in the event 
of their being opened in the evening. It 
was not the British Museum only that was 
concerned, but likewise other public insti- 
tutions ; and it would become necessary to 
have the matter very carefully examined 
by Parliament to ascertain what measures 
and what expense would be needed to 
secure to the mass of the population of 
London that great boon—a boon which did 
not involve so much the extension of the 
Museum as their admission to it, because 
it amounted at present very much to a 
question of their practical exclusion. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets wished to know whether any over- 
tures had been made to the Duke of Bed- 
ford with a view to the enlargement of the 
Museum on its present site. His hon. 
Friend was exceedingly sanguine on that 
subject, and took a rather romantic view 
of the position of that nobleman. His 
Grace, however, and those who managed 
his estates, must be aware not only that 
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that question had been in agitation for 
many years, but that one of the main 
reasons for the abandonment some time 
ago of the idea of an indefinite extension 
of the institution on the present site was 
the great cost of the ground, and that a 
body of the Trustees which considered the 
matter framed an Estimate which put the 
expense of such an extension at about 
£50,000 per acre for the land. These 
facts being notorious they had certainly no 
indication of any disposition on the part 
of the great neighbouring proprietor to 
accept less than the fair market price for 
his land if required for the purposes of the 
British Museum. Nor, indeed, had the 
public the smallest claim upon him to do 
so. True, his hon. Friend thought the 
extension of the Museum would enhance 
the value of the rest of his Grace’s adja- 
cent property; but that was only an opi- 
nion, the truth of which was not at all 
self-evident. At any rate, if the House 
decided that there should be a large ad- 
dition to the British Museum on the pre- 
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be right to say to the people of that 
metropolis and the public generally, 
** Whatever facilities of access or other- 
wise may be given to another site which 
may not be partaken of by the present 
site, whatever may be the future extension 
of London—an extension which, though 
long begun, is probably far from ended 
—whatever changes time may produce, 
we shall tie you down to this particular 
spot, and if you want to see an establish- 
ment containing antiquities, works of art, 
and specimens of natural history, hither 
shall you come, and hither only, be your 
place of abode three, or five, or seven 
miles distant.” The principle of diffusion, 
reasonably applied, within certain proper 
and well defined limits, appeared to him 
on the face of it a more rational principle 
than that laid down by his hon. Friend, 
With regard to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) as 
to whether it was in the power of the 
Government to submit a proposal to the 
House for affording increased accommo- 


sent site, they must not assume that they | dation for the Natural History Collection, 
would be able to purchase the ground | the Department over which his right hon. 
under the exceptionally favourable cireum-}| Friend near him (Mr. Cowper) presided 


stances imagined by the hon. Member for | had not yet been able to arrive, in com- 


the Tower Hamlets. But the question was ; munication with the Trustees of the Museum, 
not one that could be wisely opened at that | at such an understanding with reference to 
moment; and, moreover, he was inclined | any building to be erected on a new site 


to be altogether sceptical as to the doctrine 
intimated on that and other occasions by 
his hon. Friend — namely, that, in the 
ease of an establishment like the British 


as would justify the Government in coming 
with plans before the House. It might be 
possible, physically speaking, for them to 
do so before the present Session ended ; 


Museum, originally of moderate dimensions, | but he did not think it would be convenient 


and comprising a great many branches, 
some of them not bound by any very na- 
tural or close relations to each other, no 
matter what might be the increased popu- 
lation or the altered cireumstances of that 
metropolis, they were to go on making 
vast and indefinite extensions on the pre- 
sent site. He was not going back to any 
question about South Kensington, which 
was not then before them. They had con- 
tracted engagements as to South Ken- 
sington, and at the proper time the House 
would have to consider whether any and 
what measures should be taken in respect to 
those engagements. But he now contested 
the doctrine of an indefinite extension of 
that institution on that one spot, and 
thought it extremely doubtful whether by 
that plan they would give the greatest 
command of those collections to the vast 
and growing population of London and to 
the increasing stream of visitors constantly 
flowing into it. He did not believe it would 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





to have a question of that kind decided at 
any period except when the House was 
fully attended, and able to give it that 
amount of attention which it undoubtedly 
required. They had not made any over- 
tures to the Duke of Bedford, and he was 
very doubtful about the expediency of 
making them. A plan by which the 
Government should purchase property 
covered with houses and remain the 
owner or lessor of those houses, applying 
from time to time such portions of their 
sites as might be thought fit for the pur- 
poses of the British Museum, was one of 
the worst species of administrative ar- 
rangements he had ever heard proposed. 
Whatever plausible arguments might be 
urged in its favour would not stop with 
the case of the British Museum; but if 
the Government were to become specula- 
tors in house property, buying up houses 
before it actually wanted them, in order to 
get them cheaper there would not be ten, 
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or twenty, or even fifty instances only in 
which they would have to consider the 
application of that principle. No doubt 
the State might often make economical 
investments of that kind ; but he did not 
think it desirable that it should assume the 
position of temporary landlord without 
having a fit organization for discharging 
such duties. In his opinion the best and 
wisest course was for the Government, as 
a general rule, to buy the land which it 
wanted and at the time when it wanted it. 
With respect to the figures adduced by 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Watkin) as to the decreasing attendance 
at the British Museum, he confessed that 
they were not without significance in 
another point of view besides that from 
which the hon. Gentleman had quoted 
them; but the fact that there was such a 
falling off in the numbers resorting to 
that institution at a period when the 
Trustees were showing every anxiety to 
improve the general arrangements for the 
convenience of the public, and when, 
moreover, the visitors to the metropolis 
were increasing in a rapid ratio from year 
to year, in his mind did something to 
qualify the very sanguine estimates formed 
by some hon. Gentlemen as to the para- 
mount and extraordinary advantages of 
the present site of that establishment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he entirely con- 
curred in what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
inexpediency of bringing forward at the 
end of an expiring Parliament any plan 
for the decision of the important question 
as to the future distribution and manage- 
ment of the collections at the Museum, 
which must raise a good deal of discussion. 
The Government, he thought, had acted 
wisely in postponing the consideration of 
what should be the mode of providing that 
accommodation until the commencement of 
next Parliament. Meanwhile, he hoped 
the Trustees and the Government would 
arrive at some definite plan. Whatever 
his own individual opinion might be, he 
should feel it his duty to support the plan 
which might be agreed upon by the Trus- 
tees. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had very naturally returned to 
the charge which he has often made be- 
fore—namely, that the working classes in 
the metropolis should be enabled to see 
more of the collections at the Museum 
than they could now do. Similar obser- 
vations had been made the other night with 
respect to the National Gallery, and the 
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Chief Commissioner of Works then, made 
what he (Mr. Walpole) thought a very 
sensible, pertinent, and forcible observa- 
tion, which was equally applicable to the 
British Museum. He did not despair, he 
said, among all the improvements going 
on in this age, that means might be found 
to prevent the deleterious effects of the 
effuvium from gas; but till those means 
had been discovered he thought the Trus- 
tees would be guilty of a breach of duty 
if they consented to expose the valuable 
collections intrusted to their care to such 
peril as it was admitted they would incur 
by being exhibited in gas light. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that the risks of fire 
would be dangerously increased. The 
time might arrive when they would be 
enabled to reduce these risks to a mini- 
mum, and he should then be extremely 
glad if the hon. Member’s views could 
be realized with safety. He must also 
warn the House, that if the Museum were 
lit by gas, they would have to consider the 
necessity of doubling the expense. His 
own notion was that, looking to the early 
closing movement on Saturday, and the 
holyday usually taken on Monday by many 
of the working artizans, arrangements 
might be made on those two days for more 
effectually enabling such persons as were 
employed in hard labour during the greater 
part of the week to go and see the Museum 
than they could by opening it on the Sun- 
day evening, or at a later hour on week- 
day evenings. Three or four years ago 
the experiment was tried of keeping open 
the Museum till eight o’clock on Saturday 
night in the belief that great numbers 
would attend; but the failure was com- 
plete, and it was not worth while to con- 
tinue the experiment, With respect to 
opening the Museum on Sunday, this was 
not the time for offering any opinion upon 
it. That was a question for the House 
to determine, in connection with a variety 
of important considerations which could 
not be overlooked. The hon. Member for 


Galway (Mr. Gregory) had referred to the 
subject of duplicates, a matter undoubtedly 
of very great importance. The hon. Mem- 
ber said we had got plenty of duplicates ; 
but the fact was that if by duplicates were 
meant identical articles, we had hardly any 


duplicates at all. There might, perhaps, 
be some duplicate volumes of books ; but 
not so many as would at first sight appear. 
The supposed duplicates are often new edi- 
tions ; and it was of paramount importance 
to possess all the editions of interesting 
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works, and the National Museum was the 
proper place where they ought to be col- 
lected. With regard to duplicates of 
sculpture we had very few of them ; none 
of the fine works. There were, how- 
ever, a good many things that might, per- 
haps, be parted with. The difficulty in 
doing so was the stringent character of 
the present Acts of Parliament. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, he 
hoped, turn his mind to this point, namely, 
how far it would be advantageous to alter 
the present Acts so as to give, within 
certain limits, greater power of exchang- 
ing, selling, or parting with duplicates, or 
with things which were not wanted. That 
would be a very proper question to take 
up in connection with a Bill having re- 
ference to the management of the col- 
lections in the Museum. He did not 
know that he had omitted to notice any 
topic which had been suggested, and he 
— the House would now accede to the 
ote. 


Vote agreed to. 


REVENvVE DEPARTMENTS. 


(2.) £773,009, Customs Department. 
(3.) £1,284,157, Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 


(4.) £2,121,478, Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Coronet SYKES complained that many 
districts in the country were at present 
insufficiently accommodated by the Post 
Office. It appeared to him that the public 
requirements ought to be met before any 
revenue derived from the Post Office was 
considered disposable by the Exchequer. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER quite agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend that the wants of the public 
should be considered and that only the 
surplus should be treated as revenue; but 
those wants must mean the reasonable 
wants of the public. This was not so easy 
and simple a matter as might appear at 
first sight. It was necessary to do justice 
as between town and country. It was all 
very well for gentlemen who lived out of 
the way to say nothing was done for thinly 
peopled districts. But that must be taken 
with some limits. They levied taxation 
on the towns and spent it, not for the 
benefit of the thickly but of the thinly 
peopled districts. There was something 
in the sound, and, he might say, the flavour 
of his hon. and gallant Friend’s observa- 
tions that required a word of caution. 

Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. SCOURFIELD hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would take into 
consideration what he had urged at an 
early period of the Session—the expediency 
of stating clearly in the little annual Ab- 
stract the exact amount of revenue and 
expenditure of the Post Office one year 
with another. There was a general idea 
that the revenue was much larger than 
that actually derived, and hence arose the 
increased applications which were made to 
Government on that account. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER understood the hon. Gentleman to 
refer to the quarterly Abstract laid on the 
table setting forth the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of the country, and what was 
asked was that the revenue, instead of 
being stated in lump for all the Depart- 
ments, should be separately exhibited at 
its actual amount for each. He thought 
the suggestion a useful onc, and might tend 
to yes misapprehension in the public 
mind. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £841,867, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Post Office Packet Service which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1866; no part of which 
sum is to be applicable or applied in or towards 
making any payment in respect of any period 
subsequent to the 20th day of June 1863, to Mr, 
Joseph George Clturchward, or to any person 
claiming through or under him by virtue of a cer- 
tain Contract, bearing date the 26th day of April 
1859, made between the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Admiralty (for and on behalf of 
Her Majesty) of the first part, and the said 
Joseph George Churchward of the second part, 
or in or towards the satisfaction of any claim 
whatsoever of the said Joseph George Church- 
ward, by virtue of that Contract, so far as relates 
to any period subsequent to the 20th day of June 
1863.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of the Treasury for some information with 
reference to an application made to tle 
Postmaster General by merchants and 
other persons connected with Eastern com- 
merce upon the subject of the despatches 
conveyed from this country to the Eastern 
part of the world. That representation of 
the inconvenience attending the present 
system was made in the month of January 
last. The mails were now despatched, as 
regarded Marseilles, on the 3rd, 10th, 
18th, and 26th of each month; but as 
those days fell, of course, on different days 
of the week, on some of which communi- 
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cations could not be advantageously for- 
warded, the commercial world was not 
only exposed to great inconvenience, but 
to a considerable loss of time. It was of 
importance that the letters despatched 
from this country should convey intelli- 
gence up to the latest period ; but the 
present arrangement altogether ignored 
the fact that certain days of the week 
might be regarded as dies non. On 
Saturday and Monday, for instance, but 
little business was transacted. The me- 
morial to which he had referred had received 
the assent of almost every mercantile and 
banking establishment engaged in banking 
or exchange operations with the Eastern 
part of the world. The object of the 
representation was to obtain the sanction 
of the Government to the despatch of the 
mails on the Friday in every week instead 
of the present inconvenient arrangement. 
He had every reason to believe that this 
inconvenience was acknowledged by the 
Postmaster General; but to effect the 
change which was so unanimously desired, 
it was proposed to increase the postage of 
letters to India vid Marseilles from the 
present rate of 10d. to 16d. So large an 
increase, however, appeared to be calculated 
to defeat the object which the memorialists 
had in view. He might add that the me- 
morial presented to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral had been warmly supported by the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 
He thought, however, that it was hardly 
fair that the whole of the charge conse- 
quent upon a new system of communica- 
tion should be borne by those engaged in 
trade with India. In a couple of years’ 
time, when the railway between Bom- 
bay and Calcutta will be completed, a 
portion of the subsidy paid to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company might be 
dispensed with, and it was but fair that 
the Government, in endeavouring to give 
effect to the wishes of the memorialists, 
should bear this fact in mind. Australia, 
too, was much interested in this matter, 
and when the Government remembered the 
extent of our communication with that 
country, and the relations which existed 
in many instances between the lower 
classes, separated by so great a distance, 
it was all the more incumbent upon them 
to endeavour to remedy the defects in the 
present system. He should be glad to 
hear from the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the Government were prepared to deal 
with this question in a liberal spirit. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had been so struck 
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with the defects of the present system and 
the necessity for a re-organization that he 
had given notice for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the subject ; but 
owing to the delay which attended the fur- 
nishing of the requisite papers and other 
cireumstances, he had been unable to bring 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House. Even now, when the matter was 
mentioned in the House, he was sorry to 
find that the Secretary of State for India 
was in such a condition that he was unable 
to attend, and that they were, therefore, 
deprived of the opportunity of giving the 
subject that attention which it deserved, 
Though the remarks of the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Crawford) 
were perfectly just, he hardly thought that 
they went deep enough, for the whole sys- 
tem of communication was, in his opinion, 
eminently deficient from beginning to end. 
The communication was so slow as to be 
exceedingly discreditable to the Post Office 
and the Government. The communication 
between England and Bombay ought to be 
accelerated until the mails were conveyed 
in sixteen days. Every additional day only 
exhibited an incapacity on the part of the 
Government to grapple with the case. The 
right which some Continental States exer- 
cised of intercepting and levying tolls up- 
on communications between neighbouring 
countries could not be viewed in any other 
light than as a remnant of the Middle 
Ages, when the barons regarded the pillage 
of merchants from their castles on the 
Rhine as their especial privilege. In this 
case no service was asked nor was any 
rendered. The utmost cost of conveying 
letters from Ostend to the remotest port of 
Europe must be less than a halfpenny per 
ounce, and that was the utmost sum which 
the Post Office ought to pay for the trans- 
port of letters from England to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. If the Post Office 
conducted its affairs in a spirit of intelli- 
gence, such as had marked some recent 
transactions in other public Departments, 
as in the case of the Commercial Treaty 
with France, negotiated by Mr. Cobden, 
the other States would not be allowed to 
levy a toll upon the boxes of letters passing 
through their limits. The present state of 
things was an illustration of the unsatisfac- 
tery condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and how unfit it was to deal with 
great subjects. It was true that at present 
we were in a transition state as regarded 
our Indian communications, because of the 
changes which were occurring in the open- 
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ing up of new Mediterranean ports; but 
he did not find that the Government had 
attempted to deal with the subject in a 
serious spirit. He might proceed to point 
out other defects, but he felt that the Go- 
vernment by delaying the production of 
papers had practically prevented the House 
from instituting that searching inquiry 
which was absolutely necessary, and he 
feared that they were endeavouring to stave 
off the difficulty for a time by arrangements 
which would ultimately be found to inter- 
fere with a permanent and satisfactory 
settlement of the question. When the 
Committee were told that the extravagant 
and almost prohibitory rates of postage to 
India which had been mentioned were ne- 
eessary, he was convinced that the Go- 
vernment was not dealing with the subject 
in a satisfactory manner ; as he was con- 
vinced that if it were considered in a com- 
prehensive spirit a reduction and not an 
increase in the rates of postage would be 
practicable. As long as the present sys- 
tem of making arrangements of a limited 
character was adhered to so long the ser- 
vice would be costly and inefficient. Al- 
though they were daily hearing of vessels 
constructed to run sixteen or seventeen 
knots an hour, the vessels employed in the 
Bombay and Suez line, where speed was 
urgently needed, did not average above 
nine knots. That showed the necessity 
for inquiry; and although he had been 
foiled in the present Session, yet if he had 
the pleasure of sitting in that House in 
the next Parliament he would propose the 
Motion for a searching inquiry into the 
whole of this important subject. In con. 
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nection with that subject, he might men- 
tion one matter which had an important 
bearing. While the Post Office was sub. 
sidizing a line of steamers to India, the 
Secretary of State for India was about to 
set up a rival line, and, of course, all the 
military and other servants of the Govern- 
ment, who would be passengers by those 
steamers, would be lost to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, who consequently 
would require a large amount of subsidy 
for the conveyance of the mails. Although 
prevented from pursuing this subject fur- 
ther in the present Session, he hoped that 
in the next Parliament a searching inquiry 
would be instituted, and he had no doubt the 
result would be to prove that the wishes of 
the hon. Member for London might be 
gratified without any loss to the country. 

Cotonen SYKES said, the Govern- 
ment had to provide transport to India for 
7,000 troops annually for reliefs, and for a 
similar number returning home, besides 
invalids and time-expired men. The hon. 
and gallant Member was proceeding to 
comment upon the Secretary of State’s 
plan for sending out troops to India 
by Government transports vid Egypt 
when— 


Notice taken that 40 Members were not 
present, — Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present: 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair :— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till Monday next 
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Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[11th May], “That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair ;” and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Mr. 
Thompson, )—instead thereof . 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question :” 


Question put :—The House divided : Ayes 266, Noes 93.—[ See page 371.] 





AYES. 


Acland, T. D, 

Acton, Sir J. D. 

Adam, W. P. 

Adderley, rt. hon, C. B. 
Adeane, H. J. 
Agar-Ellis, hn. L. G. F. 
Andover, Viscount 
Angerstein, W. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, E. 
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Bathurst, A. A. 


Beaumont, W. B. 
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Berkeley,hn.Col.F.W.F. 
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Blake, J. A. 
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Bromley, W. D. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buckley, General 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Bury, Viscount 
Buxton, C. 
Caird, J. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W.G 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
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Cave, S. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Collins, T, 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. 





Crawford, R. W, 
Crossley, Sir F, 
Dalglish, R. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Doulton, F. 

Duff, M. E. G, 

Duff, R. W. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunkellin, Lord. 
Egerton, hon, A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
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Ewart, J. C. 

Ewart, W. 
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Fermoy, Lord 
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Franklyn, G. W. 
French, Colonel 
Gaskell, J, M, 
George, J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G.G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goschen, G. J. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Gower, G. W, G. L. 
Greaves, E. 

Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 
Greenwood, J, 
Gregory, W. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gurdon, B. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, Viscount 
Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Hassard, M. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, rt. hn. SirW.G. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 

Henley, Lord 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 





Hibbert, J. T. 
Holland, E. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hubbard, J. G. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe,rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A, F. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Layard, A. H. 
Langton, W. H. G. 
Lawrence, J. C. 
Lawson, W. 

Leader, N. P. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lee, W 


Legh, Major C. 
Lever, J. 0. 

Lewis, H. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Locke, J. 

Lyall, G. 

M’Cann, J. 
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Maguire, J. F. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
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Martin, P. W 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Miller, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Moffatt, G. 
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Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moor, H 

Moore, C. 

Morris, W. 
Morrison, W. 
Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. 
Neate, C. 

North, F. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Onslow, G. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, C. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, Sir R. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, right hon. F. 
Peel, J. 

Pender, J. 

Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon, W. H. B. 
Potter, E. 

Powell, F. S. 

Powell, J. J. 

Price, R. G. 

Pryse, E. L. 
Pritchard, J. 

Proby, Lord 

Pugh, D. 

Redmond, J. E. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Robartes, T. J. A, 
Robertson, D. 
Rogers, J. J. 

Russell, H. 

Russell, A. 

Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Schneider, H. W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope G. P, 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, A. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
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Smith, J. A. 

Smith, J. B. 
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Stewart, Sir M. R.S. 
Stuart, Colonel Crich- 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
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Turner, C, 
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Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Watkins, Colonel L. 
Watlington, J. W. P. 
Welby, W. E. 
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Williamson, Sir H. 
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Wrightson, W. B. 
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Stanhope, Lord 
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